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8 1, ALE's WELL THAT ENDS WELL. | 


2 SHAKSPEARE. 
| Advice. 
NE chou bleſt, Bertram, and ſucceed thy father, 
In manners as in ſhape; thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſs 
Share. with thy birth-right. Love all; truft a 
few; 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than uſe; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check'd for filence, 
But never tax'd for ſpeech. What Heaven more 
will s down, 
That thee may furniſh, and my prayers pluck 
Fall on thy head ! | | 
Too ambitions Love: _ 
I am undone; there is no living, none; 
Tf Bertram be away. It were all one, 
That I ſhould love a bright particular ſtar, 
And think to wed it, he is ſo above me 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. 
Th' ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf: 
775 hind that would be mated by the lion 
uſt die for love, Twas pretty, tho' a plague, 
To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw y 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table : heart, too capable 
Of every line and trick of his ſweet favour! 
But now he 's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Muſt ſanctify his relics. 
A paraſiligal, vain Coward. 
I know him a notorious liar ; 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; - 
Yet theſe fix'd evils fit ſo fit in him, 
hat they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look 2 1 in the cold wind: withal, full oft we 
ee 


His tongue obey' d 
He us d as ereatures of another place, 


et 


FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


The Remedy of Ewvils generally in aurſelues. 

Our remedies oft in ourſelves do he, 
Which we aſcribe to Heav'n. The fated | 
Gives us free ſcope; only doth backward pull 
Our flow deſigns, when we ourſelves are dull. 
Impoſſible be ſtrange attempts to thoſe | 
That weigh their pain in ſenſe, and do ſuppoſe 
What hath been cannot be. Who ever ſtrove * 
To ſhew her merit, that did miſs her love ? 


Cotemporary. 
now, 


As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt tried our foldierfhip! He did look far 


Ino the ſervice of the time, and was : 
Diſcipled of the braveſt. He laſted longz 


But on us both did haggith age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
To talk of your good father. In his youth © © 
He had the wit which I can well obſerde 


Till their own ſcorn return to them unnote 
Ere they can Hide their levity in honour : 
So like a courtier, no contempt or bitterneſs 
Were in his pride or ſharpneſs; if they were, 
His equal had awak'd them : and his honour, 
Clock to itſelf, knew the true minute when 
Exception bid him ſpeak ; and at that time 

bun hand. Who were below 
him 
And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility. 
In their poor praiſe he humibled: ſuch a mani 
Might be a copy to theſe younger times, 
Which, . follow'd well, would demonſtrate them 


Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly. 


* 


| (Methiriks I hear him now) his plaufive words 
„ F Ho 
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Character of a noble Courtier, by an gld 3 


To-day in our young Lords 4 but they may jt . 
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But goers backward. f | now - 
Would I were with him He would ways 
| ſay 


King. I would I had that corporal ſoiindneſs _ 
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He ſcatter d not in ears; but grafted them 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| Boor nn, 


Of the none-ſparing war? And is it I 


* there, and to bear; Let me not 1 That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 


hus his good melancholy oft began, 
On the cataſtrophe and hee! of paſtime, 
When it was out—* Let me not live,“ quoth he, 
After my flame tacks oil; to be the ſnuff 
© Of younger ſpirits, whole apprehenſive ſenſes 
All but new things diidain ; whoſe judgments 
are ſtancies 
© Mere fathers of their garments; whoſe con- 
« Expire before their faſhions.'— This he wrthed. 
I, after him, do after him wiſh too, 
—Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home,— 
I quickly were diſſolved from my hive, 
To give ſome labourer room. 
Idolatrous Worſhip. * 
— — —— I hus, Indian like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The ſun, that looks upon his worſhipper, 
But knows of him no more ! 


Mean Inflruments often ſucceſsful. 
Whar I can do, can do no hurt to try, 
Since you ſet up your reſt gainſt remedy. 
He that of greateſt works is finiſher, 
Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter; _ 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment ſhewn, 
When judges have been babes; great floods have 
own 
From ſimple ſources ; and great ſeas have dry'd, 
When miracles have by the greatcſt been deny d. 
Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there, 
Where moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair moſt fits. 
Honour due to perſmal Virtue, not to Birth. 
Strange is it, that our bloods, [ together, 
Whoſe colour, weight, and heat, pour'd out 
Would quite confound diſtinction, yet ſtand off 
In diff rences fo mighty. If ſhe be 
All that is virtuous, ſave what thou diſlik'ſt.— 
A poor phyfician's daughter, thou diſlik'ſt 
Of virtue for the name. But do not fo 
Fram loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed. | 
Where great addition ſwells, and virtue none, 
It is a dropſied honour; good alone 
Is good, without a name; vileneſs is ſe: 
The property, by what it is, ſhould go, 
Not by the title. She is young, wile, fair; 
In theſe, to nature ſhe's immediate heir; 
And theſe breed honvur : that is honour's ſcorn, 
Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, 
And 1s not like the fire. Honours thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers ; the mere word 's a ſlave 
Debauch d on every tomb, on every grave; 
A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb, 
Where duſt and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 
Of honour'd bones indeed. 


Self-accuſation of loo great Love. 
1 Poor lord! is t I 
That chaſe thee from thy countiy, and expoſe 


Were mine at once. 


Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of ſmoky muſkets? O you leaden meſſengers, 
That ride upon the violeut ſpeed of fire, 

Fly with falle atm; move the ſtill · piecing air, 
That ſings with piercing, do not touch my lord! 
Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him there: 
Whoever charges on his forward breaſt, 

am the caitiff that do hold him to it: 

And tho' I kill him not, I am the cauſe 

His death was fo effected. Better *twere 

| met the raving lion, when he roar'd 

With ſharp conſtraint of hunger: better twere, 
That all the miſeries which nature owes 

No, come thou home, 
Rouſillon, : 

Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar, 

As oft it loſes all. I will be gone: 

My being here it is, that holds thee hence. 
Shall I ſtay here to do it? No, no, although 
The air of Paradiſe did fan the houſe, - 

And angels offic'd all: I will be gone; 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To conſulate thine ear. | | 


Cuftom of Seducers. 
Ay, ſo you ſerve us, | 
Till we ſerve you; but when you have our roſes, 


{ You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 


And mock us with our bareneſs. 
Chaſtii. 

Mine honour 's ſuch a ring: 
My chaſtity 's the jewel of our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i th' world 
In me to loſe. . 

| Cowardly Braggart. 


Yet am I thankful : if my heart were great, 
'T would burſt at this. Captain I'l] be no more; 
But I will eat, and drink, and ſleep as ſoft 
As captain ſhall: ſimply the thing I am gart, 
Shall make me live. Who knows himſelf a brag- 
Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, 
That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. 

Ruſt, ſword ! cool, bluſhes ! and, Parolles, 
lie | thrive : 
Safeſt in ſhame ! being fool'd, by 7 


There 's place and means for every man alive. 


The Rafhneſs of Youth excuſed. 
beſeech your majeſty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done in the blaze of youth, 
When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force, 
O'erbear it, and burn on. 
What's loft mofl valued. 


Praiſing what is loſt, 
Makes the remembrance dear. 
. Again Delay. 
Let 's take the inſtant by the forward top; 


For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 


| Steals, cre we can effect them. 


T hole teuder limbs of thine to the event 


| EE Excuſe 
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Contempt his ſcornful perſpective did lend me, 


Since I have loſt, have lov'd, was in my eye 


WE have ſtill ſlept together; 


*A . 
Wit thou change fathers? I will give thee mine. 
l charge thee, be not thou more griev'dthan I am. 


Pr'ythee be cheerful : know'ſt thou not, the Duke 


| No, let my father ſeck another heit. 
| Therefore deviſe with me how we may fly, 


Book III. DRAM 
_ Excuſe for unreaſonable Diſlike. : 
- Atfirſt 
I ſtuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 


Durſt make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye enfixing, 


Which warp'd the line of _— other favour ; 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtolen ; 
Extended or contracted all proportions ; 
To a moſt hideous object: thence it came, [ſelf, 
That ſhe whom all men prais'd, and whom my- 


The duſt that did offend it. 
Impediments flimulate. 
As „ all impediments in fancy's courſe 
Are motives of mere fancy.” i 


a At 3 


§ 2. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Playfellows. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


[together ; 

Roſe at an inſtant; learn'd, play'd, eat 
And wherefoc'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Stil! we went coupled, and inſeparable. 


Fond youthful Friendſbip. | 
C:ia. Oh my poor Roſalind, whither wilt thou 


Roſalind. I have more cauſe. 
Celia. Thou haft not, couſin. 


Has baniſh'd me, his daughter? 
Roſalind. That he hath not. love 
Celia. No? Hath not? Roſalind lacks then the 
Which teacheth me that thou and I are one: 
Shall we be ſundered ? Shall we part, ſweet girl? 


Whither to go, and what to bear with us ; 

And do not ſeek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out : 
For by this heaven, now at our forrows pale, 
Say what thou canſt, I Il go along with thee. 


Beauty, 


Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 
Woman in a Man's Dreſs. 
Wer't not better, 
Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 
A boar-ſpear in my hand, and (in my heart, 
Lie there what hidden woman's fears there will) 
IT 'll have a ſwaſhing and a martial outſide ; 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do ourface it-with their ſemblances. 
Solitude preferred io a Court Life, and the Adwan- 
: tages of Adver/ity. 
Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more fweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not theſe woods 


AT fe. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy fang, 


And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
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Even till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile and ſay, 


This is no flattery;“ theſe are counſe llors, 
Thar le perſuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 
\Vhich, like the toad, ugly and renomous, 
Wears yet a pretious jewel in his head: 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues intrees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons 1n ſtones, and good in evety thing. 
I would not change it ! 

Amiens. Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle ! | | 


Reflefions. ok a wounded Stag, and on the 
melancholy Jaques. 
Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this deſert city, 
Should in their old confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gored. 
1 Lord, Indeed, my wa 
The melancholy Jaques grieyes at that; 
And, in that kind, ſwears you do more uſu 
Than doth your brother who hath baniſh'd you. 
To-day my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique roots peep out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor ſequeſter'd ſtag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh : and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chace; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, | 
Stood on th' extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. * 5 
Dude. ſ. But what laid Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this ſpeCacle ? | 
. Lord. O yes, into a thouſand ſimiles. 


Firſt, for his weeping in the needlefs ſtream 


Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 

As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 

To that which had too much. Then, being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; | 
'Tis right, quoth he, thus miſery doth part 

The flux of company. Anon, a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 

And never ſtays to greet him: Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens; 

'Tis juſt the faſhion; wherefore do you look. 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there? 
Thus moſt invectively he pierceth through 


| The body of the country, mw court, 


Yea, and of this our life; {wearing that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what 's worſe, 
To fright the animals, and kill them up, 


More free from peril than the envious court? | 


In their all;gn'd and native dwelling- place. 
Nu 2 | D. /. And 


NT — — 
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3s ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


D. ,. And did you leave him in this contem- 


lation ? (menting 
Amiens. We did, my lord, weeping and com- 
Upon the ſobbing deer. | | 


D. , Shew me the place; 
love to cope him in theſe ſullen fits, 
For then he's full of matter. 


Conſpicuous Virtue expoſed is Envy. 


Adam. What! my young maſter ? O my gentle 
O ſweet maſter ! O you memory maſter, 
of old Sir Rowland! why what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous > Why do people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be ſo fond to overcome 

The bony priſer of the humorous duke? 

Your praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you. 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies? 

No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctiſied and holy traitors to you. + 
Oh! what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 


Refolved Honefly. | 
Orlando. What, wouldſt thou have me go and 
beg my food ? | ; 
Or with a baſe and boiſterous ſword enforce 
A thieviſh living on the common road ? 
This I muſt do, or know not what to do 
Yet this I will not do, dohow I can; 
I rather will fubje& me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 


Gratitude in an old Servant. 


Adam. But do not ſo; I have five hundred 
crovns, 18 | 
The thrifty hire I ſav d under your father, 
Which I did fore, to be my foſter nurſe 
When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs lie lame, 


And unregarded e in corners thrown. 


Take that; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, 

Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; 

All this I give you: let me be your ſervant ; 
Tho'T look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did I with unbaſhful forchead woo 

The means of weakneſs and debility : 


Therefore my age 15 25 a luſty winter, 


Frofty but kindly. Let me go with you, 

I'll do the ſervice of a younger man, 

In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. 
Orlando. Oh! good old man, how well in thee 

The conftant ſervice of the antique world, 

When ſervants ſweat for duty, not for meed ! 

Thou art nct for the faſhion of theſe times, 

Where none will ſweat but for promotion ; 

Ard, having that, do choak their ſervice vp, 

Even with the having. It is not ſo with thee— 

But, poor old man, thou prun'ft a rotten tree, 


That cannot fo much as a bloſſom yield, 


In ſieu of all thy pains and huſhandry. | 
But come thy ways, we Il go along together, 


Book III, 
And ere we have thy youthful wages ſpent, 


We |l tight upon ſome ſettled low content. 
Adam. Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee, 


To the laſt gaſp, with truth and loyalty 


From ſeventeen years till now almoſt fourſcore 
lere lived I, but now live here no more. 

At ſeventeen years many their fortune ſeek, 
But at fourſcore it is too late a week; 

Vet fortune canuot recompenſe me better 
Than to die well, aad not my maſter's debtor. 


Lover deſcribed. 


Oh thou didſt then ne'er love ſo heartily. 
If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou haft not lov'd— 
Or if thou haſt not fate as I do now, 
Wearying thy hearer in thy miſtreſs praiſe, 
Thou haſt not lov'd 
Or if thou haſt not broke from company 
Abruptly, as my paſſion now makes me, 
Thou haft notlov'd 


| Deſcription of a Fool, and his Morals on the Time, 


Faques. As ] do live by food, I met a fool; 
Who laid him down, and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms 
In good ſet terms—and yet a motley fool. 

* Good-morrow, fool, quoth I : © No, Sir, quoth 
he, d Chong.” 
Call me not fool, till Heaven hath 


ſent me 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And, looking on it with lack-luftre eye, 
Says, very wiſely, © It is ten o'clock : [wags: 


Tis but an hour ago ſince it was nine; . 
And after one hour more twill be eleven; 

* And fo from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

* Andthen from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangsa tale.” When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My iungs began to crow like chanticlcer, 


| Thar fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative : 


And I did laugh, fans intermiflion, 
An hour by his dial. 
Duke. What fool is this ? [a courtier, 
Faques. O worthy fool! one that hath been 
And ſays, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biſcuit 
After a voyage, he hath ftrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 


appears 


In mangled forms. Oh that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat! 


A Fool's Liberty of Speech. . 


Duke. Thou ſhalt have one, 

Jaques. It is my only ſuit: | | 
Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion, that grows rank in them, 

That I am wife, I muſt have libert 
Withal; as large a charter as the wind, | 
To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for ſq fools have: 


| And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 


They 


Thus may we fee,” quoth he, © how the world 
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green 


Then he hath wrong d himſelf. 


Book III. 


They moſt muſt laugh. And why, Sir, muſt they 
The why is plain as way to pariſh-church: ſo? 
He, whom a fool duth very wiſely hit, 
Doth very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 


Not to ſeem ſenſcleſs of the bob. If not, 

The wiſe man's folly 1s anatoraiz'd 

Even by the ſquandering glances of the fool. 

Inveſt me in my motley; give me leave ¶ through 

To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and 

Cleanſe the foul body of th' infefted world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. | 
Duke. Fie on thee—l can tell what thou 

wouldft do. (but good? 

Jaques. What, for a counter, would I do 
Duke. Moſt miſchievous foul fin in chiding 

For thou shyſelf haſt been a libertine, [ſin : 

As ſenſual as the brutifh ſting itſelf : ; 

And all th' imboſſed ſores and headed evils, | 

That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 


MWouldſt thou diſgorge into the general world. 


An Apotogy for Satire. 


Faques. Why, who crics out on pride, © | 


That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth i not flow as hugely as the ſea, 


What woman in the city do I name, 

When that I ſay, the city woman bears 
The coſt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come in, and fay that I mean her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, 


DR A 


That ſays, his bravery is not on my coſt; 


(Thinking that I mean him) but therein ſuits 
His folly to the metal of my ſpeech? [ wherein 
There then, how then? What then? let me ſee 
My tongue hath wrong'd him. If it do him right, 
| If he be free, 
Why, then, my taxing, like a wild gooſe, flies 
Unclaim'd of any man. 

Diftreſs prevents Ceremony. 

| The thorny point 

Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhow 
Of ſmooth civility. | 

A tender Petition and Reply. 


Orland». Speak you fo gently ? Pardon me, I 


pray you : 


I thought that all things kad been ſavage here; 


And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of ſtern commandment. But whate'er you are, 

That in this deſert inacceſſible, 

Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 

Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time; 

If ever you have look'd on better days; 

If ever b 

If ever ſat at any good man's feaſt ; 

If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 

And know what tis to pity and be pitied— 

Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be; 

In the which hope I bluſh, and hide my ſword. 
Duke. True it is that we have ſeen better days, 

And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church, 

And fat at good men's feaſts; and wip'd our eyes 

Of drops that ſacred pity hath engender'd z 


een where bells have knoll'd to church; . 


| 
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And therefore fit you down in gentleneſs, 

And take upon command what help we have, 

That to your wanting may be miniſter d. [while, 
Orlando. Then but forbear your food a little 

W hiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 

And give it food. There is an old poor man, 

Who after me hath many a weary ſte 

Limp'd in pure love; till he be firſt fue d, 

Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, 

{ will not touch a bit ! | 


The World compared to a Stage. 

Thou ſeeſt we are not all alone unhappy— 
This wide and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play, 

Jaques. All the world 's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms: | 
And then the whining ſchool-boy, with his 

ſatchel | ; 


And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 


Till that the very means do ebb ? 


Unwitling!ly t ſchool. And then the lover; 
Sighting like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

M:de to his miſtreſs* eye-brow. Then, theſoldier, 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Secking the bubble reputation { juſtice, 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the 
In fair round belly with good capon lin'd, 

With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cur, 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 

And ſo he plays his part. The fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, | 
With ſpectacles on 's noſe and pouch on 's fide ; 
His youthful hoſe, well fav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhanks; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his found. Laſt ſcene Gall, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhnels, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, fans taſte, ſans every thing. 


Ingratitude. A Song. 
Blow, blow, thou winter-wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind 
As man's mgratitude : 
Thy tooth is not fo keen, 


| Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 


Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
Thou doſt not bite fo nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Tho' thou the waters warp, 
Thy ſting is not fo ſharp 
8 As friend remember'd not. 


Scornful Love. 


Sylvins. The common executioner, 


Whoſe heart th' accuſtom'sd fight of death makes 
hard, | 
Falls not the axe upon the humble neck, 


Nanz' 
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But firſt begs pardon: will you ſterner be 
Than he that dies and lives 5 bloody drops? 
Phebe. I would not be thy executioner: 
IT fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eye; 
Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable, 
That eyes, that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them 
kill thee : | . 
Now counterfeit to ſwoon; why, now fall down; 
Or, if thou canſt not, O, for ſhame, for ſhame, 
Lie not, to ſay mine eyes are myrderers. {[ thee. 
Now ſhcw the wound mine eye hath made in 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and rhere remains 
Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure [eyes, 
Thy palm ſome mement keeps: but now mine 
Which I hare darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt to any. 
Slvuius. O dear Phcebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the pow'r of fancy, 
Then ſhall you know rhe wounds inviſible 
That Love's keen arrows make. 


Scorn retorted. 
Od's my little life! 

J think ſhe means to tangle mine eyes too. 
No, faith, proud miftreſs ! hope not after it; 
*Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worthip. 
Vou fooliſh ſhepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain? 
You are a thouſand times a properer man 
Than ſhe a woman: Tis ſuch fools as you 
That make the world full of ill-favour'd 

children. | 
Tis not her glaſs, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you ſhe ſees herſelf more proper 
Than any of her lineaments can ſhew her. 
Bur, miſtreſs, know yourſelf; down on your knees 
And thank Heaven, faſting, for a good man's love: 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your car, 


Sell when you can, you are not for all markets 


Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer ; 
Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer. | 


Tender Love. 
So holy, and fo perfect is my love, 
And I in ſuch a poverty of grace, 
That I ſhall think it a moſt plentcous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harveſt reaps : looſe now and then 
A icatter'd ſmile, and that I Il live upon. 
| Real Love diſſembled. a 
- Think not I love him, though I afk for him 


Tis but a peeviſh boy ;—yet he talks well :— 
But what care I for words? Yet words do well, 


When he that ſpeaks them pleaſes thoſe that hear. | 


It is a pretty youth; not very pretty ;— 
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But ſure he 's proud; and yet his pride becomes 
. 

He Il make a proper man; the beſt thing in him 

Is his complexion: and faſter than his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

He is not very tall; yet for his years he 's tall; 

His leg is but ſo ſo; and yet tis well: 

There was a pretty redneſs in his lip, 

A little riper and more luſty red 

Than that mix'd in his cheek; twas juſt the 
difference 

Betwixt the conſtant red and mingled damaſk. 

There be ſome women, Sylvius, had they mark'd 
him 

In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him; but, for my part, 

I love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 

I have more cauſe to hate him than to loye him; 

For what had he to do to chide at me? 

He ſaid mine eyes were black, and my hair black 

And, now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me: 

[ marvel * I anſwer' d not again; 

But that s all one; omittance is no quittance, 


. | 
A fine Deſcription of a fleeping Man about to be 
deftroxed by a Snake and a Lioneſs. 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd 
with age, | 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, _ 
A wretched, ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 
Lay ſleeping on his back; about his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had writh'd itſelf, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, : 
And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a buſh ; under which buſh's ſhade 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, watch 
Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir: for tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt | 
To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead. 
Conwerfion. 
| T do not ſhame 

To tell you what I was, ſince my converſion 
So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 


Love. 
Pbœrbe. Good ſhepherd, tell this 
'tis to love. 
Sylvirs. It is to be all made of ſighs and tears; 
It is to be all made of faith and ſervice; 


youth what 


It is to be all made of fantaſie, 


All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes : 
All adoration, duty, and obſervance ; 

All humbleneſs, all patience and impatience : 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance. 


The Uncertainty of Opinion in Anxiety. 


Due.- Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promiſed 2 


Orlandg. I ſometimes do believe, and ſome- 
times do not; 


fear, 


1 As thoſe that fear, they hope, and know they 


Song 's 


ie 
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As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
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Song. On Matrimony. | 


Wedding is great Juno's crown 
O bleſſed bond of board and bed! 
'Tis Hymen pcoples every town, 
High wedlock then be honoured: 
Honour, high honour and renown, 
To Hymen, god of every town! 


5 3. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
| SHAKSPEARE. 
Child-bearing prettily expreſſed. 
Herſelf almoſt at fainting under 
The pleaſing puniſhment that women bear. 


Cheats well deſcribed. 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage ; 


DBark-workiog ſorcerers, that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many ſuch-like liberties of fin ! 


Man's Pre-eminence. 

Why headſtrong liberty is laſh'd with woe. 
There 's nothing ſituate under Heaven's eye, 
But hath its bound, in earth, in ſea, in ſky; 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males' ſubjects, and at their controuls. 
Men, more divine, the maſters of all the ſe, 
Lords of the wide world, and wild watry ſeas, 
Indu'd with intclle&ual ſenſe and ſouls, 

Of more pre-eminence than fiſh and fowls, 

Are maſters to their females, and. their lords : 

Then let your will attend on their accords. 
Patience eafier taught than practiſed. 

Patience unmov'd, no marvel though ſhe pauſe; 

They can be meek, that have no other cauſe : 

A wretched foul, bruis'd with adverſity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 

But, were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 
As much or more we ſhould ourſelves complain, 


Defamation. 
I ſee, the jewel beſt enamelled 


Will loſe its beauty: and tho gold bides ſtill, 


That others touch; yet often touching will 
Wear gold. And fo no man that hath a name, 
But falſehood and corruption doth it ſhame. 


Wife's Exhortation on a Huſband's Infidelity. 
Ay, ay, Antipholus, look ſtrange and frown ; 
Some other miſtreſs hath thy ſweer aſpects: 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. { vow, 
The time was once when thou, unurg'd, wouldſt 


That never words were muſic to thine ear, 


That never object pleaſing in thine eye, 
That never touch well welcome to thine hand, 
That never meat ſweet ſavour'd in thy taſte, 
Unleſs I ſpake, or look d, or tonch'd, or carv'd, to 
hee. (it, 
How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes 
That thou art then eſtranged from thyſelf ? 
Thyſelf I call it, being ſtrange to me; 


That, undividable, incorporate, 


Am better than thy dear ſelf 's better part. 
Ah, do not tear away thyſelf from me: 


A 531, 


For know, my love, as eaſy mayſt thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 
And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition or diminiſhing, 
As take from me thyſelf, and not me too. 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Shouldſt thou but hear I were licentious; 
And that this body, conſeerate to thee, 
By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate ! 
Wouldft thou not ſpit at me, and ſpurn at me, 
And hurl the name of huſband in my face, 
Aud tear the ſtain'd ſkin off my harlot brow, _ 
And from my falſe hand cut the wedding- ring, 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 

I know thou canſt; and therefore ſee thou do it. 
am poſſeſt with an adulterate blot, "4 


My blood is mingled with the crime of loft 


For if we two be one, and thou play falſe, 

do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 

Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. 

A Rrjpedt to Decency and the Opinion of the World, 
an excellent Bulwwark to ow Firines, © 

| Have patience, Sit; O, let it not be ſo; 

Herein you war againſt your reputation, 

And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpe&t 

Th' inviolated honour of your wife. 

Once this— Your long experience of her wiſdom, 

Her ſober virtue, years, and modeſty, 

Plead on her part ſome cauſe to you unknown; 

And doubt not, Sir, but ſhe will well excuſe 

Why at this time the doors are made againſt you, 

Be rul'd by me; depart in patience, 

And let us to the Tiger all to dinner 


And, about evening, come yourtelf alone, 


To know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint. - 

If by ſtrong hand you offer to break in, | 
Now in the ſtirring paſſage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be made of it; 

And that ſuppoſed by the common rout 

Againſt your yet ungalled reputation, 

That may with foul intruſion enter in, 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead: 
For ſlander lives upon ſucceſſion ; 

For ever hous'd where it once gets poſſeſſion. 


222 — for Wives, and the ill Efeds of 
Jealouſy. als 
Abbeſs, Hath he not loſt much wealth by 
wreck at ſea ? | 
Buricd ſome dear friend ? Hath not elſe his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love? "ff 
A fin prevailing much in youthful men, 

Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of theſe ſorrows is he bel to? [laſt; 
Adriana. To none of theſe, except it he the 
Namely, ſome love that drew him off from home. 
Abbejs. You ſhould for that have reprehended 

Adriana, Why ſo I did. Chim. 
A3be/s. But not rough enough. - 
Adriana. As roughly as my modeſty would 
_ 4bbeſs. Haply in private, { let me. 
Adriana. And in aſſemblies too. Ta 
Abbeſs. But not enough. 
| Adriana. It was the copy of our conference : 
Nng Ic 
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In bed, he ſlept not for my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it: 
Alone, it was the ſubject of my theme; 
In company, I often glanced at it; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. [was mad 
Atbeſfs. And therefore came it that the man 
The yenom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poiſon more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 
It ſeems, his ſleeps were hinder'd by thy railing: 
And therefore comes it that his head is light. 
Thou fay'ft his meat was ſauc'd with thy up- 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions, [braidings; 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ; 
And what 's a fever, but a fit of madneſs ? 
Thou ſay ſt his ſports were hinder'd by thy brawls: 
Swect recreation barr'd, what doth enſue 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair ? 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale diſtemperatures and foes to life. 
Hl Deeds and ill Words, double Wrong. 
Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in your looks at board: 
Shame hath a baſtard fame, well managed; 
11! deeds are doubled with an evil word. 


Paſſionate Lover's Addreſs to his Miftreſs. 


| Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote; 


Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hairs ; 

And as a bed I Il take them, A; there lie; 
And in that glorious ſuppoſition think 

He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die 


Deſeription of a beggarly Conjurer, or a Fortunc- 
| teller. . 
A hungry, lean-fac'd villain, 


A mere anatomy, a mountcbank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-tellcr, 


A needy, hollow-ey d, ſharp-looking wretch, 


A living dead-man : this pernicious ſlave, 
Forſooth, tock on him as a conjurer ; 
And gazing in my eyes, feeling my pulſe, 
And with no face as t were outfacing me, 
Cries out, I was poſſeſt. | 

| Od Age. 

Not know my voice! O time's extremity, 
Haſt thou ſo cra K d and ſplitted my poor tongue, 
In ſeven ſhort years, that here my only ſon 


And then grace us in the diſgrace of death; 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Fh' endeavour of this preſent breath may bu 
That honour which ſhall bate his ſcythe's on 
And make us heirs of all eternity. [ edge, 
Therefore, brave conquerors ! for ſo you are 
That war againſt your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world's defires ;— 
fur late edict ſhall ſtrongly ſtand in force. 
Navarre ſhall be the wonder of the world; 
Our court ſhall be a little academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art, 
 Longaville. 1 am refolvd; tis but a three 
years faſt; 

The mind ſhall banquer, tho' the body pine— 
Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty. bits 
Make rich the rips, but bankerout the wits. 

Dumain. My loving lord, Dumain is mortified ; 
The groſſer manner of the world's delights 
He throws upon the groſs world's baſer flaves— 
To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die: 
With all theſe living in philoſophy. 

Vanity of Pleaſures. 

Why, all delights are vain : but that moſt vain, 

Which, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain. 


On Studi. 
Study is like the heaven's glorious ſun, [looks ; 
That will not be decp ſcarch'd with ſaucy 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from others books: 
Theſe earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 
Thar give a name to every fixed ſtar, 


Than thoſe that walk, and wot not what they 
are. : 
Tco much to know, is to know nought but fame; 
And every godfather can give a name. 
| Again. | 

So ſtudy evermore is overſhor ; 
While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the things it ſhould : 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth moſt, 
Tis won, as towns with fire; ſo won, ſo loſt. 


Froft. 


An envious ſncaping froſt, 


Knows not my fecble key of untun'd cares ? That bites the firſt-born infants of the ſpring. 


Tho now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ee winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up; 


Yet hath my night of life ſome memory; 


My waſting lamp ſome fading glimmer left; 
My dull deaf cars a little uſe to hear: 

All theſe old witnefics,—I cannot err,— 
Tell me, thou art my fon, Antipholus. 


$4 LOVE's LABOUR LOST, 
| | SHAKSPEARE, 
_ A laudable Ambition for Fame and true Congque/t 
| ade ſc ribed. 
King. LET Fame, that all hunt after in their 
lives, 


Live regiſtet d upon our brazen tombs, 


by 


The Folly and Danger of making Yows. 
_ Neceffity will make us all forſworn ſpace: 
Three thouſand times within theſe three years 
Fer every man with his affe&s is born, 
Not by might matter'd, but by ſpecial grace: 
If I break faith, this word thall ſpcak for me, 
I aim forſworn on mere neceflity. 7 


A conceited Courtier, or Man of Compliments. 
Our court, you know, is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain; 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
T hat hath a mint of phraſes in his Ss 
One whom the muſic of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony : 
A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny. 


This 


Book III. 


Have no more profit of their ſhinivg nights, 


ant tend Wd 
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This child of fancy, that Armado hight, N Ill Deeds often done for the Sake of Fame. 
For interim to our ſtudies, ſhall relate | A giving hand, though foul, ſhall have fair 
In high-born words the worth of many a knight, | praiſe 
Prom taw ny Spain, loſt in the word's debate. | But come, the bow: Now mercy goes to kill, 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 
But, I proteſt, I love to hear him lie, | Thus will I fave my credit in the ſhoot: 
And I will uſe him for my minſtrelſy. Not wounding, pity would not let me do't; 
Hiron. Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, If wounding, then it was to ſhew my ſkill, 
A man of fire-new words; faſhion's own knight. | That more 2 praiſe than purpoſe meant to kill. 
Toa Beauty. And, out of queſtion, ſo it is ſometimes z | 
My beauty, tho but mean, Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes; [ part, 
Needs not the painted flouriſh of your praiſe : When, for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, We bend to that the working of the heart: 
Nor utter'd by baſe ſale of chapmen's tongues. j As I, for praiſe alone, now leek to ſpill Till. 
| ne, | The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no 
In Normandy ſaw I this Longaville: 3 x Sonnet. | 
A man of rich parts he is ea, Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms : (' Gainſt whom the world cannot hold argu- 


Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well: Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury ; ment) 
The only ſoil of his fair virtue's gloſs Vows, for thee broke, deſerve not puniſhment. 
(If virtue's gloſs will ſtain with any ſoil) A woman I forſwore ; but I will prove 
Is a ſharp wit match'd with too blunt a will; (Thou being a goddeſs) I forſwore not thee : 
W hoſe edge hath pow'r to cut, whoſe will ftit] | My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love: 
wills | Thy grace being; gain'd, cures all diſgrace in me. 
It ſhould none ſpare that come within his power. Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is ; 
Pri. Some merry mocking lord, belike; is t ſo? { Then thou, fair ſun, which on my earth det 
Mar. They ſay fo moſt, that moſt his humours | Exhat & this vapour vow ;/ in thee it is: [ſhine,” 
Know. grow. If broken then, it is no fault of mine; 
Pri. Such ſhort-liv'd wits do wither as they | If by me broke, what fool is not ſo wiſe, 
A Merry Man. o loſe an oath to win a paradiſe? 


. A merrier man, Another. 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, | On a day, (alack the day!) 
T never ſpent an hour's talk withal.. | Love, whoſe month is ever May, 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit; Spyd a bloſſom paſting fair 
For every object that the one doth catch _ [Play wy Op the wanton air: 
The other turns to a mirth- moving jeſt; _ Turo) the velvet leaves the wind, 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expoſitor) | All unſeen, gan paſſage find; 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, That the lover, ſick to death, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, Wiſh'd himſelf the heaven's breath. 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow; 
So ſweet and voluble is his difcourſe. Air, would I might triumph fol 


Burt, alack ! my hand is ſworn, 

Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn. 

Vow, alack ! for 2 unmeet, 

Youth fo apt to pluck a ſweet. 

Do not call it fin in me, | * 
That I am forſworn for thee : 

Thou for whom ev'n Jove would ſwear 

Juno but an Ethiope were; 

And deny himſelf for Jove, 


A comical Deſcription of Cupid or Love. 
O!] and 1, forſooth, in love! 
I, that have been love's Whip; 
A very beadle to a humorous figh : 
A critic ; nay, a night-watch conſtable ; 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 
Than whom no mortal more magnificent! 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 


boy, i inc 

This Signior Julio's giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid, N ane hay hy n 

Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, - Commanding Beauy. 4 
Th' anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans; Who ſees the heavenly Roſalind, 
Liege of all loiterers and malccontents ; TI * oe. _— of * 

: 8 ED EINE 928 282328 h Bows not his vaſſal head, 5 blind, 

pon eee e, Pd rr ee -} Kifles the baſe ground with obedient breaſt ? 

And I to be a corporal of his file, Wh 8 meta 
And wear his colours! like a tumbler's hoop ! at PETEMPLOFY' enn 
What? I! I love! I ſue! I ſeek a wife! Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
A woman, that is like a German clock, That is not blinded by her majeſty ? 
Still a-repairing; ever out of frame, The Power of Lowe. 
And never going right, being a watch, Why, univerſal plodding priſons up 


But being watch'd, that it may ſtill go right? 7 nimble ſpirits in the arteries, 
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As motion and long during action tires 


The ſinewy vigour of the traveller. 


When would you, my liege - or you or yu 
In leaden contemplation, have found out 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 

Of beauteous tutors have enrich'd you with? 
Other flow arts entirely kcep the brain; 

And therefore finding barren practiſers, 
Scarce ſhew a harveſt of their heavy toil : 

But Jove, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But, with the motion of all elements, | 
Courſes as ſwift as thought in every pow'r; 
And gives to ev'ry pow'r a double pow'r, 
Above their functions and their offices. 

It adds a precious ſeeing to the eye; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an cagle blind. 

A lover's cars will hear the loweſt ſound, 
When the ſuſpicious head of theſt is ſtopt. 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible 

Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. 
Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus groſs in 
Fer valour, is not love a Hercules, [ taſte. 


Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ? 


btle as Spbinx ; as ſweet and muſical 
s bright Apollo's lute, ſtrung with his hair: 
And when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony. 
Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs : 


O, then his eyes would raviſh ſavage ears, 


And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women's eyes thus doctrine I derive: 
They ſparkle ſtill the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That ſhew, contain, and nouriſh all the world; 
Elfe, none at all in auglit proves excellent. 


Wiſe Men greateft Fools in Love. 
R. None arc fo ſurely caught, when they are 
catch'd, 
As wit turn'd fool: folly, in wiſdom hatch'd, 
Hath wiſdom's warrant, and the help of ſchool, 
And wit's own grace to grace a lcarned fool. 
Re, The blood of youth burns not with ſuch 
As gravity's revolt ta wantonneſs. [exceſs 
Mar. Folly in fools bears not ſo ſtrange a note, 
As foolery in the wiſe, when wit doth dote : 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
To prove, by wit, worth in ſimplicity. 
Keenneſs of Women's Tongues. 
The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the razor's edge invifible, 
Cutting a ſmaller hair than may be ſeen ; 
Above the ſenſe of ſenſe. fo ſenfib'e 
Seemeth their conference; their conceit hath 
win 
Si eee wind, thought, ſwifter 
things. 
| Ladies maſied and unmaſied. 
Fair ladies maſk'd are roſes in the bud; 
Diſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhown. 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roſes blown, 
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A Lord Chamberlain or Gentleman Uber. 
This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons peaſe; 
And utters it again when God doth pleaſe : 

He is wit's pedlar; and retails his wares 

At wakes, and waſſels, meetings, markets, fairs. 
And we that ſell by grofs, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow. 
This gallant pins the wenches on his fleeve; 

Had he been Adam he had tempted Eve. 

He can carve too, and liſp: Why this is he 
Thar kits'd his hand away in courteſy ; 

This is the ape of form, Monſieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms: nay, he can fmg 

A mean moſt meanly; and in uſherin 

Mend him who can: the ladies call him Swecr 
The ftairs, as he treads on them, kiſs his feet. 
This is the flower that ſmiles on every one, 

To ſhew his tecth as white as whale his bone : 
And conſciences that will not die in debt, 

Pay him the due of honey-tongu'd Boyet ! 

See where it comes - Bchaviour, what wert thou 
Till thus man ſhew'd thee ? and what art thou now? 


Elegant Compliment to a Lady. 
Fair, gentle, ſweet, 
Your wit makes wiſe things fooliſh : when we 
With eyes buſt ſeeing Heaven's fiery eye, 
By light we loſe ligut : your capacity 
Is of that nature, as to your huge ſtore [ poor. 
Wiſe things ſeem foolifh, and rich things but 
. | Humble Zeal to pleaſe. 
That ſport moſt pleaſes,that doth leaſt k now how; 
When zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 
Die in the zeal] of that which it preſents, 
Their form confounded makes moſt form in 
a birth. 
things labouring periſh in their 
The Effe#s of Love. 
For your fair ſakes have we neglected time, 
Play'd foul play with our oaths; your beavty, 
ladies, 5 [mours 
Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our hu- 
Even to the oppoſed end of our intents ; 
And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous— 
As love is full of unbefitting ſtrains, 
All wanton as a child, ſkipping and vain ; 
Form'd by the 2 ; and + +06 Ang like the eye, 
Full of ſtrange ſhapes, of habits, and of forms, 
Varying in ſubjects as the eye doth roll 
To every vary'd object in his glance: 
Which party-colour'd preſence of looſe love, 
Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 
'T hath miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 
Thoſe heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults, 
Suggeſted us to make them-: therefore, ladies, 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewiſe yours. 
Trial of Bove. 
If this auſtere, inſociable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood; 
If froſts, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin weeds, 
Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms of your love, 5 
ut 


mirth, 


When great 
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But that it bear this trial, and laſt love ; 
Then, at the expiration of the year, 
Come challenge me. 


| Feft and Jeſter. 

Roſ. Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I ſaw you : and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts; 
Which you on all eftates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit : 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 
And therewithal to win me, if you pleaſe, 
(Without the which I am not to be won) 
You ſhall this twelvemonth term, from day to day, 
Viſit the ſpeechleſs ſick, and till . 
With groaning wretches : and your taſk ſhall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of {our wit, 
J enforce the pained impotent to ſmile, [death? 


Bir. To move wild laughter in the throat of 


It cannot be, it is impoſſible : 

Mirth cannot move a ſoul in agony. [ ſpirit, 
Rof. Why, that's the way to choak a gibing 

Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe grace 

Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools: 

A jeſt's profperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. Then, if fickly ears, 

Deaft with the clamours of their own dear groans, 

Will hear your idle ſcorns, continue then, 

And I will have you, and that fault withal ; 

But if they will not, throw away that ſpirit, 

And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 

| Right joyful of your reformation, 


Spring. A Song. 

When daiſies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-ſmocks all filyer white, 
And cuckow-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight: 
The cuckow, then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men; for thus ſings he, 
Cuckow! 5 | 
-  Cuckow! cuckow! O word of fear, 

Unpleaſing to a married ear 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks ; 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws; 

And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks; 
The cuckow then, on every tree, 
Mocks marricd men ; for ths ſings he, 
Cuckow ! 

Cuckow ! cuckow ! O ward of fear, 
Unpleaſing to a married ear! 


Winter. A Song. 
When jcicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pal ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl 

To-whoo | 

Tu-whit, to-whoo, a merry note, 

While greaſy Joan doth keel the pct. 
A | | 


4 


A r 
When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw; 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 
And Marian's noſe looks red and raw; 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring ow] 
To-whoo ! 
Tu-whit, to-whoo, a merry note, 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 
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$ 5. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
| | SHAKSPEARE.: 
Virtue gi ven to te exerted, 5 

THERE is a kind of character in thy life, 

That, to the obſerver, doth thy hiſt 
Fully unfold: thyſelf and thy belongings 
Are not thine own ſo proper, as to waſte 
Thyſelf vpon thy virtues, them on thee. 
Heav'n doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themſelves : for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 't were all alike | 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finelytouch'd, 
But to fine iſſues : nor nature never lends 
The ſmalleft ſcruple of her excellence, 
Bur, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and uſe. 

Diſlike of Popularity. 

. I love the people, 
But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes : 
Though it do well, 1 do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe and ave's vehement : 
Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion 
That does affect it. | 

| Authority. 
Thus can the demi-god, authority, 

Make us pay down for our offence by weight. 
The words of Heav'n : On whom it will, it will; 
On whom it will not, ſo; yet ſtill tis juſt. 


The Conſequence of Liberty indulged. 
Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? whence 
comes this reſtraint ? | 
Claug. From too much liberty, my Lucio, li- 
As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, [erty : 
So every ſcope, by the immoderate uſe, 5 
Turns to reſtraint. Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil; and when we drink we die. 
Neglefted Laws. 
| 'T his new governor 
Awakes me all th' enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by 
the wall | 7 
So long, that nineteen zodiacs have gone round, 
And none of them been worn; and for a name, 
Now puts the drowſy and negleCted act 
Freſhly on me: tis ſurely for a name. 


Eloquence and Beauty. 


| In her youth 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect, N 
Such as moves men; beſide, the hath a proſp'rous - 
art, | 


When 


As with a ſaint. 
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When ſhe will play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 
And well ſhe can perſuade. 


| Retired Life. 
My holy Sir, none better knows than you 
How I have ever lov'd the life remov'd; 
And held in idle price to haunt affemblies 
Where youth, and coſt, and witleſs bravery keeps. 


Licentiouſneſs the Conſequence of wnexecuted Laws. 
We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 

(The needful bits and curbs to headſtrong ſtecds) 

Which for theſe nineteen years we have let ſleep; 

Even like an o'ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey: now, as fond fathers, 

Having bound up the threat ning twigs of birch, 

Only to ſtick it in their children's ſight 

For terror, not for uſe; in time the rod crees, 

Becomes more mock'd than fear d: fo our de- 

Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead.; 

And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe; 

The baby the nurſe, and quite athwart 

Goes all decorum. ED | 


Pardon the Sanction of Wickedneſs. _ 

; For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. 5 

A ſevere ſaint-like Governor, | 
| ” Lord Angelo is preciſe ; 
Stands at a guard with envy : ſcarce confeſles 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than tone : hence ſhall we ſee, 
If pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. 


A Virgin addrefi. 
Hail, virgin, if you be; as thoſe check - roſes 
Proclaim you are no leſs ! 


| A Relinions praſeſt. 

IT hold you as a thing enfky'd and fainted ; 
By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in fincerity, 


| Embracing. | 
Tour brother and his lover have embrac'd : 
As thoſe that feed grow fall ; as bloſſoming time, 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon ; ſo her plenteous womb 
5 


Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. 


| Sc bool-fellows. 
Luc. Is ſhe your couſin ? [names, 
Iſab. Adoptedly, as ſchoolmaids change their 
By vaia though apt aſſection. 
Reſolution. 
Our doubts are traitors ; 
And make us loſe the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 
The Prayers of Mujdens effeftual. 
Go to lord Angelo, | 
And let him learn to know, when maidens ſue, 


All their peritions are as freely theirs [] 
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All Men frail. 2 F 
Ms 7 We muſt not make a ſcarecrow of the 
aw, 

Setting it up to ſcare the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape till cuſtom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Ejca. Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 
Than fall, and bruiſe to death: alas, this gen- 
| tleman, 
Whom I would fave, had a moſt noble father. 
Let bat your honour know, 
(Whom I believe to be moſt ſtrait in virtue) 


\ That, in the working of your own affections, 


Had time coher'd with place, or place with wiſh- 
Or that the reſolute acting of your blood ing; 
Could have attain'd th' effect of your own A 4 
Whether you had nor ſome time in your life 
Err'd in this point, which now you cenſure him, 
And pull'd the law upon you. 

Angelo. Tis one thing to be tempted, Eſcalus, 
Another thing to fall. 1 not deny, 
The jury, paſſing on the pris'ner's life, 
May in the ſworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try; what 's open made 
To juſtice, that juſtice ſeizes. What know the laws 
That thieves do paſs on thieves ? "Tis very preg- 

nant, 

The jewel that we find, we ſtoop, and take it, 
Becauſe we fee it; but what we do not ſee 
We tread upon, and never think of it. 
You may not ſo extenuate his offence, 
For I have had ſuch faults : but rather tell me, 
When I that cenſure him do fo offend, 
Ler mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. | | 


Mercy frequently miflakten. 


| Mercy is not itſelf, that oft looks fo ; 


Pardon is ſtill the nurſe of ſecond woe. 


ot ta be too baſiy in Actions irremediable, 
Under your good correction, I have ſeen 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. | 


Bad Actions already condemned, the Actors to be 
: uniſbed. 

Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it ? 
Why, every fault 's condemn'd, ere it be done: 
Mine were the very cypher of a function, 

To fine the faults whole fine ſtands in record, 
And let go by the actor. 


Mercy in Governors recommended. 
No ceremony that to great ones longs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed tword, 
The martial's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace 
As mercy does. If he had been as you, 


And you as he, you would have ſlipt like him; 


But he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern. 
The Duty of mutual Forgiveneſs, 


— Alas! alas 
Why, all the ſovls that were, were forfeit once. 


Men give like gods; but when they wap 999 
As they themſelves would owe them. f | 


And he, that might the vantage beſt have took, 
| Found 
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Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, ſhould 
But judge yon as you are? Oh! think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 


Unprepared Death. © 

Jab. To-morrow ! O, that 's ſudden! ſpare 
| him, ſpare him: 

He's notprepar'd for death ! Even for our kitchens 
We kill the fowl of ſeaſon; ſhall we ſerve Heaven 
With leſs reſpe& than we do miniſter | 

To our groſs ſelves? Good, good my lord, be- 

think you; 
Who is it that hath dy'd for this offence ? 
here 's many have committed it. 5 
Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it 

| hath ſlept; | 
Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If the firſt man that did th' edict infringe 

Had anſwer'd for his deed : now, tis awake; 
Takes note of what is done; and, like a prophet, 
Looks in a glaſs, that ſhews what future evils 
(Or new, or by remiſſneſs new conceiv'd, 

And fo in progreſs to be hatch'd and born) 

Are now to have no ſucceſſive degrees, 

But, ere they live, to end. 

Juflice. 

Jab. Vet ſhew ſome pity. 

Ang. I ſhew it moſt of all, when I ſhew juſtice; 
For then I pity thoſe I do not know, 

Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gall; 

And do him right, that, anſwering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. ; | 
The Abuſe of Authority. 

Oh, tis excellent 
To have a giant's ftrength ! but it is tyrannous 
To uſe it like a giant. 

Great Men's Abuſe of Power. 

Could great men thunder, 

As Jove himſelf does, Jove would ne'er be quiet; 
For ev'ry pelting, petty officer thunder 
Would uſe his heav'n for thunder! Nothing but 
5 Merciful Heav'n ! 

Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulphurous bolt 
Split'ſt the unwedgable and gnarled oak, 
Than the ſoft myrtle. O, but man ! proud man, 
Dreſt in a little brief authority, | 
Moſt ignorant of what he 's moſt affur'd, 
His glaſſy eſſence—like an angry ape, 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high Heav'n, 
As makes the angels weep; who, _ our ſpleens, 
Would all themſelves laugh mortal 

The Privilege of Authority. 

We cannot weigh our brother with ourſelf. 
Great men may jeſt with ſaints ; tis wit in them; 
But, in the lefs, foul profanation. 

That in the captain 's but a choleric word, 
Which in the foldier is flat blaſphemy. 


Conſciouſneſs of our own Faults ſhould make us 
2 "merciful. 
Ang. Why do you put theſe ſayings upon me? 
I/ab. Becauſe authority, though ic err like 
Hath vet a kind of medicine in itſelf, others, 


AT 1 
| Knock there; and aſk your heart, what it doth. 


That ſkims the voice o' the top: goto your boſom : | 
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know | . 
That 's like my brother's fault: if it confeſs 
A natural guiltineſs, ſuch as is his, 
Let it not found a thought upon your tongue 
Againſt my brother's lf, = "AY | 
a: Honeft Bribery. | | 
Iſab, Hark how Il bribe you! Good my Lord, 
Ang. How! bribe me [turn back. 
I/ab. Not with fond ſhekels of the teſted gold, 
Or ſtones whoſe rate is either rich or poor | 
As fancy values them; but with true prayers, / 
That ſhall be up at heaven and enter there 
Ere the ſun riſe: prayers from preſerved ſouls, 
From faſting maids whoſe minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. | 
The Porber of virtuous Beauty. 
Jab. Save your +. ay [Exit Jab. 
Ang. From thee; even from oo Ori 1— 
What 's this > What's this? Is this her fault, or 
mine? doh 65 K 
The tempter, or the tempted, who fins moſt ? hal 
Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt; but ir is I, 


— 


That, lying by the violet, in the ſun, 


Do, as the carrion does, not as the flow'r, 
Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon. Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe 
Than woman's lightneſs > Having waſte ground 
Shall we deſire to raſe the ſanctuary, [en 
And pitch our evils there? Oh, fie, fie, fie“? 
What doſt thou, or what art thou, Angelo > 
Doſt thou defire her foully, for thoſe things | 
That make her good? Oh, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 4 
When judges ſteal themſelves. What! do I love 
Thar I dehre to hear her ſpeak again, Cher, 
And feaſt upon her eyes ? What is t I dream on? 
Oh cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 
With faints doſt bait thy hook ! Moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation, that does goad us on 
To ſin in loving virtue: ne'er could the trumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once ſtir my temper : but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite, — Sh 
, True Repentance. 
Dude. Repent you, fair one, of the finyou carry? 
Jul. I do; and bear the ſhame moſt patiently. 
Duke. II teach you how you ſhall arraign 
your conſcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be ſound, 
Or hollowly put on. 
Jul. Lell gladly learn. | 
Duke. Love you the man that wrong'd you? 
Jul. Yes, as I lovethe woman that wrong d him. 
Duke. So then, it ſeems, your moſt offenceful act 


— 


Was mutually committed? 
Jul. Mutually. This. 
Duke. Then was your fin of heavier kind than 
2 I do confeſs it, and repent ity father. 

ue. Tis meet fo, daughter: but —leſt you 


do repent 
As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, 
W hich ſorrow is always to ourfelves, not Hea ven 
Showing we would not ſpare Heaven, as we love it, 
Zut as we ſtand in fear 


Jul. 
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Jul. I do __ me as it is an evil; 
And take the thame with joy. 
Duke. There reſt. | 


Love in a grave, ſevere Governor. 

When I would pray and think, I think and pray 

To ſev ral ſubjects: Heaven hath my empty words; 
Whilſt my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Iſabel. Heav'n 's in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew his name; 1 
And in my heart the ſtrong and ſwelling evil 
Of my conception: the ſtate, whereon I ſtudied, 
Is like a good thing, being often read, | 
Grown fear'd and tedious; yea, my gravity, 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 
- Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume 
Which the air beats for vain. O place ! O form ! 
How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer fouls 
To thy falſe ſeeming ! Blood, thou ſtill art blood! 
Let s write good angel on the devil's horn ;— 
Tis not the devil's creſt. : 

Smile on the Preſence of the beloved Olject. 

— — 0 Heavens |! | 
Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 
Making both it unable for itſelf, 
And diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 
Of neceſſary fitneſs ? 


— 


So play the fooliſh rhrongs with one that ſwoons ; 
Come all to help him, and thus ſtop the air 
By which be ſhould revive : and even fo 
The gen ral, ſubject to a well-with'd king, 
Quit their own part, and in obſequious fandneſs 
Crowd to his preſence, where their untaught love 
Muſt needs appear offence. g 
Fornication and Murder equalled. 
Fie, theſe filthy vices !—It were as =_m 
To pardomù him that hath from nature ſtol'n 
A man already made, as to remit 7 
Their ſaucy ſweetneſs, that do coin Heaven's image 
In ſtamps that are forbid : tis all as eaſy 
Falſely to take away a life true made, 
As to put mettle in reſtrained means, 
To make a falſe one. 
Compelled Sins. 
: Our compell'd fins 
Stand more for number than for account. 
Lorulineſi of Mind. 
Iab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. [ bright, 
- Thus wiſdom wiſhes to appear moſt 
When it doth tax itſelf : as theſe black maſks - 
Proclaim an enſniel'd beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could difplay'd. | 
Heroic Female Virtue. 


Ang. Admit no other way to ſave his life 
As I ſubſcribe not that, or any other, 

t in the loſs of queſtion), that you his ſiſter, 
Finding yourſelf deſic'd of ſuch a perſon, | 
Whoſe credit with the judge, or own great place, 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-binding law ; and that there were 
No earthly mean to fave him, but that cither 
You muſt lay down the treafures of your body, 
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To this ſuppoſed, or elſe to let him ſuffer ; 
What would you do? 

Iſab. As much for my poor brother as myſelf ; 

That is, were I under the terms of death, 
Th' impreſſion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 
And firip myſelf to death as to a bed | 
That longing I have been ſick for, ere I'd yield 
My body up to ſhame. 

Ang. Then muſt your brother die. 

Jab. And it were the cheaper way: 

Better it were a brother died at once, 

Than that a ſiſter, by redecming him, 

Should die for ever. 

Ang. Were not you then as cruel as the. ſen- 
That you have ſlander'd fo ? { tencE 

I/ab. An ignominious ranſom, and free pardon, 
Are of two houſes ; lawful mercy, ſure, 

[s nothing kin to foul redemption. 
Self-intereft palliates Faults. 

Iſab, It oft falls out, we mean: 
To have what we would have, we ſpeak not what 
I ſomething do excuſe the thing I hate, 

For his advantage that I dearly love. 
oman's Frailty. 

Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 

Iſa. —4 as the glaſſes where they view them - 

elves; 
Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms. 
Women ! help Heaven! men their creation mar, 


In profiting by them: nay, call us ten times frail; 


For we are foft as our complexions are, 
And credulous to falſe prints. . 
Weight of eftabliſbed Reputation. 

Ang. Who will believe thee, Iſabel? 
My unſoil'd name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 
My vouch againſt you, and my place i“ the ſtate, 
Will ſo your accuſation overweigh, 5 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And ſmell of calumny. 

Hope. 
The miſerable have no other medicine 


But only hope. 


Moral Refleftions on the Vanity of Life. 
Be abſolute for death; either death or life 


Shall thereby ve the ſweeter. Rcaſon thus with 


If I do lofe thee, I do loſe a thing [ life : 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou 
Servile to all the ſkiey influences, Cart, 
That doſt this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 
Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death's fool; 
For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 
And yet run'ſt tow'rd him ſtill. Thou art not 
noble; pe > 
For all th' accommodations that thou bear'ſt 
Are * by baſeneſs: thou 'rt by no means 
valiant ; 


For thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender fork 


Of a poor worm. Thy beſt of reſt is ſleep; 

And that thou oft provok'ſt ; yet groſsly fear'l 

Thy death, which is no more. Thou ert not 
| thyſelf ; 

For thou exift'ft on many a thouſand grains, 

That iſſue out of duſt. Happy thou art not; 


| 


For what thou haſt not, till thou ſtriv'ſt to gets 
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And what thou haſt, forgett'ſt. Thou art not certain; 


For thy cemplexion ſnifts to ſtrange effects, 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou 'rt poor; 
For, like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee. Friend thou haſt none; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
The mere effuſion of thy proper loins, 

Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, 


For ending thee no ſooner. Thou haſt nor youth 


But as it were an after-dinner's ſlecp, [nor age, 
Dreaming on both; for all thy bleſſed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 


Of palſied eld; and when thou art old and rich, 


Thou haſt neither heat, affection, limb nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleaſant. What's yet in this, 
That bears the name of life? Yer in this life 
Lie hid more thouſand deaths: yet death we fear, 
That makes theſe odds all even. 


The Terrors of Death maſt in Apprebenſion. 
Claud, Is there no remedy ? 
[{45. None but ſuch remedy as, to ſave a head, 
Would cleave a heart in twain, 

Claud. But is there any? 
I/ah. O, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
Leſt thou a fev'rous life ſhouldſt entertain, 
And fix or ſeven winters more reſpect 
Than a perpetual honour. Dar'ſ thou die ? 
The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion ; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corp'ral ſufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. | 


Reſolution from a Senſe of Honour, 
Claud. Why give you me this ſhame ? 
Think you L can a reſolution fetch 
From flow'ry tenderneſs ? If I muſt die, 
I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in my arms ! 

I/ab. There ſpake my brother; there my fa- 
Did utter forth a voice. [ther's grave 
A ſainted Hypocrite, 

I'ah. Ves, thou muſt die: 
Thou art too noble to conſerve a life 
In baſe appliances. This outward-fainted de- 
Whoſe ſettled viſage and delib'rate word [ puty, 
Nips youth i' th* head, and follies doth emmew 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil; 
His filth within being caſt, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell. | | | 
Claud. The princely Angelo ? 
Iſab. O, 'tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned'ſt body to inveſt and cover 
In princely guards ! | 


The Terrors of Death, 
I/ab. O, were it but my life, 
I 'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin! 


Claud. Ah, Iſabel! ? 
Jab. What ſays my brother? | 
Claud. Death 's a fearful thing, 
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I/ab. And ſhamed life a hateful. 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
To lie in oo obſtruCtion, and to rot; [where ; 
This ſenfible warm motion' to become - 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 


| To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 


And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be worſe than worſt * 
Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts 


| Imagine howling ! 'tis too horrible! 


The wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death. 


 Cowardly Apprebenſion of Death reproached. 


Laab. O, faithleſs coward! O, diſhoneſt wretch ! 


Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice ? 

Is 't not a kind of inceſt, to take life you > 
From thine own ſiſter's ſhame ? What ſhould I 
Heaven grant my mother play'd my father fair 1 
For ſuch a warped flip of wilderneſs 
Ne'er iſſued from his blood Take my defiance— 
Die, periſh ! might but my bending down 


Reprieve thee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed— 


Oh, fie, fie, fie ! 
Thy fin 's not accidental, but a trade; 
Mercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd ; 


|'T were beſt thou dieſt quickly ! 


Virtue and Goodneſs. 
Virtue is bold, and goodneſs never fearful. 


A Bard. F 
Fie, firrah ! a bawd—a wicked bawd ! 
The evil that thou cauſeſt to be done, 


4 


That is thy means to live. Doſt thou but think 


W hat 'tis to cram a maw, or clothe a back, 
From ſuch a filthy vice? Say to thyſelf, 
From their abominable and beaſtly touches 
I drink, I cat, array myſelf, and live. 
Canſt thou believe thy living is a life 


So ſtinkingly depending? Go, mend; go, mend! 


Calumny unavoidable. 
No might nor greatneſs in mortality 
Can cenſure 'ſcape : back- wounding calumn 
The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes. What king fo ſtrong, 
Can tie the gall up in the fland'rous tongue? 


Good Example neceſſary in Rulers. 
He, who the ſword of Heav'n will bear, 
Should be as holy as ſevere 5 
Pattern in himſelf to know, 
Grace to ſtand, and virtue go; 
More nor leſs to others paying, 
Than by ſelf- offences weighing : 


| Shame to him, whoſe cruel ſtriking 


Kills for faults of his own liking ! 
Twice treble ſhame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice, and let his grow ! 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward fide ! 
How may likeneſs made in crimes, 


Mocking praCtice on the times, 
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To draw with idle ſpiders . 


In action all of precept, he di 


Moſt d' rous and ſubſtantial things! 
Jr: AM beautiful Song. * 
Take, oh take thole lips away, 
That fo ſweetly were forſworn ; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miſlead the mern : 
Bur my kiſſes bring again; 
© Seals of love, but ſeal d in vain. 
Hide, oh hide thoſe hills of ſnow; 
Which thy frozen boſom bears, 
' On whoſe tops the pinks that grow 
Are of thoſe that April wears; 
But my poor heart firſt ſer free, 
Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. 
| | Guilty Diligence. 
With whiſpering and moſt guiley diligence, 
ſhew me 
The way twice o'er, | 
Greatneſs ſubjeft to Cenſure. 
O place and greatneſs ! millions of falſe eyes 


Are uck upon thee; volumes of report 


Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious queſts 
Upon thy doings : thouſand ſcapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 

And rack thee in their fancies. 


Execution finely expreſſed. 


By eight to-morrow 


Thou muſt be made immortal ! 


To quali 


Sound Sleep. 


© As faſt lock'd up in fleep, as guiltleſs labour 


When it lies ſtarkly in the traveller's bones, 
| Upright Governor ſuppoſed. 

Prov. It is a bitter deputy. 

Duke. Not fo, not fo; his life is parallel'd 
Even with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice; 
He doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue | 
That in himſelf, which he ſpurs on his power 

fy in others: were he meal'd 
With that which he corrects, then were he ty ran- 
But this being ſo, he 's juſt. [ncus ; 
Good Jai lor. | 

This is a gentle provoſt ; ſeldom, when 

The ſteeled jailor is the friend of men. 
| Comfort from Deſpair. . 
But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 
To make her heavenly comforts of detpair, 
When it is leaſt expected. 
Complaining uſeleſs. "4 
Jab. Injurious world | Moſt damned Angelo! 
Dake. This nor hurts him, nor profits you a jot : 


Forbear it therefore; give your cauſe to Heaven ! 


Character of an Arch Hypocrite. 
O, I conjure thee, prince, as thou believ ſt 


There is another comfort than this world, 


That thou negle& me not, with that opinion 

That I am touch'd with madneſs: make not im- 
| poſſible 1 

That which but ſeems unlike : tis not impoſſible 

Bur one, the wickedeſt caitiff on the ground, 

May feem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 


* 
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As Angelo; even ſo may Angelo, 
In all his dreſſings, characts, titles, forms, 
Be an arch villain: truſt me, royal prince, 
If he be leſs, he 's nothing; but he 's more, 
Had I more names for badneſs. 
Re ſpect due to Place. 


Reſpect to your great place — and let the devil 
Be ſometimes honour'd for his burning throne. 


Impoſſibility of Interceſfon. 

Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her. 
Should ſhe kneel down, in mercy of this fact, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would' break 
And take her hence in horror ! 


Reformed Men ſometimes beft.. 
Twp fay, beſt men.are moulded out of faults ; 
And, fo 


r the moſt, become much more the better 
For being a little bad; ſo may my huſband. 


Intents more ercuſable than Acts. 
His act did not o'ertake his bad intent; 
And muſt be buried but as an intent, 


- 


That periſh'd by the way: thoughts are no ſub- 


Intents, but merely thoughts. 


liess; 
'$ 6. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


" SHAKSPEARE.- 


ratural Preſentlment of Evil finely pointed out; 
ith the Contraſt of a cheerful and melancholy 
Ma 


an, 

Ant. I ſooth, I know not why J am ſo ſad; 

It wearies me: you ſay, it wearies you: 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ſtuff tis made of, whereof it is born, 
Lam to learn, 
And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myſelf, 

Saiar; Your mind is toſſing on the ocean, 
There where your argoſies with portly fail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, — 
Do over-pcer the petty-traffickers, 

That curt ſy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fiy by them with their woven wings. 

Salan. Believe me, Sir, had I ſuch ventures forth; 
The better part of my aſſections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I ſhould be fill 


Plucking the graſs, to know where fits the wind; | 


Peering in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads; 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 
Would make me ſad. 


Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 


Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 


What harm a wind too great might do at ſea. 


I ſhould not ſee the {andy hour-glaſs run, 


But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats; 

And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kits her burial. Should I go to church, 

And ſee the holy edifice of ſtone, : 

And not N ſtraight of dangerous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veſlel's fide, 

Would ſcatter all her ſpices on the ſtream ; 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 
i 
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And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 
To think of this ? and ſhall I lack the thought 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make me 
But, tell not me ; I know, Anthonio [fad ? 
Is ſad to think upon his merchandize; 

Ant. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year: 
Therefore, my merchandize makes me not ſad, 

Sal. Why then you are in love. 

Ant. Fie, fie ! 

Sal. Not in love neither? Then let 

Fou are fad, | 
Becauſe you are not merry: and 't were as eaſy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and ſay you are 

merry, 
Becauſe you are not ſad. Now, by two-headed 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes; 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; | 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 5 
That they'll not ſhew their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neftor ſwear the jeſt be laughable, _ 
The Imprudence of ſetting loo great a Value upon 

the World. | 

© You have too much reſpect upon the world; 
They loſe it that do buy it with much care, 

| The true Value of the World. 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A ſtage, where every man mult play his part; 
And mine a ſad one | 

Cheer fulneſs and affe ted Gravity contraſted. 
Let me play the fool : | 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh 7 I tell thee what, Anthonio, 
J love thee, and it is my love that ſpeaks; 
There are a fort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond; 
And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of om, gravity, profound conceit; 
As who ſhould ſay, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 
O, my Amhonio, I do know of thoſe, 
That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 
For ſaying nothing; who, I am very fare, 
If they ſhould hear, would almoſt damn thoſe ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers 
Ill tell thee more of this another time: 
But fiſh not with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 
acoſe Satire on Silence. 
Silence 1s only commendable 


In a neat's tougue dried. and a maid 


us ſay 


Generous and diſintereſted Friendſhip. 
Ant. L pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know it; 
And, if it ftaad, as you yourſelf till do, 


Janus, 


[ fools. 


not vendible. 
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Within the eye of honour, be aſſur d, 
My purſe, wy perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. 
Baß. In my ſchool-days, when I had loft one 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight ſhaft, 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the otlier ; and, by advent'ring both, 
I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof, 
Becauſe what follows is pure innocence. 
[ owe you much; and, hke a wilful youth, 
That which i owe is loſt : hut if you pleaſe 
To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way ; 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not 
As I will watch the aim, —or to find both, 
Or bring your latter hazard back again, a 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt, [time, 
Ant. You know me well ; and herein ſpend but 
To wind about my love with circumſtance; 


And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 


In mak ing queſtion of my uttermoſt, 

Thaa if you had made waſte of all I have. 

Then do but fay to me what I ſhovld do, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, - 
Aud I am preſt unto it: therefore, ſpeak. 


ä 22722727777WWßC0½:ßß 
Thou know'ſt that all my fortunes are at ſeaz - 


Neither have I money, nor commodity 

To raiſe a preſent ſum : therefore go forth, 
Try what my credit can in Venice do; 
That ſhall be rack'd, even to the uttermoſt, 
To furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. * 
Go, preſeatly enquire, and fo will J, 

Where money is ; and I no queſtion make 
To have it of my trult, or for my fake. 


A Jew's Malice. 
Baſſ. This is ſignior Anthonio. 


Shyl. How like a fawning publican he looks 
LHA. 


hate him, for he is a Chriſtian: 
But more, for that, in low ſimplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
if I can cateſi him once upon the hip, 

L will feed fat the ancient grudge I * him. 
He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails 


On me, my bargains, and my well- won t 
Which he calls intereſt. Curſed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him! | 


A Tew's Sanftity and Hypoctijy. 


| Shyl. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's 


ſneep. 8 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As bis wiſe mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third poſſeſſor; ay, he was the third. 


Ant. And what of him: did he take intereſt ? 


Shyl. No, not take intereſt; not. as you would ſay, 
DireAly intereſt; mark what Jacob did. 
When Laban and himſelf were compromis'd 


That all the eanlings, which were ſtreakedand py'd; 


Should fall as Jacob's hire, the ewes, being cank, 


In end of autumn turned to the rams: 


And when the work of generation was 


3etween thoſe weolly breeders in the act, 
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doubt, 


„ 
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The ſkilful thepherd peel'd me certain wands, 
And, in rhe doing of the deed of kind, 
He fuck them up before the fulſome ewes ; 
- Who, then conceiving, did in ear ing time 
Fall party- colour d lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt; 
And thrift is blefling, if men teal it not. 
Ant. This was a venture, Sirgthat Jacubſerv'd for; 
A thing not in his power to bring to paſs, 
But ſway d and faſhion'd by the hand of Heaven. 
* Was this inſerted to make intereſt good ? 
Or is your gold and filver eëes and rams? 
* Sope. I cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt: 
But note me, ſignior. | | 
Ant. Mark you this, Baſſanio, 
The devil can cite ſcriptore for his purpoſe, 
An evil foul producing holy witnets 
Is like a villain with à ſmiling check; 
A goodly apple, rotten at the heart: 
©, what a goodly outſide falſchood hath ! 
F The FJew's Expoſiulation. 
- Signior Anthonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
Abott my monies, and my uſances: 
Still have I borne it with z patient ſhrug, 
For ſufferance is the badge of ail our tribe. 
© You call me miſbcliever, cut- throat dog, 
And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gabardine, 
And all for uſe of that which is my own. 
Well then, it now appears you nted my help :— 
Go to then ou come to me, and you ſav, 
„ Shylock, we would have monics;z””—you 1ay fo; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my bcard, 
And foot me as you ſpurn a ftranyer-cur - 
Over your threthold : = Montes is your {vit. 
What thouid I fay to you ?—Shovld | not ſay, 
« Hath a-dog money *— ls it pothbic 
A cur can lend three thouſand ducars *”—or 
all I bend low, and in a bondman's &cy, 
Wich bated breath and whitp'ring bumbieneſs, 


neſday laft ; 
You fpurn'd me ſuch a day ; another time 
You call'd me dog; and for theſe courteiics 
I ll lend you thus much monies ?” 
A Fillain's fair Offers fiiſpicions, 
I like not fair terms, and a villain's mind. 
An Apology for a black Complexion. 


Miſlike me not for my complexion, | 


The ſnadow d livery of the bornith'd fun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred, 
Bring me ihe fteireft creature northern born, 
Where Phebvs' fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make incifion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeft, his or mine. 
I reil thee, lady, this aſpect of wine a 
Hat fear'd the valiant: by my love, I ſwear 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too: 1 would not change this hue 
Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 


Merit no Match for the Caprice of Fortune, | 


Lead me to the caſkets, 


ö 
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That flew the ſophy, and a Perſian prince, 
That won three fields of ſultan Solyman,— | 
would oerſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 

Out-brave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 

Pluck the young ſucking cubs Ra the fhe-bcar, 

Yea mock the hon when he roars for prey, 


To win thee, lady: Bur, alas the while! 
If Hercules and Lychas play at dice 
Which 5s the better man, the greater throw 


Toe Jeww's Commands to his Dang hier. 
| Hear you me, [cilica : 


May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page 
And fo may I, blind fortune lcading me, 
Miſs that which one unworthier may attain, 
And die with grieviog. | 
| Gravity aſſumed. 

Ba. But hear thee, Gratiano; 
Thou art tov wild, too rude, and bold of voice; 
Parts that become thee happily enough, 
And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults ; 
But where thou art notknown,why,ttiere they ſhew 
Something too libera!; pray thee, take pain 
To atlay with ſome cold drops of modeſty 
Thy ſkipping ſpirit; left, throvgh thy wild bcha- 
be miſconſtrued in the place 1 go te, [ iour, 
And loſe my hopes. ; 

Gra.——S:gnor Baſſanio, hear me. 
If I do not put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer- books in my pocket, look demurely; 
Nay me, white grace is laying, bold mine eyes 
Thus with my har, and ſigh, and fay Amen; 
Uſe all the obſervance of civility, | 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad oſtent 
To pleaſe his grandam—never truſt me more. 


Lock up my doors; nd when you hear the drum, 


| 


Hp F. Nor thruft your head into the public ſtreet, 
Say this, * Fair Sir, you ſpit on me on Wed- 


His borrow d purſe. : 


And the vile tqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 


To gaze on Chrittian fools with varniſh'd faces: 
But ſtop my houſe's cars;-L mean my caſe- 

ments: 
Let hot the found of ſhallow ſoppery enter 
My ſober houle. | 


Ihylock's Defeription of his Servant. 
$hyl. The pateh is kind enough; but a huge 


| feeder, 


Sna1l-flow in profit, and he ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat. Drones hive not with me: 


Therefore I part with him; and part with him 


Fo one, that I would have him help to waſte 


Fruition mort languid than Eæpeclation. 
O, ten times faſter Venus” pigeons fly 
To teal love's bonds new made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfcited. 
: Who riſeth from a feaſt 
With that keen appetite that he fits down 
Where is the horſe that doth untread again 
Lis tedious meaſures with the uubated fire 
That he did pace them firſt? All things that are, 
Are with More ſpirit chaſed than enjoy d. 


To try my fortune. By this ſeymitar, 
E. F7 *” | 


How 


on 


L 
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How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

The ſcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by tbe ſtrumpet-wind! 
How like'a prodigal doth ſhe return; 
With over-weather'd ribs, and ragged fails, 


Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet-wind 


Portia's Suitors, 

From the four corners of the earth they come 
To kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing faint. 
Th' Hyrcanian deſerts, and the vaſty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as thorough-fares 
Now, for princes to come view fair Portia, 
The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. | 

The Parting of Friends, 
I ſaw Baſſanio and Anthonio part: 

Baiſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return : he anſwered, ** Do not fo; 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio, 
But ſtay the very riping of the time; | 
And for the Jew's bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love. 

Be merry; and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oſtents of love 
As ſhall conveniently become you there.“ 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 

Aud with affection wondrous ſenſible 

He-wrung Baſfanio's hand, and ſo they parted. 

Falſe Judgment of the Many. 
Fortune now, 


lead. | | hath.” 
«© Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he 
You ſhall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 
What fays the golden cheſt ? ha! let me ſee :i— 
« Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men 
WE PM | [ meant 
What many men defire !—-That many may be 
Of the fool multitude, that chooſe by CES 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach: 
Which pries not to the interior, but, liketbe martler, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of caſualty. | 
I will not chooſe what many men dehre, 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 
Honour ought to be conferred on Merit only 


Why then to thee, thou filver treaſure-houſe; 


Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear : 
« Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he 
deſerves.” 


And well ſaid too; for who ſhall go about 


To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the ſtamp of merit? Let none preſume 
To wear an undeſerved dignity. 
O. that eſtates, degrees and offices, | 
Were not deriv'd corruptly ! and that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then ſhould cover, that ftand bane.! 
How _ be commanded, that command 


How much low peaſantry would then be glean'd 
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| 


To my heart's hope |—Gold, ſilver, and baſe] 


| 563 
Fromthe true ſeed of honour! andhowmuchhonour 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 

To be new varniſh'd ! * 

Love's Meſſenger compared to an April Day. | 

| have not ſeen | 5 
So likely an ambaſſador of love ; 
A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 
To ſhew how coſtly ſummer was at hand, 
As this fore-ſpurrer comes before his lord. 
Mujic. \ 

Let muſic ſound, while he doth make his choice! 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end, 
Fading in muſic.— That the compariſon 
May ſtand more proper, my eye thall be the ſtream 
And watry death-bed for him: he may win; 
And what is muſic then? Then muſic is, 


| Even as the flouriſh, when true ſubjects bow 


To a new=-crowned mon arch: ſuch it is 
As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And ſummon bim to marriage. 
Now he goes | | 
With no leſs preſence, but with much more love, 
Than young. Alcides, when he did redeem 3 
The virgin tribute paid by ho ling Troy 
To the ſea- monſter: I ſtand for ſacrifice z 
The reſt aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleared viſages, come forth to view 
The iſſue of the exploit. 
| A Song. On Fancy. 
I 


Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nouriſhed ? 
Ki Reply. 
boy © 
It is engevder'd in the eyes; 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies: | 
Let us all ring fancy's knell; 
Hell begin it,—Ding dong, bell. 
The Deceit of Ornament or Appearances. 
So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves, 
The world is till deceiv'd with ornament, 
In law, whit plea fo rainted and corrupt, 
But, being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice, 
Obſcures the ſhow of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but ſome ſober brow 
Will blefs it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the groſſneſs with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice fo ſimple, but aſſumes 
Some mark of virtue on his ourward ports. | 
How many cowards, whole hearts are all as falſs 
As ſtairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins _ 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward ſearch'd, have livers white as milk! 
And theſe ailume. but valour's excrement, 
Jo render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 
And you ſhall ſee, tis purchas d by the weight; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, : 
Making them lighteſt that wear moſt of it. 
So are thoſe eriſped, ſnaky, golden locks, * 
W hich make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, known 


! 
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Aud there is ſu 
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To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 
The fcull that bred them, in the ſepulchre. 


Thus ornament is but the guiled ſhore 
Jo a moſt dangerous ſea ; the beauteous ſcarf 


= Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 
The ſeeming truth which cunning times on on 


T'entrap the wiſeſt Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 


Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
Tween man and man: but thou, thou e lead, 


Which rather threat neſt than doſt promiſe aught, 
Thy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence, 
And here chooſe I; joy be the conſequence ! 


. Joy on Succeſs. 

How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubrful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhuddering fear, and green-eyed jcalouly ! 


O love, be moderate, allav thy ecſtaſy, 


In meaſure rem thy joy, ſcant this exceſs ; 
I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſo, 
For fear I ſurfeit 
| Portia's Picture. 

What find I here ? | 
Fair Portia's counterfeit * What demi-god 
Hath come fo near creation ? Move theſe eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips 
Parted with fugar breath; fo ſwcet a bar 
Should ſunder ſuch ſweet friends: Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider; and hath woven 
A g»iden meſh t' intrap the hearts of men, 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs : but her eves,— 
How could he fee to do them ? Having made one, 


Methinks it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 


And leave itſeif unfurniſhed. 

Succeſsful Lover compared to a Congueror. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
Thar thinks he hath done well in people's eycs, 

Hearivg applauſe and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in ſpirit, ftill gazing in a doubt 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no; 
So, thrice fair lady, ſtand I, even ſo. 
An amiable Bride, 
Portia. Tho' for myſelf alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better; yet for you 
] would be trebled twenty times myſelf; ſrich; 
A thouſand times more fair, ten thouſand timesmorc 
That only to ſtand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account: but the full ſum of me | 
Is ſum of ſomething; which, to term in groſs, 
Is an unleffon'd girl, unſchool'd, unprattis'd : 
N in this, the is not yer ſo old 
e may learn; happier than this, in that 
She is not bred fo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all is, that her gentle ſpirit 
Commits itſelf to yours, to be directed, 
As from her lord, her govervor, her king. 
Lover, Thoughts compared to the inarticulate 
: | Joys of a Crowd. © 
Baſſ. Madam, you have bereft me of all words; 
Only my ER to you in my-veins : 
confuſion in my powers, 
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| And wiſh, for all that, that I had not kill d them!— 
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As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing, pleaſed multitude; 
Where every ſomething, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of joy 
Expreſt and not expreſt. 
Valuable Friend. 
Por. Is it your dear friend that is thus in 
trouble? | | 

Bas. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beſt condition'd, and unwearied ſpirit 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What ſam owes he the Jew ? 

Baſſ. For me, three thouſand ducats. 

Por. What, no more ? 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond ; 
Double fix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſcription 
Should lofe a hair thro' my Baſſanio's fault. 

 Imiplacable Revenge. 

I' have my bond; I will not hear thee ſpeak, 
[ '}] have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more. 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-eyed fool 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh and yield 


To chriſtian interceſſors. 


Generous Friend ſbip. | 

Lor. Madarn, although I ſpeak it in your pre- 
You have a noble and a true conceit [ ſence, 
Of godlike amity : which appears moſt ſtrongly 
Ia bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
How true 2 gentleman you ſend relief, : 
How dcar a lover of my lord your huſband, 
[ knaw you would be prouder of the work 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 

Por. [ never did repent for doing good, 
Nor ſhall not now: for in companions 
That do converſe and waſte the time together, 
Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There muſt be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of ſpirit; 
Which makes me think that this Anthonio, 
Being the boſom lover of my lord, 125 
Muſt needs be like my lerd: if it be ſo, 
How little is the coſt I have beſtow'd, 
In purchaſing the ſemblance of my ſoul . 
From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty! _ 
This comes too near the praifing of myſelf ; 
Therefore no more of it. | 
A pert, bragging Youth. 
I 'll hold thee any wager, 

When we are both accoutred like young men, 
en prove the prettier fellow of the two, 


And wear my dagger with a braver grace; 


And ſpeak, between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth: and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies fought my love, 4 
Which I denying, they fell fick and died; 

I could not do with all; then I Il repent, 


And 


Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 
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And twenty of theſe puny lies I 'l tell; 
That men ſhall ſwear Ive diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth : I have within my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging jacks 
Which J will practiſe. : 


Afetation in Words. 
O dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuited ! | 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. 
Portia's Merit. 
| It is very meet . 
The lord Baſſanio live an upright life; 
For, having ſuch a bleſſing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth; 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 
Why, iftwo gods ſhould play ſome heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women,“ 
And Portia one—there muſt be ſomething elſe 
Pawn'd with the other ; for. the 
Hath not her fellow. 
The Few's Reaſon for his Revenge. 
Shzl. I have poſſeſs'd your grace. of what 1 
purpoſe ; ; 
And by our holy ſabbath have I ſworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond, 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 
You Il aſk me, why I rather chooſe to have 
A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats : I'll not anſwer that; 
But, ſay, it is my humour. ls it anſwer'd ? 
What if my houſe be troubled: with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
To have it baned ? What, are you anſwer'd yet? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 
- Some that are mad if they behold a cat; - 
And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' th' noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine for affection: 
Maſters of paſſion ſway it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loaths. Now, for your anſwer : 
As there is no firm reaſon to be render'd, 


| 


Why he, a_harmleſs necellary cat; 

Why he, a woollen bag-pipe ; but of force 
Muſt yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame” 

As to offend, himſelf being offended ; 

So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg'd hate and a certain loathing 
JI bear Anthonio, that I follow thus | 

A loſing ſuit againſt him. Are you anſwer'd ? 


Unfeeling Revenge. 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height; 
You may as well uſe queſtions with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven; 


= 


poor rude world 
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As ſeek to ſoften that (than which what's harder?) 
His Jewith heart. | 
4 If Retaliation. _ 
Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, rend ring 
none? ; 
Shy!. What judgment ſhall I dread, doing ne 
wrong ? 


You have among you ** a purchas d ſlave, 
W hich, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in flaviſh parts, 
Becauſe you bought them: ſhall I ſay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ; 
Wiry ſweat they under burthens ? let their beds, 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be ſcaſon'd with ſuch viands ; you will anſwer, + 
The ſlaves are yours. So do I anſwer you: 
The pound of fieſh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice: | 
I ftand for judgment: anſwer ; ſhall I have it? 
Jews wolfijh Spirit, an Argument far Tranſs 
mIgration. 
Gra. Oh, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog! 
And for thy Rfe, let juſtice be accus d. 
Thou almoſt mak'ft me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 
Into the trunks of men: thy curriſh ſpirit 
Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell foul fleer, 
And, whilſt thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Infus'd itſelf in thee; for thy defires 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ftarv'd, and ravenous. 
9 thou canſt rail the ſeal from off my 
| d, | ; : 
Thou but offend'ſ thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud: 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſs ruin. I ſtand here for law. 


| Merey. 

The quality of mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. Ir is twice bleſſed; 
It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
'Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His ſceptre ſhews the forde of temporal pow'r, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, | 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above the ſceptred ſway. | 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kin 
It is an attribute to God himſelf; | 
And earthly pow'r doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jed, 
Though juftice be thy plea, confider this 
That, in the courſe of juſtice, nune of us 
Should-ſee falvation : we do pray for mercy; _ 
And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. | 
we Juflice muft be impartial, © 
| I deſeech you, : 
Wreſt once the laws to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 
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You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 
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© Cheerful Refignation, with friendly Tenderneſs. 


- Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
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Upon the wild fea banks, and waft her love 
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Por. It muſt not be; there is no power in Ve- 
Can alter a decree eftablithed : [nice 
*T'will be recorded for a precedent ; | 
And many an error. by the ſame example, 

Will ruth into the ſtate : it cannot be. 


Ant. I am arm'd and well prepar'- 
Give me your hand, Baſſanio; fare you well! 


For herein fortune ſhows herſelf more kind 
Than is her cuſtom.— lt is ſtill her uſe, 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty; Fall hich ling'ring penance 
Of ſuch a miſery doth ſhe cut me off. CE 
Commend me to your honourable wife: 
Tell her the proceſs of Anthonio's end; 
Say how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in death ; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Baſſanio had not once a love, 
Repent not you that you ſhall loſe your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt. 
Ample Payment. | 
He is well paid that is well ſatisfied. 
Deſeription of a Moon-light Night, with fine 
Mufic, £ 
Lor. The moon ſhines bright: in ſuch a night 
. as this, : 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe; in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks. mounted the Frojans wall, 
And figh'd his foul toward the Grecian tents 
Where Crefiid lay that night. | 
Jeſ. In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o ertrip the dew; 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 


* 


And ran diſmay d away. 
Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 


o come 12 to Carthage. 
Feſ. In ſuch a night. 4 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old ZEfon. 
Lor. In fuch a night, 
Did Je ſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew ; 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. | 
Jef. And in ſuch a night, | 
Did young Lorenzo ſwear, he lov'd her well; 
Stealing her foul with many vows of faith, 
And nt er a true one. 
Lor. And in ſuch a night, 
Did pretty Jeffica, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 


. upon this bank ! | 


Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſic 
C eep in our ears; (oft ſtillneſs and the night 


Become the touches of ſweet harmo iy. | 


Sit, I: ſſica; look, how the oor of hcav'n 
Is. thi: k inlaid with patines of bright gold; 


| Boo HI. 


But in his motion like an angel ſings, 

Still quiring to the young- eyed cherubins: 

Such harmony is in immortal ſouls; 

Bur, whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 

Doth grolsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear jit.— 

Come, hs, and wake Diana with a hymn; 

With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs ear, 

And draw her home with muſic. : 
Jeſ. I am never merry when | hear ſweet muſic. 
Lor. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive : 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colrs, 2 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood; 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 

Or any air of muſic touch their ears, 

You thall preceive them make a mutual ſtand, 

Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 

By the ſweet pow'rof muſic. Therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and 

floods; 

Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 

Bur muſic for the time doth change his nature. 

The man that hath not muſic in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 8 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. 


A good Deed compared io a Candle, and the Eſecꝭs 
of Time, Circumflance, Sc. 


Por. How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So inines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Ner. When the moon ſhone, we did not ſes the 
candle. | | 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs; 
A ſubſtitute ſhines rr Sings | 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empti-s ittelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main waters. Muſic ! hark! 
Ner. It is your muſic, madam, of the houſe. 
Por. Nothing is good, I fee, without reſpect; 
Methinks it ſounds much ſweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence beftows that virtue on it, madam. 
Por, The crow does ſing as ſweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended; and, 1 think, 
Then gutingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
hen ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. * 


| How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 


Lo their tight praiſe, and true perfection! | 
Peace, hoa ! the moon ſleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak'd! 
Moon lig bi Night. 
This night, methinks, is but the day-light-fick; 
t looks a litile paler ; tis a day, 5 
Such as the day is when the ſun is hid. 


Profeſſions needleſs, where Intentions are ſincere, 


Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe z 
It muſt appear in other ways than words, 


There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
| . ol 


| Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy. 2 
er oy Elegant 


Elegau. Compliment. | i Nun. | F : 
Fair ladies, you drop manna in the. way, _ Tho. Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your 


Of ſtarved people. 


deſires, * 
— Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
$ 7. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Whether (if you yield not to your father's choice 
: SHAK>PEARE:| You can endure the livery of a nun; : 
Deſcription of Spendthrifts, who ſcek to better their | For aye to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, 
Fortunes by rich Wives. o live a barren ſiſter all your life, | 
E doth object; I am too great of birth; Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon. 
And that, my ſtate being gall'd with my Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their blood, 
I ſeek to heal it only by his wealthi: [expence, To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage! X 
Beſides theſe, other bars he lays before me | But earthher happy is the roſe diſtill d, 
' My riots paſt, my wild ſocieties ; Than that which, withering on the virginthorn, 
And tells me, tis a thing impoſſible Grows, lives, and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs. | 
] ſhould love thee but as a property. . cre grow, ſo hve, ſo die, my lord, 
uable Woman loved for ber own Sake, fte © WI ve My Vun tent Bp 
3 thee, I ray thee of a — 5 Unto his lordſhip, to whole 2 d yoke. 
Than ſtamps in gold, or ſums in ſealed bags; My foul conſents not to give , 


: d tis the very riches of thyſelf True Laue ever croſſed. 1 
2 505 I eas at. 9 Ly. Ah me ! for aught that ever I could read, 
3 3 Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
Fairtes, e Rewar ds and Puni/bments. The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth : 
Cricket, to Windſor's chinneys ſhalt thou leap: jut either ir was different in blood. 
Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd and hearths un- Gyr elle miſgrafted in reſpect of years; 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry: [ ſwept, Oo elle it ſtood upon the choice of friends: 
Our radiant queen hates fluts and flurtery. | Or, if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
Go you, and Where's! ede: you find a maid War, death, or fi. knels, did lay ſiege to it 
That ere ſhe fleep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, | N aking it momentary as a ſound, 
Rein up the organs of her _ ö | Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream 
Sleep ſhe as Toung as exrelet nancy; = Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
5 Bur thoſe that fleep, and think not on their fins, | Fat, in a ſpleen, unfolds both beav'n and earth: 
Pinch.them, arms, legs, back, ſhoulders, ſides Anders © "T's pow'r to ſay—Behold! 
' 2nd ſhins, The jaws of datkneſs do devour it up: 5 
: ch 5 So quick bright things come to confuſion ! 
> $ 8. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT's DREAM, 7; — Thea let — teach our trial patience, 
| | SHAKSPEARE. | Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs, ſighs, 
| Tediouſneſs of Expeftation. As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and 
Tbeſ. Her flow | {my defires, | Wiſhes, aud tears, poor fancy's followers. . 
This old moon wanes! ſhe lingers :  _ 4ffignation. $ 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, | TI ſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. By his beſt arrow with the golden head, 
The Witcheraft of Lowe. By the ſimplicity of Venus“ doves, NE i 
My gracious duke, By that which kaitreth ſouls, and proſpers loves ; 
This man hath *witch'd the boſom of my child: Aud by that fire which burnt the Carthage 
. Thou, thou, Lyſander, thou iv 3 | 
4 * W n dan pn: When the falſe Trojan under ſail was ſeen 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child : By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
| Thou haſt by moon-light at her window ſung, In number more than ever women ſpoke ; 
* With feigning vaice, verſes of feigning love; In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, 
And ſtol'n th' impreſſion of her fantaſy To-morrow truly will Z meet with thee. 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, Med-ft and generous Eulogium of a Rival. 
Knacks, trifſes, noſegays, ſweetmeats, meſſengers | 77}, Call you me fair? That fair again unſay : 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth: = Demetrius loves you, fairs O happy fair! (air 
With cunning haft thou filch'd my daughter's] Vour eyes are lode-ſtars, and your tongue's ſweet 
„heart: OT | More tunable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, | 
| Turn'd her obedience, which is due to me, When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
b | To ſtubborn harthneſs. Sickneſs is catching :. O, were favour fo! | 
| A Father's Authority. | Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere 1 go: : 
To you your father ſhould be as a god; My ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your eye; 
One tat compos'd your beauties; yea, and one My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's ſweer 
To whom you are but as a form in wax melody. | | => 
By him imprinted ;z and within his power Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, . 
8 0 leave the figure, or disfigure it. The reſt I Il give to be to you tranſlated. | 
7, N | 004 O teac 
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O teach me how you look; and with what art 
You ſway the motion of Demetrius“ heart. 
| . Moon. 8 
| | When Phoebe doth behold 
Fer filver viſage in the watry glaſs, | 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. 
Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity : . 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind; 
Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment taſte : 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haſte : 
And therefore is Love ſaid to be a child, 
Becaule in choice he is ſo oft beguil'd : 
As waggiſh boys in game themſelves forſwear; 
do the toy Love is perjur'd every-where. 
" Corrflips and Fairy Employment, 
The cowflips tall her penſioners be; 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee; 
Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours ; 
In thoſe freckles live their favours : 
J muſt go ſeck ſome dew-0rops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowſlp's car. 
\ © Puck, or Robin Cood-fellow. 
I am that merry wand'rer of the night. 
J jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 


When Ia fat and bean-fed horſe beguile, 


Neighing in likeneſs of a filly foal ; 
And ſametimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 


| In very bkeneſs of a roaſted crab; 


Aud, when the drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale: 

The wiſeſt aunt, telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three-foor ſtool miſtaketh me; 
Then ſlip I from her bum, down topples ſhe, 
And Tailor cries, and falls into a congh ; 

And then the wholequire hold their hips, and loffe ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and ſwcar 
A merrier hour was never wafted there. 


Fairy Jealouſy and the Efetts of it, 

Theſe are the forgerics of jealouſy ; 
And never, fince the middle ſummer's fpring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by ruſhy brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the ſca, 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 
But with thy brawlsthou haſt diſturb'd our ſport : 
Therefore the winds, piping to vs in vain, 
As in revenge, have fack'd up from the ſea 
Contagious fps which falling in the land, 
Have ev'ry pelting river made ſo proud, 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox has therefore ftretch'd his yoke in vain, 
T he ploughman loſt his ſweat; and the green corn 


 Hath rotted, ere its youth attain'd a beard : 


The fold ftands empty in the drowned ficld. 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock : 


be nine-men's morris is fill d up with mud, 


And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undiftinguiſhable, 


Ins human mortals want their winter here ; 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
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Book III. 
No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt: 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 

That rheumatic diſeaſes do abound. 

And, thorough this diftemperature, we ſce 

The ſeaſons alter; hoary-headed frofts _ 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe ; 

And on old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 

An od' rous chaplet of ſweet ſummer-buds 

Is, as in meck'ry, ſet: the ſpring, the ſummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries, and the *'mazed world 

By their increaſe now knows not which is which. 


Lowe in Idlenefs. 
Thou remember'ft 
Since once I fat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
Thar the rude fea grew civil at her ſong ; 


And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 


To hear the ſea-maid's muhc. | 
That very time I ſaw (but thou couldſt not) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim he took 

At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt; 

And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his. bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts, 
But I might ſee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon; 
And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on, | 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upona little weſtern flow'r, [ wound, 
Before milk-white ; now purpled with love's 
And maidens call it, “ Love in idleneſs.“ 


Hirtuaus Love's Proteftion and Reliance. 


Your virtue is my privilege for that. 
It is not night when I do fee your face, 


Therefore I think I am not in the night: 


Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. 


| Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone, 


When all the world is here to look on me ? 
A Fairy Bank. | 
I know a bank, whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where 0x-lips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quinte over-canopy'd with luſcious woodbine, 
With ſweet muſk-roſes, and with eglantine : 
There fleeps Titania, ſometime of the night, 
Lull'd in theſe flow'rs with dances and delight. 
Fairy Courte/ies. | 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman z 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricots and dewberries ; 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries 3 
The honey - bags ſteal from the humble- bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes; 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe ; x 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes; 


Nod to him, clves, and do him courteſies. 


Swifin 


Book III. 


Sito ſineſi of Fairy's Motion. 
I go, I go, look how I go; : 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow, 
Senſe of Hearing quickened by Loſs of Sgbt. 
Dark night, that from the eye his function 
takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes; 
Wherein it doth impair the ſeeing ſenſe, 
It pays the hearing double recom penſe. 
Female Friendſbip. 
ls all the council that we two have ſhar d, 
The ſiſter vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty- footed time 
For parting us: O! and is all forgot? 


All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood innocence 7 


We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion ; 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds, 
Had been iucorp'rate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition: 
Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem: 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 
And will you rend our ancient love aſunder, 
To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend ? 
It js not friendly, tis not maidenly ; 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 
Though I alone do feel * injury. 
Lover's Hate the greateft Harm. 
What can you do me greater harm than hate? 
Female Timidity. 
T pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt; 
I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs ; 
I am a right maid for my cowardice, 
.._ , Day-break. 
Night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 
And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At 8 ghoſts wand'ring here and 
Troop home to church-yards. { there, 
Embracing. 
So doth the wood-bine the ſweet honey-ſuckle 
Gently entwiſt—the female ivy ſo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 


; Dew in Flowers. | 

That ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flow'ret's eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 

Hunting and Hounds. 

Theſ. We will, fair queen, up to the moun- 
And mark the muſical confuſion Ctain's top, 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
| When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the boar 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding. For, beſides the groves, 
The Kies, the fountains, ey 'ry region near 


DRAMATIC ” as 


'Seem'd all one mutual cry; I never heard 
So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder, 
Th:ſ. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan 


kind, ; | 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed,anddew-lapp'd,like Theſſalianbulls, 
Slow in purſuit, but 3 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer d with horn. 
| Fairy Motion. 
Then, my queen, in filence ſad 

Trip we after the night's ſhade: 

We the globe can compaſs ſoon 

Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 


Confuſed Remembranee. | 
Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. 


"The Power of Imagination. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 8 
Ine ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
That is the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
The poet's eye, in a fine phrenſy rolling, 
Noth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to 
And, as imagination bodies forth 


The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 


Purns them to ſhapes, and gives to airy nothing 


A local habiration and a name. 


S:mpleneſs and modeft Duty alruays acceptable. 
Philoſt. 8 my noble 10rd, 99 5 
t is not for you. I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 
Unleſs you can fiad ſport in their intents, 


Extremely ſtretch'd, and conn'd with cruel pain, : 


To do you ſervice. 

Theſ. 1 will hear that play: _ 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. 


Hip. 1 love not to fee wretehedneſs o ercharg 
And duty in his ſervice periſhin 2 


7heſ. Why, gentle ſweet, you thall ſee no ſuch, 


thing. 
Our ſport ſhall be, to take what they miſtake : 
And what poor duty cannot do, | 
Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit. : 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; | 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis d accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome. Truſt me, ſweet, 
Out of this ſilence, yet, I pick'd a welcome: 
And in the modefly of fearful duty | 
[ read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of ſauey and audacious eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-ty'd ſimplicity, * 
In leaſt ſpeak moſt, to my capacity. 

: | Clock. - 


I | Night. 


d in mouth like bells, 


Cheav'nz N 


The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
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Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon; 
Whilſt the heavy ploughman ſnores, 
All with weary taſk fore-done. 
Now the waſted brands do glow, 
Whilſt the ſereech- owl, ſcreeching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a ſhroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 
In the church-yard paths to glide. 
And we Fairies, that do run, 
By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolic ; not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe ; 
I am ſent with broom, before, 
To ſweep the duft behind the door. 


— 


NOTHING. 
SUAEKSPEARE. 


Peace inſpires Love. 


UT now I am return'd, and that war thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging ſoft and delicate defires, 


$9, MUCH ADO ABOUT 


All prompting me how fair young Hero is. 


Friend/bip in Love. 

Friendſhip is conſtant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love: 
Therefore all hearts in love uſe their own tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate for itſclf, 

And truft no agent : beauty 1s a witch, | 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into bload. 
Merit always modeſt. 
It is the witneſs ſtill of excellency. 
To put a ſtrange face on his own perfection. 
A Song. 
Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more, 
Men were decei vers ever; 
One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore, 
To one thing conſtant ncver. 
Then ſigh nor fo, 
But let them go, 
And be you blith and bonny, 
Converting all your ſounds of woe 
Into Hey noany, nonny. 


Favourites compared to Honey-fſuckles, Sg. 


Bid her fteal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the jun to enter; like favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it. 
Scheme to captivate Bratrice. 

| Lt it be thy part 
To praiſe him more than ever man did merit: 
My talk to thee muſt be, how Benedick 
Is ck in love with Beatrice: Of this matter 
Is lirtie Cupt4's crafty arrow made, 
bat only wounds by heariay. 


** 
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Angling, &c. 

The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 
Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ftream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 
So angle we for Beatrice. 

A ſcornful and ſatirical! Beauty, 

Nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder ſtuff than that of Bzarrice. 
Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 


Miſprißing what they look on: and her wit 


Values itſelf fo highly, that to her 

All matter elſe ſeems weak; ſhe cannot love, 
Nor take no ſhape, nor project of affection, 
She is ſo ſelf-endear d. 8 


T never yet ſaw man, [tur'd, 


| How wife, how noble, young, how rarely fea- 


But ſhe would ſpell him backward : if fair fac'd, 
She 'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter; 
If black, why Nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a lance ili-headed ; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut; 

If ſpeaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If filent, why, a block, moved with none. 

So turns ſhe ev'ry man the wrong fide out; 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 

Which fimpleneſs and merit purchaſeth. 


Slandering the Object, a Way to deflroy Afe inn, 
No; rather I will go to Benedick, 

And counſel him to fight againſt his paſſion: 

And, truly, III deviſe ſome honeſt ſlanders, 

To ſtain my couſin with; one doth not know, 

How much an ill word may empoiſon hiking, 


Beatrice's Recantation. 

What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much } 

Contempt, farewel ! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of fuch. 

And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand; 

If thou doſt love, my kindneſs ſhall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band : 

For others ſay, thou doſt deſerve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 

D:ffimulatinn. 

O, what authority and ſhew of truth 

Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! 

Comes not that blood as modeſt evidence 

To witneſs fimple virtue? Would you not ſwear, 

All you that fee her, that the were a maid, 

By theſe exterior ſhews? Bur ſhe is none: 


She knows the heat of a luxurious bed; 


Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. 


: Female Seeming. 

I never tempted her with word too large; 
But, as a brother to a ſiſter, ſhew'd 
Baſhful fincericy, and comely love. 

Her. And ſeem'd I ever otherwiſe to you ? 

Clau, Out on thy ſeeming! I will write a- 
You ſeem to me as Dian in her orb; [C gainſt it; 
As chlaſte as is the bud ere it be blown ; 


oo you are nrore intemperate in your blood 
Thin 


* 


That I myſelf was to myſelf not mine, 


Under ſome biting error. 
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Than Venus, er thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. 
An injured Lover's Abjuration of Love. 
O Hero! what a hero hadſt thou been, 
Tf half thy outward graces had been plac'd 


About the thoughts and. counſels of thy heart! 


But fare thee well, moſt foul, moſt fair! farewel, 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity ! 

For thee III lock up all the gates of love, 

And on my eye-lids ſhall conjocture hang, 


To turn all beauty into thaughts of harm, 


And never ſhall it more be gracious. 
A Father lamenting bis Danghter's Infamy. 
Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine eyes; 
For, did I ti:ink thou wouldſt not quickly die, 
Thought I thy ſpirits were ſtronger than thy 
ſhames, 
Myſelf would, on the rearward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life.-Griev'd I, I had but one? 
Chid 1 for that at frugal nature's frame? 
O, one too much by thee ! why had 1 one? 
Why ever waſt thou lovely in my eyes? 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's iflue at my gates? 
Who ſmeared thus, and mir'd with infamy, 
I might have ſaid, No part of it is mine; 
This ſhame derives itſelf from unknown loins.“ 
But mine, and mine I lov'd, and mine J prais'd, 
And mine that I was proud on; mine ſo much, 


Valuing of her; why ſhe——0O ſhe is fallen 
Into a pit of ink! that the wide ſea 
Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again; 


And falt too little, which may ſeaſon give 
To her foul tainted fleſh ! 


Innocence diſcovered by Countenauce. 
5 I have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 


To ſtart into her face; a thouſand janocent 


ſhames, E 
In angel whiteneſs, bear away thoſe bluſhes 3 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
To burn the errors that theſe princes hold 
Againſt her maiden truth. Call me a fool; 
Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, 


Which with experimental ſeal doth warrant 


The tenour of my book; truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling. nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 


Reſolution. | 
I know not : if they ſpeak but truth of her, 
Theſe hands ſhall tear her: if they wrong her 
honour, 
The proudeſt of them ſhall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet fo dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age ſo eat up my invention 
Nor fortune made ſuch havoc of my means, 


Nor my bad life reft me ſo much of friends, 
But they ſhajl nd, awak'd in ſuch a kind, 


Both ſtrength of limb, and policy of mind 
Ability jn means, and choice of Bend, a 
To quit me of them thougbiy. | 


DRAMATIC: 


I flow in grie 


f 


This, well carried, ſhall on her behalf 
Change ſlander to remorſe; that is ſome good: 


But not for that dream I on this —_ courle, | 


Bur on this travail look for greater birt 

She dying, as it muſt be ſo maintain'd, * 

Upon the inſtant that ſhe was accus'd, 

Shall be lamented, pity'd, and excus'd, 

Of every hearer. For it ſo falls out, 

That what we have, we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 
Why, then we rack the yalue ; then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 
Whiles it was urs. So will it fare with Claudio: 
When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 
The idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 

Into his ſtudy of imagination; 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparel'd in more precious habi 
More moving, delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and proſpect of his ſoul, ö 
I han when ſhe liv'd indeed. Tnen ſhall he mourn 
(It ever love had intereſt in his liver), | 
And wiſh he had not ſo accuſed her; 

No, though he thought his accuſation true, 

Let this be fo, and doubt not but ſucceſs 

Will faſhion the event in better ſha 

Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 

But, if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 


| The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 


Will quench the wonder of her infamy ; 

And, if it ſort not well, you may conceal her 

(As beſt befits her wounded reputation) 

In ſome recluſive and religious life, 

Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injurjes. 
Leon. ons that, alas ! 


Counſel of no Weight in Mifery. 
I pray thee, ceaſe thy counſel, | 

Which falls into my ears as profitleſs 

As water in a ſieve; give not me counſel ; 

Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 

But ſuch a one whoſe wrongs do ſuit with mine. 


Bring me a father that ſo lov'd his child, 


Whoſe joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine, 
And bid him ſpeak of patience: 


Meaſure his love the length and breadth of mine, 


And letit anſwer Every ftrain for ſtrain ; 
As thus for thus, and ſuch a grief for ſuch, 


In every lineament, branch, ſhape, and form: 


If ſuch a one will ſmile and ſtroke his beard, 

In ſorrow wag ; cry, hem! when he ſhould groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs; make misfortunedrunk 
With candle-waſters ; bring him yet to me, 

And I of him will gather patience. 

But there is no ſuch man; for, brother, men 
Can counſel, and = comfort to that grief 
Which they themteives not feel; bur, taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which , before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage; 


Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread 3 


Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 


| No, no; 'tis all men's office to ſpeak * 
0 
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the ſmalleſt twine may lead me, 
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9 50 Wen, 


9 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow; 
But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 
To be fo moral when he ſha!l erdure 
The like himſelf: therefore give me no counſel ; 
"My griefs cry louder than advertiſement. 
A. Therein do men from children nothing 
differ. (blood: 
Les. I pray thee, peace—T will be fleſh and 
For there was never yet. philoſopher, 
That could endure the tooth- ach patiently ; 
However they have writ the ſtyle of gods, 
And made a pith at change and ſufferance. 
An aged Father's Reſentment of Scandal. 
Tuſh, tuſh. man! never fleer and jeſt at me; 
1 fpeak not like a dotard, nor a fool; 
As, under privilege of age, to brag [do. 
What I have done, being young, or what would 
Were I not old. Know, Claudio, to thy head, 


Thou haft ſo wrong'd my innocent child, and me, | 


That I am fore'd to lay my rev'rence by; : 
And, with grey hairs, and bruiſe of many days, 
To challenge thee to trial of a man. 
T fay, thou han belied mine innocent child; 
Thy flander hath gone through and through her 
And ſhe lies bote with her anceſtors: {| heart, 
O! in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 
Save this of hers, fram'd by thy villany. 
Talking Braggarts. 
Cla. Away, I will not have to do with you. 
Leo. Canft thou fo dale me? Thou haft kill'd 
my child: | 
If thou kill ſt me, boy, thou ſhalt kill a man. 
Ant. He ſhall Kill two of us, and men indeed: 
But that s no matter; let him kill one firft;— 
Win me, and wear me, — let him anſwer me: 
Come, follow me, boy : come, Sur boy, follow me; 
Sir boy, I Il whip you from your foyning fence : 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will. 5 
9. Brother [my niece: 
Ant. Content yourſelf. God knows, I lov'd 
And ſhe is dead; flander'd to death by villains; 
That dare as well anſwer a man, indecd, 
As I dare take a ſerpent by the tongue: 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milk-{ops !-- 
Leo. Brother Anthony _ 
Aut. Hold you content; what, man! I know 
And what they weigh, even to the utmoſt ſcruple : 
Scambling, out-facing, faſhion-mongring boys, 
Thar lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander, 
Go anticly, and ſhew outward hidcouſneſs, 
And ſpeak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemics, if they durſt: 
d this is all. 
2 No Yalour in a bad Cauſe. 
In a falſe quarrel there is no true valour. 
Villain is be noted. 
Which is the villain * let me ſee his eyes; 
That when I note another man like him, 
1 may avoid him. 
Dirge on Hero's Death by Slander. 
Done to death by ſland rous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies: 
Death. in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies! 
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So the life that dy d with ſhame 


Lives in death with glorious fame! 
3 Day-Ereat. 
The wolves have prey d; and, look, the gen- 
tle day, : 
Before the wheels of Phœbus round about 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey. 
Time of Slander a temporary Death. 
She dy d, my lord, but whiles her {lander liv'd. 


— 


5 10. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. | 


SHAKSPEARE, 
Hounds. 
THY hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer 
them, 
And fetch fhrill echoes from the hollow earth. 
| Painting.” 
Doſt thou love pictures? we will fetch thee 
Adonis, painted by a running brook; [ ſtraight 
And Citherea all in ſedges hid, (breath, 
Which ſeem to move, and wanton with her 
Ev'n as the waving ſedges play with wind. 
Mirth and Merriment, irs Advantage. 
Seeing too much ſadneſs hath congeal'd your 
blood, 
And melancholy is the nurſe of phrenſy, 
Therefore they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and lengthens life. 
The Uſes of Travel and Study. 

Luc. Tranio, fince—for the great deſire I had 

To tee fair Padua, nurſery of arts— 


TI am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, 


The pleaſant garden of great Italy ; | 
And, by my tather's love and leave, am arm'd 
With his good will, and thy good company, 
My truſty ſervant, well approv'd in all; 

Here let us breathe, and happil; inſtitute 

A courſe of learning and ingenious ſtudies, 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, | 

Gave me my being, and my farher firſt, 

A merchant of great traffic thro' the world, 


| Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii. 
(them: yea, 


Vincentio's ſon, brought up in Florence, 

It ſhall become, to ſerve all hopes conceiv'd, 

To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds : 

And therefore, Tranio, for the time 1 ſtudy, 

Virtue, and that part of philoſophy 

Will I apply, that treats of happineſs 

By virtue ſpecially to be achiev'd. 

Tell me thy mind: for I have Piſa left, 

And am to Padua come; as he that leaves 

A ſhallow plaſh, to plunge him in the decp, 

And with fatiery ak to quench bis thirſt. 
Tra. Mi ferdonate, gentle maſter mine, 

I am in all affected as yourſelf; | 

Glad that you thus continue your reſolve, 

To ſuck the fweets of ſweet philoſophy, 

Only, good maſter, while we do admire 


This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 
| Let 's be no ſtoics, nor no ſtocks, I pray; 


Or fo devote to Ariſtotle's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur'd : 


: Tak 


mh» Br se 


1 
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Talk logie with acquaintance that you have, 


And practiſe rheroric in your common talk : 
Muſic and poeſy uſe to quicken you: 

The mathemarics, and the metaphyſics, 

Fall to them as you find your ſtomach ſerves you: 
No profit grows where is no pleaſure ta en 


In brief, Sir, ſtudy what you moſt affect. 


Love at fff Sight. 

Da. I pray, Sir, tell me—is it poſſible, 
That love ſhould of a ſudden take ſuch hold? 

Luc. O, Tranio, till I found it ro be true, 
I never thought it poſſible, or likely; 
But fee ! while 1dly I ſtood looking on, 
I found rhe effect of love in idleneſs: 
Aud now in plainneſs do confeſs to thee,— * 
That art to me as ſecret and as dear 
As Annato the queen of Carthage was— 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Tranio, 
If I achieve not this young modeſt girl: 
Counſel me, Tranio, for I know thou canſt; . 
Aſſiſt me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt. 

Tra. Maſter, it is no time to chide you now; 
Affection is not rated from the heart: 
If love have touch'd you, nought remains but fo, 
Redime te captum quam queas minim. 

EE Travel. 
Such wind as fcatters young men thro' the 
world, | | 
To ſeek their fortunes farther than at home, 
Where ſmall experience grows. | 


Woman's Tongue. 

Think you, a little din can daunt my ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the ſea, puif'd up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard _.[clang? 
Loud 'larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue, 
That gives not half ſo great a blow to th ear, 
As will a cheſnut in a farmer's fire? 


Extremes cure each other. 

Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury ; 
Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme guſts will blow out fire and all. 
| Beauty. Es 

Say that ſhe frown ; 1'li ſay ſhe looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew, 

| Muc. 

Prepoſterous aſs ! that never read ſo far, 


To know the cauſe why muſic was ordain'd! 


Was it not, to refreſh the mind of man, 

After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 

Then give meleave to read philoſophy, 

And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. 

Wife married to all ber Huſband's Fortunes, 

To me ſh: 's married, not unto my clothes: 

Could I repair what ſhe will wear in me, 

As I can change theſe poor accoutrements, 


were well tor Kate, and better for myſelf. 
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Deſcription of a mad Wedding. 
—— When the prieſt . 
Did aſk if Catherine ſhould be his wife; loud, 
Ay, by gogs-woans,” quoth he, and ſwore fo 
That, all amaz'd, the prieſt let fall the book; 
And, as he ſtoop'd again to take it up- 
This mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a 
cuff, [prieſt; 
Fhat down fell prieſt and book, and book and 
Now take them up,” quoth he, „if any liſt.” 
Tran. What ſaid the wench when he roſe up 
again ? [ſamp'd and ſwore, 
Grem. Trembled and ſhook; for why, he 
As it the vicar meant to cozen him. 
Zut after many ceremonies done, 
He calls for wine: | | 
A health,” quoth he, as if he had been aboard, 
Carouſing to his mates after a ſtorm : 


Quaff d off rhe muſcadel, and threw the ſops 


But that his beard grew thin and hungerly, 

And ſeem'd to aſk his ſops as he was drinking. 
This done, he took the bride about the neck, 
And kils'd her lips with ſuch aclamorous ſmack, 
Thar, at the parting, all the church did echo. 


Pet. Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet dith ; —fie, fie! tis lewd and filthy: 
Why, 'tis a cockle, or a walnut-ſhell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap; 
Away with it: come, let me have a bigger. 

Cath, I have no bigger; this doth fit the time, 
And gentlewomen wear ſuch caps as theſe. 

Pet. When you are gentle, you ſhall have one 
And not nll then. [ roo, 

Hor. That will not be in haſte. [ſpeak ; 

Cath. Why, Sir, E truſt, I may have leave to 
And ſpeak Iwill; I am no child, no babe; 
Your betters have endur'd me ſay my mind; 
And, if you cannot; beſt you ſtop your ears. 

My tongue will tell the anger of my heart; 
Or elſe, my heart, concealing it, will break: 
And, rather than it ſhall, I will be free, 

Even to the uttermoſt, as I pleaſe, in words. 

| Pet. Why, thou ſay'ſt true: it is a paltry cap, 
A cuſtard coffin, a bauble, a filken pye: 

1 love thee well, in that thou lik'ſt it not. ; 

Cath. Love me, or love me not, I like the cap; 
And it I will have, or I will have none. [ ſee t. 

Pet. Thy gown? why, ay: come taylor, let us 
O, mercy, God ! what * Oo ſtuff is here! 
What 's this? a fleeve ? tis like a demi-cannon : 
What! up and down, carv'd like an apple-tart ? 


Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop: . 
Why, what, o' devil's name, taylor, call'ft thou 
4 ablad. |  [gown, 
Hor, I ſee, ſhe's like to have neither cap nor 
Tayl. You bid me make it orderly and well, 
According to the faſhion and the time, 
Pet. Marry, and did; but, if you be remem- 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. ber d, 


Go hep me over every Kennel home, 
OY. | For 


All in the ſexton's face; having no other reaſon, . 


Petruchio's Trial of bis Wife in the Article of Dreſs. 
Hab. Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 


— — — 


Here's ſnip aud nip, and cut, and ſliſh, and ſlaſh, 
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For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, Sir: 
I'll none of it; hence! make your beſt of it. 
Cath. I never faw a better faſhion'd gown, 
More quaint, more pleating, more commend- 
able : EL | 
Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 


| The Mind alone valuable. | 
Pet. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto 
r father's, 

© Even in theſe honeſt mean habiliments; | 
Our purſes ſhall be proud, our garments poor; 
For tis the mind that makes the body rich: 
And as the fun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becavſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ? 
O, nb, good Kare; ncither art thou the worſe 
For this poor furniture and mean array. 

= A lovely Woman. 
Fair, lovely maiden, young and affable, 
More clear of hue, and far more beautiful 
Than precious ſardonyx, or purple rocks 
Of amethyſts, or gliſtering hyacinth : 
—Sweet Catherine, this lovely woman— 
Cab. Fair, lovely lady, bright and cryſtalline, 
Beauteous and ſtately as the eye-train'd bird; 
As glorious as the morning waſh'd with dew, 
Within whoſe eyes ſhe takes her dawning beams, 
And golden ſummer ſleeps upon thy cheeks; 
Wrap up thy radiations in ſome cloud, 
Left that thy beauty make this ſtately town 
Unhabitable as the burning zone, 
With ſweet reflections of thy lovely face. 


Happineſs attaines. 
Happily I have zrriv'd at laſt 
Unto the wiſhed haven of my bliſs. 


| Others meaſurcd by ow ſelves. 
He that is giddy thiwks the world turns round. 


3 SGereybound. | 
O Sir, Lucentio ſlipp'd me for his greyhound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter, 


| Mies Submiſſion. 
Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
An awful rule, and right ſupremacy ; 
And, to be ſhort, what not, that's ſweet and happy: 


| The Wife's Duty to ber Hu/band. 

Fie ! fie ] unknit that threat'ning, unkind brow, 
And dart not ſcorn ful glances from thoſe eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor; 

It blots thy beauty, as Lofts bite the meads; 
_ Confounds thy fame, as whirtwinds ſhake fair 
And in no ſenſe is meet, or amiable. [ buds; 
A woman movr'd is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſecming, thick, bereft of beauty; 
And while it is fo, none ſo dry or thirſty 
Will deigo to fip, or touch one drop of it. 
Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſovereign ; one that cares for thee, 
Aud for tiy maintenance commits his body 


| 
1 


Mir. O have ſuffer' d 


Book III. 
To painful labour both by ſea and land; 
Lo watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold, 


While thou lieſt warm at home, ſecure and ſafe; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 


But love, fair looks, and true obedience ;— 


Too little payment for fo great a debt. 

Such duty as the ſubject ou es a prince, 

Even ſoch, a woman oweth to her huſband : 
And when the 's froward, peeviſh, tullen, ſour, 
And not obedient to his honeſt will; 


| What is the but a foul contending rebel 


And gracelefs traitor to her loving lord? 

am aſham'd, that women are fo fimple 

To offer war, where they ſhculd kneel for peace; 
Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, | 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and ſmooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our ſoft conditions; and our hearts, 
Should well agree with our external parts? 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms! 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 

My heart as great; my reaſon haply more, 


But now I ſee our lances are but ftraws ; 

Our ſtrength as weak, our weakneſs paſt compare; 
That ſceming to be moſt, which we indeed leaſt are. 
Then vail your ſtomachs, for it is no boot; 

And place your hands beneath your huſband's foot: 
In token of which duty, if he pleaſe, | 
My hand is ready—may it do him eaſe l 


8 11. THE TEMPEST. SHAKSPEARE« 
Miranda and Proſpere. 


[ veſſel, 
„With thoſe that J ſaw ſuffer! A brave 

Who had, no doubt, ſome noble creatures in her, 

Daſh'd all to pieces. O the cry did knock 


d I been any god of power, I would 

Have funk the ſea within the earth. or e'er 

It ſhould the good ſhip fo have ſwallow'd, and 

The freighting ſouls within her. | 
Prop. Wipe thou thine eyes, have comfort. 

Phe direful ſpectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 

The very virtue of compaſſion in thee, 

have with ſuch provifion in mine art 

So fafely order'd, that there is no foul 

No not fo much perdition as an hair, 


Which thou heard'ſ cry, which timu ſaw'ſt ſink. 


; Caliban's Curſes, 
As wicked dew, as e er my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from un holſome fen, 
Drop on you both ! a ſouth-weſt blow on ye, 
And bliſter you all o'er ! | 
I muſt eat my dinner. 
This iſland 's mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak'ſt from me. When thou cameſt 


Thou ſtroakd'ſt me, and mad'ſ much of me: 


Water 


Jo bandy word for word, and frown for frown: 


Againſt my very heart! Poor ſouls ! they periſh'd. 


Berid to any creature in the veſſel 5 


firſt, [ would give me 
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And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' th' iſle, | thee, 


Curs'd be 1, that I did ſo! all the charms 


This iſle with Calibans. 


Took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each 


5 
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Water with berries in 't, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the leſs, 
That burn by day and night: and then I lov'd 


The freſh ſprings, brine pits, barren place and 


fertile; 


Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 

For I am all the ſubjects that you have, me 

Who firſt was mine own king; and here you ſty 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 

The reſt of th' iſland. : 

Caliban's Eæultation after Profpero tells him pe 
forght to vidlate the Honow' of bis Child, 


Oh, bo, ho, ho !—I would it had been done 
Thou didſt prevent me, I had peoplcd elle 


Prof. Abhorred llave ! Wy 
Which any print of goodneſs will not take, 
Being capable of all i! I pity'd thee, [hour 
One thing or other: when thou didſt not, 

ſavage, [like 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldſt gabble 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoles 


A 48 375 
Mir. There's nothing ill can dwell in ſach a 
If the ill ſpirit have ſo dur a houſe, I temple: 
Good things will ſtrive to dwell with 't. 
A Lover's Speech. : 
My ſpirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 


| My father's loſs, the weakneſs which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats, 


To whom I am ſubdu'd, are but light to me, 
Might I but thro' my prifon once a day 
Beho!d this maid: all corners elſe o' th* earth 
Let liberty make ule of; ſpace ensugh 
Have I in ſuch a priſon. 
Ryfignation and Gratitude, 

leſeech you, Sir, be merry: you have cauſe 
(So have we all) of joy; for our eſcape 
ls much beyond our loſs : our hint of woe 
Is common; every day ſome ſailor's wife, 
The maſter of ſome merchant, and the merchant, 
Have juſt our theme of woe : but for the miracle, 
(I mcan our preſervation) few in millions | 
Can ſpeak like us: then wiſely, good Sir, weigh 
Our ſorrow with our comfort. 

Deſcription of Ferdinand's ſiuimming afbore. 


I ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 


With words that made them known : but thy vile 
| race, good- nature 
Though thou didſt learn, had that iu t which 


And ride upon their backs: he trod the water, 

Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted 

The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him; his bold 
head | | | 


Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou \'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 


Deſervedly confin'd into this rock, 


; Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrokes 


Who hadit deſerv'd more than a priſon. (on 't | Toth” ſhore; that o'er his wave-worn baſis bow'd, 


Cal. You taught me language; and my profit 


Ts, I know-how to curſe : the red plague rid you 
For learning me your language ! 
Myujic. 

Where ſhould this muſic be? in air or earth? 
It ſounds no more: and ſure, it waits upon 
Some god of th' iſland. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father's wreek, 
This muſic crept by me upon the waters; 
Allaying beth their fury and my pathon 
With its ſweet air. | 

| Ariel's Sang. 
Full fathom five thy father lies 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes; 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
Bur doth ſufſer a ſea-change 
Into ſomething rich and ſtrange. 
Sa- nymphs hourly ring his kneli, . 
Hark, now I hear them, ding-dong, bell. 
Amiable Simplicity of Miranda on faſt View of 
Ferdinand. | 
Prof. This gallant, which thou ſceſt, 

Vas in the wreck : and, but he 's ſomethirg 

1 ſtain'd [call him 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might fi 
A goodly perſon. h 

tir. i might call him 
A thing divine: for nothing natural 
I ever ſaw fo noble. | 
Fer. Moſt ſure, the goddeſs 
On whom theſe airs attend! 


* 1 - — — * —— - 


I 


As ſtooping to relieve him: I not doubt, 
He came alive to land. 
Too ſevere Repruaf ani madverted upon. 

The truth you ſpeak doth lack ſome gentleneſs, 
And time to ſpeak it in: you rub the ſore, 
When you thould find the plaſter, 

Satire on Utopian Forms of Government. ' 

I' the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; ſor no kind of ir ffic 
Would I admit ; ne name of magiſtrate; 
Letters ſhould not be known; riches, poverty, 
And uſe of ſervice, none; contracts, ſucceſſion, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, olive, none; 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 

No occupation; all men idle, all: 
And women too, but innocent and pure: 
No ſovereignty : 
All thing's in common nature ſhould produce, 
Without ſweat or endeavour : treaſon, felony, 
Sword, pike, Knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; bur nature ſhould bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foiſon, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 
| would with ſuch perfection govern, Sis, 
To excel the goiden age. 
Sleep. 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it, 
ſt ſeldom viſits forrow ; when it doth, 
It is a comforter, 

fene Apoftopefes. 

They fell together all, as by conſent; 

They dropp'd, as by athunder-ttroke, What might, 
| W orthy 
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Worthy Sebaſtian ?—O, what might ?—no more. 
And yet, methinks, I-ſee it in thy face, [and 
What thou ſhould'f be: th' occafion ſpeaks thee; 
My firong imagination ſees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 
| Calihan's Curſes. | 
All the infections that the fun ſucks up ſ him 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſper fall, and make 
By inch-meal a diſeaſe! His ſpirits hear me, 
And yet I needs muſt curſe. But they Il not pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-ſhews, pitch me i' rh? mire, 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Our of my way, unleſs he bid them : but 
Far every trifle are they ſer upon me: 
Sometimes, like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at iny foot-fall ; ſometime am 1 
All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Dao kiſs me into madneſs. Lo! now, lo! 
Here comes a ſpirit of his, and to torment me, 
For bringing wood in ſlowly : I II fall flat; 
Perchance, he will not mind me, 
Caliban's Promiſes. | 
Ill new thee the beſt ſprings: I'll pluck thee 
- berries ; LES. 
I 'n fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I ſerve! | 
I 1 bear him no more ſticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wondrous man. 
I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 
 Shew thee a Jay's neſt, and inftruft thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmozet: I Ill bring thee 
Tocluft'ring filberds, and ſometimes I Il get thee 
Young ſea-mels from the rock. ; 
True and unbiafſed Afetion, 
Ferdinand, bearing a Log. ö 
There be ſome ſports are painful; but their 
? labour 
Delight in them ſets off: ſome kinds of baſeneſs 
Are nobly undergone ; and moſt poor matters 
Poiat to rich ends. This my mean taſk would be 
As heavy to me, as tis odious ; but 
The miftreſs whom I ſerve, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleafures : O, ſhe is 
Ten times more gentle than her father's crabbed 
And he s compos'd of harſhneſs. I muſt remove 
Some thouſands of theſe logs, and pile em up, 
Upon a fore injunction. My ſweet miſtreſs 
Weeps when ſhe fees me work; and ſays, ſuch 
Had ne er like executor. I forget; [ baſeneſs 
But theſe ſweer thoughts do even refreſh my la- 
Moſt buſy-leſs when I do it. { bours, 


Admir'd Miranda ! | 
Indeed, the top of admiration ; worth 
What s deareſt to the world! Full many a lady 
I have eyed with beſt regard; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage. 
Brought my too diligent car; for ſeveral virtucs 
Have I lik d ſeveral women; never any 
With ſo full foul, but ſome defect in her 


Did quarrel with the « grace ſhe 55 


vey 
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TMethought the billows ſpoke, and told me of it; 
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And put it to the foil: but you, O you, 


So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, are created P 
Of every creature's beſt. | A 
Miranda's efering to carry the Logs for him is Pa 
peculiarly elegant, | 1 

If you M fit down, | » Th 

Lell bear your logs the while; pray give me that, Thi 
[i] carry it to the pile. . w 
And afterwards, how innocent ! = a. 

l am a fool, = 

To weep at what I am glad of. == A. 
I am your wife, if you will marry me: 1 


If not, III die your maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me: but I Il be your ſervant, $ 2 
Whether you will or no. 9 

Puniſhment of Crimes delayed, not forgotten. 4 

For which fovl deed 

The powers, delaying not forgetting, have 
[ncens'd the ſeas and ſhores, yea, all the creatures 
Againſt your peace. | 

Ps Guilty Conſcience. © _ 

O, it is monſtrous ! monſtrous !—— 


The winds did ſing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Profper, It did baſs my treſpaſs. 

Gon. All three of them are defperete; their 

great guilt, ; 
Like poifon given to work a great time after, 
Now 'gins to bite the ſpirits. 
Profpero's Boaſt of Miranda, 
| O Ferdinand, 
Do not ſmile at me that I boaſt her off; 
For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her. 
Contenence before Marriage. 15 

Prof. If thou doſt break her virgin-knot, before 
All ſanctimonious ceremonies may 
| With full and holy rite be miniſter'd, 
No ſweet aſperſion ſhall the heav'ns let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 
Sour-eyed diſdain, and diſcord, ſhall beſtrew 
The union of your bed with weeds ſo loathly, 
That you ſhall hate it both; therefore, take hced, 
As Hymen's lamps ſhall light you. 
| A Lover's Proteftation, 

Ferd. As I hope 
For quiet days, fair iſſue, and long life, 
With ſuch love as 'tis now; the morkicſt den, 
The moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion 
Our worſer genius can, ſhall never melt 
Mine honour into luſt ; to take away 
The edge of that day's celebration, 


[cer'd, 


When I ſhall think, or Phœbus' ſteeds are foun- 
Or night kept chain'd below. ng, 4 
Paſſion too flrong for Vows. a Or 
| Prof. Look thou be true; do not give dalliance pa 
Too much the rein; the ſtrongeſt oaths are ſtraw WM T 
To the fire i' the blood: be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe, good night your vow ! 7 
Ferdinand's Anſwer. D 
T warrant. you, Sir; | In 
The white, cold, virgin-ſnow upon my heart T 
\bates the ardor of my liver. N 


| | | Lani 


| Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion, 


| And, like this inſubſtantial pageant faded, 


| As dreams are made on; and our little life 


For kiſſing o 
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Vanity of Human Nature. 


Prof. Our revels now are ended: theſe our actors 
(As I foretold you) were all ſpirits, and 


T he cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 


Leave not a rack behind! We are ſuch ſtuff 


Is rounded with a fleep. | 
Drunkards enchanted by Arie. . 
Ariel. I told you, Sir, they were red-hot with 
drinking ; 
So fill of valour, that they ſimote the air 
For breathing in their faces : beat the ground 
T their feet; yet always bending 
Towards their project. Then I beat my tabor; 
At which, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their 
ears, 
Advanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noſes, 


A:T: 1 $77 
Fairies ana Magic. 
Ye elves of hills, brooks, ſtanding lakes, and 
groves; 

And ye, that o the ſands with printleſs foot 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets, that 
By moon-ſkine do the green ſour ringlets make, 


| Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whoſe 


paſtime | 
s to make midnight muſhrooms ; that _— 
To hear the ſolemn curfew ; by whoſe ai 
(Weak maſters tho' ye be) I have bedimm'd 
The noontide fun, call'd forth. the mutinous 

winds, | 5 
And 'twixt the green fea and the axur d vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread rattling ehunder 
Have I giv'n fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt: the ſtrong- bas d promontory 
Have I made ſhake; and by the ſpurs pluek d up 
The pine and cedar : graves, at my command, 
Have wak'dtheir fleepers ; oped and let them forth 
By my fo potent art. 


As they {melt muſic : ſo I charm'd their ears, 
That, calf- like, they my lowing follow'd, through 


thorns, 
Which enter'd their frail ſkins ; at laſt T left em 


9 I' che filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 


Mm There dancing up to the chins. 


Caliban. : 

Pref. A devil, a born devil, on whoſe nature 
Nurture can never ſtick ; oa whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all loft, quite loſt ; 

And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers. 
Light of Foot. 

Pray you, tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may 
Hear a foot fall. (not 

Fine Sentiment, of Humanity on Repentance, 

Artel —— The king, =; 

His brother, and yours, abide all three diftrafted; 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim-full of ſorrow and diſmay ; but chiefly 


| Him that you term'd the good old lord Gonzalo, 


His tears ran down his beard, like winter's drops 
From eaves of reeds: your charm fo ſtrongly 
works 'em, ; 
That, if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. | | 
Prof. Doſt thou think ſo, ſpirit ? 
Ariel. Mine wonld, Sir, were 1 human. 
Prof. And mine ſhall. 


Haſt thou, who art but air, a touch, a feeling 


Of their affliftions, and ſhall not myſelf, 

One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 

Paſſion as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 

Tho! with * high wrongs I am ſtruck to th' 
quick, | | | 

Yet with my nobler reaſon, gainſt my fury 

Do I take part; the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 

The fole drift of my purpoſe doth extend 

Not a frown farther, 


Senſes returning. 
The charm ditlolves apace z 


Tooth'd briers, ſharp furzes, pricking goſs, a And as the morning ſteals upon the night, 


i 


Melting the darkneſs, fo their riſing ſenſes 
Begin to chaſe the ign'rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reaſon—— 
Their underſtanding 
Begins to ſwell; and the approaching tide 
Will ſhortly fill the reaſonable thores, 
That now lie foul and muddy. 
Ariel's Song. 
Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I; 
In a cow(ſlip's bell L lie: : 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly 
After ſunſet, merrily : 
- Merrily, merrily, ſhall [ live now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. 


Patience. 
Alon. Trreparable is the loſs ; and patience 
Says, it is paſt her cure. 
Prof. 1 rather ti ink, 0 
You have not ſought her help ; of whoſe ſoft grace, 
For the like loſs, I have her ſovereign aid, 


And reſt myſelf content. 
| 


S 12. TWELFTH NIGHT, or WHAT 
YOU WILL. SHAKSPEARE., 


Miſic and Love. 

[- muſic be the food of love, play on, 

Give me exceſs of it; that, ſurfeiting, 
The appetite may fcken, and fo die. 
That ſtrain again z—it had a dying fall: 
O, it came o'er my car, like the ſweet fouth, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour, Enough ; ne 

more; 

Tis not fo ſweet now, as it was before. 
O ſpirit of love, how quick and freſh art thou! 


That, notwithſtanding thy capacity | 
N . Recoiveth 


Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, | 
Of what validity and pitch ſoever, | 
But falls into abatement and low price, 

Even in a minute! So full of ſhapes is fancy, 
That it alone is high fantaſtical. 


Love, in reference to Hunting. 

O, when my eyes did fee Olivia firſt, 
Methoughr ſhe purg d che air of peſtilence 
That inſtant was I turn'd into a hat: 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E'er fince purſue me. 
| Natural Agection atin to Dove. 

O, ſhe, that hath a heart of thar fine frame, 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft 
Hath kill'd the flock of all affe&ions elſe 
That live in her; when liver, brain, and heart, 
Theſe ſovereign thrones, are all ſupplicd, and 
git'd 
(Her ſweet perfections) with one ſelf-king! 


Deſcription of Sebaſftian's Eſcape. 
I faw your brother, 
Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf [ tice) 
(Courage and hope both teaching him the prac- 
To a firong maſt, that hiv'd upon the fea; 
Where, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 
I faw him held acquaiatance with the waves, 

So long as 1 could tee. 

Actions of the Great always talted of. 

| ; You-know - - 

What great ones do, the leis will prattle of. 


Outward Appearance a Token of inward Worth. 
There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain 

And, though that nature with a beautcous wall 

Doth oft cioſe in pollution, yet of thee 

J will believe, thou hat a mind that ſuits 

With this thy fair and outward character. 


| A beaut!jul Bey. 
Dear lad, believe it; 
For they ſhall yet belie thy happy years, 
That ſay, thou art a man; Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmocth and rubious; thy ſinall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill and found, 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part. 


Beauty. 

Tis beauty truly blent, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand laid on : 
Lady, you are the cruel'ſt ſhe ive. 

If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. 


Extreme Love. 
My lord and maſter loves you: O, ſuch love 
Could be but recompens'd, though you were 
Tuc nonpa cil of beauty. [crown'd 


4 


Charatter of a noble Gentleman. 
Yet I ſuppole hun victuaus, know him noble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and fainlels youth; 
In voices well divulg'd, free, learn'd, and valiant, 
And, in dimenſion, and the ſhape of nature, 
A gracious perion: but yet I cannot love him; 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


{| For ſuch as J am, all uue lovers are; 
Unſtaid and ſkittiſn in all motions ele, 


Book III. 
Reſolued Love. | 


Oliv. —— Why, what would you ? 
io. Make me'a willow cabin at your gate, 
And cal! upon my ſeul within the houſe ; 
Write royal cantos of contemned love, 
And fivg them loud even in the dead of night; 
Holla your neme to the reverberate halls, 
And make the babbling goſſip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! O, you ſhould not reſt 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
But you ſhould pity me. = 
Dig uiſe. 

Diſguiſe, I ſce, thou art a wickedneſs, 
\W herein the pregnant enemy does much. 
How eaſy is it, for the proper faiſe 
in women's waxen hearts to fer their forms ! 
Alas! our frailty is the cauſc, not we; 
For, ſuch as we are made of, ſuch we be. 

Serious Muſic mol agreeable to Lovers. 

Now, good Cefario, but that piece of ſong, 
That old and antique ſong we heard laſt night: 
Methonyht it did relieve my paflicn much; 
More than light airs and recollected terms = 


Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy-paced times. 


True Love. 


In the {wcet pangs of it renicinber me; 


Save in the conſtant image of the creature 


Vio. It gives a very echo tc the ſeat 
Where love is thren'd. 

I Love, the Women fi ould be youngeſt. 

Too old, by heaven! Let ſtill the woman take 
An eider than herſelf; ſo wears the to him, 

50 ways ſhe level in her huſband's heart. 

For, boy, however we do praiſe ourſelves, 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, waveriwg, fooner loft and worn, 
Than women's are. 

io. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than 
Or thy aſſection cannot hold the bent: [thyfelf, 
For women are as roſes; whole fair flower, 
Being once diſplay d, doth fall that very hour. 

Character of an old Sang. 

Mark it, Cefario, it is old and plain; 
The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 

banes, 
Do uſe to chant it; it is filly ſooth, 
and dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age. 
Song. 
Corrie away, come away, death, 

And in fad cypreſs let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 

am flain by a fair cruel maid. 

My ſhroud of white ſtuck all with yew, 
O, prepare it | | 15 
My part of death no one ſa tru 
Did thare it, vn ILY 


ble might have took his anſwer long ago, 


Nod 


Dz##e. Come hither, boy; if ever thou ſhalt love, 
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That is below d.— How doſt thou like this tune?“ 
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Book III. 


Not a flower, not a flower ſweet, 


On my black cofhn let there be ftrown 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 


My poor corpſe, where my bones ſhall be thrown: | 


A thouſand, thouſand ſighs to ſave, 
Lay me, O, where 


| Sad true lover ne'er find my grave, 


To weep there. 
Cuncealed Love. 
Dube. There is no woman's ſides 
Can bide the beating of ſo ſtrong a paſſion, 


— 


| As love doth give my heart: no woman's heart 


So big, to hold ſo much; they lack retention. 


Alas, their love may be call'd appetite— 


No motion of the liver, but the palate, — 


That ſuffers ſurfeit, cloymenr, and revolt; 


But mine is all as hungry as the ſca, 

And can digeſt as much: make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 

J. Ay, but I know— 

Duke. What doſt thou know? 

Fig. Too well what love women to men may 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we, [owe; 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, | 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I ſhould your lordſhip. ; l 
Due. And what s her hiſtory ? [ love, 

Vio. A blank, my lord: She never told her 

But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 


Feed on her damaſk check: the pin'd in thought; 


And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 


She far, like patience on a monument, 


Smiling ar grief, 
A Fefter. : 

This fellow is wiſe enough to play the fool ; 
And to do that well, craves a kind of wit : 
He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jeſts, 
The quality of perſons, and the time; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice, 
As full of labour as a wiſe man's art: | 
For folly, that he wiſely ſhews, is fit; | 
But wiſe men's folly fall'n, quite taints their wit. 

Flattery, its ill Efeats. 

My ſervant, Sir! Twas never merry world, 

Since lowly-feigning was called compliment. 
| + Unjought Lowe. | 

Ceſario, by the roſes of the ſpring, 

By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing, 


I love thee fo, that, maugre all thy pride, 


Nor wit, nor reaſon, can my paſſion hide. 

Do not extort thy reaſons from this clauſe, 
For that I woo, thou there fore haſt no cauſe : 
But rather reaſon thus with reaſon fetter: 


Love fought is good, but giv'n unſonght is better. 


Invratitnde. 
Ant. Is 't poſſible, that my deſerts to you 


Can lack perſuaſion } Da not tempt my miſery, | 
A - 


Leſt that it make me fo unſound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I have done for you. 
Vio. I know of none; 
Nor know I you by voice, or any feature: 
N — 9 
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I hate ingratitude more in a man, | 
Than lying, vainneſs, babbling drunkenneſs, *- 
Or any taint of vice, whoſe ſtrong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 
Deformity in the Mind. 

Ant. But, O, how vile an 1dol proves this god} 
Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature ſhame, 
In nature there 's no blemiſh, but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind ; 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous evil 


| Are empty trunks, o'erflouriſh'd by the devil. 


gnorance of ourſelves :>=One Drunkard"'s Re- 
| feeftion on another. | 

Then he's a rogue, and a paſſy-meaſurespayin.. 
I hate a drunken rogue. | | 
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„ 3-240 TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
VERONA. SHAKSPEARE, 


Pe Advantages of Trauel, c. 
Val. CEASE to perſuade, my loving Protheusz 
Home- keeping youth have ever homely 
Wer't not affection chains thy tender days [ wus: 
To the ſweet glances of thy honour'd love, 


I rather would entreat thy company, 


To fee the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully ſluggardiz d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with ſhapelels idleueſs, 

But, fince thou lov'ſt, love ſtill, and thrivetherein; 

Even as I would, when I to love begin. [Cadicul 
Pro. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Vaentine, 

Think on thy Protheus, when thou haply ſeeſt 


{ Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel: 


With me partaker in thy happinels, | 
When thou doſt meet good-hap; and, in thy 
If ever danger do environ thee, (danger, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy beadſman, Valentine. 


The Evils of being in Love. 
To be in love, where ſcorn is bought with 
groans, [ moment's mirth, 


Coy looks, with heart-fore ſighs; one fading 


With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights ; 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapleſs gain: 

If loſt, why then a grievous labour won 
However, ho a folly bought with wit, 

Or elſe a wit by folly vanquiſhed, 


Love commended and diſpraiſed. 
Pro. Yer writers fay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells, fo cating love 
Inhabits in-the fineſt wits of all. 5 
Val. And writers ſay, as the moſt forward byd 


Is eaten by the canker, ere it blow, 


Even ſo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly; blaſting in the bud, 
Lofing his verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 

Pro. He after honour hunts, I aſter love: 
He leaves his friends, ro dignify them more ; 
[ leave myſelf, my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou haſt meramorphos'd me; 
Made me neglect my ſtudies, lote my time, 

Ppz | | 


I have conſider d well his loſs of time; 
And how he cannot be a 


And perfefted 


| 2 efitle Prothevs, love's a mighty lord; 
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War with good counſel, ſet the world at nought; | 
Made wit with muſing weak, hearr-fick with 
thought. | 
. Love froward and difſembling. 
_ © Maids, in modeſty, ſay No, to that [ Ay. 
Which they would have the proff rer conſtrue, 
Fie, fie! how wayward is this fooliſh love, 
Thar, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rod! 


The Advantages of Thavel. 

Part. He wonder'd, that your lordſhip 
Would ſuffer him to ſp<nd his youth at home ; 
While other men, of ſlender reputation, 

Put forth their ſons to ſeek preferment out: 
Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there 
Some, to diſcover iſlands far away; 

Some, to the ſtud ous univerſities. 

For any or for all theſe exerciſes, 

He ſaid; that Protheus, your ſon, was meet: 
And did requeſt me, to importune you, 

To let him ſpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth. 

Ant. Nor'need'ſt thou much importune me to 


that | 
Whereon this month I have been hammering. 


perfect man, N 
Not bein g tried, and tutor d in the world: 
Experience is by induſtry achiev'd, 
the ſwift courſe of time. 
Love compared io an April Day. 
O, how this ſpring of love reſembleth 
Th uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away! 
As accompliſhed young Gentleman. 
His years but young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praiſes that I now beſtow), 
He is complete in feature, and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 
; Contempt of Love puniſhed. 
I have done penance for contemning love; 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have puniſh'd me 
With bitter faſts, with penitential groans, 
With nightly tears, and daily heart- ſore ſighs; 
For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chas d ficep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of my own heart's 
ſorrow. | 
pd hath To humbled me, as, I confeſs, 
There is no woe to his correction, ; 
Nor, to his ſervice, no ſuch joy on earth! 
Now no diſcourſe, except it be of love; 
ow can I break my faſt, dine, ſup, and ſleep, 
pon the very naked name of love. 
Love fed by Praiſe. 


— Cal her divine. 


Pro. I will not flatter her. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Thou wouldſt as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, Mt 


4 


L 


| 


Lover's Wealth. 


And I as rich in having ſuch a jewel, 

As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

True Love jealous. 

For love, thou know ſt, is full of jealouſy. 
ve compared to a waxen Image. 

Now my love 1s thaw'd, | 

Which, like a waxen image gainſt a ſire, 

Bears no im preſſion of the thing it was. 
Unhecaſul Vows to be broken. 

Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken 

And he wants wit that wants reſolved wil! 


Oppoſition to Love increaſes it. 
Jul. A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps ; 


And when the flight is made to one ſo dear, 


| Of ſuch divine perfection, as Sir Prothcus. 2» 
Luc. Better forbear, till Protheus make re- 
| [ ſoul's food > if 
Jul. Oh, know'ſt thou not, his looks are my 


turn. 


Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food ſo long a time. 
Didſt thou but know the inly touch of love, 


As ſeek to quench the fire of love with Words. 


But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
Left it ſhould burn abort the hounds of reaſon. 


But when his fair courſe is not hindered, 
He makes ſweet muſic with the enamel'd ſtones, 
Giving a gentle kiſs to every fedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my courſe : . 
I'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 
And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
Till the laſt ſtep have brought me to my love: 
And there I Il reft, as, after much turmoil, 
A bleſſed ſoul doth in Elyhum. 
A faithful and conflant Lower. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love ſincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears, pure meſſengers ſent from his heart; 


Gifts prevalent with Wyman. 
Win her with gifts, if ſhe reſpect not words; 
Dumb jewels, often, in their ſilent kind, 

More than quick words, do move a woman's 
mind. | 9 
Flattery prevalent with Weman, 
| Flatter and praiſe, commend, extol their 

graces; | 5 


| Tho' ne er fo black, ſay they have angels“ faces. 


That man that hath a tongue; I ſay, is no man, 


Fab. O flatter me z for love dclights in praiſes. 


| 


If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 
| £ he A Lover't 


Book III. ; 


Not for the world: why, man, ſhe is mineown ; | 


1 


To learn his wit tb exchange the bad fr better. 1 


Much leſs ſhall the that hath love's wings to fly; L 


Luc. I do not ſeek toquench your love's hot fire; 1 


Jul. The more thou damm'ſt it up, the more 


it burns : | 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, | 
Thou know'ſt,being ſoppꝰ d, impatiently doth rage; 


His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. | 
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. Boon III. 


| Is (elf from ſelf; a deadly baniſhment ! 

What light is light, if Silvia be not ſeen? 

What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 

Unleſs it be to think that ſhe is by, 

And feed upon the thadow of perfection. 

Except I be by Silvia in the night, 

There is no muſic in the nightingale; 

Unleſs I look on Silvia in the day,, 

There is no day for me to look upon. 
| She is my eſſence; and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 
A beautiful Perſon petitioning (in vain). 

Ay, av ; and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom 
(Which unrevers'd ſtands in eſfectual force) 

A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears: 
Thoſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender'd; 
With them, upon her knees, her humble ſelf; 
Wringing her hands, whole whiteneſs ſo became 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe: [ them, 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
Sad ſighs, deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate fre. 

Ho h 
MW Hope is a lover's ſtaff ; walk henee with that; 
And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. 
1 Love compared to a Figure on Ice. 

This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice; which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. 

Three Things bated by Women. 
| Pro. The beſt way is, to ſlander Valentine 
With falſehood, cowardice, and poor deſcent : 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 
Duke. Ay, but ſhe'll think, that it is ſpoke in 
Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliger it: 
Therefore it muſt, with circumſtance, be ſpoken 
By one, whom ſhe efteemeth as his friend. 
The Power of Poetry wwith Women. 


Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 
You ſacriſice your tears, your ſighs, your heart: 


er. 


[ hate. 


Write, till your ink be dry; and with your tears 


iſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line, 
That may diſcover ſuch Integrity ,— 
For Orpheus” lute was ſtrung with poet's ſinews; 
Whoſe golden touch could ſoften ſteel and ſtones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forſake unſounded deeps to dance on ſands, 
Song. 
Who is Silvia? what is ſhe, 
That all our ſwains commend her ? 
men fair, and wiſe is ſhe; 
The heavens ſuch grace did lend her, 
That the might admired be, | 
Is ſhe kind as ſhe js fair? 
For beauty lives with kindneſs ; 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 
To help him of his blindneſs ; 
And, being help'd, inhabits there: 


_— 


rr a WA TTOC 
A Lover's Baniſhment. | 
And why not death, rather than living torment? 


| To die, is to be baniſh'd from mylelt; 
And Silvia is myſelf. Baniſh'd from her, 


321 


Then to Silvia let us ſing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thin 
Upon the dull earth * 
To her let us garlands bring. 
A Lover's Reft 
Jul. And ſo, good reſt. 
Pro. As wretches have o'er night, 
That wait for execution in the morn, 


| True Love. 

Thbyſelf haſt lov'd; and I have heard thee ſay, 
No grief did ever come fo near thy heart, 

As when thy lady and thy true love died, 
Upon whoſe grave thou vo. ä dſt pure chaſtity, 

Beauty neglected and loft. 

But fince ſhe did neglect her looking-glaſs, 
And threw her ſua-expelling maſk away, 
The air hath ſtacy d the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face. 


The Power of Attion. | 

And, at that time I made her weep a-good, 

For I did play a lamentable part ; 
Madam, 'twas Ariadne, pathoning | 
For Theſeus' perjury, and unjuſt flight 
Which I ſo lively ated with my tears, 
That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewitha', 
Wept bitterly ; and, would I might be dead, 
If I ia thought felt not her very — 

| Woman ſacred, even to Banditti. 

Fear not; he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not uſe a woman lawleſsly. 
I Lover in Solitude, 

How uſe doth breed a habit in a man 
This thadowy deſert, unfrequented woods, 
better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns: 
Here can I ſit alone, unſeen of any, 8 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. 

O, thou that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 


Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs ; 


Left, growing ruinous, the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was! 
Repair me with thy preſence, Silvia; 
Thou gentle nymph, cheriſh thy forlorn ſwain, 
Love unreturned. | 
What dangerous action, ſtood it next to death, 
Would I not undergo for one calm look ? 
O, 'ris the curſe in love, and till approv'd, 
When women cannot love where they re belov'd. 
Infidelity in à Friend, and Recgnciliatign on 
| Repentance. 
Jul. Treacherous man 


| Thou haſt beguil'd my hopes; nought but mine eye 


Could have perſuaded me: now I dare not ſay, 
I have one friend alivez thou wouldſt diſprove me, 
Who ſhould be truſted, when one's own right hand 
Is perjur'd to the boſom? Protheus. 
[ am ſorry, I muſt neyer truſt thee more, 
But count the world a ſtranger for thy ſake. 
The private wound is deepeſt. 

Pro. My ſhame, and guilt, confounds me. 
F * me, Valentine: if hearty forrgw 
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s nor of heaven, nor earth. 


Zut ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 


Be a ſufficient ranſom for offence, 5 
1 tender it here; I do as truly ſuffer, | 
As cer I did commit. 

al. Then I am paid: 
And once again I do receive thee honeſt, — 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfied, 


Inconflancy it Man. 

| O heaven! were man 
But conſtant, he were perfect: that one error 
Fills him with faults. Is 

| A worthy Gentleman. 

Now, by the honour of my anceſtry, - 
J da applaud thy ſpirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empreſs' love. 
Know then, I here forget all former gricts, 
Cancel all grudge, repcal thee home again, 
Plead a new fiate in thy unrival'd merit, 
To which I thus ſublcribe—Sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd; 
Take theu thy Silvia, for thou haſt defcry'd her. 

| Reformed Exiles. 
| Theſe baniſhed men 
Are men endued with worthy qualities; 
They are reformed, civil, full of good, 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 


—— cc. __.. 


& 14. THE WINTER's TALE. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Toutbful Friend/oip and Innocence, 
E were, fair queen, 
Two lags, that thought there was no more 
[ ehind, 
And to be boy eternal. 
We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſł i' th ſun. 
And >lcat the one at thꝰ other: What we chang'd. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honeſty 
ls never free of. 


Book III. 


Now my ſworn friend, and then mine enemy; 
My paraſite, my ſoldier, ſtateſman, all: 
He makes a July's day ſhort as December; 


And, with his varying childneſs, cures in mo 
| Thoughts that ſhould thick my blood. 


Faithful Service. 
C. In your attairs, my lord, 

If ever I were wilful-negligent, 

[t was my folly ; if induſtriouſly 

| plav'd the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end: if ever fearfu! 
Co do a thing, where I the iſſue doubted, 

W hereof the execution did cry out 

Againft the non-performance, 'twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wiſeſt : theſe, my lerd, 


Yealouſy. 

Is whifpering nothiog ? 
[s leaning cheek to check ? is meeting noſes ? 
Kifling with infide lip? ſtopping the career 
Of laughter with a ſigh? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honeſty :) horſing foot on foot? 


Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes 
lind with the pin and web, but theirs, theirs only, 


thing ; 


If this be nothing. 


King-kiliing deteflable. 
o do this deed 
promotion fellows : If I could find example 
Of thouſands that had truck anointed kings, 
And flouriſh d after, 1 'd not do't : but fince 


Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 


The doctrine of ill- doing; nor dream'd, 
That any did: had we purſued that life, 


And our weak ſpirits ne er been higher rear'd. 


| ae 
With ſtroager blood, we ſhould hare anſwer'dÞ, "Bp This jealouſy 


Heaven i 
Boldly, © Not guilty; the impoſition clear'd, 
Hereditary ours. 

Prai , its Influence on Women. 
ram us with praiſe, aud make us 


As fat as tame things: one good deed, dying 
a | 


tongueleſs, 
Slaughters a thouſand, waiting upon that, 
Our praiſes arc our wages: you may ride us 
With one ſoft kiſs a thouſand furlengs, ere 
With ſpur we heat an acre. | 


Nature. 
How ſometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Its tenderneſs; and make itſelf a paſtime 
To harder boſoms 


A Father's Fondnefs for bis Child. 
Leon. Are you ſo fond of your young prince, 
Do ſeem to be of ours as we 
Pol. If at home, Sir, Thy 
Be 's all my exerciſe, my miith, my matter: 


- 


7 


209 villaipy itſeif forſwear it. 


The Effetts of Jealouſy. 


precious creature; as ſhe 's rare, | 
Muſt it be great; and, as his perſon 's mighty, 
Muſt it be violent; and as ke does conceive 

He is diſhonour'd by a man, which ever 
Profeſſed to him, why, his revenges muſt 

in that be made more bitter. 


Knowledge ſometimes hurtful. 

3 There may be in the cup 

A ſpider Reep'd, and one may drink; depart, 

And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
ls not infected: but if one preſent 

Th abhorr'd ingredient to lis eye, make known 

| How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fides, 
With violent hefts. 


| Calumny. 


Praiſe her but for this her without · door form 
10 1 w fanh, deſetves high ſpecch), and 
The ſhrug, the hum, or ha; theſe petty brands, 
Phat calumny doth uſe :=O! I am out, 
That mercy does; for calumny will fear 


2 


Virtue 


Nor brafs, nor ſtone. nor parchment, bears not one, 
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Skulking in corners ? wiſhing clocks more ſwift > 


That would, unſeen, be wicked? Is this nothing? 
Why, then the world, and all that's in 't, is no- = 


The covering ſky is nothing; Bohemia nothing ; | 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have theſe no- . 


things, 4 > 
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Virtue itſelf—theſe ſhrugs, theſe hums, and ha's, | 


When you have ſaid, ſhe's goodly, come between, 
Ere you can ſay ſhe 's honett. 5 


Book III. 


| Fortitude and Innocence. 
Her. Do not weep, good fools ; 
There is no cauſe: when you ſhall know your 
miſtreſs. | | 
Has deſerv'd prifon, then abound in tears, 
As I come out: this action, I now go on, 
Is tor my better grace. | 


 Honefly and Honour, 
Here's a do, 
To lock up honeſty and honour from 
The acceſs of gentle viſitors, 
The Silence of Innocence eloquent. 
The ſilence often of pure innocence 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. 
Afﬀeftionate Child. 
To fee his nobleneſs ! 
Conceiving the difhonour of his mother, 


He firaight declin*d, droop'd, took it deeply; 
Faſten d and fix d the ſhame on 't in himſelf; 


Threw off his ſpirit, his appetite, his flecp, 
And downright languiſh'd. 
Child reſembling its Father, 
Behold, my lords, 
Altho' the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father, eye, noſe, lip, 


; Tuc trick of his frown, his forehead; nay the valley, 


ne, 


The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek ; his 
fmiles ; 

The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger :— 
And thou, good goddeſs nature, u hich haſt made it 
So like to him that got it, if thou haſt 

The ordering of the mind too, 'mongtt all colours 
No yellow in 't; left ſhe ſuſpect, as he does, 
Her children not her huſband's! - Ee, 


An Infant lo be expoſed. 
Come on, poor babe : 
Some pow'rful ſpirit inſtruct the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurſes! Wolves and bears, they ſay, 
Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity. 


Hermione pleading her Innocence. 
: If pow'rs divine 
Behold our human actions (as they do), 
I doubt not then, but innocence ſhall make 
Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. You, my lord, beſt know, 
(Who leaſt will ſeem to do ſo) my paſt life 
Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 
As I am. now unhappy; which is more 
Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd, 
And play'd, to take ſpectators: for behold me,— 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe | 
A moiety of the throne, a great king's daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince, —here ſtanding, 
To prate and talk for life, and honour, fore 
Who pleaſe to come and hear. For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would ſpare; for honour, 
"Tis a derivative from me to mine, 


Ang only that I ſtand for, I appeal 


A 1 1 6 583 
To your own conſcience, Sir, before Polixenes 
ame to your court, how I was in your grace, 
Jow merited to be fo; fince he came, 
With what encounter ſo uncurrent I 
Have ſtrain'd, to appear thus: if one jot beyond 
The bound of honour : or, in act, or will, 
That way inclining ; harden'd be the hearts 
Of all that hcar me, and my near'ſt of kin 
Cry, fie, upon my grave! 
A Wife's Loſs of all Things dear, and Contempt 
e Death. 5 

Leo. Look for no leſs than death. 

Her, Sir, {pare your threats; % 
The bug, which you would fright me with, I ſeek. 
To me can life be no commodity : | 
The crown and comfort of my life, your fayour, 
L do give loſt; for I do feel it gone, v2 
But know not how it went. My ſecond joy, 
And firſt-fruits of my body, from his — | 


| 1 am barr'd, like one infectious: my third comfort, 


Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt, 
The innocent milk in its moſt innocent mouth, 
Haled out to murther. Myſelf on ev'ry poſt 
Proclaim'd a ſtrumpet; with immodeft hatred, 
The child-bed privilege denied, which "longs 
To women of all faſhion ; laſtly, hurried 

Here to this place, i' the open air, before 

I have got ftrength of limit. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what bleflings I have here alive, : 
That } ſhould fear to die? therefore, proceed, 
But yet hear this; miſtake me not ;—no ! life, 
prize it not a ſtraw : but for mine honour, 
(Which I would free) if I ſhall be condemned 
Upon ſurmiſes; all proofs ſleeping elſe, 

But what your jealouhes awake; I tell you, 
'Tis rigour, and not law. 


e Deſpair of Pardon. 
| But, O thou tyrant! 

Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir: therefore, betake thee 
To nothing but defpair. A thouſand knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill winter, 
[n ſtorm perpetual, could not move the Gods 
Fo look that way thou wert. 


An Account of Gs appearing in a Dream. 

I have heard (bur not believ'd), the ſpirits of 
5 the dead 
May walk again: if ſuch thing be, thy mother 
Appear'd to me laſt night; for ne er was dream 
Zo like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one fide, ſome another; 
never ſaw a veilel of like ſorrow, 
So fill'd, and ſo becoming; in pure white robes, 
Like very ſanctity, ſhe did approach 
My cabin where 1 lay : thrice bow'd before me, 
And, gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 
Became two ſpouts: the fury ſpent, anon 
Did this break from her:“ Antigonus, 


Since fate, againſt thy better diſpoution, 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower-out 
Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, 
boa remote enough are in Bokemia, 


Pp4 


There 
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There weep, and leaveit crying : and, for the babe] Are our carnations, aud fireak'd gilly-fow'rs, | 


Is counted lo for ever, Perdita, 
I pr'ythee, call it: for this ungentle buſineſs, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne'er ſhalt ſee 


Thy wife Paulina more.” —And fo, with farieks, 


She melted into air. Afﬀrighted much, 
1 did in time collect myicH, and thought 
This was ſo, and no ſlumber. Dreams are toys 
Vet, for this once, yca, ſuperſtitiouſly, 
I will be ſquar d by this. | | 
An Infant expo/cd. 
| poor wretch, 
That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos'd 


To loſs, and what may fullow !— Weep I cannot, 


But my heart bleeds : and moſt accurſt am 1, 
To be by cath enjoin'd to this. Farcwel! 


The day frowns more and more ; thou art 1 By bud of nobler race: This is an art 


A lullaby too rough : I never ſaw 
The heavens ſo dim by day. 
Deities transformed for Love. 
The Gods themſelves, 
Hum' ling their deitics to love, have taken 
The ſhapes of beaſts upon them. Jupiter 


Bęcame a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 


A ram, and bleated; and the fire-rob'd God, 
Golden Apcllo, a poor humble ſwain, 

As l ſeem now: the ir transformations 

Were never for a picce of beauty rarer; 

Nor in a way fo chaſte: ſince my deſires 

Run not before mine honour ; nor my luſts 
Burn hotter then my faith. 


Mi:ftreſs of the Sheep-fbenring. 


Which ſome call narure's baſtards: of that kind 
Our ruſtie garden 's barren; and I care not 
To get ſlips of them. 
Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you negleet them ? 
Per, For I have heard it ſaid, 
There is an art, which, in their piedneſs, ſhares 
With great creating nature. 
Pol. Say, there be: 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
Bur nature makes that mean: ſo, o'er that art, 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art, 
L hat natures makes. You ſee, ſweet maid, we 
| marry | 
A gentle cyon to the wildeſt ſtock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baſer kind 


Which does mend nature—change it rather: but 
The art itfelf is nature. 
Per. So it is. | 


| And do not call them baſtards. 


A Garland for middle-aged Men. 
Per. I'll not put 
The dibble in earth, to ſet one ſlip of them; 
No more than, were I painted, I would with 


Deſire to breed by me. — 
Here 's flowers for vou; 
Hot lavender, mints, ſavory, marjoram; ; 
The maryygld, that goes to bed with th' ſun, 
And with him rites, weeping ; theſe are flowers 


: Shep. Fie, daughter! when my old wifeliv'd, Of middje fummer, and, I think, they are given 


upon | 
This day, the was both pantler, butler, cook ; 


Both dame, and ſervant; welcom'd all; ferv'd all:| _ | Y 
Would fing her ſong,anddanceherturn: now here, Cam. | ſhould leave grazing, were Jof your flock, 


At upper end o the table, now, i' the middle; 
On his ſhoulder, and his : her face o' fire 


Wich labour; and the thing, ſhe took to quench it. You 'd be fo lean, that blaſts of 3 | 


She would to each one fip : you are retir d, 
As if you were a feaſted one, and not 
The hoſtefs of the meeting. Pray you, bid 


_ Theſe unknown friends to us welcome; for it is 


ſo men of middle age. 


A Garland for young Men. | 


4 


And only live by gazing. - 
Per. Out, alas 


Would blow you through and through. 
my Faireſt friend, 


A way to make us better friends, more known. That wear upon your virgin- branches yet 
Come, quench your bluſhes; and preſent yourſelf Your maiden- heads grow ing: O, Proſerpina, 


That which you are, miſtreſs o the feaſt: come on, For the fow'rs now, that, fr Shred, thou ler'ft fall 
And bid us welcome to "a ſhecp-ſhearing, 


2s your good flock ſhall proſper. 
A Garland jor old Men. 
Per. Reverend Sirs, 
For you there s roſemary, and rue: thefe keep 
Seermng, and favour, all the winter long: 
Grace, and remembrance, be unto you both, 
An1 welcome to our ſlica ing! 9 8 
Pal. Shepherdeſs. 
A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
Vith flowers of winter. 


Nature and Art. _ 
Per. Sir, the year growing ancient 
Not yet on ſummer's death, nor on the birth 


From Dis's 2ggen ! daffodils 
That come before the ſwallow dares, and take 


But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroſcs, 
That die unmarried, ele they can behold 
Bright Pho:bus in his ſtrength, a malady 
{Moſt incident ro maids; bold oxlips, and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-lis being one! O, theſe I lack, 
Lo make you garlands of; and, my ſweet fricud, 
To ſtrow him o'er and o'er, | 

Flo. What? like a corſe? 


Not like a corſe : or if—not to be buried, 


Cf tremblingwinter—the faireſt flow rs o chi ſeaſon But quick, and in mine arms. 


3 A Lover 
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Pol. Then make your garden rich in gilly- 2 


This youth ſhould fay, twere well; and vnly 7 
therefore 


Now, 


| [ wouldl had ſome flowers o' rhe ſpring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours; 


The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 


Per. No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on; 
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Upon the water, as he Il ſtand, and read, 


Of happy 


Hath ſometime lov d: I take thy hand; this hand, 
As ſoft as dove's-down, and as white as it, 


DRK A 


A Lover's Commendation. 

What you do, : 
Still betters what is done. When you ſpeak, ſweet, 
I 'd have you do it ever : when you ſing, 
I'd have you buy and ſell ſo; fo give alms ; 
Pray ſo; and, for the ord'ring your affairs, 
To ſing them too. When you do dance, I with you 
A wave o' the ſea, that you W ever do 
Nothing but that; move ftill, ſtill fo, 
And own no other function: each your doing, 
So ſingular in each particular, 


Crowns what you 're doing in the preſent deeds, 
That all your acts are queens, 
Honeft II ui ng. 

Per. O Doricles, 8 
Your praiſes are too large: but that your youth, 
And the true blood which peeps ſo fairly throughit, 
Do plaiuly give you out an unſtain d ſhepherd; 
With wiſdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo'd me the falie way. 

Flo. J think, you have 
As little {kill to fear, as I have purpoſe 
To put you tot. But, come; our dance, I pray :— 
Your hand, my Perdita : to turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. | 


True Love, | 


They call him Doricles ; and he boaſts himſelf 
To have a worthy feeding : but I have it 

Upon his own. report, and I believe it; 

He looks like ſooth : He ſays, he loves my daughter; 
I think ſo too; for never gaz d the moon 


As 't were, my daughter's eyes : and, to be plain, 
I think, there is not half a kiſs to chooſe, 
Who loves another beſt. | | 


Preſents little regarded by real Lovers. 
Pol. How now, fair ſhepherd ? 
Your heart is full of ſomething that does take 
Your mind from feafting. Sooth, when I was 
young, 
And handed love as you do, I was wont 
To load my ſhe with knacks: I would have 
ranſack'd | 
The pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance; you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. If your laſs 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe ; and call this, 
Your lack of love, or bounty; you were ſtraited 
For a reply: at leaſt, if you make care 
olding her. SI. 
Flo. Old Sir, I know, 
She prizes not ſuch trifles as theſe are: 
The gifts, ſhe looks from me, are pack d and 
lock d | | 
Up in my heart; which I have given as 
But not deliver d. O, hear me breathe my love 
Before this ancient Sir, wha, it ſhould ſeem, 


Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd ſnow, 


That 's bolted by the northern blaſt twice o'er. | 


1 


1 


Tender Afectiau. 
Were I crowned the moſt imperial monarch, 
Thereof moſt worthy ; were I the faireft youth 
That ever made eye ſwerve; had force, and 
knowledge | 
More than was ever man's—TIwould not prize them 
Without her love: for her, employ them all; 
Commend them, and condemn them, to herſeryice, 
Or to their own perdition. 


A Father the befl Guefl at his Son's Nuptials. 
Methinks, a father 

ls, at the nuptials of his ſon, a gueſt, 

That beſt becomes the table. Pray you, once more; 

ls not your father grown incapable 
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Of reuſonable affairs? Is he not * es hear? 
With age, and altcring rheums ? Can he ſpeak ? 


Know man from man? diſpute his own eſtate ? 
Lies he not bed-rid\? and again does nothing, 
But what he did being childiſh ? 

Flo, No, good Sir! 


He has his health, aud ampler ſtrength, indeed, 


Than moſt have of his age. 

Pol. By my white beard, 
You offer him, if this be ſo, a wrong 
Something unſilial: reaſon, my ſan, 
Should chooſe himſelf a wife; but as good reaſon, _ 
The father (all whoſe joy 1s nothing elſe 
But fair poſterity) ſhould hold ſome counſel 
In ſuch a buſineſs. 

Rural Simplicity. 

I was not much afeard: for once, or twice, 
[ was about to ſpeak ; and tell him plainly, 
The ſelf- ſame ſun, that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike, = _ ; 


Selfjb old Man. 

O, Sir, ; 
You have undone a man of fourſcore-three, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet; yea, 
To die upon the bed my father died, 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones: but now 
Some hangman mult put on my ſhrowd, and lay me 
Where no prieſt thovels in duſt. 


'Proſperity the Bond, Miction the Logſer, of Love. 
ep ogy 's the very bond of love, | 
| Whoſe freſh complexion and whoſe heart together 
Affliction alters. | En | 
Self-Concert. 
Ant, How bleſt are we, that are not imple men! 
Vet nature might have made me as theſe are; 
Therefore I will not diſdain. 
; Self- Reproach, and too ſeyere Reproof, 
Cle. pi K laſt, | 
Do, as the Heavens have done; forget your evils; 
With them, forgive yourſelf, 
Leo. Whilſt J remember 
Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemiſhes in them; and fo ſtill think of 
The wrong I did myſelf : which was fo much, 
That heirleſs it hath made my kingdom; and 
Deſtroy'd the ſweet ſt companion, that e er man 
Bred his hopes cut of, L 


| | | Fan. 
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Pau. True, too true, my lord: 
If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good, 
To make a perfe& woman ; ſhe, you kill'd, 
Would be unparallel'd 
Leo. I think ſo. Kill'd! | 
She I kill'd ! I did fo: but thou ſtrik'ſt me 
Sorely, to ſay I did; it is as bitter 
thy tongue, as in my thought : now, good 
Say fo but ſeldom. [ now, 
Cle; Not at all, good lady: | 
You might have ſpoke a thouſand things, that 
would Ta” | 


Have done the time more benefit, and grac'd 


Your kindneſs better. 
Love more rich for what it gives. 
Les. I might have look'd upon my queen's full 


£ eyes; 
Have taken treaſure from her lips 


Pau. And left them 


More rich, for what they yielded. 


A captivating Womans. 
This 1s a creature, 
Would ſhe begin a ſea, might quench the zeal 
Of all profeſſors elſe; make proſelytes 
Of who ſhe but bid follow. 
Anguiſh of Recollefion for a biftl Friend. 

| Priythee, no more; ceaſe; thou know'lt, 
He dies to me again, when talk'd of: ſure, 
When I ſhall fee this gentleman, thy ſpeeches 


Will bring me to conſider that, which may 
Unfurniſh me of reaſon. 


Effedts of Beauty. 
1 The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here! 
A Statue. 


What was he, that did make it? See, my lord. 
Would you not deem it breath d? and that thoſe 
veins ; 

Did verily bear blood ? 
Nlaſterly done: : 
The very life ſeems warm upon her lip. 
The fixture of her eye has motion in 'r, 
As we were mock*d with art. | 
283 ll, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her: What fine chiſc 
Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiſs her. 
Afiiftion to a penitent Mind, pleaſing. 

Pan. I am ſorry, Sir, I have thus far ſtirr'd you; 
Bur I could aMitt you further, 

Leo. Do. Paulina; 
For this affliction has a taſte as ſweet 
As any cordial comfort. | 

Widew compared to a Turile. 
| I, an old turtle, 


Will wing me to ſome wirher'd hough; and there 
My mate, that s never to be found again, 


Lament till I am loſt. 
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| $ 15. ANTON T AND CLEOPATRA. 
| : SHAKSPEAREs 


Antony s Sofineſs. 


| His captain's heart, 


1M nich in the ſcuffles of great fights hath burſt 
The buckles in his breaſt, reneges all temper; 
And is become the bellows, and the fan, 
To cool a gipſy's luſt. | 

: Love, the Nobleneſs of Life. 

Let Rome in Tyber melt! and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall ! here is my ſpace ; 
Kingdoms are clay : our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beaſt as man: the nobleneſs of life 
Is, to do thus; when ſuch a mutual pair, 

And ſuch a rwain can do 't ; in which, I bind 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet, 
We faud up peerlels. 

| Lover's Praiſe. 

Fie, wrangling queen ! | 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep ; whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives 
To make itſelf, in thee, fair and admir'd ! ' 


| Great Minds reſpect Truth. | 
Mieſ. The nature of bad news infects the teller 
Aut. When it concerus the fool, or coward.— 
| On: 

Things that are paſt are done, with me—'tis thus: 
| Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 

| hear him as he flatter'd. | 

Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue; 
Name Cleopatra as ſhe 's call'd iv Rome: 

Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe; and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have pow r to utter. O, then we briog forth weeds 
Whenour quick winds lie ſtillz and our ills told us, 
Is as our caring. f 


Things loft valued, 
ret 7 Forbear me.— 
There 's a great ſpirit gone ! Thus did I deſire it: 
What our-contempts do often hurl from us, 
We wiſh it ours again ; the preſent pleaſure, 
N revolution lowering, does become 
T he oppoſite of itſelf: ſhe s good, being gone; 
The hand could pluck her back, that ſhov d her on. 
The Mutabiliſy of the People. 
Our ſlippery people | 
(Whoſe love 1s never WL the deſerver, 
Till his deſerts are paſt) begin to throw 
Pompey the Great, and all his dignities, 
Upon his fon ; who, high in name and pow'r, 
Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier. 


Cleopatra's contempiuaus Raillery, 
Nay, pray you, ſeek no colour for your going, 


Then was the time for words: no going then; 
Eternity was in our lips, and eyes; 
Bliſs in our brows” bent; none our parts ſo poor, 
But was a race of heaven; they are fo fill, 


Or 


But bid fare wel, and go: when you ſued ſtaying, 


„ Aint 


* 
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Or thou, the greateſt ſoldier of the world, 
Art turn'd the greateſt liar. $598 
Cleopatra's anxious Terderneſs. 

Ant. I'll leave you, lad 

Cleo. Courtenus lord, one word. 
Sir, you and I muſt part—but that 's not it: 
Sir, you and I have lov'd—butthere 's not it; 
That you know well: ſomething it is I would 
O, my oblivion 1s a very Antony, 
And I am all-forgotten, > 


Cleopatra s Wiſhes for Antony on pariing. 
Your honour calls you hence 
Therefore be deaf to my unpity d folly, 
And all the gods go with you ! Upon your ſword 
Sit laurel'd victory! and ſmooth ſucceſs 
Be ſtrew'd before your feet 


Antony's Vices and Virtues.. 

Lep. I muſt not think | 
There are evils enough to darken all his goodneſs : 
His faults, in him, ſeem as the ſpots of heaven, 
More fiery by night's blackneſs; hereditary, 
Rather than purchas'd ; what he cannot change, 
Than what he chooſes. 

Cf. You are too indulgent. Let us grant, it 

is not | 
Amiſs to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 
To give a kingdom for a mirth ; to fir 
And keep the turn of tipling with a ſlave; 
To reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 
With knaves that ſmell of ſweats ſay, this be- 
comes him, | 
(As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh) yet mnſt 
Antony 
No way excule his ſoils, when we do bear 
So great weight in his lightneſs. If he fil'd 
His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 
Call on him for 't : but to confound ſuch time, 
That drums him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as loud 
As his own ſtate, and ours —'tis to be chid _ 
As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge, 
awn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And ſo rebel to judgment. | 
Antony, 2 | 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſels. When thou once 
Wert beaten from Mutina, where thou ſlew'ſt 
Hirtius and Panſa, conſuls, at thy heel 


Did famine follow; whom thou fought'ſt againſt, 


Though daintily brought up, with patience more 

Than ſavages could ſuffer: Thou didſt drink 

The ftale of horſes, and the gilded puddle _ 

Which beaſts would cough at. Thy palate then 
did deign | 

The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge z | 

Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 

The barks of trees thou browſedſtz on the Alps, 

It is reported, thou didſt eat ſtrange fleſh, 

Which ſome did die to look on : and all this 

(It wounds thine honovr that I ſpeak it now) 

Was borne ſo like a ſoldier, that thy cheek 

do muc i as lank'd not. 2 


4 1 1 C. 587 
Cleopatra on the Abſence of Antony. 


O Charmian, 


Where think: ſt thpu he is now? ſtands he? or firs he? 
Or does he e is he on his horſe ? 

O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony! 
Do bravely, horſe ! for wot'ſt thou whom rthea 
mov*ſt ? 

The demi- Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And burgoner of man. He 's ſpeaking now, 


| Or mormuring.*Where's my ſerpent of old Nile?” 


For ſo he calls me; now I feed myſelf 
With moſt delicious poiſon: think on me 
| That am with Phœbus' amorous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time! Broad- fronted Czſary 
When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 
A morlel for a monarch; and great Pompe 
Would ſtand, and make his eyes grow in my hwy 
There would he anchor his aſpect, and die 
With looking on his life. 

Meſengers from Lovers, grateful. 

How much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 
Let, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee. a 

Antony's Love and Diſpo/ition. 

Ale. Good friend, quoth he, . 


ö 


| Say, „the firm Roman to great Egypt ſends 


This treaſure of an oyſter; at whote foot, 
To mend the petty preſeht, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with Kingdoms: all the eaſt, 
Say thov, ſhall call her miſtre!s.” So he nodded, 
And ſoberly did mount an arm-gauat ſteed, 6 
Who neigh'd fo high, that what I would have 
Was beaſtly dumb'd by him. [ſpoke 
Cle. What, was he fad, or merry? 
Ale, Like to the time o' th' year, between the ' 
extremes | 
| Of hot and cold ; he was nor fad nor merry, 
Cle. O well-divided diſpoſition !—Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, tis the man; but note 
him, | | | 
He was not ſad; for he would ſhine on thoſe 
That make their looks by his: he was not merry; 
W hich ſeem'd to tell them, his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy: but between both: 
O heavenly mingle !—Be'fſt thou ſad or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes ; 
So does it no man elſe. 


The Vanity of human Wiſhes. 


Pom. If the great gods be juſt, they ſhall aſſiſt 
The deeds of juſteſt men. | 
Men. Know, worthy Pompey, 

That what they do delay, they not deny. 
Pom. Whiles we are ſuitors to their throne, 
The thing we ſue for, [decays 
Men. We, ignorant of ourſelves, * 
Beg often our own harms, which the wife pow rs 
Deny us for our good; io find we proſit, 
By loſing of our prayers. 


' | Pompey's Wiſh for Antony's Captivity in Pleaſure,” 2 


L 


Pom. T know, they are in Rome together, | 
LION for Antony: bat all the charms . 
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Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip 


* 


Let witcheraft join with beauty, luſt with both! 


Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 
Keep his brain fuming; Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his apperne 


EXTRACTS, 
Cleopatra's infinite Porver in pleaſing. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale 
Her infinite variety: other women cloy 


Where moſt the ſatisfies. For vileſt things 


That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, Becomes themſelves in her, that the holy prieſts 


Even till a Lethe'd dulneſs. 
Antony's Soldierfoipe = 
-Nenas, I did not think, 


This amorousſurfeiter would have don'd his helm, 


For ſuch a petty war: his ſoldierſhip 
Is twice the other twain : but let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our fiirring 


Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck 


The ne er luſt-wearied Antony. | 
Antony's ingenious Acknowledgment. 
Ant. The article of my oath — 


Bleſs her when ſhe is riggith. 


The unſettled Humour of Lovers. 
Enter Cleopaira, Charmian, Iras, and Ale. rat. 


Of us that trade in love. 
Omnes. The muſic, ho! 


Enter Mardian the Eunuch. 
Cleo. Let it alone: ler 's to billiards: come, 
Charmian. | 8 
Char. My arm is ſore, beſt play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play d, 


| 


| ith: f —you'll pl ith me, {ir ? 
een re. As with a woman; come - you'll play with me, fir 


quired them; ho 
The which you both denied. 
Ant. Neglected, rather; 


\ Mar. As well as J can, madam. too ſhort, 
Cleo. And when good will is new d, tho“ it come 
The actor may plead pardon. I Il none now :— 


5 Give me minz angle we ll to the river: there 
And chen, when poiſon d hours had bound me up S q 


From ming own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 


I'll play the peniteit to you: but mine honeſty 
Shall not make 
Work without jt. Truth is, that Fulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; 
For which myſelf, the ignorant motive, do 
50 far aſk pardon, as beſits mine honour 
To ſtoop in ſuch 2 caſe. 
Lep. "Tis nobly ſpoken. 55 
Defeription of Cleopatra's fuling down the O duus. 
The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh d throne, 
Burn d on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the fails, and fo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-iick with them: th' oa 
were ſilver ; X 
Which to the tune of flutes kept &roke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow fafter, 
As amorous of their fr 
It beggar'd all deſcription: ſhe did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tiſſue }, 
O'er-p:Qturing that Venus, where we fee 
The — out-work nature. On cacli ſide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 


poor my greatneſs, nor my pow'r 


My muſic playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-tinn'd fiſhes; my bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their ſlimy jaws ; and, as I draw them up, 

I 'Il think them every one an Antony, 

And ſay, Ah ha! you are caught, 

Char. Twas merry, when | 
You wager'd on your angling ; when your diver 
Did hang a falt-aſh on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

Cleo. That time — O times! 
laughꝰ'd him out of patience ; and that night 
[ laugh'd him into patience : and next morn, 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilſt 
I wore his ſword Philippan. | 
Ambition, jealous of a too ſucceſsful Friend. 

O Silius, Silius ! 
[ have done enough: a lower place, note well, 


okes. For her own perſon, May make too great an act: for learn this, Silius; 


Berter to leave undone, than'by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, when him we ſerve'saway. 


1 OAavia's Eurance, what it ſhould have been, 


Like Cæſar's ſiſter: the wife of Anton (not 


To glow the delicate checks which they did cool, Should have an army for an uſher, an 


And what they undid, did. | 
” O rare for Antony ! 
. Her gentle women, like the Nereids, 
$0 many mermaids, tended her i” th' eyes, 


The neighs of horſe to tel of her approach, 
Long ere the did appear : the trees by th' way 

{ Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not: nay, the duſt 


And made their bends adornings. At the helm, Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, 


A ſeeming mermaid ſteegs; the filken rackle 


Swell with the touches of thoſe flow'r-ſoft hands, A markct-maid to Rome; and have prevented 


That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A ſtrange inviſible perfume hits the ſenſe 

Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 

Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Eathron'd i th” markct-place, did fit alone, 
Whiſtling to th' air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 


And made 2 gap in nature, 


The oſtentation of our love, which, left unſhewn, 
Is often left unlov'd; we ſhould have met you J 


By ſea, and land; ſupplyingev'ry ſtage 


Wh an augmented greeting. 
_ Women. 
Women are not 


In their beſt fortunes ſtrong; but want will perjure 
The nc'er-touch'd veſtal," . * 


Fortuna 


Book III. 


The appetites they feed; but the makes hungry, 


Cleo. Give me ſome mufic; muſic, moody food 


Why have you ſtol'n upon wow > You come 


Rais d by your populous troops. But you are come 
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Haplv, you ſhall not ſee me more; or if, 


May hang no longer on me, 
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Fortune forms our Tudgment. 
I ſee, men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes ; and things outward | 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To ſuffer all alike. 
Mine honeſty and I begin to ſquare. 
The loyalty, well held to fools, does make 
Our faith mere folly : yet, he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
And carns a place i” the ſtory. 
Wiſtom ſuperior to Fortmte. 
Wiſdom and fottune, combating together, 
If that the former dare but whar it can, | 
No chance may ſhake it. 


Vicious Perſons infatuated by Heaven. 
When we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 
(o miſery on 't!) the wiſe gods feel our cyes 
In our own filth, drop our clear judgments, make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we ſtrut 
To our confuſion. 


Fury expels Fear. 

Now he 'll outſtare the lightning. To be furious 
Is, to be frighted out of fear ! and, in that mood, 
The dove wil! peck the eſtridge; and I fee ſtill | 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Refores his lieart: when valour preys on reaſon, 
It cats the {word it fights with. | 


A Maſter taking Leave of his Servants. 
Tend me to-night 
May be, it is the period of your duty: 


A mangled ſhadow, Perchance to-morrow 

You Il ſerve another maſter. I look on you, 
As one thattakes his leave. Mine honeſt friends, 
T turn you not away; but, like a maſter, 
Marricd to your good ſervice, ſtay till death : 
Tend me to-night two hours, I aſx no more, 
And the gods yield you for 't. 


Early riſing the Way to Eminence. 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 


Antony to Cleopatra, at his Return woith Viftory. 
O, thou day o' th' world, 

Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Thro' proof of harneſs to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 

- Loathed Life. 

O ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 

The poiſonovs damp of night diſpunge upon me; 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 


Antony's Deſpondency. 
Oh ſun, thy upriſe ſhall I ſee no more: 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here 
Do we ſhake hands. All come tothis? — The hearts 
That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Czſarz and this pine is bark d, 


A+ 16 589 
© Departing Greatneſs. 


The ſoul and body rive not more in parting, 
Than greatneſs going off. 


Antony on his faded Glory. ' 


A vapour, ſometime, like a bear, or lion 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, | 
A forked mountain or blue promontory, 

With trees upon t, that nod unto the world, 


And mock our eyes with air: Thou haſt ſeen 
theſe ſigus; 


| They are black veſper's pageants, 


Eros. Ay, my lord. 3 
Ant, That, which is now a horſe, even with a 
thought | 
The rack diſlimns, and makes it indiſtinct, 
As water is in water. | | 

Eros. It does, my lord. 

Ant. M knave, Eros, now thy captain is 
Even 9 here I am — | a 
Yet cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. 
made theſe wars for Egypt; and the Queen, 


| Whoſe heart I thought I had, for ſhe had mine g 


Which, whilſt it was mine, had annex'd unto t 
A million more, now loſt ; ſhe, Ervs, has 
Pack d cards with Czar, and falſe play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourſelves to end ourſelves. | 


Deſcription of Cleopatra's { ſuppoſed) Death. 
Death of one perſon can be paid but once; 
And that ſhe has diſcharg'd. What thou would 


Was Antony ! moſt noble Antony ! | 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo buried in her. 


Cleopatra on the Death of Antony. 
It were for me 
To throw my ſceptre at th injurious gods; 


Io tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 


Till they had ſtol'n our jewel. All's but naught 
Patience is fottiſh ; and impatience does 

Become a dog that 's mad: then is it ſin, 

To ruſh into the ſecret houſe of death, 


Ere death dare come to us? How do you, women? 
What, what? good cheer! Why, how now, 


Charmian? 


| My noble girls! — Ah women, women! Look, 


Our lamp 1s ſpent, it's out :=Good firs, take 
| heart : noble, 
We'll bury him: and then, what's brave, what 8 
et 's do it after the high Roman faſhion, 


And make death proud to take us. Come away: 


This caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 


Death. 


My deſolation does begin to make 
A better life: *tis paltry to be Cæſar; 
Not being fortune, he 's but fortune's knave, 
A miaiſter of her will; and it is great 


vat over- toppꝰd them all. 


[T's do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Whick 


Ant. Sometime, we ſeea cloud that's dragoniſh; 


Is done unto thy hand; the laſt ſhe ſpake [ do, 
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IL am marble confiant : now the flecting moon 
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Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
Which ſleeps, 2nd never palates more the dung, 
The beggar's nurſe, and Czfar's. | 
Clopatra's Dream, and Deſcription of Arctony. 
Ces. I dream d, there was an emperor Antony; 
O, ſuch another ſleep, that I might ſce 
But ſuch auorter man 
Dol. If it might pleaſe you [in ſtuck 
Ces. His face was as the heavens; and there- 
A fun and moon; which kept their courſe, and 
The httle O, the earth, llighted 
Dol. Moſt ſorereign creature, — | 
Cleo. His legs beſt id the ocean: his rear d arm 
Creſted the world: his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned {pheres, and that ro friends ; 
But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in 't; an autumn 'twas 
That grew the more by reaping : his delights 
Were dolphin-Eke ; they ſhew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in; in his livery 
Walk d crowns and crownets ; realms and iſlands 
As plates dropt from his pocket. verre 
Firm Rehlution. 
What poor an inſtrument 
May do a noble deed he brings me liberty. 
My reſolution s plac'd, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head to foot 


No planet is of mine. : 
. Cleopaira's Speech on ap} iiing the Aſp. 

"Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me. Now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape ſhall moift this lip: 
Yares yare, good Iras; quick—methinks, I hear 
Antony call; I fee him rouſe himſelf 
To-praiſe my noble act: I hear him mock 


The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men | 


' T*' excuſe their after wrath. Huſband, I come: 


Now to that name, my courage, prove my title 

Jam fire, and air; my other elements 

J give to baſer 'ife. be you done? 

Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips: 

Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewell. 
es them. Iras falls and dies. 

Have I the aſpic in my lips? Doſt fall? 

If thou and nature can fo gently part, 

The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 


| 


Which hurts, and is deſired. Doft thou tie ſtill? 


It thus thou vaniſhclt, thou tell'ſt the world 
I: is not worth leave-taking. | 
Char. Diſſolve. thick cloud, and rain; that I may 
The gods themielves do weep. [ ſay, 
Ae. This proves me baſe : 
If the firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He Il make demand of her; and ſpend that kiſs 
Wich is my heaven to have. Come, thou mortal 
wich, [ T Asp, vubic hſbe npplies to ber breafl, 
With thy ſharp tæeth this knot intrinſicat - 
Of life at once untie: r venomous fool, 


Be angry and diſpatch, O, couldft thou ſpeak, 

Ther I might hear thee call great Cæſar Q's, 

Unpoley'd ! | 
Cb. O, eaſteru fiar | 


Book III. 


Cleo. Peace, peace | 
Doſt thou not ſee my baby at my breaſt, 
That ſucks the nurſe aſleep? | 
| Char. O, break! O, break [gentle.— 
Cleo. As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as 
O Antony! Nay, I will take thee too: 
[ Applying another Aſp. 


— {Cs 


What ſhould I ſtay 


Now, boaſt thee, death! in thy poſſeſſion lies 
A laſs unparallei'd, 


—— 


$ ot CORIOLANUS. SHAKSPEARE. 
Mob. | 
WI AT would you have, you curs ! 


affrights you, 


Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares, 
Where foxes, geeſe: you are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hail-ſtone in the fun. Your virtue is, 

To make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues him, 
And curſe that juſtice did it, Who deſerves 

greatneſs, | 
Deſerves your hate: and your affections are 


IA fick man's appetite, who deſires molt that 


Which would increaſe his evil. He that depends 
Uport your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 


| And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Hang ye! 


truſt ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind; 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile that was your garland. 
| Aufidius's Hatred to Coriolanus. 
Not ſleep, nor ſanctuary, 
Being naked, ſick; nor fanc, nor capitol, 
The prayers of prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 
Embarquements all ef fury, ſhall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and cuſtom *gainit 


|My hate to Marcius. Where I find him, were it 


At home, upon my brother's guard, ev'n there, 
Againſt the hoſpitable canon, would I 
Waſh my fierce hand in his heart. 


An imaginary Deſcription of Coriolanus warring, 
Methinks, I hear hither your huſband's drum 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair; 
As children from a bear, the Volſci ſhunning 
dim: 
Methinks I ſee him ſtamp thus, —and call thus.— 
Come on, ye cowards! ye were got in fear, 


Though ye were born in Rome: his bloody brow 


Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. | 


Vol. Away, you fool! it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his Trophy: The breaſts of Hecuba, 
When the did ſuckle Hector, lock d not lovelicr 
Than Hettor's forchead, when it ſpit forth bi- od 


At Grecian ſwords contending. 


| Daing our Duty merits not Praiſe. 
| Pray, now no more: my mcther, 
Who has a chartęr to extol her bluo, 
| | . 


Char. In this wide world? fo, fare thee well. Yy 


That like nor peace nor war? The one 


The other makes you proud. He that truſts to you, 


With his mail d hand then wiping, forth he goes 


Lig. His bleody brow ! Oh, Jupiter, no blood! 
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D R AM 

When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. I have done, 
As you have done; that s what I can; induced 
As you have been; that's for my country: 

He that has but effected his good will 

Hath overta'en mine act. 6-4 
Popularity, 


All tongues ſpeak of him, and thebleared fights 
Are ſpectacled to ſee him. _ Your prattling nurſe] 


Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While ſhe chats him: the kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeſt lockram *bout her reechy neck, _ 

Clamb'ring the walls to eye him: ſtalls, bulks.! 
windows, 

Are ſmother'd vp, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd' 

With variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In earneſtneſs to ſee him: ſeld-ſhown fiamens 

Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 

To win a vulgar tation : our veil'd dames | 

Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 

Their nicely-gawded cheeks, to th' wanton ſpoil 

Of Phœbus' burning kiſles: ſuch a pother, 

As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 

Were flily crept into his human powers, 

And gave him graceful poſture. 


Commins Speech in the Senate. 
I ſhall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 

Should not be utter'd feebly. It is held 

That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 

Moſt dignifies the haver : if it be, 

The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 

Be bngly counterpois d. At ſixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others; cur then dictator, 
Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 

The briſtled lips before him: he beſtrid 

An o'er-preſt Roman, and i' the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers : Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And ſtruck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 
When, he might act the woman in the "Bots = 
He prov d beſt man i' the field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil-age 


Man- enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea; 


And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, 

He lurch'd all ſwords o the garland. For this laſt, 
Before, and in Corioli, let me fay, 

J cinnot ſpeak him home: he ſtopp'd the flyers; 
And, by his rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into ſport : As weeds before 

A veſſel under fail, ſo men obey d, 5 
And fell below his tem: his ſword (death's ſtamp) 


here it did mark, it took; from face to foot 


Ile was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 


- Was tim'd with dyipg cries: alone he enter d 


The mortal gate o' the city, which he painted 
With {hunleis deftiny ; aidleſs came off, 

And with a ſudden reinforcement ſtruck - 
Corioli, like a planet. Now all 's his: 

When by and by the din of war 'gan . 
His ready ſenſe ; then ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 


Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he; where he did 
1 . , . . 
run recking o'er the lives of men, as if 


A T 1 E. : 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 
To eaſe his breaſt with panting. 

The Miſchief of Anarchy. 


My soul aches, 


To know, when two authorities are up, 


Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other. 
Character of Coriolanns. 

His nature is too noble for this world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Gr Jove for his power to thunder. His heart 's his 
mouth : 


| What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent; 


And, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. 


Honour and Policy. 
| I *'ve heard you ſay, 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, [me 
{' the war do grow together: grant that, and tell 
In peace, what each of them by th' other loſe, 
That they combine not there ? 


The Method to gain popular Fawonr. 
Go to thein, with this bonnet ia thy hand 
And thus. far having ſtretch'd it, (here be with 
them) : | 
Thy knee bufling the tones (for in ſuch buſineſs 


Which often, thus, correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now humble, as the ripeſt mulberry, 

That will not hold the handling: or, fay to them, 
Thou art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way, which, thou doſt confeſs, 
Were fit for thee to ule, as they to claim, 

In aſking their good loves ; but thou wilt frame 
Chyſelf, forſooth, hereafter theirs, fo far 

As thou haſt power and perſon 


Coriolanus bis Abborrence of Flattery. 

7 Well, I muſt do t: 
Away, my difpoſition, and poſſeſs me 
Some 5 ſpirit ! my throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe, 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
i hat babies lulls aſleep! the ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks; and ſchool-boy*s tears take up 
The glaſſes of my fight ! a beggar's tongue 


Make motion thro* my lips ; and my arm'd knees, 


Who bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 
Thar hath recciv'd an alms !—T will not dot 
Left I ſurceaſe to honour my own truth, 

And, by my body's action, teach my mind 

A moſt inherent baſeneſs. 


His Mother's Reſolution on his flubborn Pride. 
1 | At thy choice then: 
To beg of thee, it is my more diſhonour 
Than thou of them. Come all ro rum; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dang'rous ſtoutneſs; for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou lift, | 
Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck dſt it from meʒ 


*P'were a perpetual ſpoil : and till we calld | 


} 


But own thy pride thy ſelf. 
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Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears), waving thy head, 
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His Deteftation of the Fulgar. 

You common cry of curs! whoſe breath I hate, 
As reek ©' th' rotten fens ; whoſe loves I prize, 
As the dead carcaſes of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air : I baniſh you ; 

And here remain with your uncertainty ! 

Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair ! have the power ſtill 

To baniſh your defenders : till at length 

Your ignorance (which finds not, till it feels), 
Making not reſervation of yourſelves 

(Still your own foes), deliver you, as moſt 
Abated captives, to ſome nation 

That won you without blows ' 


Precepts againſt Ili-fortune. 
Lou were us d 
To ſay, extremities were the triers of ſpirits; 
That comon chances common men could bear; 
That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floatiog. Fortune's blows, 
When moſt ſtruck home, being gentle wounded, 
crave | 

A noble cunning. You were us'd to load me 

With precepts, that would make invincible 

'The heart that conn'd them. 

On common Friend. hi ps. 
O, world, thy ſlippery turns! Friends now faſt 
worn, 

Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe 

Are fill together, who twin, as 'twere, in love, 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 

On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bitrereſt enmity. So, felleſt foes, 
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| 


Of ſtronger earth than others; my m 


Whoſe 2 and whoſe plots have broke their 


eep | 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 


Some trick, not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 


friends, | 
And interjoin their iſſues. 
Martial Friendſhip. 
| | Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 


And ſcarr'd the moon with ſplinters ! here { clip 


The anvil of my ſword ; and do conteſt 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever, in ambitious ſtrength, I did | 
Contend againſt thy valour. Know thou, firſt, 
J lov'd the maid I married; ncver man 

Sigh'd trucr breath; but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! mare dances mv rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miftreſs ſaw 


Beſtride my threſhold. Why, thou Mars! I tell thee, 


We have a power on foot; and I had purpoſe - 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe my arm for 't: thou haſt beat me out 
Twelre ſeveral times, and [ have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting cach other's throat, 
And wak d half-dead with nothing. 
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The Seaſon of Solicitation. 

He was not taken well; he had not din'd : 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we have ſtuff d 
Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls 
Than in our prieft-like faſts: therefore I Il watch 
Till he be dicted to my requeſt. {him 

Obſlinate Reſolution. | 
My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour d 

mould : 

Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 
The grand child to her blood But, out, affection! 


All bond and privilege of nature, break ! 


Let it be virtuous, to be obſtinate. — 


I What is chat curt'fie worth? or thoſe dove's eyes, 


' Which can make gods forſworn? I melt, and am not 


bows, 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould | 
In ſupplication nod : and my young boy 7 
Hath an aſpect of interceſſion, which 
Great nature cries. Deny not. Let the Volces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; I'll never 
Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtin& ; but and, 
As if a man were author of himſelf, 
And knew no other kin. 
KRelenting Tendernefs. 

| Like a dull actor now, 
[ have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to full diſgrace. Beſt of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not ſay, 
For that, forgive our Romans.—O, a kiſs, 


Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! 


Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiſs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true li 
Hath virgin'd it c'er ſince. You gods 
And the moſt noble mother of the world 
Leave unſaluted : fink, my knee, i' th' earth; 
Of thy deep duty more impreſſion ſhew 
Than that of common ſons. | 
Chaſflity.. 

The noble ſiſter of Publicola, 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the icicle, 
That 's curdied by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple. | 

| Coriolanus's Prayer for his Son, 

Ihe god of ſoldiers, 

With the conſent of the — Jove, inform 
Thythoughtswith nobleneſs, that thou may ſt prove 
To ſhame in vulnerable, and ſtick i“ the wars 
Like a great ſea- mark, ſtanding every flaw, 
And ſaving thoſe that eye thee 

Ca jolanus s Mother's pathetic Speech to him. 

- Think with thyſelf, 

How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither: ſincethatthyſight, whichſhould 


Make our eves flow with joy, hearts dance with 


comforts, ſorrow: ; 


Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake with fear and 
Making the mother, wife, and child, to ſee. 
The ſon, the huſband, and the father, tearing 


His country's bowels out, And to poor we 
| 2 ; Pit Thins 


prate, 
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Thine enmity 's moſt capital: thou harr'ſt us 
Our prayers to the gods, which 1s a comfort 
That all but we enjoy. -_ 
-We muſt find 
| An evident calamity, though we had 

Our wiſh which fide ſhould win: for either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our ſtreets; or elſe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin; 

And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed 

Thy wife and children's blood. For myſelf, ſon, 
I purpoſe not to wait on fortune, till | 
Theſe wars determine : if I cannot perſuade thee, 
Rather to ſhew a noble grace to both parts, 
Than ſeek the end of one, thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to affault thy country, than to tread 

| (Truſtto 't, thou ſhalt not) on thy mother's womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 


Peace after a Siege. | 


Ne'er through an arch ſo hurriedthe blown tide, 
As the recomforted thro? th' gates. Why, hark 
you; 
The trumpets, ſack buts, pſalteries, and fifes, 
| Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make the ſun dance. 


$ 17. CYMBELINE. SHAKSPEARE. 
Parting Lovers. 


Im, "HOU ſhouldſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 
To after-eye him. | 
Piſ. Madam, fo I did. Be ds | 
Imo. I would have broken mine eye-ſtrings; 
crack'd 'em, but 
To look upon him; till the diminution | 
Of ſpace had pointed him as ſharp as my needle : 
| Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat, to air; and then [nio, 
Have turn'd mine eye and wept. But, good Piſa- 
| When ſhall we hear from him ? 
P//. Be aſſur'd, madam, 
With his next vantage. 8 
Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Moſt pretty things to ſay : ere I could tell him, 
How I would think of him, at certain hours, 
| Such thoughts, and ſuch; or Icould make himſwear, 
| The ſhes of Italy ſhould not betray 
Wwe Mine intereſt, and his honour ; or have charg'd 
him, 
At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with oriſons, for then 
I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 
Betwixt twocharming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. | 


The Baſeneſs of Falſebood to a Wife. 
Since doubting _ go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do: for certainties 
Either are paſt remedies z or, timely knowing, 
The remedy then born, diſcover to me 
What both you ſpur and. ſtop, 


* 
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| Guard me beſcech ye ! 


| 
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Iach. Had I this cheek 
To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, whoſe touch, 
Whoſe every touch would force the feeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here: ſhould I (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the ftairs 
That mount the capitol, join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſehood (as 
With labour), then lie peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluftrous as the ſmoky light 
That 's fed with ſtinking tallow: it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 
Imogen's Bed-cbamber; in one Part of it a large 
Trunk. 

Imogen is diſcovered reading. 

Imo. —— Mine cyes are weak: 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: to bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning ; 
And if thou canſt awake by four o th' clock, 

I pr'ythee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz d me wholly. 
[Exit Lady. g 
To your protection I commend me, gods! 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 
[ Sleeps. 
Tachimo riſes from the Trunk. 
lach. The crickets ſing, and man's o'er» 
labour'd ſenſe | 
Repairs itſelf by reſt: our Tarquin thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes, ere he waken'd 
The chaſtity he wounded. Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed! freſh lily! 
And whiter than the ſheets ! That I might touch! 
But kiſs; one kiſs !—Rubies unparagon d, 
How dearly they do't !—'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o the taper 
Bows toward her ; and would under-peep her lids, 
To fee th' incloſed lights, now canopied | 
Under theſe windows: white and azure, lac'd; 
With blue of heaven's own tinct - but my deſign? 
To note the chamber: — I will write all down: 
Such, and ſuch, pictures; there the window: ſuch 
Th” adornment of her bed ;—the arras, figures, 
Why, ſuch, and fuch ;-—and the contents o the 
| ſtory. 
Ah, but De natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables 
Would teſtify t' enrich mine inventory: 
O ſleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her ſenſe but as a monument, | 
Thus in a chapel lying! Come off, come off ; 
[ Taking off ber Bracelet. 
As ſlippery, as the Gordian knot was hard 
'Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, 
As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 3 
To the madding of her lord. On her left breaſt 
A mole cinque-ſpotted, like the erimſon drops 
I' the bottom of a cowſlip:: Here 's a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law 'could make : this ſecret 
Will force him think I have pick*d the lock and 
ta en | ſend ? 
The treaſure of her honeur. Nomore.—To what 


Why ſhould I write this down, that's riveted, 
| Screw'd to my memory? She hath been reading late 
aa | The 
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The tale of Tereus; here the leaf 's turn'd down, 
Where Philomel gave up ;—1I have enough : 
To the truvk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night! that dawn- 
May bare the raven's eye: I lodge in fear; [ing 
Tho' this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 

[ He goes into the Trunk ; the Scene cloſes. 


Gold. 
o Tis gold 

Which buys admittance: oft it doth; yea. and makes 
Diana's rangers falſe themſelves, and yield up 
Their deer to the ſtand o' the ftealer : and 'tis gold 
Which makes the true man kill'd, and ſaves the 

thief ; 

' Nay, ſometime hangs both thief and true man: what 

Can it not do, and undo? 


| A Satire on Women. 

Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Muſt be half-workers? We are all baſtards, 
And that moſt venerable man, which I 

Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was ſtamp'd; fome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit : yet my mother ſcem'd 
The Dian o' that time: ſo doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this.—O, vengeance, vengeance! 
Me of my lawful pleaſure the reſtrain'd, 
And pray d me, oft, forbearance; did it with 
A pudency fo roſy, the ſweet view on 't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn ;—that I 

thought her | 
As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow. 
Could I find out 
The woman's part in me !—for there 's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman's part: be it lying, note it, 
The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers ; 
Luft, and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges hers ; 
- Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 
| Nice-longings, ſlanders, mutability: 
All faults that name, nay, that hell knows, why, 
II part, or all; but, rather, all: for even to vice 
They are not conſtant, but are changing ſtill ; 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half fo old as that. I II write againſt them, 
Deteſt them, curſe them: yet tis greater {kill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will: 
The very devils cannot plague them better. 


A Wife's Impatience to meet her Hinſtand. 

O, for a horſe with wings! — Hear ſt thou, Pi- 
ſanio ? | OE 
He is at Milford- Haven: read, and tell me 
How far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs 

May plod it in a week, why may not I 

Glide thither in a day? Then, true Piſanio, 

(Wholong'f, like me, to ſeethy lord wholong'ſt— 
O, let me bate but not like me :—yco long ſt 

Bur in a fainter kind :—0O, not like me; 

Formine*sbeyond, beyond) — ſay, and ſpeak thick, 
| (Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of hearing 
Fo the A of the ſenſe)—how far it is 
To this ſame bleſſed Milford: And, by th' way. 
Tell me how Wales was made fo happr, as 
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| Whoſe roof 's as low as ours. Stoop, boys: this gate 


'Thers, | 
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How may we ſteal from hence; and, forthe gap 
That we ſhall make in time, fromour hence- going, 
And our return, t' excuſe: but firſt, how get hence? 
Why ſhould excuſe be born, or e'er begot ? 
We ell talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythce, ſpeak, 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
Twixt hour and hour? 
Piſ. One ſcore *twixt ſun and ſun, 
Madam, s enough fer you; and too much too. 
Imo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 
Could never go fo flow : I have heard of riding 
wagers, 3 
Where horſes have been nimbler than the ſands | 
That run i' the clock's behalf Bur this is foolery, 
Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs; ſay, 4 
She Il home t' her father: and provide me preſently "I 
A riding ſuit z no coſtlier than would fit - 
A franklin's houſewife. 
Piſ. Madam, you 're beſt conſider. ; 
Imo. I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what enſues; but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look thro'. Away, I pr'ythee; 
Do as I bid thee : there 's no more to ſay 
Acceſſible is none but Milford way. 


A Foreft, with a Cave, in Wales, 
Fnter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 
Bel. A gondly day not to keep houſe, with ſuck 


Inſtruts you how t' adore the heavens; and bows 
ou 


inherit ſuch a haven; But, firſt of all, 


To morning's holy office. The gates of monarchs no 
Are arch'd ſo high that giants may jet thro” * 
And keep their impious turbans on, without a 
Good-morrow tothe ſun. —Hail, thou fair heaven! 6 
We houſe i' the rock, yet uſe thee not fo hardly 1 
As prouder livers do. 4k 
Guid, Hail, heaven ! Hin 
Arv. Hail, heaven ! Thill: who 
Bel. Now for our mountain ſport up to yon pot 
Your legs are young; I Il tread theſe flats. Con- * 
ider, „ N 
| When you above perceive me like a crow, vg 
That it is place which leſſens, and ſets off. _ 
And you may then revolve what tales I've told you, : f 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: * 
T bis ſervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, : 
But being fo allow'd: To apprehend thus, Eh 
Draws us a profit from all things we ſee : ; 5 
And often, to our comfort, ſhall we find n pf 
The ſharded beetle in a ſafer hold 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 
Is n-bler, than attending for a check; . 
Kicher, than doing nothing for a babe; det 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid- for filk : ag 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, he! 
Yet keeps his book uncrois'd : no life to ours. * 
Guid. Out of your proof you ſpeak; we, poor, th 
unfledg'd, [know not be 
Have never wing'd from view o' the neſt; nor E 
What air 's from home. Haply, this life is beſt, one os 
If quiet life be beſt; ſweeter to you, * 
That have a ſharper known ; well correſponding 15 
Wirh your ſtiff age: but, vnto us, it is " 
A cell of iznorance ; travelling a-bed; . 1 


A priſon 


ou, 
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A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 
To ſtride a limit. i= 
Arv. Whar ſhould we ſpeak of 


The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 


wee are beaſtly ; ſubtle as the fox, for prey: 
Like warlikc as the wolf, for what we cat : 
Our valour 1s, to chaſe what flies ; our cage 
e make a quire, as doth the priſon'd bird, 
And ſing our bondage freely. | 
Bel. How you ſpeak ! | 

Did you but know the city's uſuries, 

And felt them knowingly : the art o' the court, 
\s hard to leave, as keep; whoſe top to climb 
Is certain falling, or fo Rypry, that 


\ pain that only ſeems to ſeek out danger , 


and hath as oft a ſland'rous epitaph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many times 
Doth 11] deſerve, by doing well ; what 's worſe, 


Vith Roman ſwords; and my report was once 


And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Vas not far off: then was I as a tree 


ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 


And left me bare to weather. 
Guid, Uncertain favour ! | 


But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd 
Mefore my perfect honour, ſwore to > ena 
was confederate with the Romans: ſo 


world : 
Vhere I have liv'd at honeſt freedom; paid 


lus is not hunters language: he that ſtrikes 
he veniſon firſt, ſhall be the lord o' th' feaſt ; 
o him the other two ſhall miniſter ; 

nd we will fear no poiſon, which attends 

In place of greater ſtate. | 


The Force of Nature. 


How hard it is, to hide the ſparks of nature ! 

heſe boys know little, they are ſons to th' king; 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive.” 

hey think they 're mine : and, though-train'd up 

thus meanly [ hit 

the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do 
he roofs of palaces; and nature prompts them, 

In fimple and low things, to prince it, much 

Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore, 

he heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 

he king his father call'd Guiderius, Jove! 

Vhen on my three-foot ſtool I fit, and tell 

The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out 

uo my ſtory : ſay—thus mine enemy fell; 
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When we arc as old as you? when we fhall hear 


he freezing hours away? We have ſcen nothing: 


he fear 's as bad as falling : The toil of the war, 
I' the name of fame, and honour; which dies i' the 
[ ſearch 
Muſt curt'fie at the cenſure : O, boys, this ſtory 


he world may read in me: my body 's maik'd 


irſt with the beſt of note: Cymbeline lov'd me, 


[ nigbt, 
MWhoſe boughs did bend with fruit: but, in one 


hook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 


you oft) 
Bel. My fault being nothing, (as I have told 


Follow'd my baniſhment; and, this twenty years, 
his rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my 


More pious debts to Heaven, than in all ſtains ; 
he fore-end of my time. But, up to th* moun- 
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And thus I ſet my foot on his neck; — even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 
Strains his young nerves,and puts himſelfinpoſture 
That acts my words, The younger brother, 
. Cadwal 4 

(Once, Arviragus) in as like a figure 
Strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhews much more 
His own concciving. 

Slander. 
No, 'tis ſlander, 
Whoſeedge is ſharperthan the ſword; whoſetongue 


| 


 *Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whoſebreath 


Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world : Kings, queens, and 
ſtates, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 
This viperous ſlander enters. 
h A Wife's Innocency. 

Falſe to his bed! What is it to be falſe? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep 'twist clock and clock : If ſleep charge 

nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, | 
And cry myſelf awake? That's falſe tos bed? 


IWoman in Man's Dreſs. 

You muſt forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience ; fear and niceneſs, 
(The handmaids of all women, or more truly 
Woman its pretty felf), into a waggiſh courage, 
Ready in gibes, quick-anſwered, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel : nay, you muſt 
Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 
Expoſing it (but O, the harder heart! 

Alack, no remedy !) to the greedy touch 

Of common kiſſing Titan; and forget 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 


The Foreft and Cave, 
Enter Imogen in Boy's Clothes. 


Imo. I fee, a man's life is a tedious one: 
I've tir'd myſelf; and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be fick, 
But that my reſolution helps me.— Milford, 
When from the mountain-top Piſanio ſhew'dthee, 
Thou waſt within a ken. O, Jove! I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched ; ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Two beggars 
rold mc, | 
I could not miſs my way: will yon folks lie 
That have afflictions on them; knowing tis 
A puniſhment, or trial? Yes ; no wonder, 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true. To lapſe in fulneſs 
[s ſorer than to lie for need ; and falſehood 
ls worſe in kings than beggars.-My dear tord ! 
Thou art one o'the falſe ones: now I think on thee, 
My hunger 's gone; but even before, I was | 
At point to fink for food, But what is this? 
[Seeing the Cave. 
Here is a path to it :—'tis ſome ſavage hold 
[ were beſt not call; I dare not call : yet famine, 
Ere clean it v'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty, and peace, breed cowards; hardneſs ever 
Of hardineſs is mother. 
Labour. 


Qqsz 
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595 | 
Labour "Pe 
_— —— Wearineſs | | 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth | 
Finds the down pillow hard. 
| Harmleſs Innocence. 
Ino. Good maſters, harm me not: 
Before I enter'd here, I call'd; and thought 
To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took : 
good troth, = { found 
I have ftolen nought ; nor would not, tho'.I had 
Gold ſtrew d o'th' floor. Here's money for mymeat: 
] would have left it on the * ſoon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 
Guid. . youth ?. . 
Arv. All gold and ſilvet᷑ rather turn to dirt! 
As tis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe 
Who worſhip dirty gods. 
Braggart. 
To whom? to thee ? hat art thou? Have not! 
x arm as big as thine? a heart as big: 
hy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. 


Fool-bardineſs. 

| Being ſcarce made up, 

J mean, to man, he had not apprehenſion 
Of roaring terrors; for defect of judgment 


Is oft the cure of fear. 


Intorn Royalty. 
| , thou goddeis, 
Thou divine nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt 
In theſe two princely boys! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf d, as the rud'ſt wind, 
That hy the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtocp to the vale. 'Tis wonderful 
That an inviſivle inftin& ſhould frame them 
To royalty unlearn d; honour vntaught ; 
Civility not ſeen from other; valour, 
That wildly grows in them, but yiclds a crop 
As if it had been fow'd! -—- > 
Enter Arviragus, with Imogen dead, bearing her 
| in bis Arms, 

Bel. Look, here he comes, 

And brings the dire occaſion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for ! 

Aru. The bird is dead | 
That we have made fo much on. I had rather 
Have Kipp'd from ſixteen years of age, to fixty, 
To have turn d my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have feen this. e 
Sud. O, ſweeteſt, faireſt lily ! LOR, 
My brother wears thee not the one half ſo well, 
As when thou grew'ſ thyſelf, 

Bel. O, melancholy ! 8 
Who ever yet could found thy bottom ? fin 
The ooꝛe, to thew what coaſt thy fluggiſh care 
Might eas lieſt harbour in > Thou bleſfed thing 
Jove 6 5) tas man thou might' t have made; 
'' ut 1, | 
Thou diedſt, a mof rare boy, of melancholy ! 

Ho found you him > Shs 


* 
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Ard Stark, as you ſee: 
Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled ſlumber, 
Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at : his right 
Repoſing on a cuſhion, [check 
Gud. Where ? 
Arv. O' the floor: put 
His arms thus leagued: I thought he ſlept; and 
My cluuted brogues from off my feet, whole rude- 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. [ neſs 
Guid. M hy, he bur ſleeps : 
If he be gone, he 'll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 5 
Arv. With faireſt flowers, 
While ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I *I1 fweeten thy ſad grave: thou ſhalt not lack 
The flow'r, that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor 
The azur'd hare-bell,; like thy veins ; no, nor 
Tlie leaf of eglantine, wliom not to ſlander, 
Out- ſweeten'd not thy breath; the ruddock would 
With charitable bill (O bill fore ſhaming 
Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !} bring thee all this 
Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flow'rs are 
To winter-ground thy corſe. [ none, 


Bel. Great griefs, I ſee, med'cine the leſs : for 
Cloten | 
Is quite forgot. He wzs a queen's ſon, boys; 
And, though he came our enemy, remember 


Together have one duſt; yet reverence | rotung 
(That angel of the world) doth make diſtinction 
Of place tween high and low. Our foe was 
princely ; 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 
Guid. Pray you fetch him hither. 
Therlites' body is as good as Ajax, 


When neither are alive. 


Funeral Dirge. 
Guid. Fear no more the heat o' the ſun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly taſk haſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all muſt, 
As chimney=ſweepers, come to duſt. 
Fear no more the frown o' the great, 
Thou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke; 
Care no more to clothe, and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak ; 
The ſceptre, learning, phyſic, muſt 
All follow this, and come to duſt. 
Grid, Fear no more the lightning flaſh, 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-ſtone ; 
Guid. Fear no ſlander, cenſure raſh ; 


arv. 


Aru. Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan, 
Imogen awaking. | 


Yes, Sir, to Milford-Haven; which is the 


WAY — 

{ thank you—by yond buſh?—pray, how far 
thither ?— | | 

'Ods, pitikins can it be fix miles yet? [fleep- 


g 


1 have gone all niglu— faith, I II lie down and 


But 


He was paid for that: though mean and mighty 


s the 


far 


ſleep- 
N A 


But 
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To die with lengthen'd ſhame. 
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But ſoft ! no bedfellow :—O gods and goddeſſes ! 
 [Sering the body. 

Theſe flow'rs are like the pleafures of the world; 

This bloody man, the care on t. I hope I dream; 

For, ſo, I thought L was a cave-Kkceper, 

And cook to honeſt creatures: but tis not fo ; 


Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 


Which the brain makes of fumes: our very eyes 


Are ſometimes like our judgments, blind. Good 


I tremble ſtill with fear: but if there be ¶ faith, 
Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, fear'd gods, a part of it! | 
The dream 's here ſtill : even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt 

| Routed Army. | 
No blame be to you, Sir; for all was loſt, 


But that the heavens fought: the king himſelf 


Of his wings deſtitute, the _ broken, 


= And but the backs of Britons ſeen, all flying 


Thro' a ſtraight lane; the enemy full-hearted, 

Lolling the tongue with ſlaught' ring, having work 

More plentiful ghan tools to do t, ſtruck down 

Some mortally, ſome ſlightly touch'd, ſome falling 

Merely through fear; that the ſtraight pals was 
damm'd 

With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 


Death. 
I, in mine own woe charm'd, 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him, where he ſtruck : being an ugly 
monſter, | 
'Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 
Sweet words; or hath more miniſters than we, 

That draw his Knives i' the war. 


$ 48, HAMLET. SHAKSPEARE. 
Prodigies. 


IN the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, 


A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets; 
Stars ſhone with trains of fire ; dews of blood fell; 
Dilaſters veil'd the ſan; and the. moiſt ſtar, 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, | 
Was fick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe. 


Gbofts vaniſh at the crowing of the Cock; and the 
Reverence paid to Chriftmas-Time. 

Ber. It was about to ſpeak, when the cock crew. 

Hor. And then it ſtarted like a gvilty thing, 
Upon a fearful ſummons. I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill- ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning, 
Whether in ſea or fire, in carth or air, 
Tu' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 

0 his confine : and of the truth herein, 
This preſent obje& made probation. 

Mar. It faded at the crowing of the cock. 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is cclebrated, 

This bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: 
And then, they ſay, no ſpirit walks abroad; 
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The nights are wholeſome; then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath pow to charm, 
So hallow'd and fo gracious 1s the time. 

Morning. 
But, look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew.of yon high eaſtern hill. 


Real Grief. ; 

Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not ſeems, 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fiuirful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, 
Together with ell forms, modes, ſhews of grief, 
That can denote me truly: theſe, indeed, ſeem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 
But I have that within, which paſſeth ſhow ; 
Theſe, bur the trappings and the ſuits of woe. 

Immoderate Grief diſcommended. 
'Tis ſweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, 

To give theſe mourning duties to your father : 
But, you muſt know, your father loſt a father; 
That father 10%, loſt his; and the ſurvivor bound, 
In filial obligation, for ſome term 


To do obſequious ſorrow, But to perſever 


In obſtinate condolement, is a courſe 
Of impious ſtubbornneſs; tis unmanly grief: 


It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to Heaven; 
A heart unfortif ed, or mind impatient ; 
An underſtanding ſimple and unſchool'd: 
For what, we know, muſt be, and is as common 
As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, 
Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
Take it to heart? Fie ! 'tis a fault to Heaven, 
A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reaſon moſt abſurd; whoſe common theme 
s death of fathers, and who ftil! hath cried, _ 
From the firſt corſe till he that died to-day, 
This muſt be ſo. 

Hamlets Soliloquy on bis Mother's Marriage. 

O, that this too, roo ſolid fleſh would melt, 

Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew ! | 
Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 


His cannon 'gainſt felf-{laughter! O God! O God! 


How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 


Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 


Fie on 't! O fie! tis an unweeded garden, 


That grows to ſeed ; things rank and groſs in 


nature 
Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this 
But two months dead ! nay, not fo much, not two: 
do excellent a king; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Viſit her face: too roughly. Heaven and carth !. 
Muſt I remember?—why, ſhe would hang oa him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: and yet, within a month 


{Let me not think -on't—frailty, thy name is 


woman! 


| A little month or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 


With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears ;z——why the, even the— 
Qqz O Heaven ! 
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O Heaven! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer married with mine 
| uncle, 

My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 
Than I to Hercules: within a month; 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrightcous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 

She married: O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 

With fuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good. 

A complete Man. 
He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I ſhall not look upon his like again. 
| Cautions to yorng Ladies. 
For Hamlet, and the triflizg of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood; | 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, ſweet, not laſting, 
The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute; 
Nq more. 
Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you lift his ſongs; 
Or loſe your heart; or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. | 
Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter; 
And keep you in the rear of your affection, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of deſire. 
The charieſt maid is prodigal enough, 
If the unmaſk her beauty to the moon: 
Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes: 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring 
Too oft be fore their buttons be diſclos'd ; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 


I Satire on ungracious Paſiors. 
I ſhall th' effects of this good leſſon keep 
As watchmen to my heart: but, good my brother, 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 
W hilft, like a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe paths of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read. | 


A Father's Advice to his Son, going to travel. 
| Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hatt, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ficel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatcin'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the oppoſer may beware of thee. 
Give ev'ry man thine car, but few thy voice: 
Take each man's cenſure, but reſerve thy judg- 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, ment. 
But not expreſs d in fancy; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loſes hoth itſelf and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry, 
This above all, to thine own ſelf be true; 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man. 
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Hamlet, on the Appearance of his Father's Ghofl, 
Angels and miniftcrs of grace, defend us! 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 


Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, - 


King, father, royal Dane: O, anſwer me: 
Let me not burſt in ignorance | but tell, 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 


Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To caſt thee up again? What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete ſteel, 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 
So horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition 


The Mijchiefs it might tempt bim to. 


Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 

That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea ? 

And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon, 
And draw you into madneſs! Think of it: 
The very place puts toys of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into ev'ry brain, 

That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 

And hears it roar beneath, : 


Enter Ghoft and Hamlet. 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? ſpeak, 1'l! 

Gba. Mark me. [go no further, 

Ham. I will. 

G. My hour is almoſt come, 

When I to ſulphurous and tormenting flames 

Muſt render up myſelf. | 
Ham. Alas, poor ghoſt ! ON 
Ghot. Piry me not, but lend thy ſerious hearing 

To what I ſhall unfold. : . 
Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear. hear. 
G. So art thou to revenge, when thou ſhalt 
Hum. What? 

Ghoft. I am thy father's ſpirit; 5 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confin'd to faſt in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature, 

Are burnt and purg d away. But that I am forbid 

To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 

I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 

Would harrow upthy ſoul; freeze thy young blood; 

Make = two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their 

| eres; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to ſtand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine: 

But this eternal blazon muſt not be . 

To ears of fleſh and blood: Lift, lift, O liſt ! 

If thou didſt ever thy dear father love | 
Ham. O Heaven! 9 þ [murder, 
G. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural 
Ham, Murder? 

G. Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt it is; 


But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and unnatural. 


Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from | 


That I will ſpeak to thee I Il call thec Hamlet, | 


Have burſt their cerements ? why the ſepulchre, : 


W hat if it tempt you towards the flood, my lord, | 
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ear, 


ler, 


And duller ſhouldſt thou 


| Holds 
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Ham. Haſte me to know it ; that I, with wings | 


as ſwift 


| As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 


May ſweep to my revenge, 
Ghote. I find rhte apt; 1 
be than the fat weed 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
Wouldſ thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear: 
'Tis given out, that ſleeping in my orchard, | 
A ſerpent ſtung me; ſo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged proceſs of my death 
Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 
The ſerpent that did ſting thy father's life 
Now. wears his crown. 
Ham. O, my prophetic ſoul ! my uncle? 
Gb. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt, 
With witchcraftof his wit, with trait'rous gifts, 
(O wicked wits and gifts, that have the pow'r 
So to ſeduce ]) won to his ſhameful luſt 
The will of my moſt ſeeming-virtuous queen : 
O Hamlet, what a falling oft was there ! 
From me, whoſe love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow | 
I made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gifts were poor 
To thoſe of mine ! 5 . 
But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, 
Tho lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of Heaven; 
So luſt, tho' to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will fate itſelf in a-celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage. 
But, ſoft ! methinks, I ſcent the morning air ;— 
Brief let me be: ſleeping within mine orchard, 
My cuſtom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my ſ:cure hour thy uncle ſtole, - 
With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diſtilment; whoſe effect 
fach an enmity with blood of man, 
That, ſwift as quickſilver, it courſes through - 


| The natural gates and alleys of the body z 


And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholeſome blood : fo did it mine; 
And a moſt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 

Moſt lazar-like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body. 

Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once diſpatch'd: 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unhouſel'd, diſappointed, unanei'd 

No reckoning made, but ſent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 


O horrible ! O horrible! moſt horrible! 


If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not;the royal bed of Denmark be 

A 10 for luxury and damned inceſt. 

But howſoever thou purſueſt this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to Heaven, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 

To prick and ſting her. Fare thee well at once 
The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 

And gins to pale his uneffectual fire: CO 
Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. [ Exit. 
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Ham. O, all you hoſt of heaven! O earth! 


| what elic ; 

And ſhall I couple hell? O fie! hold, hold, my 
heart! 

And you, my finews, grow not inſtant old, 

But bear me ftifily up! Remember thee ? 


Ay, thou poor Ghoſt, while memo: y holds a ſeat 


In this diſtracted globe. Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 

wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 
That youth and obſervation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baſer matter: yes, by Heaven, 
O moſt pernicious woman 

O villain, villain, ſmiling, damned villain} 
My tables—meet it is I ſet it down, 

That one may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain z_ 


At leaſt I am ſure it may be ſo in Denmark. 


[ Writing. 
So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word; 
It is, Adieu, adieu! Remember me. 


Ophelia's Deſcription of Hamlet's mad Addreſs 
| to ber. ; 


| My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſer, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all uubrac'd; 

No hat upon his head; his ſtockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ankle; | 
Pale as his ſhirt ; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look ſo piteous in purport, 

As if he had been looſed out of hell, 


To ſpeak of horrors—he comes before me. 


Pol. Mad for th 
Oph. My lard, 


love ? 
do not know; 


But, truly, I do fear it, 


Pol. What ſaid he? 

Opb. He took me by the wriſt, and held me har 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; g 
And with his other hand thus o'er his brow 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Long ſtaid he fo 

At laſt—a little ſhaking of mine arm, | 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down— 
He rais'd a ſigh fo piteous and Rules : 
As it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 

And end his being: That done, he lets me go; 
And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 


| He ſcem'd to find his way without his eyes; 


For out of doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the laſt, bended their light on me. 


2 Old Age. 
Beſhrew my jealouſy ! 


It ſeems, it is as proper to our age 

To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger torr 

To lack diſcretion, 


——  Happintfs conſiſts in Opinion, 

g SIR then. 'tis none to you; ä 
or there is nothing either good 

But thinking 5 * — 


To me it is a priſon 
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Is it not monſttous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 


Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in 's aſpect, 


That I have ? he would drown the ſtage with tears, 


| The very faculties of eyes and ears. 


A damn d defeat was made. 


_ Tweaks me by the noſe, gives me the lie i the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 


1 lain ! 


Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 


I tent him to the quick; if he do blench, 
May be a devil: and the devil hath pow'r 
Out of my weakneſs and my me lanch- 


1 ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
| Hamlet's Reflections on the Player and bimſcif. | 


O, what a rogue and peaſant flave am I ! 


Could force his foul fo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his vifage wann'd; 


A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting 
With forms to his conceit ? andall for nothing! — 
For Hecuba ! - {8 

What 's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion, 


And cleave the gen ral ear with horrid ſpeech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Con found the ignorant; and amaze, indeed, 


Yet I— | 

A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, ry 

Like Jokn-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe, 
And czn ſay nothing ; no, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property and moſt dear life 

Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain? tireaks my pate acrols ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 


Ha! why, I ſhould take it: for it cannot be, 
But IT am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppreſſion bitter; or, ere this, 

I ſhould have fatted all the region kites | 
With this flave's offal: bloody, bawdy villain ! 
Remorſeleſs, treacherous, lecherous, kindleſs vil- 


Why, what an aſs am I! This is moſt brave; 
That I, the fon or a dear father murder d, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven, and hell, 


Aud fall a curſing like a very drab— 

A ſcullion ! 25, i 

Fie upon 't ! foh ! About, my brains! Humph! 1 
have heard, . 

That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning ot. the ſcene 

Been ſo ſtruck to the ſoul, that preſently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions: 

For murder, tho' it have no tongue, will ſpeak | 

With moſt miraculous organ. I'll have theſc 

| players ; 

my ſomething like the murder of my father, 


ore mine uncle: I Il obſerve his locks ; 
I know my courſe. The ſpirit, that I have ſeen, 
To aſſume a pleaſing ſhape; yea, and, 3 
ys 


(As he is very potent with ſuch {pirits) 
Abuſes me to damn me: I II have grounds 
More relative than this; the play 's the thing, 
M herein I Il catch the conſcience of the king. 
| Hypocriſy. 
We are oft to blame in this— 
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And pious action, we do ſugar o'er 


The devil himſelf. 


King. O, tis too true] how ſmart 
A laſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience ! 
The harlot's cheek, beautied with plaſt'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than 1s my deed tv my moſt painted word. 


Life and Death weighed. - 

To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion :— 
Whether tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer | 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 

And, by oppoſing, end them? To die to fleep— 
No more; and by a ſleep to ſay we end 

The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to ;—'tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die;—to ſleep ;— 
Toſleep! perchance, todream;—ay,there's the rubz 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe ;—there 's the reſpect, 
That makes calamity of fo long life: 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 


| Th' oppreilor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 


The pangs of deſpis d love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

Thar patient merit of th' unworthy takes, 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and ſweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of ſomething — 45 death, 
The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns—puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

T hus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution | 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterpriſes of great pith and moment 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action. : 


| Calumny. 360 
Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 
 T hou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. 


A noble Mind difordered. 

O what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 

The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's eye, tongue, 
ſword ; | 

Th' expectancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, 
The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 
TH' obſerv'd of all obſervers! quite, quite down ! 
am of ladies moſt deject and wretched, 
That ſuck'd the honey of his muſic vows, 
Now fee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled, our of tune and harſh ; 


1 hat unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with ecſtaſy, 


On Flattery, and an even-minded Man. 
Nay, do not think I flatter : 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, 


Tis too == prov'd—that, with devotion's vi- 
: e 1 | 


To feed, and clothe thee : Why ſhould the poor 
| be flatter'd? CHE" N 
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And could of men diſtinguiſh her election, 


O heart, loſe not thy nature; let not ever [ ther. 
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No, let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp 3 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 


Wherethrift may follow fawning. Doſtthou hear? 
Since my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, 


She hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf: for thou haſt been 
As one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing ; 

A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 

Haſt ta'en with equal thanks: and bleſt are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well comingled, 
That they are not a Pipe for fortune's finger, 
To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe : Give me the man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core—ay, in my heart of heart, 


As I do thee. 
Midnight. 
*Tis now the very witching time of night; 

When church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf breathes 

' out 1 | | 1 blood, 
Contagion to this world: Now could I drink hot 
And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mo- 


The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom : 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 
I will ſpeak daggers to her, but uſe none; 


The King's deſpairing Soliloquy, and Hamlet's 
ERNeflections on bim. 

O, my offence is rank, it ſmells to heaven; 
It hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon t, 
A brother's murder! Pray can I not, 
Tho' inclination be as ſharp as will; 
My ftronger guilt defeats my ftrong intent; 
And, like a man to double buſineſs bound, 
I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 
And both neglect. What if this curled hand 
Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens 
To waſh it white as ſnow ? Whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? | 
And what 's in prayer, but this two-fold force— 
To be foreſtalled, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd, being down? Then I Il look up; 
My fault is paſt. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder 
That cannot be; ſince I am ſtill poſleſs'd 
Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen, 
May one be pardon'd, and retain th' offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded haud may ſhove by juſtice : 
And oft *tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 
Buys out the law : but tis not fo above: ö 
There is no ſhuffling, there the action hes 
In his true nature; and we ourſelves compell'd 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence. What then? what reſts ? 
Try what repentance can: what can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 
O wretched ſtate | O boſom, black as death 
O limed foul! that, ſtruggling to be free, 
Art more engag'd ! Help, angels, make affay ! 
Bow, fubbory know: and, heart, with ſtrings of 


In noiſe ſo rude againſt me? 


To give the world aſſurance of a man: 


AT 4 


GoT 

Be ſoft as finews of the new-born babe 
All may be well! [ The King kneels, 
Emer Hamlet. | 


Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying; 


And now 1 Il do '*t;—and fo he goes to heaven: 
And ſo amTreveng'd ?—that would be ſcannꝰ d: 


A villain kills my father ; and, for thar, 


I, his fole ſon, do this ſame villain fend 
To heaven ! | 
Why this is hire and falary, not revenge, 


He took my father groſsly, full of bread; 


With all his crimes broad blown, as fluth as May; 


And, how his audit ſtands, who knows, fave 
Heaven ? 

But in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, 
'Tis heavy with him:—and am I then reveng d, 
To take him in the purging of his foul, 

When he is fit and Cafon'd for his paſſage ? 

No. | 
Up, ſword; and know thou a more horrid hent, 
When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage; 

Or in the inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed; 

At gaming, ſwearing ; or about ſome act 

That has no reliſh of ſalvation in t: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven; 
And that his ſoul may be as damn 'd, and black, 
As hell whereto it goes. 


Hamlet and his Mother, 
2ueen, What have I done, that thou dar'ſt wag 


thy ton 
Ham. Such an act, Ly ogy 
Thar blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty ; 
Calls virtue hypecrite ; takes off the roſe 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And ſets a bliſter there; makes marriage-yows 
As falſe as dicers” oaths : O, ſuch a deed, 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very foul ! and ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words. 

Queen. Ah me, what act? 

Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 
See what a grace was ſeated on this brow : 
Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himſelf ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten or command; 

A ſtation like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kifling hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 


[lows : 

This was your huſband. Look you now, what fol- 

Here ig your huſband ; like a mildew'd ear, 

Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Have you eyes ? 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? | 
Queen. O, Hamlet, ſpeak no more: 

Thou turn'ſt mine eyes into my very ſoul; 

And there I fee ſuch black and grained ſpots, 

As will not leave their tinct. | 


; Enter Gbofl, 
Ham. Save me, and hover o'er me with your 
wings, | 


ſteel, 5 | | 


You heavenly guards! What would your gra- 
cious figure? | » 
| Queen, 
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Qucen. Alas! he 's mad. 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy ſon to chide, 
That, laps'd in time and paſſion, lets go by 
an important aCting of your dread command ? 
O, ſay— 5 

Gb Do not forget: this viſitation | 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 
Bur, look ! amazement on thy mother fits : 
O ſtep between her and her fighting foul ! 
Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works; 
Speak to her, Hamlet. | | 

Ham. How is it with you, Lady? 

ween, Alas, how is t with you? 
That you do bend your eve on vacancy, 15 
And with the incorporal air do hold diſcourſe? 
Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly peep ; 
And, as the fleeping ſoldiers in the alarm, 
_ Your bedded hair, Fe life in excrements, 
Starts up, and ſtands on end. O, gentle ſon, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. W hercon do you look ? 
Ham. On him, on him ! look you, how pale 
he glares ! . 
His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable. Do not look on me, 
Left, with this piteous action, you convert 
My ftern effects: then, what I have to do 
Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for blood. 
* To whom do you ſpeak this? 
Do you ſee nothing there? 
[ Pointing to the Ghoſt. 

_ Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I ſee. 

Nor did you nothing hear? 
f nern. No, nothing, but ourſelves. 

. Why, look you there! look how itfteals 
My father, in his habit as he liv'd ! [away ' 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the porta]. 


a+ 
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[ Exit Ghoſt. 
ueen, This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy 
Is very cunning in. 
Ham. Ecſtaſy 


My pulſe, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful muſic : it is not madneſs 
That I have utter'd: bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madneſs 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul. 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks : 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. —Confeſs yourlelf to Heaven; 
Repent what 's paſt ; avoid u hat is to come. 
Queen. O Hamlet! thou haſt cleft my heart 
in twain. | 
Ham. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 
And hve the purer with the other half. 
Good-night : but go not to my uncle's bed; 
Aſſume 2 virtue, if you have it not. 
That monſter cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
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To the next abſtinence: the next more eaſy: 
For uſe can almoſt change the tmp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
Wich wondrous potency. Once more, good-night ! 
And when you are defirous to be bleſt, 

Ill blefling beg of you. 

Queen. What ſhall I do? 

Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do; 
Let the bloat King tempt you again to bed; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you his mouſe ; 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kiſſes, 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 


| Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
} Thar 


eſſentially am not in madneſs, 
But mad in craft. *T were good, you let him know. 
Queen, Be thou aſſur'd, if words be made of 
breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. 
Ham. I muſt to England; you know that? 
Queen. Alack, I had forgot; | 
Tis fo concluded on. [ fellows, 
Ham: There's letters ſeal'd ; and my two ſchool- 
Whom I will truſt, as I will adders fang'd, 
T hey bear the mandate; they muſt ſweep my way, 
And marſhal me to knavery : let it work ;—— 
For 'tis the ſport, to have the engineer 8 
Hoiſt with his own petar: and it ſhall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon. 


_ Hamlets Reflection on bis own Irreſolution, 


How all occafions do inform againſt me, 
And ſpur my dull revenge]! What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but tc ſleep, and feed? a beaſt, no more. 
Sure, he, that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaſon 
To fuſt in us unus'd : now, whether it ve 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple 
Of thinking too preciſely on the event, [ wiſdom, 
A thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one part 
And ever three parts coward—I do not know 
Why yet I live to ſay, this thing 's to do; 


To dot. Examples, groſs as earth, exhort me; 
Witneſs, this army, of ſuch maſs, and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

Whoſe ſpirit, with divine ambition puft, 

Makes mouths at the inviſible event; 

Expoſing what is mortal, and unſure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-ſhell. Rightly to be great, 

Ts, not to ſtir without great argument; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a ſtraw, 

When honour 's at the ſtake. How ſtand I then, 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain d, 
Excitements of my reaſon, and my blood, 

And let ail ſleep? while, to my ſhame, I ſee 


Of habir's devil, is angel yet in this; 
That to the uſe of ations fair and good 
He likewiſe gives a frock, or livery, 
That aptly is put on: rcfrain to- night; 
And that ſhall lend a kind of calluck 


The imminent death of twenty thouſand men, 

Thar, for a phantaſy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe, 

Which is not tomb enough, and continent, * 
| o 
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To hide the ſlain: O, from this time forth, 
My thouglits be bloody, or be nothing worth! 


Sorrows rarely ſingle. 
O, Gertrude, Gertrude! 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
But in battalions. 
The Divinity of Kings. . ; 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our perſon: 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſon can but peep to what it would, 
Act little of his will. 
Deſcription of Opbelia's Drowning. 


There is a willow grows aſcaunt the brook, 


That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ſtream; 


Therewith fantaſtic garlands did ſhe make, 


Of crow-flowers, nettles, daiſies, and long purples, 


That liberal ſhepherds give a grotler name, 


But our cold maids dodead men's fingers call them: 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 


Clamberiag to hang, an envious fliver broke; 
When down her weedy trophies, and herſelf, 
Fell inthe weeping brook. Her clothes ſpreadwide, 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up: 
Which time ſhe chanted ſnatches of old tunes; 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element; but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 


A ſpotleſs Virgin buried. 


| Lay her i' the earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 


May violets ſpring ! I tell thee, churliſh prieſt, 


A miniſt ring angel ſhall my ſiſter be, 
When thou lieſt howling. 
: Melancholy. 
| This is mere madneſs: 
And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 


Anon, as patient as the female dove, 


When firſt her golden couplets are diſclos'd, 
His filence will fit drooping. | 
Providence direfts our Actions. 
And that ſhould teach us, 
There 's a divinity-that ſhapes our ends, 
Rovgh-hew them how we will. 


A Health. 
Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet ſpeak, 


The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 


The caunons to the heavens, the heavens to earth; 
« Now the King drinks to Hamlet.“ 


$ 19. THE FIRST PART OF HENRY IV. 
| SHAKSPEARE. 


Peace after Civil War. 
80 ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc'd in ſtronds afar remote. 
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Shall daub her lips with her own children's blood; 
No more ſhall tcenching war channel her fields 
Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoſtile paces: Thoſe oppoſed eyes, 

Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred— 

Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock 

And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual, well-befeeming ranks, 
March all one way; and be no more oppos'd 

4 gainkt acquaintance, kindred, and alles : 

The edge of war, like an ill- ſheathed knife, 


No more ſhall cut his maſter. 
King Henry's Cbaracter of Percy, and of his Sox 
| Prince Henry. 
Yea. there thou makꝰſt me ſad, and mak'ſt me ſin 
lu envy that my lord Northumberland 
Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon; 
A ſon, who is the theme of honour's tongue: 


No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil 


| Amongſt a grove, the very ſtraighteſt plant; 


Who is ſweet fortune's minion, and her pride: 
Whilſt J, by looking on the praile of him, 
See riot and diſhonour ſtain the brow 
Of my young Harry. 
Prince Henry's Solilaguy. 

I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyck'd humour of your idlenefs : 
Yet herein will I imuate the ſun, 
Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
To ſmother up his beauty from the world; 
That, when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 
Being wanted, he may more be wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 
Of vapours, that did ſeem to ſtrangle 0124 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work; 
But, when they ſeldom come, they wiſu d- for come, 
And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents. 
So, when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promiſed ; 
By how much better than my word I am, 
By ſo much ſhall I falſify men's hopes; 
And, like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My refurmation, .glitt'ring o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it of, 
Le fo offend, to make offence a ſkill ; 
Redceming time, when men think leaſt I will. 


Flotſpur's Deſcription of a finical Cuurtier. 

Bur, I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil 2 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 
Camcthere acertain lord, near, and trimly dreſs'd: 
Freſh as a bridegroom; and his chin, new-reap'd 
Shew'd like a ſtubble-land at harveſt-home :* 
He was perfumed like a milliner; 
And *twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe, and took 't away again; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in ſnuff: And fill he ſmil'd, and talk di 
And, as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies b, 


He cali'd them—untaught Kaas es, unmannerly. 
1s 
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To bring a ſlovenly unhandſome corſe 

Berwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms | 

He queſtion'd me; amongſt the reſt, demanded 

My priſoners, in your majeſty's behalf. 

I * all ſmarting, with my wounds being cold, 

To be ſo peſter d with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

Anſwer'd neglectingly, I know not what; 

He ſhould or he ſhould not; for he made me mad, 

To fee him ſhine fo briſk, and ſmell fo ſweet, 

And talk fo like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God fave the 
mark 1), F . 

And telling me the ſovereign'ft thing on earth 

Was parmacity, for an 2 bruiſe; 

And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 

That villainous ſalt-petre ſnould be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmleſs carth, 

Which many a good tal fellow had deftroy'd 

So cowardly ; and, but for theſe vile guns, 

He would himſelf have been a ſoldier. 


| Danger. 
I Il read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unſteadfaſt footing of a | 


Honour. 


By heaven, methinks it were an eaſy lezp, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where farhom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck np drowned honour by the locks ; 
So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities: | 
But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip ! 


Lady Percy's pathetic Speech to ber Huſband. 
O lord, why are you thus alone ? 
For nr 4 have J. this fortnight, been 
A baniſh'd woman from my Harry's bed ? 
Tell me, fweer lord, what is 't that takes from thee 
Thy ftomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ilcep > 
Why doſt thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, 
And ſtart fo often when thou ſitt'ſt alone ? 
Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks? 
And giv'n my treaſures, and my rights of thee, 
To thick-eyed muſing, and curs'd melancholy ? 
In thy faint ſlumbers I by thee have watch d, 
And d thee murmur tales of iron wars : 
terms of manage to thy bounding ſteed; 
„Courage! to the field! and thou haſt talk d 
of fallies, and retires ; of trenches, tents, 
Of palifadoes, frontiers, parapets ; 
Of bafiliſks, of cannon, culverin ; 
Of. priſoners” ranſom, and of ſoldiers ſlain, 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 
Thy ſpirit within thee hath been ſo at war, 
And thus hath ſo beſtirr'd thee in thy ſleep, 
That beads of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles in a late · diſturbed ſtream :; 
And in thy face ſtrange motions have appear'd, 
Such as we ſee when men reſtrain their breath 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
Jon ſome great ſudden haſte, 


Book III. 


O, what portents 
are theſe ? 

Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 

And I muſt know it, elſe he loves me not. 


Prodrgies ridiculed, 

I cannot blame him: at my nativity, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes, 
Of burning creſſets, and, at my birth, 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak'd like a coward. 

Hot. Why fo it would have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat 
Had kitten'd—tho' yourſelf had ne'er been born. 


Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In ſtrange eruptions : oft the teeming earth 

Is with a kind of colic pinch'd and vex'd, 

By the impriſoning of unruly wind [ing, 
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement ſtriv- 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples, and moſs-grown towers, 


On miſerable Rbymers. 

J had rather be a kitten, and cry—mew, 
Than one of theſe fame metre-ballad-mongers : 
I had rather hear a brazen canſtick turn'd, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle- tree; | 
And that would ſet my teeth nothing on edge, 


Nothing fo much as mincing poetry; 


'Tis like the forc'd gait of a ſhuffling nag. 
Punttuality in Bargain. | 

| I Il give thrice ſo much land 

To any well-deſerving friend; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 


| 


III cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 


A Huſeand ſung to fleep by a fair Wife. + 
She bids you | 
Upon the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 
And the will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you, 
And on your eye-lids crown the god of ileep, 
Charming your blood with pleaſing heavineſs; 
Making ſuch difference 'twixt wake and ſleep, 
As is the difference betwixt day ang night, 
The hour before the heavenly harneſs d team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt. 
7 King Henry the IV th to bis Son. 
Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had ſtill kept loyal to pofſeſhon 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood, 
By being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ſtir, 
But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at: 
That men would tell their children, „This is he.“ 
Others would ſay, Where ? which is Boling - 
broke 3” 
And then I ſtole all courteſy from heaven, 
And dreſs'd myſelf in ſuch humility, 
That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 


Even in the. preſence of the crowned king. 
Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new; 
My 
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And won, by rareneſs, ſuch ſolemnity. 


And ſtain my favours in a blood maſk, 
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My preſence, like a robe pontifical, | 
Ne'er ſeen but wonder'd at: and ſo my ſtate, 
Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhewed like a feaſt ; 


The ſkipping king, he ambled up and down 


With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bavin wits, 


Soon kindled, and ſoon burn'd : *carded his ſtate; 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools ; 

Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns 
And gave his countenance, againſt his name, - 
To laugh at gibing boys, and ſtand the puſh 
Of ev'ry beardleſs vain comparative : 

Grew a companion to the common freets, 
Enfeoff d himſelf to popularity: 5 

That, being daily ſwallow'd by men's eyes, 
They ſurfeited with honey; and began 

To loath the taſte of ſweetneſs, whereof a little 
More than a little 1s by much too much. 

So, when he had e to be ſeen, 

He was but as the cuckow is in June, | 
Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, fick and blunted with community, 

Afford no extraordinary gaze, 

Such as is bent on ſun- like majeſty 

When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes: 

But rather drows'd, and hung their eye-lids down, 


slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 


As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries ; 


Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and full, 


Prince Henry's modeft Defence of himſelf. 


God forgive them, that ſo much have 
ſway'd „ 

Your Majeſty's good thoughts away from me l. 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head, 

And, in the cloſing of fome glorious day, 

Be bold to tell you, that I am your ſon ; 

When I will wear a garment all of blood, 


| 4 
Which, walh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame 
with it. 
And that ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
That this ſame child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 
And your unthought of Harry chance to meet: 
Fer ev'ry honour fitting on his helm, 5 
Would they were multitudes: and on my head 


My ſhames redoubled ! for the time will come, 


That I ſhall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

To engroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And 1 will call him to fo ſtrict account, 

That he ſhall render every glory up, 

Yea, even the ſlighteſt worthip of his time, 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of God, 1 promile here : 

The which, if he be pleas'd I ſhall perform, 

I do beſeech your Majeſty may ſalve 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance: 
If not, the end of life cancels all bonds; 

And I will die a hundred thouſand deaths, | 
Ere break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 


And to the fire- eyed maid of ſmoky war, 


The mailed Mars mall on his altar ſit, 


And will, to fave the blood on either fide, 


6og 
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| is al gallant Warrior. 
I ſaw young Harry—with his beaver on, 


His cuiſſes on his — gallantly arm d 


Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſear, 

As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 

And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip. 


Hotſpur's Impatience for the Battle. 


Let them come; 
They come like ſacrifices in their trim, 


All hot, and bleeding will we offer them: 


Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich repriſal is ſo nigh, 
And yet not ours: Come, let me take my horſe, 
Who is to bear me like a thunderbok, 
Againſt the boſom of the Prince of Wales: 
Harry to Harry ſhall, not horſe to horſe, 
Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a corſe. 
O, that Glendower were come | 


| Prince Henry's modeft Challenge. : 
Tell your nephew, 

The Prince of Wales doth join with all the world 

In praiſe of Henry Percy: by my hopes 

This preſent enterpriſe ſet off his head— 

I do not think, a braver gentleman, 

More active-valiant, or more valiant 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; | 

And fo, I hear, he doth account me too: 

Yet this before my father's majeſty— 

I am content that he ſhall take the odds 

Of his great name and eſtimation ; 


Try fortune with him in a ſingle fight. 


Prince Henry's pathetic Speech on the Death of 
| Hotſpur. 

Brave Percy: fare thee well, great heart 
[1]- weav'd ambition, how much art thou ſhrunk ? 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound; 
But now, two paces of the vileſt earth 
Is room enough :—this earth, that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive ſo ſtout a gentleman. 

[f thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, : 

i ſhould not make fo dear a ſhow of zeal : — 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face; 
And, even in thy behalf, I 'lt thank myſelf 
For doing theſe fair rites of tenderneſs. | | 
Adieu, and take thy praife with thee to heaven? | 
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| Thy ignominy ſleep with thee in the grave, 


But not remember'd in thy epitaph ! 
| Life demands Action. 


O Gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort; 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely, were too long, 
[f life did ride upon a dial's point, | 


Sul ending at the arrival of an hour. 


C 20. 
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$ zo. THE SECOND PART OF HENRYTV.} Greater Griefs deſtray the leſs. 2 
| e | SHAKSPEARE, an the wretch, whoſe eee e. joints, As 
| Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under life, . 
| Prolog ue. Rrmorr. „ Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire — 
1 FROM the ortent to the drooping weſt, | Out of his Keeper's arms; even ſo my limbs, * 
> Making the wind my poſthorſe, ſtiil unfold | Wezken'd with grief, being nowenrag'd with grief, Bu 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth: Are thrice themſelves: Hence, therefore, thou nice Ti 
my tongues continual ſlanders ride; | crutch; | | Co 
The which in cv'ry language I pronounce ; A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 
Stuffing the ears of men with falſe reports. | Muſt glove his hand: and hence, thou ſickly quoif; | 
I fpeak of peace, while covert enmity, Tho art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Under the ſmile of ſafety, wounds the world; | Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit, Bu 
And who but Rumour, who but only 1, Now bind my brows with iron, and approach Sh 
Make fearful muſters, and prepar'd defence, The rugged'ſt hour that time and ſpite dare bring du 
Whilſt the big year, ſwoln with ſome other grief, To frown upon th' enrag'd Northumberland! A. 
Is thought with child by the ſtern tyrant war, Let heaven kiſs earth now let not Nature's hand Tl 
And no ſuch matter? Rumour is a pipe Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die ! 1 
Blown by ſurmiſes, jealcuſies, conjectures ; And let this worid no longer be a ſtage 
And of ſo eaſy and fo plain a ſtop, To feed contention in a ling'ring act; D 
That the blunt monſier with uncounted heads, But let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 
The ſtill diſcordant wavering multitude, Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſer 
Can play upon it. 5 On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
f 133 R And darkneſs be the burier of the dead ! 
—Contention 4 like Aa horſe ; The Ficklenefs of the Fulgar » 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, An habitation giddy and unſure . » 
And bears down all before him. Hath he, that buiideth on the vulgar heart. 
| O thou fond many! with what loud applauſe” 
Fall- Meſſenger. Didſt thou beat heaven with bleſſing Bolingbroke, 
After him, came, ſpurring hard, Before he was what thou wouldſt have him be! 
A gentleman almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed, And, being now trimm'd in thine own gefires, 
That ſtopp d by me to breathe his bloodied horſe: Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of him, 
He afk d the way te Cheſter; and of him | That thou provok'{t thyſelf to caſt him up. 
I did demand what news from Shrewſbury. | On Sleep : 
He told me, that rebellion had ill luck, ; 


+2 O gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs! 
Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 


And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold : 

With that, he gave his able horie the head, 

And, bending forward, ftruck his armed hecls 

Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel head; and, ſtarting fo, 
He ſeem'd in running to devour the way, 
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; . And inſh'dwith buzzingnight-fliestothy ſlumber; 
Staying no longer queſtion. Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
| Meſſenger with ill News. | Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, | 
Yes, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, And lull'd with ſounds of ſwecteſt melody? 
Foretels the nature of a tragic volume : O thou dull god, why lieſt thou with the vile, 
So looks the ſtrond whereon th imperious flood In loathſome beds; and leav'ſt the kingly couch, 
Hath left a witneſs d uſurpation. 2 | A watch-cafe, or a common larum- bell? | 
| Thou trembleſi; and the white ne ſs in thy check it thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, = 
1s apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Scal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
Even ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, In cradle of the rude imperions ſurge; 
So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe-begone, And in the viſitation of the winds, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
And would have told him, half his Troy was Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
rf c | With deaf 'ning clatmours in the ſlipp'ry clouds, 


I ſee a ſtrange confeſſion in thine eye: hat, with the hurly, death itſelf awakes ? 
Thou ſhak ſt thy head; and hold'ſt it fear, or fin, Canſt thou, O partial ſleep! give thy repoſe 


We "* To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude; 

8 hg hon — th 3 : | And, in the cealmel and moſt ſtilleſt night, 
And he doth fin, that doth belie the dead; With ail appliances and mcans to boot, 
Not he, which ſays the dead is not alive. Deny it to a king ? : 
Vet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news '| Toe Charatter of King Henry V. by his Father. 
Hath but a lofing office ; and his tongue He is gracious, if he be obſerv'd; 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, _ ] He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Remember d knolling a departed friend, Open as day for melting charity: 

1 ; | 


Yet 
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Yet notwithſtanding, being incens'd, he 's flint; 
As humourous as winter, and as ſudden 

As flaws congealed in the fpring of day. 

His temper, therefore, muſt. be well obſerv'd : 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclia'd to mirth : 
But, being moody, give him line and ſcope ; 

Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themſelves with working. 


On Fortune. 


Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ill in fouleſt letters ? 
She either gives a ſtomach, and no food— _ 
Such are the poor in health; or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the ſtomach ;—ſuch the rich, 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 


Dialogue between Prince Henry and bis Father. 
Come hither to me, Hatry :— 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 
To [ Ex. Lords. 
P. H. I never thought to hear you ſpeak again. 
K. Hen. Thy wiſh was father, Harry, to that 
J ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee. thought: 
Doſt thou ſo hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with minehonours, 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O fooliſh youth! 
Thou ſeek'ft the greatneſs that will overwhelm 
Stay but a little: for my cloud of dignity [ thee. 
Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop; my day 1s dim. 
Thou haſt ſtolen that, which after ſome few hours 
Were thine without offence ; and, at my death, 
Thou haſt ſeal'd up my expeCtation : 
Thy life did manifeſt, thou lov'dſt me not, 
And thou wilt have me die aſſur'd of it. 
Thou hid'f a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetred on thy ſtony heart, 
To ſtab at half an hour of my life, | 
What! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf; 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear - 
Thar thou art crowned, not that 1 am dead. 
Let all the tears that ſhould bedew my hearſe 
Be drops of balm, to ſanctify thy head: 
Only compound me with forgotten duſt ; 
Give that, which gave thee life, unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form, 
Henry the Fifth is crown'd :—up, vanity : 
Down, royal tate! All you ſage counſellors, hence! 
And to the Engliſh court aflemble now, 
From ev'ry region, apes of idleneſs! 
Now, neighbeur-confines, purge you of your ſcum: 
Have you a ruſſian that will ſwear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night ; rob, murder, and commit 
The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of ways? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England ſhall double gild his treble guilt; 
England ſhall give him office, honour, might: 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his tooth in ev'ry innocent. 
O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 


V hen that my care could not with · old thy ri cts, For all my reign bath been but as a ſcene 
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What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! 

P. Hen. O, pardon me, my liege! but for my 

tears, [ Kneeling, 

The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech, 
[ had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 
The courſe of it ſo far. There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immertally 
Long guard it yours! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience rife 
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(Which my moſt true and inward duteous ſpirit 


Teacherh), this proſtrate and exterior bending! 
Heaven witneſs with me, when I here came in, 
And found nocourſe of breath within yourMajeſty, 


How cold it ſtruck my heart! If I do feign, 


O, let me in my preſent wildneſs die; 


And never live to ſhew the incredulous world 


The noble change that I have purpoſed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead 
(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were), 
I ſpake unto the crown, as having ſenſe, 
And thus upbraided it. The care on thee de 
pending, 

« Hath fed upon the body of my father; 
Therefore, thou, beſt of gold, art worſt of gold. 
Other, leſs fine in carat, is more precious, 
« Preſerving life in med'cine potable : ſ\nown'd, 
« But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt re- 
Haſt eat thy bearer up.“ Thus, my moſt royal 
Accußing it, I put it on my head; [ liege, 
To try with it—as with an enemy  - 
That had before my face murder'd my father— 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. | 
But if it did infe&t my blood with joy, 
Or ſwell my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride; 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 
Did, with the leaſt affection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 
Let God for ever keep it from my head! 
And make me as the pcoreft vaſlal is, 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it | 

K. Hen. O my ton! | 
Heaven pur it in thy mind, to take it hence, 
That thou might'& win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading fo wiſely in excuſe of it. 
Come hither, Harry, fit thou by my bed; 
And hear, I think, the very lateſt counſel. 
That ever I thall breathe. Heaven knows, my ſon, 
By what by-pati:s, and indirect crook'd ways, 
met this crown; and I myſelf know well, 
How troubleſome it fat upon my head: 
Lo thee it ſhail deſcend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 
For all the foil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. It ſeem'd, in me, 
But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſterous hand; 
And I had many living, to upbraid 
My gain of it by their aſſiſtances; 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodſhed, 
Wounding ſuppoſed peace: All theſe bold fears, 
Thou ſeeſt, with peril I have anſwered : 


Acting 
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Acting that argument; and now my death 

Changes the mode: for what in me was purchas'd, 

Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort : a 

So thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively. 

Yet, tho' thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, fince griefs are green; 

And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy 
[ friends, 

Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out; 

By whoſe fell working I was firſt advanc'd, 

And by whoſe Kr I well might lodge a fear 

To be again difplac'd : which to avoid, 

I cut them off; and had a purpoſe now 

To lead out many to the Holy Land; | 

Left reft, and lying ftill, might make them look 

Too near unto my ſtate. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy courſe, to buſy giddy minds 


With foreign quarrels; that action, hence borne 


May waſte the memory of the former days. { out, 
More would I, but my lungs are waſted fo, 
That ſthength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 
How I came by the crown, O/God, forgive ! 
And grant it may with thee 1 true peace live 
P. Hen. My gracious liege, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 
Then plain and right muſt my poſſeſſion be: 
Which I, with more than with a common pain, 
Gainſt all the world will rightfully maintain. 


Reflections on a Crown. 

O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care ! 
That keeps the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night —ſleep with it now 
Yer not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow, with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. O Majeſty ! 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 


That ſcalds with ſafety. 


Gold. | 
How quickly nature falls into revoit, 

When gold becomes her object ! 
For this, the fooliſh, over-careful fathers 
Have broke their ſleep with thoughts, their brains 
Their bones with induſtry ; [wich care, 
For this have engroſſed and pil'd up 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrange achieved gold; 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes : 
When, like the bee, tolling from ev'ry flow'r 
Tae virtuous ſweets, honey, 
Our thighs packed with wax, our mouths with 
We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, 
Are murder'd for our pains. q 

The Chief Juſtice io King Henry V. whom be 
| | bad impriſoned. 
— —If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a fon ſet your decrees at nought ; 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench; 
To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon : 
Nay, more, to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, 
And mock your workings in a ſecond body. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours, 

| 9 : 
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Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon: 


Hear your own dignity ſo much profan'd, 

See your moſt dreadful laws fo looſely lighted, 
Behold yourſelf fo by a fon diſdain'd; 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And, in your power, ſoft ſilencing your ſon. 


$ 21. THE LIFE OF HENRY V. 
| SHAKSPEARE, 
Prologue. 
O FOR a muſe of fire, thut would aſcend 


2 The brighteſt heaven of invention! 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 


j % 


And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene ! 


Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 

Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 

Leafht in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and 

Crouch for employment. | [ fire, 
Confideration. 

Conſideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipp'd th' offending Adam out of him : 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, 


To envelop and contain celeſtial ſpirits, 


King Henry V. his Perfections. 
Hear him — reaſon in divinity, 

And, all- admiring, with an inward wiſh 

You would deſire the King were made a prelate: 

Hear him debate of common-wealth affairs, 


| You would ſay, it hath been all-in-all his ſtudy : 


Liſt his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall hear 
A fearful battle render'd you in muſic. 
Turn him to any cauſe of, policy, : 
The gordian knot of it he will unlooſe, 
Familiar as his garter ; that, when he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter d libertine, is ſtill, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſieal his ſweet and honey'd ſentences. 
The Common-wealth of Bees. 

So work the honey-bees : 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, on of ſorts : 
Where ſome, like magiſtrates, correct at home; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 
Who, buſied in his majeſty, urveys 
The ſinging maſons building roofs of gold; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burthens at his narrow gate ; 
The fad-eyed juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale - 5 
The lazy yawning drone. 
| Warlike Spirit. 

Now all the youth of England are on ſire, 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies; 


Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of ev iy man: 
They ſell the paſture now to buy the horſe; 
Following the mirror of all Chriſtian kings, 
With winged heels, as Engliſh Mercurics, 


For now ſits expeCtation in the air; 


| And 


n 


Now thrive the armourers, and honour's thought. 


— — 
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And hides a ſword, from hilt unto the point, 


With crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets, 
Promis'd to Harry, and his followers. 


England. | 
O England model to thy inward greatneſs, 

Like little body with a mighty heart— 
What mightſt thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But ſee thy fault ! France hath in thee found out 
A neſt of hollow boſoms, which he fills 
With treach'rous crowns. | | 


Falſe Appearances. 

O | how thou haſt with jealouſy infected 
The ſweetneſs of afhance ! ſhew men duriful ? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: ſcem they grave and 

learned ? 

Why, ſo didſt thou : come they of noble family ? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: ſeem they religious? 
Why, fo didſt thou: or are they ſpare in diet; 
Free from groſs paſſion, or of mirth, or anger; 
Conſtant in ſpirit, not ſwerving with the blood ; 
Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt compliment ; 
Not working with the eye, without rhe ear, 
And, but in purged judgment, truſting neither ? 
Such, and fo finely boulted, didſt thou ſeem : 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 


To mark the full-fraught man, and beſt endued, 


With ſome ſuſpicion. | 

King Henry's Charadter, by the Conflable of France. 
You are too much miſtaken in this king : 

Queſtion your grace the late ambaſſadors — 

With what great ſtate he heard their embaſly : 

How well ſnpplied with noble counſellors — 

How modeſt in exception, and, withal, 

How terrible in confine reſolution — 

And you ſhall find, his vanities fore-ſpent 

Were but the outſide of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly ; 

As gardeners do with ordure hide thoſe roots 

That ſhall firſt ſpring, and be moſt delicate. 


_ Deſcription of a Fleet ſetting Sail. 
Suppole, that you have ſeen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton-pier 
Embark his royalty; and his brave flect 
With filken ſtreamers the young Phatbus fan- 
ning. . 
Play with your fancies ; and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ſhip-boys climbing: 
Hear the ſhrill whiſtle, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd : behold the threaden fails, 
Borne with the inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms thro' the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge. 


Deſcription of Night in a Camp. 
From campto camp, tliro the foul wombofnight, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds, 
That the fix d ſentinels almoſt receive 
The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch: 
Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face: 


Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neighs, | 


Piercing the night's dull car; and from the tents, 


4a 44S 
The armourers, accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 


Give dreadful note of preparation. 
The country cocks do erow, the elocks do toll; 
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And the third hour of drowſy morning name. 


Proud of tlieir numbers, and ſecure in foul, 

The confident and over-luſty French 

Do the low-rated Engliſh play at dice; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night; 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediouſly away, The poor condemned Engliſh, 
Like facrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger; and their geſture ſad, + 
Inveſting lank lean cheeks, and war=-worn coats, 


Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon 


So many horrid ghoſts. O, now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruia'd band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry—praile and glory on his head 

For forth he goes, and viſta all his hoſt; 

Bids them good-morrow, with a modeſt ſmile ; 
And calls them—brothers, friends, and country- 
Upon his royal face there is no note, [men. 
How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night : 

But freſhly looks, and over-bears attaint, 

With cheerful ſemblance, and ſweet majeſty ; 
That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: 
A largeſs univerſal, like the ſun, 

His liberal eye doth give to ev'ry one, 

Thawing cold fear. 5 

The Miſeries of Royalty. 

O hard condition! twin- born with greatneſs, 
Subject to the breath of every fool, ſing ! 
Whoſe ſenſe no more can feel but his own wring- 


What infinite heart's- eaſe muſt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy; 


And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, fave general ceremony? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'&t more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worſhippers ? 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings · in? 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth f 

What is the ſoul of adoration ? | | 

Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form, 


| Creating awe and fear in other men, 


W herein-thou art leſs happy, being fear d, 


| Than they in fearing? 


What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 


| But poiſon'd flatr'ry ? O, be ſick, great greatneſs, 


And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 
Think'| thou, the fiery fever will go out 


With titles blown from adulation ? 


Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 
Canſt thou, when thou command'ſt the beggar's 


knee | | | 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream, 


That play'ſt ſo ſubtly with a king's repoſe; 

I am a king, that find thee; and I know, 

"Tis not the talin, the ſceptre, and the ball, 
R r : 


— 


|] _ ELEGANT £xtTRACTS, Boox 11, 


The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, A teſtament of noble-ending love. 

The enter-tifſued robe of gold and pearl, | The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 

The farſed title running fore the king, Tho: waters from me which I would haveſtopp'd; 
The throne he ſits on, nor the tide of pomp, But I had not fo much of man in me, 


That beats upon the high ſhore of this world— | And all my mother came into mine eyes, 
Neo, not all theſe, thrice gorgeous ceremony, And gave me up to tears. 
Not all theſe, laid in bed majeſtical, The Miſeries of War. 
Can fleep- ſo foundly as the wretched flave ; | Her vane, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
ho, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, Unpruned dies: her hedges even pleach'd, 
Gets hinyto reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread ;| Like priſoners wildly over-grown with hair, 
Never ſees horrid night, the child of hell; Put forth diſorder d twigs : her fallow leas 
Bat, like a lacquey, from the riſe to fet, | The darnel, hemloc, and rank fumitory, 
Sweats in the eye of Pharbus, and all night Dotli root upon; while that the coulter ruſts, 
Sleeps in Ely fam ; next day, after daun, That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery: 
Dori riſe, and help Hyperion to his horſe ; The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
And follows ſo the ever-running year, The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green clover, 
With profitable labonr, to his grave: Wanting the ſcythe, withal uncorretted, rank, T 
And, but for ceremony, ſuch a wretch, | Conceives by idleneſs; and nothing teems, B 
Windirg up days with toil, and _ with ſleep, | But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckſics, burs, H 
ath the fore-hand and vantage of a king. Loſing both beauty and utility. St 
| H 


A Deſcription of the miſrrable State of the Engliſh h 
| 2 Army. DW es 
Fon iſland cantons, dety'rate of their bones, 5 * TRE FIRST PART OF HENRY VI 


| 1 
IIl-favour dly become the morning field: ö Gh 1 Ko, A 
Their ragged curtains poorly are let toofe, GHoRY is like a — pA the water; 
Ee pe eee 
pepe. „Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. 1 
Their horſemen fit like fixed candleiticks, © „ Marriage. | ] 
With torch-ftaycs in their hand: and the poor ON TNUTTIBEE: ne of "ore worth, f 
jades Than to be dealt in by attorney ſhip. 
* 8 * — th hd ce. in wedlock forced but a hell, 
The gum down-roping from their pale dead cycs, on pe of difcord and continual ftrife ? 7 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit A re the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, 4 
Lies foul with chew'd grefs, ſtill and motionleſs; 41s pattern of celeſtial peace. \ 
And their executors, the knaviſh crows, [ 
Fly o'er them all, impatient for their hour. bp 
15 23. THESECOND PART OF HENRY Vi. 
; ig Henry's Sprech before the Battle of Ag insert. SHAKSPEARE, 
| mal _ * this day, and conies ſafe A reſolved ambitious Woman. ” , 
A ane, 8 Mp | OLLOW I muſt, I cannot go before, 
re co d, While Glo'ſter bears this baſe and humble : 
He that hall live this day, and fee old-oge, = | were 1 a man, a duke, and next of bleed, 
A 1 Nie: = De neighbour, {1 wouldremove theſe redious ftumbling- blocks, , 
Th tb wp wer N. 10 Mes Baer nis f. And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks, 7 
Er Foe p bing « woman, 1 will not be flack, 7 
Bpr they ll ebe with advantages, | N _ P a ene e 4 
What feats they did thar day: then ſhall our x Lord ever to be remembered. . 
e 7 Let never day or night unhallow'd paſs, 
Familiar in tlicir mouths, as houſehold words, But ſtill remember what the Lord hath done. ( 
Harry the King, Bedford and Excter, Eleanor to the Duke of Glo ſſer, when doing f 
Warwick and Talbot, Saliſbury and Glo'fier, {| _ 4 Penuuce. p 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember d. 1 ee think I am thy married wife, | 
e bes. ene = prince, proteer of this land, 


; Methinks, | thould not thus be led along, 
| He ſmui'd me in the face, raught me his hand, | Mail'd up in ſhame, with papers on my back 
q Ap, with a feeble gripe, ſays, Dear my lord, And follow'd with a rabble, that rcjoice 
| | «Commend my fervice to my ſovercign.” To fete my tears, and hear my deep-fet groans. 
ö 59 did he turn, and over Suſfolk's neck The ruthleſs flint doth cut wy tender feet ; 
Itc threw his wounded arm, and kiſs'd his lips; | And, when I ſtart, the envious people laugh, 
o, efpors d to death, with blood he ſcal d | And bid me be adviſed how 1 tread. 


Silewt 
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Silent Reſentment deepeſt, © Parting Lovers. 
d. Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep; And baniſhed I am, if but from thee. 
7 And in his ſimple ſhow he harbours treaſon. Go, ſpeak not ro me, even now be 38 
| O, go not yet ! even thus two friends condemn'd 


A guilty Countenance. 
Upon thy.eye-balls murd'rous tyranny 
Sits, in grim majeſty, to fright the world. 


Embrace, and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 
Lother a hundred times to part than die. 
Yet, now farewel; and farewel life with thee ! 


+ Deſcription of a murdered Perſon. Sf. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, 
See, how the blood is ſettled in his face ! Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee, 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 'Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, | A wilderneſs is populous enough, 
Being all deſcended to the labouring heart; | So Suffolk had thy heavenly company: 


Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, For where thou art, there is the world itſelf, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance gainſt the enemy; | With every ſeveral pleaſure in the world; 


4 | Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er fe- | And where thou art not, deſolation. | 

ö | turneth |; Ry 

, To bluſh and beautify the cheek again. „ 9 N 
But, ſee, his face is black, and full of blood; If I depart from thee, 1 cannot live: 

= His eye-balls further out than when he liv'd, And in thy fight to die, what were it elſe, 
Staring full ghaſtly, like a ſtrangled man: But like a pleaſant lumber in thy lap? 

| His hair up- rear d, his noſtrils ſtretch d with | Here could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 
7 | ſtruggling ; As mild and gentle as the cradle- babe, 


N His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſp'd Pying with mother's dug between its lips. 
18 And tugg'd for life, and was by ftrergth ſubdued. : 5. a * 2 
Look on the ſheets : his hair, you ſee, is ſticking; Toe Death-bed Horrors of a guilty Conſcience. 


His hyp. operas beard made rough and Bring me unto my trial when you will. 


rugged, Died he not in his bed? Where ſhould he die? 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd. Caa I make men live, whether they will or no 
It cannot be but he was murder'd here; O] torture me no more, I will confeſs 
The leaſt of all theſe ſigns were probable. Alive again ? Then ſhew me where he is ; 
4 et Ch fence | III give a thouſand pound to look upon him 
What r 4 He hath no eyes, the duſt hath blinded them. 
3 reaſt- plate than a heart un- Comb down his hair; look! look ! it ſtands 


upright, 

Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my winged ſoul! 
Whoſe confz; a. ay Sire me ſome drink; and bid the apothecary 

ence with injuſtice is corrupted. Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him. 

he Remorſeleſs Haired. 2 Night. | 

VI. A p upon em! wherefore ſhould I curſe] The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day 
RE. them? 1 Is crept into the boſom of the ſea; 
: Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, | And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades 


Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt ; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in ſteel, 


I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, That drag the tragic melancholy night; 5 
ble As ak d, as harſh, as horrible to hear, ; Who with their drowſy, {low, and flagging wings, 
Deliver d ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, Clip dead men's graves, and from their miſty 
With fall as many ſigns of deadly hare, jaws f 
* As lean- fac d envy in her loathſome cave: Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. 
$4 — g is wing earneſt words; | We OF 
ine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint; 3 — ate: writ, . 
* be fix d on end like one diſfract; Is term'd the civil'ſt place of all this ifle : _ 3 
ev ry joint ſhould ſeem to curſe and ban; 


And even now, my burden'd heart would break, Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches z* 
Should I not curſe them. Poiſon be their drink! The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. 


Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt that they taſte! Lord Say's Apology for himſelf. 
ng | Their ſweeteſt ſhade, a grove of cypreſs trees ! Juſtice, with favour, have I always done; 
Their chiefeſt proſpect, murdering baſiliſks! Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts 


, Their ſofteſt touch, as ſmart as lizards' tings; never. | 
Their muſic, frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs; When have I aught exacted at your hands, 
And boding ſcrich-owls make the concert full | | Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you > 


; All the foul terrors in dark-ſcated hell—— — | Large gifts have I beſtow d on learned clerks 
4 - 4 1 OPS '- * | Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king: 
Ws: + Now, by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, And ſeeing ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, Knowledge the wing wherewith wefl to heaven 
Though ſtanding wir wa on a mountain top, Unleſs you be polſets'd with devili ſpirits, 


Where biting cold would never let graſs grow. You 3 but forbear to murder me. ; 
1 a | 1 2 24. 
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. ö SHAKSPEARE. 
The Tranſports of a Crown. 
9 but think 
How ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown; 
Within whoſe circuit is Elyſium, 
And all that poets feign of bliis and joy. 
A bungry Lion. 
So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles vader his devouring paws : 
And fo he walks, inſulting o'er his prey; 
And ſo he comes to rend his limbs - 64. 2 


The Duke of York an the gallant Bebaviour of bis 


Sons. 
My ſons God knows whathathbechanc'drhem: | 


Bat this I know—they have demcan'd themſelves ; 
* Like men born to renown, by life, or death. 


Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cried, © Courage, father! fight it out!” 
And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 

With purple faulchion painted to the hilt 

In blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him : 
And when the hardieſt warriors did retire, 


XTRACTS, 


The Mornings Dawn. 
This battle fares like to the morning's war, 


When dying clouds contend with growing light; 
What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day or night. 


' The Bleſſings of a Shepherd's Life, 
O God! methinks it were a happy life, 


To be no better than a homely ſwain ; 

To fit upon a hill, as 1] do now, | 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to fee the minutes how they run: 
How many make the hour full complete, 


How many hours bring about the day, 


How many days will finiſh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the times: 
So many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 

So many hours muſt I take my reſt; 

So many hours muſt I contemplate; 

So many hours muſt I ſport myſelf ; 

So many days, my ewes have been with young ; 


Richard cried, < Charge! and give no foot of So many wecks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 


ound!“ 


So many months, ere I ſhall ſhear the fleece: 


And cried, © A crown, or elſe a glorious tomb! | So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 


« A ſceptre, or an earthly ſepulchre!“ 

With this we charg'd again: but out, alas! 

We bodeg'd again; as I have ſeen a ſwan 

With boutleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 

And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching 
; waves. 

A Father's Paſſion on the Murder of a favourite 

. Child. ; 
 O-riger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide 
How couldft thou drain the life-blood of the child, 


To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 
And yet be ſeen to bear a woman's face? 


Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible 
Thou ftern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd 
| with blood : | 
But you are more inhuman, more inexorable— 
O, ten times more than tigers of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears: 
This cloth thou dipp dſt in blood of my ſweet boy, 
And I with tears do waſh the blood avay. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this: 
And, if thou teli'ſt the heavy ſtory right, 


Upon my ſoul, the hearers will ſhed tears; 


Yea, & en my foes will ſhed faſt falling tears, 
And ſay, Alas, it was a pitcous deed !”” 
| The Duke of York in Battle. 
Tcrhought, he bore him in the thickeſt troop, 
28S doth a lion in a herd of neat; | 
Or as a bear, encompaſs d round with dogs, 
Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
The reſt ſtand all aloof, and bark at him, 
| The Morning. 
Sce how the morning her golden gates, 
And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun! 


Paſs'd over to the end they were created, 
Would bring white hairs. unto a quiet grave. 


Ah what a life were this ! how ſweet ! how lovely! 


Gives not the hawthorn buth a ſweeter ſhade 


o ſhepherds, looking on their filly ſheep, 
han Goth a rich embroider'd canopy - 
To kings, that fear their ſubjects' treachery 2 
O, yes, it doth ; a thouſand fold it doth. 

And to conclude—the ſhepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin diink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted ſiecp under a freſh tree's ſhade, 
All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 

Is far bevond a prince's delicates, | 
His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, miſtruſt, and treaſon wait on him. 


Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me ag-in, 
Obeying with my wind, when J do blow, 


{And yielding to another when it blows, 


Commanded always by the greater guſt ; 
Such is the lightneſs of your common men, 


. A Simile on ambitions Thot his. 
Why, then I do but dream on ſov'reignty; 
L'ke one that lands upon a promontory, 
And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, 
Wiching his foot were equal with his eye 


And chides the fea that ſunders him from thence, 
Saying—he 'I lade it dry, to have his way. 
Gloucefler's Deformity, 
Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb: 
And, for I ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe 


| To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub; 


To make an envious mountain on my back, 


Where fits deformity to mock my body; 
To 


Book III. 


How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yonker prancing to his love! 
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To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize; 

To diſproportion me in every part: 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 


Glouceſter s Difſimulation. 

Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile; 
And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears; 

And frame my face to all occaſions : | 
Ini drown more failors than the mermaid ſhall, 
I'll flay more gazers than rhe baſiliſæ; 

I' play the orator as well as. Neſtor, 

Decerve more lily than Uiyſſes could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy : 

] can add colours to the cameleon ; 

Change ſliapes, with Proteus, for advantages, 
And ſet the murd'rous Machiavel to ſchool. 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 


Henry VI. on his ou Lenity. 

I have not ſtopp'd mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dried their water-flowing tears. 
] have not been defirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppreſs'd them with great ſubſidies, > 
Nor forward of revenge, tho' they much err'd. 


The Earl of Warwick's dying Speech. 
Ah, who is nigh ? Come to me, friend or foe, 
And tell me who is victor, York or Warwick ? 
Why aſk I that? My mangled body ſhews ; 
My blood, mywantofſtrength, my ſick heart ſhews, | 
That I muft 3 my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept; 
Whoſetop-branchoverpeer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
Theſe eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's 

black veil, | 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day ſun, 
To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the wo: 1d. - 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fill'd with blood, 
Were liken'd oft to kingly ſepulchres; 
For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave? 
And who durſt ſmile, when Warwick bent his 
brow ? 
Lo, now-my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ev'n now forſake me; and, of all my lands, 


| Is nothing left me, but my body's length. 


Pueen Margaret's Speech before the Battle of 
Tewkeſbury. | 
Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen, what I ſhould 
My tears gainſay; for every word | ſpeak, ( ſay, 
Ye ſee, I drink the water of my eyes. : 
Therefore, no more but this: Henry, your ſovereign, 
Js priſoner to the foe, his ſtate uſurp'd, | 
His realm a ſlaughter-houſe, his ſubjects ſlain, 
His ſtatutes cancell'd, and his treaſure ſpent ; 
And yonder is tae wolf that makes this ſpoyl ; 
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You fight in juſtice : then, in God's name, Lords 
Be valiant, and give ſignal to the fight. | 
 Omens on the Birth of Richard III. 

The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil fign 3 
The night-crow cried, a boding luckleis tune; 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook dow 

trees; k 
The raven rook'd her on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pyes in diſmal diſcords ſung : 
Thy mother felc more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs chan a mother's hope; 
Jo wit—an indigeſt, deformed jump, 
Not like the fruit of ſuch a goodly tre. 
Teeth hadſt thor in thy head when thou waſt born 
Jo ſignify thou cam'ſ to bite the world: 
And, if the reſt be true which 1 have heard, 
Thou cam'f . into the world with thy legs for- 
« ward. 


— 


$ 25. THE LIFE OF HENRY VIII. 
| | SHAKSPEARE. 


| Anger. 
$ in climb ſteep hills, TP. 
Requires ſlow pace at firſt. Anger is like 
A full-hot horſe, who, being allow'd his way, 
Selt-mettle tires him. 


Aion to be carried on with Reſolution. 

| If I am | 
Traduc'd by ignorant tongues, which neither know 
My faculties, nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing—let me ſay, | 
'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. We mult not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear | 
To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever, 
As rav'nous filhes, do a veſlel follow 
That is new trimm'd; but benefit no further 


| Than vainly longing. What we oft do beſt, 


By ſick interpreters, once weak ones, is 
Not ours, or notallow'd ; what worſt, as oft 
Hitting a groſſer quality, is cried up 
For our beſt act. If we ſhall ſtand ſtill, 
In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at, 
We ſhould take root here, where we fit, or fit 
State-ſtatues only. - 
» New Cuſtoms. 

— New cuſtoms, 
Though they be never ſo ridiculous, 
Nay, let em be unmanly, yet are followed. 
The Due of Buckingham's Prayer for the King. 

— May he hve 
Longer than I have time togell his years ! 
Ever belov'd, and loving, may his rule be! 
And, when old time ſhall tead him to his end, 
Goodneſs and he fill up one monument! 
Dependents not io be too much Hd by great Men. 

This from a dying man receive as certain; 
Where you are liberal of your loves, and counſels, 
Be ſure you be not looſe; forthoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 


| The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away 


Like water from ye, never found again 


But where they mean to ſink ye. 
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A good Wife. | 
Me EE ſs of her, 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre; 
Of her, that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with; even of her, 
That. when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls, 
Will bleſs the king. | 
* The Bleſlings of a low Station. 


— A 


3 Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk d up in a gliti'ring grief, 
And wear a golden forrow. 
Queen Catharines Speech 10 ber Huſband. 

e — Alas, Sir, 

In what have I offended you ? What cauſe 
Hath my behaviour given to vour diſpleaſure, 
That thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me Heaven 

witneſs, 

T have been to you a true and humble wife, 

Ar all times to your will conformable : 

Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, 

Yea, ſubje&-io your count nance; glad or ſorry 

As I faw it inclin d. When was the tour, 

I ever contradicted your defire, 
| Or made it not mine too? Which of your friends 
| Have 1 not Prove to love, although I knew 

He were mine enemy: What friend of mine, 

That had to him deriv'd your anger, did [ 

N in my NN 2 Nay, gave notice, 

e was from thence diſcharg'd ? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; and have been blefs'd 

Wich many children by you. If, in the courſe 
Aud proceſs of this time, you can report, 
"And prove it too, againſt mine honour anght, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Agzinf your facred perſon, in God's name 
Turn me away ; and let the foul ſt contempt 
Shut door upon me, and fo give me up 

To the tharpeſt kind of juſtice, 


g Cotharine's Speech to Cardinal Wolſey. 
—— You are meek, and humble mouth'd; 
Vu fgn your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 

ith meeknefs and humility : but your heart 
Fs cramm'd with — ipleen, and pride. 
You have, hy fortune, and his highneſfs' favours, 
Gone flighitiy oer low fteps; ard now are 
mounted, | 
Where po rs are your retaipers: and your words, 
Pomeftics to vou, ſerve your will, as t pleaſe 
Yourſelf pronounce their office. I muſt tell you, 
Yeu tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your high bub ſpiritual. 
King Henry's Charafter of Rueen Catharine. 
That men i the world who ſhall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be truſted, 
For ſpeaking falſc in that: Thou art, alone, 
(IF thy rare qualitics, tweet gentleneſs, 
Ihr mechneis ſrint-like, wife-like government, 
Obe ing in commanding, and thy parts 
dare igu and pious ele, could but ſpcak thee out 
T he qucen of carthiy ꝗdcens. | 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


{ Have I with all my full affection 
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| On ber or Merit. 2 
Aare I liv'd thus long (let me ſpeak myſelf, 


Since virtue finds no friends) a wife, a true one? 


[A woman (I dare ſay without vain glory) 


Never yet branded with ſuſpicion? 

[him ? 
Still met the king? lov'd him next Heaven? obey d 
Been, out of fondueſs, ſuperſt itious to him ? 
Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him ? 

And am [ thus rewarded? Tis not well, lords. 
Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 


And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, 
Yet will I add an honour—a great patience. 


Qreen Catbarine compared to a Lily. 
| Like the lily. 


That once was miftreſs of the field, and flourith'd, 


Lell bang my head, and periſh. 


Obedience to Princes. 


| The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 


So much they love it: but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms. 


Florror, its outward Efetts. 
Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, aud ſtarts ; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then Jays his finger on bis temple ; ſtraight 
Springs out into faſt gait ; then ſtops again, 
Strikes his breaſt hard; and anon he caſts 
His eye againſt the moon: in moſt ſtrange poſtures 
We've ſeen him ſer himſelf. 

| Firm Allegiance, 
Though perils did 
Abound as thick as thought could make 'em, and 
Appear in forms as horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding-flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 


| And ſtand unſhaken yours. 


Anger, its external Efedts. 

What ſudden anger 's this? How have reap'd 
He parted frou ning from me, as if rain fit? 
Leap'd from his eyes : fo looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 
1 hea makes him nothing. F | 


Falling Greatneſs. 
———- Nay, then farewei ! 
I have touch d the higheſt point of all my greatneſs; 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 
I tafte now to my ſetting. I ſhall fall, 
Like a bright exhaiation in the evening, 
And no man ſce me more. | 


| "The Vicifſitudes of Life. 

So farewel to the little good you bear me. 
Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatneſs ! 
This is the ſtare of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 
And when he thinks, good caſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as 1 do; I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on bladders, 
gs Thi 


One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleaſure; | 
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That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 


Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman. 


And ſleep in dull cold niarble, where no mention 


Love thyſelf laſt: cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate thee; 


Jo ſilence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not: 


Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. 
And, 2 lead me in. — 


And my integrity to Heaven, is all 


| Been looſe, this day they had been loſt. Such joy 
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This many ſummers in a ſca of glory; ; 
But far beyond my depth; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy _ 

Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 
I feel my heart new open'd. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 


i 


More pangs and fears than war or women have; 
And, when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
| Cardinal Wolſey*s Speech to Cromwell. 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miteries; but thou haſt forc'd me, 


Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And when 1 am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 


Of me more muſt be heard of, ſay, I taught thee; 
Say, Woiſey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And founded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rife in; 
A jure and fafe one, though thy maſter miſs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that fin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't? 


Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 


Let all the ends thou aim'ſ at, be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou faliii, O 
Cromwell, | 

Serve the king ; 


There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the laſt penny ; 'tis the king's : My robe, 


I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies! 


Applar . 
b Such a noiſe aroſe | 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt. 
As loud, and to as many tunes: Hats, cloaks, 
(Doublets, I think) flew up; and, had their faces 


I never ſaw before. Great-bellied women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams. 

In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
And make 'em reel before em. No man living 
Could ſay,* this is my wife,” there; all were woven 
So ſtrangely in one piece. 


| Cardinal Wolſey's Death. 
At laſt, with eaſy roads, he came to Leiceſter, 


Lodg'd in the abbey.z wherethe rev'rend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 


To whom he gave theſe words : O father abbot, 


* An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
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| « Give him a little earth for charity !” 


So went to bed: where eagerly his ſickneſs 
Purfued him ftill ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight (which he himſelf 
Foretold thould be his laſt), full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears and ſorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His bleſſed part to heaven, and flept in peace. 


* His Vices and Virtues. | 
So may he reſt ; his faults lie gently on him !- 
Vet thus far, Grifhth, give me leave to ſpeak him, 


And yet with charity—he was a man 


Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes z one, that by ſuggeſtion 


| Tied all che kingdom: fimony was fair play; 


His own opinion was his law: I' the preſence 
He would fay untruths; and be ever double, 
Both in his words and meaning: He was never, 
But where he went to ruin, pitiful : 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave | 
The clergy ill example. b 

Griff. Noble Madam, 
Men's evil manners live in braſs; their virtues 
We write in water. = 
- - -- +» - + This cardinal, 
Tho' from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly 
Was fathion'd to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a ſcholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wiſe, fair ſpoken, and perſuading ; 
Lofty, and four, to them that lov'd him not; 
Zut, tothoſe men that ſought him, ſweetas ſummer. 
Andthough he were unfarisfied in getting 
(Which was a fin), yet in beſtowing, madam, - 
He was moſt princely : ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe twins of learning that he rais'd in you, 
Ipſwich and Oxford] one of which fell with him, 
Unwiiling to out-live the good he did it: 
The other, though unfinith d, yer fo famous, 
So excellent in art, and till fo rifing, 5 
That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak his virtue 
His overthrow heap'd happinets upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the blefſednefs of being little: 
And, to add greater honours to his age 


* . 


Than man could give him, he died fearing God, 


Malicious Men. 

Men that make 
Envy and crooked malice nouriſhment, 
Dare bite the beſt. —— 9 


| A Church- Man. 
Love and meeknels, Lord, 5 
Become a church- man better than ambition 4 
Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again, 
Caſt none away. i 8 
. Inbumanity. 
is a cruelty, 
To load a falling man. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer s Prophecy, 
Let me ſpeak. Sir, 
For Heav n now bids m- ; and the words F utzer 


: 


* 1s come to lay his weary bones among ye; 


Let nonetiunk flattery, for they Il ind them trutn. 
8 This, 
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This royal infant (Heaven ſtill move about her!), 
Tho' in a cradle, yet now promiſes 
Upon this land a thouſand, thouſand bleſſings, 
Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs. She ſhall be 
But few now living can behold that guodnels) 
pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that ſhall ſucceed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom, and fair virtue; 

Than this bleſt foul ſhalt be. All princely graces, 
That mould up fuch a mighty piece as this, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall til] be doubled on her. Truth ſhall nurſe her; 
Holy and heavenly thoughts ſtill counſel her. 
She ſhall be lov'd and frar d. Her own ſhall bleſs 
Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten con, Cher; 
And hang their heads with ſorrow. Good grows 

| with her. 

In her days, ev'ry man ſhall eat in ſafety, 
Vn der his own vine, what he plants; and ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours. 
God ſhall be truly known; and thoſe about her 
From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour, 
And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood. 
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Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her; but, as when 


The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 
Her aſhes new crezte another hcir, 

As great in admiration as herſelf; 

80 ſhall ſhe leave her bleflednefs to one 
(When Heaven ſhall call her from this cloud of 
| darkneſs) 

Who, from the ſacred aſhes of her honour, 

Shall ftar-like rite, as great in fame as ſhe was, 
And fo ſtand fix d. Peace, plenty, love, truth, 
be 

That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him; 
Wherever the bright ſun of heaven ſhall ſhine, 
His honour and the greatneſs of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations; Be ſhall flouriſh, 
And, bke a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
. Toalltheplainsabouthim : ourchileren'schildren 
Shall ſee this, and bleſs Heaven. 


$ 26. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
£5 KING JOHN. SHAKSPEARE. 


| New Titles. 
4. 60 .-des. Sir Richard—God a' mercy, 


« fellow,” 5 | | 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 
For new- made honour doth forget men's names; 
Tis too reſpective and too ſociable 
For your converſion. Now your traveller — 
He and his toothpick at my werlhip's meſs : 
And when my knightly ſtomach is ſuffic'd, 
Why then I fuck my tecth, and catechile | 
„ man of countries :—* My dear Sir, 
(Thug, leaning on mine cow, I begin) 
« I ſhall beſeech you”+-that is queſtion now); 
And then comes anfref } 
O Sir,” ſays anſwer, at your beſt command, 
« Ar your employment, at your ſervice, Sir: — 
No, Sir,” ſays queſiion, .I, ſweet Sir, at yours,” 


And lo, ere anſwer knows what queſtion would; There ſtuck no plume in any Engliſh creſt, 


| 


ike an A B C book :— | 
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Ks in dialogue of compliment ; 


And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 


| 


The Pyrenean, and the river Po), 

It draws toward ſupper in concluſion, ſo. 
But this is worſhipful ſociety, 
And fits the mounting ſpirit, like myſelf : 


| For he is but a battard to the time, 


That doth not ſmack of obſervation. 
A Deſcription of Engiand. 
That pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, - 
Whoſe foot {purrs back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And cops from other lands her iſlanders; 
Even till chat England, hedg'd in with the main, 
hat water-walled bulwark, till ſecure 
And confident from foreign purpoſes, 
Even till that utmoſt corner of the weſt, 
Salute thee for her king. 
Deſcription of an Engliſb Army. 
His marches are expedient te this town, 
His forces ſtrong, his ioidiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother queen, 
An Ate ſtirring him to bloed and ſtrife; 


With them a baſtard of the king deceas'd ; 
And all the unfertled humours of the land 


| Raſh, inconſiderate, hery voluntaries, 


With ladies faces, and herce dragons” ſpleens — 
Have fold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have watt o'er, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 
To do offence and ſcath in Chriftendom, 
The interruption of their churlith drums 
Cuts off more circumfQnce ; they are at hand, 
; Courage. | 

By how much unexpected, by ſo much 
We muſt awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occaſion. 

A Boafter. 

What cracker is this ſame, that deafs our ears 

With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath ? 


Deſcription of Victory, by the French. 

You men of Angiers, open wide your gates, 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, 


Many a widow's huſband grovelling hes, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth; 
And victory, with little loſs, doth play 

Upon the dancing banners of the F rench ; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly diſplay'd, 
To enter conquerors. = 


By the Engliſh. 
Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells, 
King John, your king, and England's, doth ap- 
| proach, . 
Commander of this hot malicious day yx 
Their armours, that march'd hence ſofilverbright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 


With her, her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain; 


W hoſe ſons lie ſcatter'd on the bleeding ground; 


That 
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des, 


ain, 
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That is removed by a ſtaff of France; 

Our colours do return in thoſe ſame hands 
That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd forth; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntſmen, come 

Our luſty Engliſh, all wich purpled hands, 
Dyed in the dying flaughter of their focs. 


A complete Lady. 

If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zcalous love ſhould go in {earch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If love, ambitious, fought a match of birth, 
Whoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch? 


J On Commodity, or Self-Intereft. 

| Rounded in the car 
With that ſame purpoſe-changer, that ſly devil; 
That broker, that ſt ill breaks the pate of faith; 
That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids— 
Who having no external thing to loſe a 
But the word nau cheats the poor maid of that; 
That ſmooth-fac'd gentleman, tickling commo- 

dity — 

G the bias of the world; 
The world, which of itſelf is poiſed well, 
Made to run even, vpon even ground ; 
Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias, 
This way of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent; 
And this ſame bias, &c. 


A Woman's Fears. 
Thou ſhalt be punilh'd for thus frighting me, 
For I am ſick and capable of fears; | 


Oppreſs d with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 


A widow, huſbandlets, ſubject to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears; 

And tho' thou now confeſs thou didſt but jeſt, 
With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day, 


: Tokens of Grief. 

What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? 
Why doſt thou look fo ſadly on my fon ? 
What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine 7 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er its bounds? 
Be theſe ſad figns confirmers of thy words? 
Then ſpeak again; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. - 


A Mother's Fondneſs for a beantiful Child. 

If thou, that bid'ſt me be content, were grim, 
Ugly, and fland'rous to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleafing blots, and ſiglitleſs ſtains, 
Lame, fooliſh, crooked, ſwart, prodigtous, 
P:tc1'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 
] would not care, I then would be content; 

For then I ſhould not love thee : no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown, 
But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great: 
Of nature's gifts thou mayſt with lilies boaſt, 
And with the half-blown roſe. 8 
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I will inſtruct my forrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtoop, 


| Conflance to Auſtria. 

O Lymoges! O Auftria ! thou doſt ſhame 

That bloody ſpoil : thou ſlave, thou wretch, thou 
coward ; | | 

Thou little valiant, great in villany ! 

Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger ſide! 

Thou fortune's champion, that doſt never fight, 

But when her humorous ladyſhip is by, | 

To teach thee fafety ! thou art perjur d too, 

And ſooth'ſt up greatneſs. What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool ! to brag, to ftamp, and ſwear, 

Upon my party! thou cold-blooded ſlave, 

Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide 3 

Been ſworn my ſoldier? bidding me depend 

Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength 2 

And doſt thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it, for ſhame, 

And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 

Te Horrors of a Conſpiracy. 

J had a thing to ſay—bur, let it go: | 
The fan is in the heaven; and the proud day, 
Atrended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 

To give me audience. If the midnight-bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowſy race of night; 

[f this ſame were a church-yard where we ftand, 
And thou poſſeſſed wich a thouſand wrongs ; 
Or if that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick 
(Which elſe tuns trickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes, 
And ftrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A pathon hateful to my purpoſes) ; 

Or if that thou couldſt ſee me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone | 
Without eyes, cars, and harmful found of words; 
Then, in deſpight of brooded watchful day, 

[ would.into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 

But ah, I will not. | 


A Mother's Ravings. 

I am not mad; this hair I tear, is mine; 
My name is Conſtance, I was Geffrey's wife: 
Young Arthur is my fon, and he is loft ; 
lam not mad —I would to heaven I were! 
For then 'tis like I ſhould forget myſelf : 

O, if I could, what grief ſhould I forget! 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhalr be canoniz'd, Cardinal 
For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſon 

How I may be deliver'd of theſe woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf. 

If I were mad, IL ſhould forget my ſon, 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 
am not mad; too well, too well 1 feel 


The diff rent plague of each calamity. 


 Apoftrophe to Death. 
O amiable, lovely death ! 


Thou odorifcrous ſtench ! ſound rottennefs ! 
” Ariſe 
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Ariſe forth from the couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terror to proſperity, 
And I will kifs thy deteſtable bones; 
And put my eyc- balls in thy vaulty brows ; 
And ring theſe fingers with thy houſehold worms; 
Aud ſtop this gap of breath with fulſome duſt, 
And be a carrion monſter like tho ſelf: 
Come, grin on me; and I will think thou ſmil'ſt, 
And buls thee as thy wife! miſery's love, 
O, come to me 
885 A Mother's Grief. 
Father Cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 
That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I ſhall ſee my boy again; 
For, ſince the birth of Cain, the ff male - child, 
To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire, 
There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt 
As dim and meagre as an ague's ft ; 
Aud fo he Il die; and, rifing ſo again, 
When I ſhall meet him in the court of heaven, 
I ſhall not know him : therefore, never, never 
Muſt I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pan. You hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 
Cant. He talks to me, that never had a fon” 
X. Pbil. You are as fond of grief, as of your child. 
unf. Grief fills the room vp of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks vp and down with me; 
* on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
emembers me of al} his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 
| Deſpondency. | 
There's nothing in this world can make me joy : 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. 
| Departing Diſeaſes. : 
Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 
Even in the inſtant of repair and health, 
The fit is ſtrongeſt; evils that rake leave, 
On their departure moſt of all ſhew cvil. 
Danger lays bold of any Suppart. 
He that ſtands upon a flipp'ry place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to fray him up. 
| Arthur's: pathetic Speeches to Hubert, 
Methinks, nobody ſhould be fad but I: 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as fad as night, 
Only for wantonneſs. By my Chriſtendom, 
So were I out of priſon, and kept ſheep, 
I ſhould be merry as the day is long. 


Have you the heart? when your head did but age, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows 
(The be I had, a princeſs wrought it mc), 
And I did never aſk it you again: | 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to rhe hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time; 
Say ing. what lack you? and, where lies your grief? 
Or, what good love may 1 perform for you ? 
Many 2 poor man's tun would have lan Aill, 
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And ne'er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your fick ſervice had a prince. 

Nay, you may think, my love wes cratty loye, 
And call it, cunniog : do, and if you will; 

Ir Heaven be pleas'd that you mutt uſe me ill, 

Why then you muſt. — Will you put out mine eyts 

Theſe eyes, that never did, nor never ſhall, 

So much us frown on you? 

Alas, what need you be fo boiſt'rous rough 2 

[ will not ſtrusgie, I will ſtand ſtone-ſtill. 

For Heaven's ſake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 

Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive theſe men away, 

And I will fit as quiet as a lamb; 

will not ftir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly : 

Thruſt but theſe men away, and Ill forgive you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. | 

Is there no remedy ? 

Hab. None, but to loſe your eyes. [yours, 

| Arth. OHeaven! that there were but a moth in 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious ſente ! 

Then, feeiing what ſmallthings are boiſt'rous then, 

Your vile intent muſt needs ſeem norrible. 
To add to Perfection, ſuperfluous, and ſuſpicious, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To ſeck the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. 

In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured : 
And, like a ſhifted wind unto a fail, 

[t makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about ; 
Startles and frights conſideration 

Makes ſound opinion ſick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion'd robe. 


 Murgerer's Look. 

This is the man ſhoaid do the bloody deed; 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that cloſe afpeA of his 
Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt. 

Struggling Conſcience. 

The colour of A 5 Ax — come and go 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, 
Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles ſet: 
His paſſion is fo ripe, it needs muſt break. 

News -tellers on the Death of Arthur. 

Old men and beldams, in the ſtreets, 
Do propheſy upon it dangerouſly : 
Young Arthur's death is common intheir mouths; 
And, when they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
And whiſper one another in the ear; 
And he that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſt; 
Whiles he that hears makes feacful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
1 ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 
Wich open mouth, ſwallowing a tayloi's news; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure n his nd, 
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Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet), 
Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were 3 and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwaſh'd àrtificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 
Kings' evil Purpoſes too ſervilely and haſtily 
executed. 
It is the curſe of kings, to be attended 
By ſlaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the wy houſe of life; 
And, on the wink ing of authority, 
To underſtand a law; to know a meaning 
Of dang'rous majeſty, when, perchance, it frowns 


| More upon humour than advis'd reſpect. 


A Villain's Lyok, and wicked Zeal. 

How oft the ſight of means to do il! deeds 
Makes deeds ill done! Hadeſt not thou been by, 
A fellow, by the hand of nature mark'd, 

Quoted, and ſign d, to do a deed of ſhame, 

This murder had not come into my mind; _ 

Had thou but ſhook thy head, or made a pauſe, 

When I ſpake darkly what I purpoſed; 

Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 

Or bid me tell my tale in expreſs words; 

Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me break 
Ott, | | me. 

And thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears in 

| Hypocriſy. | 

Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villany is not without ſuch rheum; 

And he, long traded in it, makes it ſcem 
Like rivers of remorſe and innocency. 
: » Deſparr. 

If thou didſt but conſent 
To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 

And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 
Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee ; a ruſh will be a beam 


To hang thee on: or, wouldſt thou drown thyſelf, 


Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. 


A Man's Tears. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That ſilverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks : 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation 
But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhow'r, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd, 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Saliſbury, 
And with a great heart heave away this ſtorm :; 
Commend theſe waters to thoſe baby-eyes 
That never ſaw the giant-world enrag d; 
Nor met with fortune other than at feaſts, 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping. 


Drums. 


Strike upthe drums, and let the tongue of war| 3ut ere we could arrive the point propos'd 
Plead for our int'reſt. 5 - =” 
of ec - - - Do but ſtart 
An echo with the ddamour of thy drum, 
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| And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
Thar ſhall reverberate all as loud as thine; 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear 
And meck the deep-mouth'd thunder, 

| The Approach of Death. 

It is too late, the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly ; and his pure brain 
(Which ſome ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail dwellings 

houſe) | = 

Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Forctel the ending of mortality. 


Madneſs, occafioned by Poiſon. 

Ay, marry, now my foul hath elbow-room, 
It would not aut at windows, nor at doors. 
There is ſo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt : 

I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment; and againſt this fire 

Do I ſhrink up. | 

Poiſon'd ill fare—dead, forſook, caſt off: 

And none of you will bid the winter come 

To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw; 

Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courſe 
Thro' my burnt boſom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold. 


England invincible, if unanimous. 
England never did (nor never ſhall) 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 
Now theſe her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we ſhall ſhock them: Nought ſhall make us 
If England to itſelf do reſt but true. rue, 


$ 27. JULIUS CASAR. SHAKSPEARE. 


| Patriotiſm, | 
WHAT is it that you would impart to me? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently: 
For, let the Gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 
Calſius, in contempt of Ceſar. 
I was born free as Cæſar; ſo were vou: 
We both have fed as well; and we can both © 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores, 
Cæſar ſays to me, Nar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, . 
And ſwim to yonder point? Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow # ſo, indeed, he did. 
| ihe torrent roar'd, and we did buffer it 
With luſty finews; throwing it afide, 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 
Czar cried, “ Help me, Caſſius, or I fink,” 
I, as Encas, our great anceſtor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 
; ; Lo | The 


— —  — 
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Like a Colofſus; and we petty men 


Yer if my name were liable to fear, 
1 do not know the man I ſhould avoid, 
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The old Anchiſes bear, fo from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Czfar: and this man 

Is now become a god; and Caſſius is 

A wretched creature, and muſt bynd his body, 
If Cæſar careleſsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain; 

And, when the fit was on him, 1 did mark 


How he did ſhake : tis true, this god did ſhake; 


His coward lips did from their colour fly; 
And that ſame eye,whoſe bend doth awe the world, 
Did loſe his luftre : I did hear him groan : 
Aye, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
as ! it cried—* Give me ſome drink, Titi- 
nius'— ; 


Ass a fick girl. Ye Gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 


So get the ſtart of this majeſtic world, 
And bear the palm alone. [ Shout, flouriſh. 
Bru. Another general ſhout! | 

J do believe that theſe applauſes are 3 

For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Cæſar. 
Caf. Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow 

[ world 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 

Men at ſome time are maſters of their fates; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 

Bur in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus, and Cæſar: what ſhould be in that Czſar? 

Why ſhould: that name be ſounded more than 

yours ? | 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth 2s well ; 


Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with em, 


Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once; 
Upon what meat doth this our Cæſar feed, 
That he is grown fo great? Age, thou art ſham'd : 
Rome, thou haſt loft the breed of noble bloods ' 
When went there by an age, ſince the great flood. 
But it was fam d with more than with one man: 


When could they ſay till now, that talk d of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompaſs'd but one man ? 


Czxfar's Diflite of Caffins. 
Wovld he were fatter —but I fear him not: 


So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much; 
He is a great obſerver, and he looks | 
Quite thro' the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As tho doſt, Antony; he hears no muſic: 
Seldom he ſmiles; and ſimiles in ſuch a fort, 

As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 


That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 


Whiles they behold a greater than theniſelves; 


And therefore are they very dangerous. 


I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 


. | - Than what I fear; for always I am Cæſar. 


| Spirit of Liberty. 
T know where I wilt wear this dagger then; 
Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius: 


Therein, ye Gods, you make the weak moſt ffrony; 


| Nor airicts dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
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Therein, ye Gods, you tyrants do defeat: 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 


* 


Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit ; 

Bur life, being weary of theſe worldly bars 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itielf. : 
If I know this, know all the world beſides 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 


I can ſhake off at pleaſure. be 
Ambition, covered with ſpecions Humility, = bh 
But *tis a common proof, 1 5 
That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 2 * 
W hereto the climber upward turns his face: . * 
But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 5 3 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, : TRY 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees . In r 
By which he did aſcend, bay 
Conſpiracy dreadful till executed. I 1 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing, Ane 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is | O0 0 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous drcam: Ane 
The genius, and the mortal inſtruments C 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, Wh 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then Yet 
The nature of an inſurrection. Are 
Conſpiracy. 18 
| O, conſpiracy ! The 
Sham'> thou to ſhew thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? G, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 0 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage? Seck none, con- Ine 
ide it in ſmiles and aflability. [ ſpiracy; Not 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, It ſe 
Not Erebus itielf were dim enough Seel! 
To hide thee from prevention. Wil 
Againfl Cruelty. 
: Gentle triends, | 
Let 's kill him boldly, but nor wrath fully ; Tha 
Let 's carve him as a dith fit for the Gods, We 
N ot hew him as a carcaſe fit for hounds : And 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, | 
And after ſeem to chide them. * 


; Sed; he 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of ſlumber : 


Thou haſt no rigures, nor no fantaſies, 0 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; Are 
Therefore thou ſlecp'ſt fo found. | Shrv 


Portia's Speech to Brutus. 
: You have ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed: and yeſternight, at ſupper, 
You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd . | 
Mufing, and fighing, with your arms acroſs: 
And, when I aik'd you what the matter was, 
You ftar'd upon me with ungentle looks: 
[ urg'd you further; then you ſcrarch'd your head, 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot ; 
Yet I inſiſted, yet you anfwer'd not; 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave ſign for me to leave you: ſo I did; 
caring to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
* nich ſcem'd too much inkindled; and; witha|, 
Toping it was but an effect of humour, 


Which ſometimes hath his hour with every man, 
| | — 


vithal, 


Y man, 
It 
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vet now they fright me. . 
heſides the x His. that we have heard and ſcen, 
W Þccounts moſt horrid fights ſeen by the watch. 

A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets; | 
And graves have yawn'd,and yielded uptheir dead: 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol : 

The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air; 

C Horſes did neigh, and dying men did groan; 
And ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets, 


Tt will not let you eat, nor talk; nor ſleep ; 


And, could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 
as it bath much prevail'd on your condition, 

3 I ſnould not know you, Brutus. . Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 


8 Ca/phurnia 


to Caſar, on the Prodigies ſeen the 
Night before his Death. 

Cal. I never ſtood on ceremonies, 
There is one within, 


O Czar ! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I dg fear them. 

Cæſar. What can be avoided, 
Whoſe end is purpos'd by the mighty Gods ? 


| Yet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 


Are to the world in general, as to Czfar. 
Cal. When beggars die there are nocomets ſeen ; 


The heavens themſelves blaze forth the death of 


princes. 


Againſt the Fears of Death. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; 


The valiant never taſte of death but once. 


Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange, that men ſhould fear; 


| Seeing that death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come, when it will come. 


Danger. 
Danger knows full well, 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 
We are two lions litter'd in one day, 


And I the elder and more terrible. 


Envy. In. 
My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 


Antony to the Corpfe of Cæſar. | 
O mighty Czſar ! doſt thou lie ſo low? 


Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 


Shrunk to this little meaſure * fare thee well. 


His Addreſs to the Confpirators. 
I know nor, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rank: 
If I myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit 


As Cæſar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument 


Of half that worth, as thoie your ſwords, made rich 
With the moſt noble blood of all this world, 
1 do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now,whiltt yourpurpled hands do reek and ſmoke, 
Full your pleaſure, Live a thouſand years, 
| ſhall not find myſelf fo apt to die: 
No place will plcaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 

he choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 

| Revenge. 
Cæſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge, 
1 
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With Até by his fide, come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry, « Havoc!“ and let flip the dogs of war. 


Antony's Funeral Oration. 


Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your 
cars; ; 
am come to bury Czfar, not to praiſe him. 
he evil, that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Czfar ! The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Czfar was ambitious: 
If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the reſt, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men) 
Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 
But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus 1s an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Cæſar hath wept ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff: 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice preſented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambitious >. 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitioas; | 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man. 
I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 
But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe ; 
What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn forhim? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 


But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world: now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor to do him reverence. _ 

O maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

| ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 

| will not do them wrong; I rather chuſe 

Fo wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf, and you, 
Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. 

But here 's a parchment with the ſeal of Cæſar; 
found it in his cloſer, tis his will; 

Let but the commons hear this teſtament 

( Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 
And they would go and k iſs dead Cæſar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him, for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Pequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their iſſue, | 

4 Piel. We'll hear the will: read it, Mark 


Antonv. 


Al. The will, the will; wewillhear Ceſig's will. 


Ant 


. . f 
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Ant. Have patience, 

„„ fen ie; 

It is. not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 
Tou are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
_ *Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 

For if you ſhould—yO, what would come of it 

4 Pleb. Read the will; we will hear it, Antony: 

You ſhall read us the will; Cæſar's will. 

Aut. Will you'be patient? will you ſtay awhile : 


gentle friends, I muſt not 


I have o'erſhot myielf, to tell you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb d Cæſar—] do fear it. 

4 Pleb. They were traitors :—honourable men! 

All. The will! the teſtament! 

Ant. You will compel me then to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar. 
And let me ſhew you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend ? and will you give me leave ? 

All. Come down. ö 

2 Pleb. Deſcend. | 

He comes down from the pulpit. 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them 
| now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on; 
_  *Twas on a ſummer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii = 
Look in this place ran Caffius'dagger through:— 
See what a rent rhe envious Caſca made; 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; 
| And, as he pluck d his curſed ſteel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it; 
As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv d 
If Brutus fo unkindly knock d, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's an 1 
Judge, O you Gods, how dearly Czfar lov d him! 
This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all: 
For, when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab. 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors! ps; 
Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mightyheart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the baſe of * vho ſtatue, | 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cæſar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen !- 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilft bloody trraſon flouriſh'd over us. 
O, now you weep 3 and, I perceive, you fecl 
The dint of pity ; theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls | what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Czfar's veſture wounded ? look you here 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſce, with traitors. 
1 Pleb. O piteous ſpectacle 5 
2 Pleb. We will be reveng'd : revenge; 
About ſeek —burn—fire—kill—flay ! let not a 
| traitor live. 
Ant. Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not 
ſtir you up | A. 
To ſuch a fudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed ” ps ey j 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That Cots 2 ro they are wiſe, and ho- 


| nourable, | | 
And will, uo doubt, with reaſons anſwer you, 


» 
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I am no orator, as Brutus is: 
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I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts; | 


But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That give me public leave to ſpeak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 


Action, or utterance, nor the yes of ſpeech, YZ | 
To ſtir men's blood; I only ſpeak right on; _ BY? 
I tell you that which you yourſelves do know; Wc). 
Shew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor dumb f 
mouths ! | 
And bid them ſpeak for me: But were I Brut, | 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 8 Go 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue An 
In ev'ry wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move MI 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. W Un 
| Ceremony inſincere. BL 
—Ever note, Lucilius, 7 Th 
When love begins to ſicken and decay, | * 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony. Agro 
There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith: | ; 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 1 
Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle; 50 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 11 q 
They fall their creſts, and, like deceitful jadcs, 
Sink in the trial. 
Brutus and Caſſius. | If 
Caf. That you have wrong'd me, doth appear Die 


in this: 

You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein my letters praying on his ſide, 
Becauie I knew the man, were ſlighted of, [cafe, 

Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf, to write in tuch a 

Caf. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence ſhould bear his comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf 

Are much condemn d to have an itching palm; 
To fell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeſervers. 

Caſ. I an itching palm? | 

You know that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 

Or, by the Gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 
Bru.. The name of Caſſius honours this cor- 
ruption, | 

And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide his head. 

Caf. Chaſtiſement! 
Bru. Remember March, the ides of March 
remember | 

Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice” ſake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 

And not for juſtice? What! ſhall one of us, 
That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 

But for ſupporting robbers ; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our tingers with baſe bribes ? 

And ſel] the mighty ſpace of our large honours, 
For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than ſuch a Roman ! | 
6 Caf. Brutus, bait not me, 
ll not endure it: you forget yourſelf, 
To hedge me in; I am a ſoldier, I, 


Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 


To make conditions. 


1d; 
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5 | Bru, Hear me, for I will ſpeak. 
Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler ? 


| Which I reſpect not. 


Bru. Go to; you are not, Caſſius. 
Caſ. Lam. 
Bru. I ſay, you are not. 


N Caſ. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf; 
Have mind upon 1 me no farther. 


Bru. Away, flight man 
Caſ. Is 't poſſible? 


Shall L be frighted, when a madman ſtares? 
Caſ. O ye Gods! ye Gods! muſt I endure all 
this ? 5 break; 
Bru. All this ! ay, more: fret, till your proud 


Co, ſhew your ſlaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Muſt I budge ? 
= Muſt I obſerve you? muſt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour? By the Gods, 
& You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, - 

| Tho' it do ſplit you: for, from this or forth, 
Ii uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are walpiſh. | 


Caf. Is it come to this? 


8 Bru. You ſay you are a better ſoldier 6h 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting triſe, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well: for mine own part, 


I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Caſ. You wrong me ev'ry way—you wrong me, 
Brutus; | 
I faid an elder ſoldier, not a better. 


Did I ſay better ? — 


Bru. If you did, I care not. [mov'd me. 
Caſ. When Cæſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have 
Bru. Peace, peace; you durſt not ſo have tempted 
Caſ. ] durſt not? Chim. 
Bru. No. | 
Caſ. What! durſt not tempt him? 
Bru, For your life you durſt not. 
Caſ. Do not preſume too much upon my love, 
I may do that I ſhall be forry for. | 
Bru, You have done that you ſhould be ſorry for. 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 
That they paſs by me as the idle wind 
I did ſend to you 
For certain ſums of gold, which you denied me ; 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means: 


| By Heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 


And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 


| From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 


1 any indirection. I did ſend | 
o you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me : was that done like Caffius? 
Should I have anſwer'd Caius Catſius fo? 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, Gods, with all your thunderbolts 
Daſh him to pieces ! 

Caf. I denied you'not. 


Br. You did. 


Caf. I did not :--he was but a fool 
That brought my anſwer back.—Brutus hath 
riv'd my heart: | 
A friend ſhould bear his friend's infirmities, 
ut Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 


| 


dra u 1 1 


k 
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O, inſupportable and touching loſs !— . 
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Caſ. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 


Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is a-weary of the world: 
| Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 

E neck d 

Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. O, I could weep 

| My ſpirit from mine eyes There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaft ;—within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold: 

If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike, as thou didſt at Cæſar: for, I know, 
When thou didſt hate him worſt, thou lov dſt him 
Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. 


like a bendman ; all his faults obſery'd, 


[better 
Fru. Sheath your dagger; 


Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope; 
Do what you will, diſnonour ſhali be humour. 
O Cathus, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 
Who, much enforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 
And ftraight is cold again. 


Caſ. Hath Caſſius liv d 


To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill- temper'd, vexeth him 


Bru. When I ſpoke that, I was ill temper'd too. 
Cal. Do you confeſs ſo much? Give me your 
hand. 
Bru. And my heart too. [ Embracing. 
Caſ. O Brutus! | 
_ Bru. What's the matter? | 
Caſ. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 


W hen that raſh humour, which my mother gave 


me ; 


Makes me forgetful? 


Bru. Yes, Caſſius; and from henceforth, 


When you are over-earneft with your Brutus, 


He I think your mother chides, and leave you ſo. 
Bra. O, Caſſius, T am fick of many griefs. 


Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no uſe, 


If you give place to accidental evils. 


Bru. No man bears forrow better :—Portia is 
Caf. Ha! Portia ? [ dead. 
Bru. She is dead. 
Ca/. How 'ſcap'd I killing, when I croſs'& yow 
fo 2 
Upon what ſickneſs? | : | 
Brau. Impatient of my abſence ; 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 


Have made themſelves ſo firong—for with her 


death 


That tidings came—with this the fell diſttact, 


And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire. 
Caſ. And died fo? 
Bru, Even fo. 
Caſ. O ye immortal Gods ! 
Enter Boy with Wine and Tapers. 
Bru. Speak no more of her—Give me a bowl 


of wine : 


In this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſſius. [ Drinks. 


Caſ. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge: 


Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er-ſwell the cup; 
Bru, 1 do not, till you practiſe them on me, I cannot drink too much of Brutus love. 
2 i | ; 


ELEGANT 


| Opporttinity to be feized on all Afairs. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat; 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. 


The Parting of Brutus and Cafſins. 
Bra. No, Caſſius, no; think not, thou noble 
Roman, „ 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He bears too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work the ides of March began: 
And whether we ſhall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlaſting farewel take :— 
For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caſſius 
If we do meet again, why, we ſhall ſmile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
Caf. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus ! 
If we do meet again, we 'll ſmile indced ; 
If not, tis true, this parting was well made. 
Bru. Why then, lead on. —O, that a man might 
i know {1 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end, 
And then the end .s known. 


Melancholy the Parent of Error. 

DO, hateful error, melancholy's child 

Why doſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 

The things that are not? O error, ſoon conceiv'd, 

Thou never com'ft unto a happy birth, 

But kill'ſt the mother that engender'd thee. 

Antony's Cbaracter of Brutus. 

This was the nobleſt Roman of them all: 

All the conſpirators, ſave only he, | 

Did, that they did, in envy of great Cæſar; 

He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixt in him, that nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world, This was a man!“ 
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F 28. KING LEAR. SHAKSPEARE. 

| An alienated Child. 
JET it be ſo—thy truth then be thy dower : 

For, by the ſacred radiance of the fun ; 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operations of the orbs 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be; 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barb'rous 
| Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation meſſes 
To gorge his appetite, all to my boſom | 
Be as well neighbour d, pitied, and relicv'd, 
As thou, my ſometime daughter, 

Baſtardy. 
Thou, Nature, art my goddeſs ; to thy law 

My ſervices are bound; wherefore ſhould I 


As honeſt madam's iſſue ? Why brand they us 


EXTRACTS, Boox Il. 
Stand in the plague of cuſtom; and permit 
The curioſity of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhine, 
Lag of a brother? Why baſtard? Wherefore ba: 
When my dimenſions are as well compact, 
My es. as gen rous, and my ſhape as true, 


With baſe ? with baſeneſs ? baſtardy ? baſe, baſe! 
Who, in the luſty ſtealth of nature, take 
More compoſition and fierce quality, 

Than doth within a dull, ftale, tired bed 

Go to creating a whole tribe of fops, 

Got 'rween afleep and wake ? it 


A Father cin ing his Child. 


Hear, Nature, hear; e 
Dear goddeſs, her! Suſpend thy purpoſe, if No. 
Thou didſt intend to 5 this creature fruitful! Ing 
Into her womb convey ſterility! ; Wh 
Dry vp in her the organs of increaſe ; | _ Wh 
And from her derogate body-never fpring To 
A babe to honour her! If ſhe muſt tcem, Ane 
Create her child of ſpleen; that it may live, To 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her For 
Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her checks; 1 
Turn all her mother's pains, and benefits, Sha 
To laughter and contempt; that ſhe may feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is | 
To have a thankleſs child! A 
ö 
Incratitude in a Child. An 
Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearred fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew ſt thee in a child, I 
Than the ſea-monſter I w 
Flattering Sycophants, | = 
Thar ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, WM Or, 
| Who wears no honeſty ! ſuch ſmiling rogues a Wh 
theſe, A p 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain Jar 
Which are too intrince t' unlooſe ; ſoothe er Let 
paſſion, : I do 
That in the nature of their lords rebels: Nor 
Bring oll to fire, ſnow to their colder moods : 
Renepe, afhrm, and turn their halcyon beaks 0 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters ; Are 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Alle 
Plain, blunt Men. Mar 
This is ſome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect Y 
A ſaucy roughneſs; and conftrains the garb, [As | 
Quite from his nature: He cannot flatter, he — If it 
An honeſt mind and plain—he muſt ſpeak truth, Aga 
An they will take it ſo; if not, he 's plain. To' 
Thele kind of knaves I know, which in this Ole 
plainneſs ; Mai 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 3s 
Than twenty filly ducking obſervants, Tha 
That ſtretch their duties nicely, Wh 
Deſcription of Bedlam Beggars. The 
Whi'e J may ſcape, No, 
[ will preſerve myſelf : and am bethonght I ha 
Shal 


Lo take the baſcit aud moſt pooreſt ſhape, That 


in. 


ine 
ale! 


us 
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tful! 
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W That ever penury, in contempt of man, | 
1 ks 3 : my face I ill grime with filth; 
Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots; 
And with preſented nakedueſs out- face 

W The winds, and perſecutions of the ſky. 

7 The courtry gives me proof and precedent 

of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb'd and mortified bare arms 
pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 
And wich this horrible object, from low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, ſheep-cotes, and mills, 

E Sometimewith lunatic bans, ſometime with pray'rs, 
luforce their charity. 


Jo ſuffer with the body: I'll forbear; 


D R A M 


The Faults of Inſirmity pardonablr. 
Fiery ? the fiery duke? tell the hot duke, that 


No, but not yet :—may be, he is not well: 
Inhrmity doth till neglect all office, f 
& Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourſelves 


When nature, being oppreſt, commands the mind 


And am fall'n out with my more headier will, 


To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fi 
For the ſound man. | 


; : h 8 ; 
Thy ſiſter 's navght : O Regan, ſhe hath tied 


| Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture, here. 


[ Points to bis heart. 
| Offences miflaten, | 
All 's not offence, that indiſctetion finds, 
And dotage terms, fo. | 
Ri/ing Paſſion. | 
I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad; 
I will not trouble thee, my child; farewel : 


We ll no more meet, no more fee one another. 


But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, 5 0 daughter; 
Or, rather, a diſeaſe that 's in my fleſh, 
Which I muſt needs call mine; thou art a bile, 
A plague- ſore, an imboſſed carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood; but I Il not chide thee ; 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it; 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer ſhoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high- judging Jove. 
The Neceſſaries of Life few, 
O, reaſon not the need: our baſeſt be 
Are in the pooreſt things ſuperfluous: 


Allo not nature more than nature needs, 


Man's life is cheap as beaſt's, 


Lear on the Ingratitude of his Daughters. 
You ſee me here, you gods, a poor old man, 


LAs full of grief as age; wretched in both! 


If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters” hearts 
Againſt their father, foul me not ſo much 

To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger! 
O let not women's weapons, water-drops, 


| dtain my man's cheeks! No, you unnat'ral hags, 
I will have ſuch revenges on you both, 


That all the world ſhall—— I will do ſuch 


things 
What tliey are, yet I know not; but they ſhall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I II 
No, I'll not weep ! 
I have full cauſe of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thouſand flaws, 
Or c'er 1 weep. O fool, I ſhall go mad, 


weep ; 
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IWilful Men. 
O, Sir, to wilful men, 
The injuries that they themſelves procure 
Muſt be their ſchoolmaſters. | 
Deſcriętion of Lear's Diftreſs amidft the Storm. 
Kent. Where 's the king ? | 
Gent, Contending with the fretful element 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea; 
Or {well the curled waters *bove the main, 
That things might change, or ceafe © tears his 
white hair | . 
Which the impetuous blaſts, with eyeleſs rage, 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of: 
Strives in his little world of man to outſcorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf F[couchy 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he tus, 
And bids what wilt take all. 1 


| Lear's paſſionate Exclamations amidft the Tempeſt. 


Blow, wind ! and crack your cheeks ! rage! blow! 

You cataracts, and hurricanos, ſpout D 

Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, drown'd the 
cocks |! 

You ſulphurous and thoughtzexecnting fires, 

Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-flaking 
thunder; 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world | 

Crack nature's moulds, all germens ſpill at once 

That make ingrateful man 

Rumble thy belly-full ! ſpit, fire! ſpout, rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs, 

I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 

You owe mie no ſubſcription. Why then let fall 

Your horrible pleaſure ; here I ſtand your ſlave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man: 

But yet. I call you ſervile miniſters; 

That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 

Your high-engender'd battles, *gainſt a head 

So old and white as this. O1 ©! 'ris foul! 


Kent. — 4 Sir, are you here? Things that love 
night, 

Love not doch nights as theſe; the wrathful ſkies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, [man, 
And make them keep their caves : fince I was a 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard: man's nature cannot 


carry 
The affliftion, nor the fear: 

Lear. Let the great gods, : 
That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou 

wretch, | 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice : hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou fimular man of virtue, 
That art inceſtuous: caitiff, to pieces ſhake 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming 


Haſt practis d on man's life! Cloſe pent-up guilts, 
[Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
S1 | Theſs 


V bt hk 1 i 


'The 


| Invades us to the ſkin: © tis to thee; 


A PPP EC AT TEN ITC 


; wy ol ſommoners grace, I am a man 
More Hun d againſt than ſinning. ˖ 
Kent. Alack, bare-headed! 

Graciaus my lord, hard by here is a hovel; 
Some friendfhip will it lead you gainſt the 
tempalt : " 

Lear. Thou think'ft 'tis much, that this 
contehtious ſtorm 


But where the greater malady is fix d, 
The leſſer is ſcarce felt. Thou 'dſt ſhun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging ſea, | 
Thou dſt meet the bear i' the mouth. When 
tze mind's free, 

The body 's delicate ; the tempeſt in my mind 
'Doth from my ſenſes take all fecling elle 

Save what beats there. —Fi}:al ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth ſhovld trar this hand 

For lifting food to 't ?—Bur II pemth home. 
No, I will weep no more.—In ſuch a night, 
To ſhut me out !—Pour on; I will endure. 

In ſuch a night as this —0 Regan, Goncril! 
Your old kiad father, whoſe frank heart gave 

all 
O, that way madneſs lics; let me ſhun that ; 
No more of that—— 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Pr'ythec, go in thyfelf; ſeek thine own 
caſe 3 

This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more — but I Il go in: 
In, boy; go ficſt. You houſcleſs poverty — - 
Nay, get thee in. I II pray, and then I Il leep— 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoc'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 


How ſhall your houleleſs hcads, and upfed ſides, 


Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ?—O, I have talen 
Too little care of this! Take phyſic, pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel ; 

That thou mayſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt. 


Enter Edgar, diſguiſed like a Madman. 
Lear, Haſt thou given all to thy two daughters? 
And art thou come to this? i | 
- - -  - Didfit thou give them all? 
"Now, all the plagues that mn the pendulous air 


Hang fated o'er men's faults, light onthydaughters! | 


Kent.\ He hath no daughters, Sir. 
Lear. Death, traitor ! nothing could have ſub- 
dued nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 
Is it the faſhion, that diſcarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh ? 
Jugicious puniſhment! twas this fleſh begot 
Thoſe pelican daughters. : 
The Juſtice of Providence. 
of. 7 That I am wretched, 
Takes thee the happier :—heavens, deal fo ſtill! 
. .,.r the ſuperfluous and luſt-dieted man, 
e flaves your ordinance, that will not ſee 


Ezcauſe he does not feel, feet your pow'r 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
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So diſtribution ſhould undo exceſs, 
And each man have enough. 


Palience and Sorrow, 

Patience and forrow ftrove 
Which ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt. You haveſen 
Sunſhine and rain at once: her ſmiles and tram 
Were like a better May: thoſe happy ſmiles, 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to knoy 
What gueſts were in her eyes; which pany 
thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropp'd.—In brief, 
Sorrow would be a rarity molt belov'd, if all 
Could fo become it. 


Deſcription of Lear diſiracted. 
Alack, tis he | why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd ſca; ſinging aloud ; 
Crown'd with rank fumirer, and furrow wee, 


| With harlocs, hemlock, nett!es, cuckoa-flowen, 


Darncl, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaming corn. 


Deſcription of Dover-Clf. 


Come on, fir; here *s the place :—ftand ſtill.- 
how fearful 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low! f 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midug 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles : half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head: 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and you tall anchoriag bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
{moſt too ſmall fer fight : the murmuring ſurg, 
That on th' unnumber'd idle. pebbles chatcs, 
Cannot be heard fo high: I Il look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 
Topple down headlong. 


Ghofier''s Farecoel to the World. 
O you mighty gods! 
This world I do renounce; and, in your ſigg, 
Shake patiently my great afliftion off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills, 
My ſnuff, and loathed part ure, ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. If Edgar live, O bleſs him! 


On the Abuſe of Power. 
Thou raſcal beadle, ho!d thy bloody hand: 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore? ſtrip thins oi 
back ; 
Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind 
For which thou whipp'ft her. The uſurer hang 
the cozener. 7 
Through tatter'd clothes ſmall vices do apper 
Robes " furr'd gowns hide all. Plate fin vil 
gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, 2 pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce if 
None does offend, none, I ſay, none; I Il able e 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the pov 
To ſeal th accuſer's lips. Get thee glaſs ent- 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſcem 


quickly ; 


To ſee the things thou dolt not. l 
| | | Carded 


pero 


— 
— 
— 


8222 Fay 


W To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 
nin ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? Alack, alack ! 
Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. 
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Jam mightily abus'd.— 


DN AM 
Cordelia on the Ingratitude of her Sifters. 
O, my dear father ! Reſtoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violeht harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made! 


Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Had challeng'd pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ? 


To ſtand againſt the deep, dread-bolted thunder: 


In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 

Pot quick croſs lightning ? to watch (poor perdu!) 
& Within this thin helm? Mine enemy's dog, 
rough he had bit me, ſnould have ſtood that night 
W Acainit my fire; and waſt thou fain, poor father, 
| And pray, and ſing, and tell old tales, and laugh 


Scene between Lear and Cordelia. 
Ccrd. How does my royal lord? how fares your 
Majeſty ? 
Lear. You do me wrong to take me out o' the 
rave. 


W Thou art a ſoul in blifs ; but I am bound 
pon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. 8 


Cord. Sir, do you know me? 
Lear. You are a ſpirit, I know; w 
. 
Cord. Still, ſtill far wide! 
Pbyſ. He's ſcarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 
Lear. Where have I been? where am I'— 
Fair day-light! 


here did you 


DSS _ [pity 
I ſhould even die with 


To ſee another thus. — I will not ſwear 


8 Theſe are my hands. 


Cord. O look upon me, Sir, 


And hold your hands in benediQion o'er me: 
No, Sir, you muſt not kneel. 


Lear, Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very fooliſh fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward: and, to deal p}ainly, 
I fear. I am not in my perfect mind. 


Methinks, I ſhould know you; and know this 


man; 


ret I am doubtful, for J am mainly ignorant 


What place this is; and all the ſkill I have 
Remembers not theſe garments; nor I know not 


| Where I did lodge laſt night. Do not laugh at me, 
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Cordell 


For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Cord. And fo I am, I am. 
Lear. Be your tears wet? Ves, faith. I pray 
weep not: _ Ea 
If you have poiſon for me, I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me; for your filters 
Hare, as I do remember, done me wiong: 
You have ſome cauſe, they have not. 
Cord, No cauſe, no caule. 
Lear. Am I in France? 
Cent. In your own kingdom, Sir. 
Lear. Do not abuſe me. | 
Gent. Be comforted, good madam ; the great 


rage 5 
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You ſee, is cur'd in him: and yet it is danger 
To make him even o'er the time he has loſt. 
Deſire him to go in; trouble him no more 
Tilt further ſettling. | 
Cord. Will 't pleaſe your Highneſs walk? 
Lear. You muſt bear with me. ; 
Pray you now, forget and forgive: I am old, ang 
fooliſh. | pe 


Lear ta Cordelia, when taken Priſoners. . 

No, no, no, no! come, let's away to priſon; 
We two alone will fing like birds i“ the cage: 
When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, I II kneel down, 
And aſk of thce forgiveneſs : ſo we 'll ive, 


At giided butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we ?ll talk with them 
too— | 

Who loſes, and who wins; who's in,who 's out 

And take upon us the myſtery of things, 

As if we were God's ſpies: and we'll wear out, 

in a wall'd priſon, packs and ſects of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by the moan. | 
Edm. Take them away. 33 
Lear. Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themſelves throw inceuſe. 


The Juſtice of the Gods. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. 8 


Edgar's Account of bis diſcovering himſelf io his 
Father, Sc. Ss 

Fo Lift a brief tale. 

And, when: 'tis told, O that my heart wohl! 

burſt !. : 

The bloody proclamation to eſcape, 

That follow'd me ſo near (O our lives ſweetneſs ! 

That with the pain of death would hourly die, 

Rather than die at once l), taught me to ſhite 


Into a madman's rags ; to aſſume a ſemblance 
That very dogs difdain'd: and in this habir 


Mer I my father, with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious ſtones new loſt ; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from de: 
ſpair; ; 

Never 0 fault!) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſome half-hour paſt, when I was arm'd 
Nor ſure, tho' hoping, of this good ſucceſs, 
[ a\k'd his blefling, and from firſt to laſt 
Told him my pilgrimage : but his flaw'd heart, 
( Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport!) 
Twixt two extremes of pathon, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. | 

Ba. This ſpeech of yours hath mov'd me, 


| And thall, perchance, do good: but ſpeak you on; 


You look as you had ſomething more to ſay. 

Alb. It there be more, more woful, hold ing” 
For I am almoſt ready to diffolve, 
Hearing of this. 
Lag. This would have ſeem'd a period 
To ſuch as love not forrow z but another, 
To-amplify too much, would make much mere, 


And top extrem:ty, i 
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Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety; but, then, finding 


That ever ear receiv'd; which in recouating 


| That ever I have felt. 
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Whilſt I was big in clamour, came there in a man, 


Who having teen me in my wort eftate, 


Who 't was that fo endur'd, with his ftrong arms 
He faſten'd on my neck, and vellow'd out 

As he d burſt heaven; threw lim on my father: 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear and him 


His grief grew puiſſant, and the firings of lite 
Began to crack: twice then the trumpet ſounded, 
And there left him traac'd. 


Lear on the Death of Brdelias 
Howl, howl, howl, howl! O you are men of 
ſtones ; . N 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them fo 
That heaven's vault ſhould crack. O, the is gone 
for ever: | 
1 know when one is dead, and when one lives; 
She 's dead at earth: lend me a lcoking-glaſs; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the fone, 
Why, then ſhe lives. = h 
This feather ftirs ; ſhe lives! If it be fo, 
It is a chance which does redeem all forrows, 


Kent. O, my good maſter! 
| Lear. Pr'ythee away. | 
A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all 
I right have ſav d her; but the 's gone for ever !— 
Cordelia, Cordelia ftay a little. Ha! 
What is t thou fay'ſt:— Her voice was ever ſoſt, 
Gentle, and low. 


Lear dying. 

And my poor fool is hang'd ! No, no, no life. 

Why ſhould a dog, a hortc, a rat have life, 

And thou no breath at all? O thou wilt come no 
more, 

Never, never, never, never, never |! 


Book II. 


Lady Macbeth, on the News of Duncan's Approach, 
The raven himſclt is hoarſe, = 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 


Under my battlements. Come, you ſpirits 


[hat tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top- ful 
Of direft cruelty ! make thick my blood, 

Stop upith' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe ; 
That no compunctious viſuings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it ! Come to my woman's breaſts, 
And take my milk for . gall, you murd'ring mi- 
niſters, 

Wherever in your ſiahtleſs ſubſtances 

You warton nature's miſchief ! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
Thar my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 
Nor Heaven peep thro' the blanket of the dark, 
Fo cry, “ Hold, hold!“ N 


Mic helb's Irrcholution, 
If it were done, when 't is done, then 't were well 
It were done quickly: if the aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch, 
Wich his ſurccaſe, ſucceſs; chat but this blow 


% 


| Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 


But here, upon this bank and ſhoal of time, 
We 'd jump the life to come. But, in theſe caſecs, 
We ſtill have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody ir ftruttions, which, being taught, return 
Jo plague the inventor : this even-handed juſtice 
Commends the ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double truſt: 
Fiſt, as I am bis kinſman and his ſubject, 
Stropg both againſt the deed; then, as his hoſt, 
Who ſheuld againſt his murderer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties fo meek, hath been 

do clear in his great office, that his virtues 


* 


Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking-otf: 
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| Witches deſcribed. 
WHAT are theſe, 
| So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire; 
That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth, 
And yet are on 't ?---Live you: or are you aught 
That man may queſtion ? You feem to underſtand 


| me | 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 


Upon her ſkinny Lips :- You ſhould be women; 


And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are fo. _ 


Macheth's Temper, 
Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
Tt is too full o the milk of human kindneſs, 
To catch the neareſt way: thou wouldſt be great; 
Art not without ambition, but without 


The illneſs ſhould attend it. What thou wouldſi 


| highly, 1 
| Thar would od holily ; wouldſt not play falſe, 
And yet would wrongly win, 


And pity, like a naked new- born babe, 
Striding the blaſt, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the fightleſs couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye, 

I hat tears ſhall drown the wind. I have no ſpur 
Co prick the ſides of my intent, but only 
Vaniting ambition, which o'crlcaps itſelf, 

And falls on the other: | 


True Fortitude, 
I dare do all that may become a man 
Who dares do more, is none. 


The murdering Scene. Macbeth alone. 

Is this a dagger, which I ſee before me, 

The hs _ tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutck 
thee 

[ have thee not; and yet I ſee thee ſtill. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
Lo feeling, as to fight ? or art thou but 
dagger of the mind; a falſe creation, 
Procceding from the heat-oppreſſed brain? 


I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 


As this which now I drawWC 


Thoi 


oon III. 


Tou marſhall'ſt me the way that I was going; | 

3 And ſuch an inftrument I was to uſe, : 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other ſenſes, 
br elſe worth all the reſt: — I ſee thee ſtill; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 

ull W \Which was nat ſo before. There 's no ſuch thing: ' 
W 1: is the bloody buſineſs, which informs 

5 Thus to mine cves. Now o'er the one half world 

W Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 


- e curtain'd ſleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
its, pale Hecate's offerings; and wither'd murder, 
m. Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, [ pace, 


W Whoſe howl 's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy 
EW \\ith Tarquin's raviſhing ſides, tow'rds his deſign 
ht, WT Moves like a ghoſt. Thou ſire and firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for tear 


des; WT Thy very ftones prate of my where-about, 
* And take the preſent horror from the time, 

E Which now ſuits with it.— Whiles I threat, he 

lives [ A bell rings. 

bel I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 

& Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
b, That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. [ Exit. 
* Enter Lady. | 


Lady. That which hath made them drunk, hath 
| made me bold : | 
aſs, What hath quench'd them, hath giv n me fire ;— 
ach ; Hark ! peace! p 
turn It was the owl that ſhrick' d, the fatal bell- man, 
ſkice Which gives the ſtern'ſt good-night.—He is about 


alice . — 


| : The doors are open ; and the ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſaores: I have drugg'd 

ſt, | their poſſets, 

door, That death and nature do contend about them, 

can WW Whether they live or die. EY 


| . Enter Macbeth. 
So, | Mach. Who's there *— what, hol 
gaink Lady. Alack! I am afraid they have awak'd, 
And 'tis not done: the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us: — hark! laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miſs em. - Had he not reſembled 
My father as he ſlept, 1 had done t. My 
| *huſhand ? | 
Mach. I have done the deed: —didft thou not 
hear a noiſe ? | 
Lady. I heard the owls ſeream, and the crickets 
Did not yau ſpeak ? ' [cry. 
| Mach, When? 
Lady. Now. 
Macb. As I deſcended ? 
Lady. Ay. 
Macs. Hark ! who lies i' the ſecond chamber? 
Lady. Donalbain. 
Mach, This is a ſorry fight! 2 
| ' [ Looks on his hands. 
Lady. A fooliſh thought! to ſay a ſorry fight. 
Mach, There 's one did laugh in his ſleep, and 
one cried “ murder!“ 
That they did wake each other ; I ſtood and heard 
them : 
But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 


clutck 


Again to ſleep. 


Lach. There are two lodg'd together. 
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Mach. One cried, “ God bleſs us!” and 
„Amen!“ the other; = 
As they had ſcen me, with thele hangman's hands, 
Lifteniag their fear. I could not ſay, Amen, 
When they did fay, God bleſs us. 
Lady. Conſider. it not ſo deeply. [ Amen? 
Mach, But wherefore could not I pronounce 
had moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lady. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 
After theſe ways; fo, it will make us mad. | 
 Macd, Methought I heard a voice cry, “ Sleep 
© no more! 
'* Macbeth doth murder fleep, the innocent ſleep; 
Sleep, that Knits up the ravell'd fleeve of care, 
I he death of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 


© Balmof hurt minds. greatnature's ſecond courſe, 


Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt.” | 
| Lady, What do you mean? houſe: 

Mach. Still it cried, “ Sleep no more!“ to all the 

** Glamis hath murder'd fleep; and therefore 
„ Cawdor more!“ 
„Shall fleep no more, Macbeth ſhall ſleep no. 

Lady. Who was it, that thus cried? Why, 
| worthy Thane, | 
Yon do unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain-fickly of things: go, ger ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand. 
Why did you bring thele daggers from the place? 
hey muſt lie there : go, carry them; and {mear 
The ſleepy grooms with blood. 

Mach. Il go no more: 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on tt again, I dare not. 

Lay. Infirm of purpoſe ! 

Give me the daggers : the ſleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures: 'tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
le pild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For'it muſt ſeem their guilt. 

5 Knocking within, 

Mach. Whence is that knocking? [ Harting. 
How 1s 't with me, when ev'ry noiſe appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine 

eyes! a 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous feas incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. 


| Re-enter Lady. 
Lady. My hands are of your colour; but TI 
| ſhame : [ Knock, 
To wear a heart fo white. I hear a knocking 


At the ſouth entry. Retire we to our chamber: 


A little water clears us of this deed ; 
How eaſy is it then! Your conſtan 


Hath left you unattended—hark ! mere knocking: 


Get on your nightagown, leſt occaſion call us, 

And ſhew us to be watchers : be nor loſt 

So poorly jn your thoughts. [myſelf. 
Mach: To know mydeed—'twere beſt not know 


Wake, Duncan, with this knocking! I would thou 


coulait ! 
hz * | Magbeth'*s 


* 


[Exit_ 
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Macbeth guilty Conſcience, and Fears of Banquo. | 

Enter Macbeth to bis Lay. | 

Lach. How now, my lord > why do you. keep 
alone, | | 

| Of ſorrieſt fageies your companions making? 

"Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have 

n died | 
With them they think on? Things without all 
14 remed 
Should be without regard: what's done, is done. 
Macb. We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not kill'd it; 

She Il cloſe, and be herſelf; whilft our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the world: 

_. foffer, | 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 

In the affliction of theſe terrible dreams | 
That ſhake us nightly. Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain bur place, have ſent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In xeſtleſs ecſtaſy. Duncan is in his grave; 

ter life's fitful fever, he ſleeps well; 

Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtic, foreign levy; nothing 
Can touch him further! 

D, full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife! 

Thou know'ſt that Banguo and his Fleance lives. 

Tac. But in them nature's copy 's not eterne. 
». Mach. There s comfort yet, they are aſſailable; 

* Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 
His eleiſter d flight; ere, to black Hecate's ſum- 
5 . Mons, ; 

The fhatrd-borne beetle, with Uiis drowſy hums, 
Hathrung nights yawning pcal, there ſhall be donc 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Ledj. Wha s to be done? 
Mach. BE nocent of the knowledge, deareſt 

Ta -:, 

Til thou appiaud the deed. Come, ſecling night, 

' SKarF up the tender cye of pittful day; 

And, with thy bloody 2nd invifible hand, 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens;and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wend : 

Good things of da begin to droop and drowſe ; 

* Whiles night's black agents to their preys do 

rouſe. | 
Scene, a Room of Slate. Banquet prepared. 
Macbeth, Lau, Rofſe, Lenox. Lords, and 
_* Attendants. | 
Lady. My royal lord, | 
ou do not give the cheer: the feaſt is ſold, 

That is nor often vouch'd, while 'tis a making, 

"Tis given with welcome: to feed, were beſt at 
home; N 

From thence, the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare Without it. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| . Mach. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on 


Mhy, what care I? if thou canſt nod, ſpeak too. 


Book ith 
Mach. Here had we now our country's honour 
root'd, | 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent; 

hom may [I rather challenge for unk indneſs, 

Than pity for miſchance ! 
Raſſe. His abſence, Sir, 

Lays blame upon his promiſe. 

highneſs 

To grace us with your royal company? 
Mach. The table 's full! [ Starting, 
Len. Here is a place reſerv'd, Sir. 
Mach. Where? 

Len. Here, my good lord. 

What is t that moves your highneſs? 
Macb. Which of you have done this? 
Lords. What, my good lord ? 
Macb. Thou canſt not fay, I did it: never ſhaky 

Thy gory locks at me. 0 
Raſſe. Gentlemen, rife; his highneſs is not well. 
Lady. Sit, worthy friends: my lord is often 

thus, i 

And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep ſeat; 

The fit 1s momentary ; upon a thought 

He will again be well: if much you note him, 

You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion : 

Feed, and regard him not.—Are you a man ? 

| [ To Marb. aſide, 


Pleaſe it your 


Which might appal the devil. { that 
Lady. O proper ſtuff 
This is the very painting of your fear: [A/ite, 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you faid, 
Led you to Duncan. O theſe flaws and ſtarts 
(Impaſtors to true fear) would well become 
A woman's ſtory, at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf! 
Why do you make ſuch faces? when all 's done; 
You look but on a ſtool. : 
Macb. Pr ythee ſee there! 
Behold ! look ! lo! how ſay you? 
| [ Pointing to the Gb. 


If charnel-houſes and our graves muſt ſend 
Thole, that we bury, back—our monuments 
Shall be che maws of kites. [ The Ghoft wanibes, 
Lady. What! quite unmann'd in folly ? 
Mach, If I ſtand here; I ſaw him. | 
Lady. Fie, for ſhame! 5 time, 
Macs. Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' the olden 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral weal; 
Ay, and ſince too, murders have been perform d 
Too terrible for the car; the times have been, 
That, whenthe brains were out, the man would die; 
And there an end: but now they riſe again, 
Vith tweaty mortal murders on their ccowns, 
And puſh us from vur ftools : this is more ſtrange 
Than ſuch a murder is. 
Lady. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 


[The Gho#t of Bangu riſes, and fits i: 
| Macbelb's lac. 
Re- Sweet remembrancer — 
ow, good digeſtion wait on etite 
And health on both! 9 ; f 
| Len, May t pleaſe your highneſs fir? | 


A 


Mach. I do forget: 
Do not muſe at me, my moſt worthy friends; 
| have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health 

to all; | 


Then I "ll fit down: give me ſome wine, fill full: 
] drink 


5 Boox II. 
5 drink to the general 
And to our dear friend 


joy of the whole table, 
Banquo, whom we miſs : 
would he were here! to all, and him, we thirſt, 
And all to all. 


lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 


[ The Ghoft riſes again. 
Mach. Avaunt! and quit my fight] Lettheearth 
hide thee ! | \ 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
E Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 


Which thou doſt glare with! 


Lady. Think of this, good peers, 


W But as a thing of cuſtom : Tis no other; 


only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 

= Mach. What man dare, I dare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 

Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
shall never tremble : or, be alive again, 

And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword ; 

lf trembling I inhibit thee, proteſt me 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible ſhad6w ! 
Unreal mockery, hence! Why, ſo—being gone, 
; [ The Ghoft wani/hes. 

I am a man again.—Pray you, fit ſtill. | 
| | [ The Lords riſe. 

Lady. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the 
| good meeting 

With moſt admir'd diſorder. 

Mach, Can ſuch things be, 

And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder? You make me ſtrange 
Eren to the diſpoſition that I owe, | 
When now I think you can behold ſuch ſights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
| When mine are blanch'd with fear. 

Roſe. What fights, my lord? 
Lady. I pray you ſpeak not; he grows worſe 
and worſe; LR 
| Queſtion enrages him : at once, good night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. | 
Len, Good night, and better health 
Attend his majeſty | . 
Lady. A kind good night to all! Ereun: Lords. 
Macb. It will have blood, they ſay; blood will 
have blood: 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak; 

Augurs, and underſtood relations, have 
Bymagpies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 

The ſecret'ſt man of blood. 


Witches, their Power, 
I conjure you, by that which you profeſs, 


Howe ler you come to know it) anſwer me: 

Tough you untie the winds, and let them fight 

| Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up : {[down; 
Though bladed corn be od., d, and trees blown 
Though caſtles topple on tlicir warders heads; 

nough palaces, and pyramids, do flope 

Theirheads to their foundations; though the trea- 
Of nature's germins tumble altogether, ure 
Even till deftruftion ſicken, anſwer me 
To what I ak you. 
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Maicoim's Character of bimſelf. 
Mal. But Thave none; the |.ing-becoming. 


graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temperance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſeverance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
have no retiſh of them; but abound 
dn the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had L pow'r, I ſhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, . 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
Ail unity on earth. 
Macd. O Scotland! Scotland! 
Mal. If ſuch a one be ſit to govern, 
Lam as I have ſpoken. 
Macd. Fit to govern ! 
No, not to live. -O nation miſerable, 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody-ſceptred, 
When ſhalt thou fee thy wholeſome days again? 
Since that the trueſt iſſue of thy throne | 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurſt, 
And does blaſpheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a moſt ſainted king; the queen, that bore thee, 
Oft'ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died ev'ry day ſhe liv'd. Fare thee well ! 
Theſe evils thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. O my breaſt, 
Thy hope ends here! . x: * 
Mal. Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilith Macbet 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his pow'r; and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haſte : but God above 
Deal between thee and me! for even now 
put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine on; 
At no time broke my faith; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No leſs in truth than life; my firſt falſe- ſpeak ing 
Was this upon myſelf. What I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command. 


An oppreſſed Country. * 


Alas, poor country ; 

"Almoſt afraid to know itſelf ! It cannot 

Be call'd our mother, but our grave: where no- 
thing, - 

But who knows nothing, is once ſeen to ſmile ; 

Where fighs, and groans, and ſhrieks that rent 
the air, h 

Are made, not mark'd; where violent ſorrow ſeems 

A modern ecſtaſy ; the dead man's knell 

[5 there ſcarce atk'd, for who; aud good men's lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ſicken. 


Mac duct, on the Murder of his Wife and Children, 


Roſe, Would I could anſwer 
This comfort with the like ! but 


ſpeak 5 


I have words, 


| 


Sſg That 
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That would be howl's out in the deſert air, 
Where bearing ſhould not latch them. 

Macd. What concern they? 
' The general cauſe ? or is it a fee-grief, 
Due to ſome fingle breaſt 2 
Raſſe. No mind that 's honeſt _ 
Bur in it ſhares ſome woe; tho' the main part 
Pertgins to you alone. TL 

Nac, If it be mine, 1 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me. Rave it. 

Roſe. Let not your ears deſpite my tongue for 

ever, 

Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound, 
That ever yet they heard. 2 2 

Macd. Humph! I gueſs at it. [babes 
Raſſe. Your caſtle is ſurpris d; your wife and 

Savagely ſlaughter'd; to relate the manner, 
Were, an the qu of theſe murder d deer, 
To add the death of you. | tg 

Mal. Merciful Heaven !—— 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give forrow words: the grief that does not (peak, 
Whiſpers the o'er-fravght heart, and bids it break. 

Macd. My children too ? | 

Rae. Wife, children, ſervants, all that could 
be found. ; 

Macd. And I muſt be from thence! my wife 

Roſſe. I have ſaid. [kill'd too: 

Mal. Be comforted : 

Let 's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. a 

Macd. He has no children — All my pretty 
| ones ? 

Did you fay all? what, all? O bell-kite all? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoop ? 

Mal. Diſpute it like a man. 
Macd. I ſhall do fo; . 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man : 
I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
That were moſt precious to me. Did Heaven 
| look on, . 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all truck for thee! Naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell laughter on their ſouls: heaven reſt them 
mu now 11 
Mal. Be this the whetſtone of your ſword; let 
grief DN 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enzage it. 
Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine 
. | 
And braggart with mytongue! But, gentle Heaven, 
Cut ſhort all intermiſſion; front to front 
Bring thou this fend of Scotland, and myſelf; 
Within my ſword's length ſet him; if he "ſcape, 
Heaven fofgive him too 

* Mal. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king; our pow'r is ready ; 
Our is nothing but our leave: Macbeth 


Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 
Put on their inſtruments. Receive what cheer 
you may; 


The night is long that never fincs the day. 


[Excunt, 


EXTRACTS, 


Book Ill 


Deſpiſed Old Age. 
T have liv'd long enough: my way of life 
[s fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf : 
And that which ſhould accompany old age, 


As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 


{I muſt not look to have: but in their ſtead, 


Curſes, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
not. 


Diſeaſes of the Mind incurable. 

Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the tuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart? | 


Reflections on Life. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
And all our yeſtcrdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death. Out, out, brief candle] 
Life s but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, 
That ftruts aud frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale, 
Told by an ideot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


OTHEL LO. 
Preferment. 
P15 the curſe of ſervice; 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not by the old gradation, where each ſecond 


§ 30. SHAKSPEARE. 


{Stood heir to the firſt. 


; In diſpraiſe of Honefly. 

We cannot all Le maſters, nor all maſters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 
Many a dutcous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's als, 
For nought but provender; and, when he 's old, 

caſhier'd : 
Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves. Others there are, 
Who, trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves; 


| And, throwing but ſhows of ſervice on their lords, 


Do well thrive by them; and, when they have lin d 
their coats, ; 

Do themſelves homage : 
. ſoul, 

And ſuch a one do I profeſs myſelf, 

For, Sir, 5 5 8 

t is as ſure as you are Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: 

In following him, I follow but raf, | 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 

But ſeeming ſo, for my peculiar end: 

For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 

The native a& and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern, tis not long after 


theſe fellows have ſome 


But I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve, 
For doves to peck at: I am wot what I 2 9 
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ow, 


8 It is moſt true; true, I have married her; 


Book III. 
Love the ſole Motive of Othello's marrying. 


* 


For know, Iago, 


But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, | 
I would not my unhouſed free condition 


Put into circumſcription and confine, - 


For the ſea's worth. 


Othells's Relation of his Courtſhip to the Senate. 


Moſt potent, grave, and reverend ſigniors, 
My very noble and approv'd good maſters — 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 


The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am 
ſpeech, 


And little bleſt with the ſet phraſe of peace; 


For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith, 


= Till now, ſome nine moons waſtcd, they have us d 


Their deareſt action in the tented field; 

And little of this great world ean I ſpeak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little ſhall [ grace my cauſe, 

In ſpeaking for myſelf : Yer by your gracious pa- 
tience, | 

I will a round unvarniſh'd tale deliver, 


& Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what 


charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
(For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal). 
I won his daughter with. - - = = 

| Her father 

Lov'd me; oft invited me; ſtill queſtion'd me 
The ſtory of my life, from year to year; 
The battles, ſieges, fortunes, that I have paſs d. 
I ran it through, even from my boyith days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it, 
Wherein I ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; | 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes i' the imminent deadly 

breach ; 


Of being taken by the inſolent foe, | 


And fold to flavery ; of my redemption thence ; 
And portance in my travel's hiſtory. 


| Theſe things to hear 
Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline : 
But ſtill the houſe affairs would draw her thence; 


Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 


She d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devovr up my diſcourſe : which I obſerving, 

Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I wovld all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 

But not intentively : I did conſent; . 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did * 5 ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke, 

That my youth ſuffer'd. My ſtory being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of ſighs : 

She {wore—in faith, twas ſtrange, 'twas paſſing 
- ſtrange; 

"Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful— 

She wiſh'd ſhe had not heard it; yet ſhe wiſh'd 

That Heaven had made her ſuch a man ;—ſhe 

thank'd me; 


| 


I in my 
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And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

[ ſhould bur teach him how to tell my ſtory, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint L : 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſs'd; 

And I lov'd her, that ſhe did pity them. 


Perfect Content. 
O my foul's joy ! 


| If after ev'ry tempeſt come ſuch calms, 


May the winds blow till they have waken'd death 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high ; and duck again as low 

As hell 's from heaven! If I were now to die, 
'T were now to be moſt happy; for, I fear, 

My foul hath her content 10 abſolute, 


That not another comfort like to this 


Succceds in unknown fate. 


A Lover's Exclamation. 
Excellent wretch ! perdition catch my ſoul, 
But I do love thee ! and when I love thee not, 


Chaos 1s come again. 
Othells's fort Suſpicion, , 
Think, my lord ! by Heaven he echoes me, 
As if there were ſome monſter in his thought 
Joo hideous to be ſhewn.— Thou doſt mean ſome-- 
| thing; | 
heard thee ſay but now—thou lik'ſ not that 


| When Catſſio left my wife; what didſt not like? 


And when I told thee—he was of my counſel, 
In wy whole courſe of wooing : hon criedſt, 
Indeed!“ : | 
And didſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadſt — up ary brain 
Some horrible conceit : if thou doſt love me, 
Shew me thy thought. | 
Iag. My lord, you know I love you. 
Oth. I think thou doſt; 
And for I know thou 'rt full of love and honeſty, 
And weight thy words before thou giv'it them 
breath— | 
Therefore, theſe ſtops of thine fright methe more: 
For ſuch things in a falſe, diſloyal knave 


Are tricks of cuſtom ; but, in a man that 's juſt, 


i 


They are cloſe dendtements working from the 
That patſion cannot rule. [ heart, 


Reputation. 


Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
[s the intmediate jewel of their ſouls : 8 
Who ftea!s my purſe ſteals traſh; tis ſomething, 
nothing; 
'T was mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thou- 
fands; | 0 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
Otoells's Soliloguy after having been worked up 
to Fealouly by Iago. 
This fellow 's of exceeding honeſty, 
And knows all qualities, with a learned ſpirit, 
Of human dealings: if I prove her haggard, 
Though that her jeſſes were my dear heartftrings, 
I 'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind 


- 


To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black; 
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Aud have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation 
That chamberers have: or, for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years ; yet that 's not much 
She 's gone; I am abus d; and my relief 


Muſt be—to loath her. O curſe of marriage! 


hat we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad, 


And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 


Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others uſes. 
Fealouſy. 


| | Trilles light as air 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong 


As proofs of holy writ. 


The Tortures of Jealanſy. 
Enter Othello. 
Ege. Look where he comes | not poppy, nor 
; mandragera, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet ſleep 


Which thou ow'dſt yeſterday. 


Orb. Hal ha! falſe to me? to me? 
Jags. Why, how now, general? no more of that. 


ub. Avaynt! begone! thou haſt ſet me on the 


rack: | 

I fwear tis better to be much abus d, 
Than but to know t a little. 

Jago. How now, my lord? 

Orb. What ſenſe had I of her ftolen hours of luſt * 
I faw it nat, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 
I ſlept the next night well, was free and merry; 
I found not Caſſio s kiffes on her lips: 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtolen, 
Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at all. 

Jago. I am ſorry to hear this. 

O. I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all, had taſted her ſweet body, 


i 80 I had nothing known : O now, for ever, 


Farewel the tranquil mind! Farewel content! 


 Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 


That make ambition virtue! O farewel ! 


Farewel the neighing fteed, and the ſhrill trump, 
5 The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, | 


The royal banner; and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war! 
Ad, © you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats 


Th immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 


Farewel! Oth-llo's occupation 's gone 1 
lago. Is t pothible, my lord? 


'' Ui. Villain, be. fure thou prove my love a 


whore; | 
Be ſure of it; give me the ocular proof; 
. [Catching bold on him. 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, | 
Thou hadft been better have been born a dog, 


Than anſwer my wak'd wrath, 


Iago. Is it come to this? 
015. Make me to ſee itz or, at the leaſt, ſo prove it, 
Tut the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a dobbt on: or, woe upon thy life! 
Igo. My noble lord | 
Ob. If thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
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On horror's head horrors accumulate: 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz'd, 
For nothing cauft thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. 
lago. O grace! O Heaven defend me! 
Are you a man? have you a foul, or ſenſe ? 
God be wi'you: take mine office. O wretched foc!, 
That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice 
© monſtrous world! take note, take note, O world, 
Jo be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe. 
thank you for this profit; and, from hence, 
LI loye no friend, ſince love breeds ſuch offence, 
0:5. Nay. ſtay: thou ſhouldſt be honeſt, 
Iago. I ſhould be wiſe ; for honeſty 's a fool, 
And loſes that it works for. 
0:5. By the world, | 
[ think my wife be honeſt, and think ſhe is rot; 
think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not; 
[ *11 have ſome proof. My name, that was as freſh 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
As wine own face. If there be cords, or knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 
I *{ not endure it. Would I were ſatisſicd 1 


Othello's Story of the Handkerchief. 


That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 
The N of people: ſhe told her, while ſhe 

ept it, 

'T would Fn her amiable, and ſubdue my father 
Entirely to her love; but if ſhe loſt it, | 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathly, and bis fpirits ſhould hunt 
After new fancies. She, dying, gave it me; 
And bid me, when my ſtate would have me wir'd, 
To give it her. I did ſo; and take heed of 't, 
Make it a darling, like your precious eye; 
To loſe t or give 't away, were ſuch perdition, 
As nothing elſe could march. 
There's magic in the web of it: 
A Sibyl, that had number'd in the world 
The ſan to make two hundred compaſſes, 
In her prophetic fury ſew'd the work : 
The worms were haflow'd that did breed the ſilk; 
And it was dyed in mummy, Which the ſkiltul 
Conſerv'd of maidens' hearts. 


A Lover's Computation of Time. 


What! keepa week away? ſeven days and nights? 


{ Eight<fcore exght hours? and lovers abſent hours, 


More tedious than the dial cight-ſcore times? 
O weary reckoning! © _- , 


(ubello's Speech, after having received the Mans 
date when confirmed in his Suſpicions. 


Ay; you did wiſh that I would make her turn: 
Sir, the can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again; and ſhe can weep, Sir, weep; 
And ſhe 's obcdient, as you fay—obcdicnt— 
Very obedient Proceed you ig your tears. 
Concerning this, Sir -O well painted pailiog !- 
am commanded home : get you away; 

[ ' ſend for you anon. — Sir, I obey the mandate 
And will return to Vepice—hence, avaunt! 


Never pray mares abandon all remorle ; | 
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An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Why, I have loſt him too. 

; To try me with affliction z had he rain'd 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips; 

I ſhould have found in ſome part of my foul 
A fixed figure, for the time of ſcorn 

| O! O! 


| But there, where I have garner'd up my heart ; 
E Where either I muſt live, or bear no life; 


| Or clfe dries up; to be diſcarded thence ! 


| To knot and gender in! Turn thy complexion 


E Cailio ſhall have my place. And— Sir, to-night, 


] do entreat that we may ſap together. 
E You are welcome, Sir, to Cyprus— 


F Should fear to ſeize thee : therefore be double- 
| Swear thou art honeſt. 


| That thou art falſe as hell. 


| With whom? How am I falſe ? 


| Goats and monkies! [Exit Othello 
His pathetic Upbraiding of his Wife. 
Def. Upon my knees, what doth your ſpeech 
J underſtand a fury in your words, [import ? 
But not your words, | 
O/h, Why, what art thou? 
Deſ. Your wife, my lord; your true and loyal 
ns. . 
Ob. Come, ſwear it; damn thyſelf; 
Leſt, being like one of heaven, the devils them- 
ſelves | 


[damn'd ; 
Def. Heaven doth truly know it. 
Cub. Heaven truly knows 


Deſ. To whom, my lord? 


O:h. O, Deſdemona, away! away ! away! 
Def. Alas the heavy day! why do you weep ? 
Am I the occaſion of theſe tears; my lord? 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect 


Lay not your blame on me; if you have loſt him, 
Ob. Had it pleas'd Heaven 

All kind of ſores, and ſhames, on my bare head; 

Given to captivity me and my utmoſt hopes; 


A drop of patience. But, alas! to make me 


To point his flow, unmoving finger at 


Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 


The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foul toads 


there 
Patience, thou young and roſe-lipp'd cherubin; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell! _ | 
Deſ. 1 hope my noble lord eſteems me honeſt, 
Otb. O, ay; asfummer-flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 
Who art fo lovely fair, and ſmell'ſt ſo ſweet, 
That the ſenſe a at thee; would thou hadſi 
ne'er been born! | 
De/. Alas! what ignorant fin have I committed? 
0th, Was this fair paper, this moſt godly book, 
ade to write whore upon? what committed! 
Committed! O thou public commoner ! 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks 
That would to einders burn up modeſty, 
Did I but ſpeak thy deeds, —What committed-!. 
Heaven ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks: 
The bawdy wind, that kiffes all it meets, 


Db R A MAT 0e. 


| So {weer was ne'er ſo fatal. 


i Hu d within the hollow mine of carth, 


And will not hear it: what committed! 
lmpudent trumpet !- * | 
Deſ. By Heaven, you do me wrong! 
Oh. Are not you a ſtrumpet) 
Del. No, as I am a Chrifiian, 
f to preſerve this veſſel for my lord, 
From any other fon!, unlawful touch, 
Be not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 
Oth, What, not a whore ? | y 
De/. No, as I ſhall be ſaved. 
O:h. Is it pothble ? 
Def. O Heaven forgive us 
0:4. 1 cry you mercy, then; 2 
took you for that cunning whore of Venice; 
That married with Othello. | 
Deſdemone's Faithfulngſs. 
| O good Iago, 
What ſhall I do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go tohim; for, by this light of heaven 
I know not how I loſt him. Here I kneel + 
ö : okay 
If &er my will did treſpaſs *gainſt his love, 
Either in diſcourſe, or thought, or actual deed 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any ſenſe, 
Delighted them in any other form; 
Or that I do not yer, and ever did, 
And ever will—though he do ſhake me off 
To beggarly divorceinent = love him dearly, 
Comfort forſwear me! Unkindneſs may do much 3 
And his unkindneſs may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. 


\ 4 Bed-chamber + Deſiteriona is difcovered aſſeep 


In ber Bed. 
Enter Othello, wvith a Light and Sword, 
Och. It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul 


Let me not name it to you, you chaſte ſtars! 


It is the cauſe, — Yet I Il not ſhed her blood, 


| Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 


And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter, | 
17 dorun the ſcuord. 
Vet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe Il betray more men. 
Put out the light, and then pur out the light ! 
[f I quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 
I can again thy former light reſtore, | 
Should I repent me ; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'{ pattern of excelling nature, 
[ know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light re-lume. 
[ Sets down the tapers 
When I have pluck'd thy roſe, 
cannot give it vital growth again; 
t needs muſt wither: II ſmell it on the tree: 
[ Rifffag hers, 
O balmy breath, thou doſt almoſt perſuade 
Juſtice herſelf to break her ſword ! One more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee 
And love thee after: one more, and this the laſt 
| I rut weep, 
But they are cruel tears: this ſorrow 's heavenly z 
t ſtrikes where it doth love. 


Othel!o's Confuſion after having muraered his Wiſes 
Yes, 'tis Emilia: —by and;by—ſbe 's dead. 
'Tis like, ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio 's — 
8 0 he 


* 
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And very ſea-mar 


636 ELEGANT 
The noiſe was high. Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? were 't good? 
I think ſhe ſtirs again :—no.—What 's the beſt : 


If ſhe come in, ſhe Il ſure ſpeak to my wife :— 


My wife! my wife ! what wife? I have no wife. 
O mfupportable ! O heavy hour! | 
Methinks, it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe - 

Of ſun and moon; and that the atfrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 


His Love for ber. 
Had the been true. 


If heaven would make me ſuch another world, 


Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
Id not have ſold her for it. 
His bitter Remorſe. 
Behold! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 


Upon a ſoldier's thigh: I 've ſeen the day, 


That, with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
J have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your ſtop.— But, O vain boaſt ! 
Who can controul his fate? *tis not ſo now. 
Be not afraid, though you do fee me weapon'd. 
Here is my ag a end, here is my butt, 

of my utmoſt ſail. 
Do you go back diſmay d? tis a loft fear; 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires: where ſhould Othello go? 


 Now—how doft thou look now? O 1l|-ſtarr'd 


wench ! 


Pale as thy fmock ! when we ſhall meet at compt. 


This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heaven, | 


And fends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl: 
E'en like thy chaſtity. — | | 
O curſed, curſed flave !—'Vhip me, ye devils, 
From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly fight ! 

Blow me about in winds ! roaft me in ſulphur ! 
Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of liquid fice ! 

O Deſdemona ! Defdemona ! dead? 

Dead? O! O! O 0 


| His laſt Speech. | 
Soft you; a word or two before you go. 


I have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they know it; 


No more of that.—T pray you, in your letters, 

When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me, as | am : nothing extenuate, 

Nor ſet down avght in malice : then muſt you 

ſpeak Ss IX 

Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too well; 

Of one not eaſily jealous, but, being wrought, 

Perplex'd;in the extreme; of one whoſe hand, 

Like the baſe 1 threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one whoſe ſubdued 
Eyes, | 

Albeit ne to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinable gum, Set you down this : 

And ſay, beſides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 

Beat a Venctian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 

J took by the throat the circumciſed dog, 


And ſmote him—thus. { Srabs bimſelf. 


EXTRACTS, Book It, 


8 31. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING 


RICHARD II. SuaksPEAAE. 
Reputation, 
THE pureſt treaſure mortal times afford, 


Is ſpotleſs reputation; that away, 


| Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 


Cowardice. 
That which in mean men we intitle patience, 
s pale cold cowardice in noble breaks, 


Baniſbment, Confolation xnder it. 

All places that the eye of Heaven viſits, 
Are to a wile man ports and happy havens: 
Teach thy neceſſity to reaſon thus; 
There is no virtue like necethty. 
Think not the king did baniſh thee ; 
But thou the king: woe doth the heavier fit 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, ſay, 1 ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 
And not the king exil'd thee :—Or ſuppoſe, 
Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a freſher clime. 
Look, what thy ſoul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that vaythou go'ſt, not whence thou com'f: 
Suppoſe the ſinging- birds muſicians 
The graſs whereon thou tread'fi, the preſence 

tirew'd 

The flow'rs, fair ladies; and thy ſteps, no more 
Than a delightful meaſure or a dance: 
For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and fets it light. 


Thoughts ineſectual to moderate Affictian. 


O, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the froſty Caucatus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaſt ? 
Or wallow naked in December ſnow, 
By thinking on fantaſtic ſummer's heat ?- 


O, no! the apprehenſion of the good 


Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe : 

Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 

Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. 
Popularity. 

Ourſelf, and Buſhy, Bagot here, and Green, 
Obſerv'd his courtſhip to the common people : 
How he did ſeem to dive into their hearts, 
With humble and familiar courteſy ; 

What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves; 
Wooing poor craftſmen, with the craft of ſmiles, 
And pMient under-bearing of his fortyne, 


As it were, to baniſh their affects wick him. 


Off goes his bonnet to an oyſter-wench; 
A brace of draymen bid God ſpeed him well, 
And had the tribute of his ſupple knee: 
With—“ Thanks, my countrymen, my loving 
As were our England in reverſion his, ¶ friends; 


And he our ſubjects' next degree in hope. 


England, 
This royal throne of Kings, this ſceptred iſle, 


This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 


This other Eden, demy-paradiſe ;, 
This fortreſs, built by nature for herſelf, 
Againſt infection, and the hand of war; 
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his happy breed of men, this little world; 

WET his precious ſtone ſet in the filver fea, 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 

Por as a moat defenfive to a houſe, 

BEA cainit the envy of leſs happier lands. 
England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 

BEV hoſe rocky thore beats back the envious ſiege 
BE Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with ſhame, 
BS With inky blots, and rotten parchment-bonds; 
BS That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
WE Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itſelf. | 
Grief. 

Fach ſubſtance of a grief hath twenty ſhadows, 
BE Which ſhew like grief itſelf, but are not fo : 

BZ For ſorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 

W Divides one thing entire to many objects; 
Like perſpectives, which, rightly gaz d upon, 

W Show nothing but confuſion 3 eyed awry, 

W Dittinguiſh form. 


Hope deceitful. 
& 1 will deſpair, and be at enmity 
Wich cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 
oy A paraſite, a Keeper back of death, | 
5 Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 
Wich falle hope lingers in extremity. 


The Prognoflics of War. | 
| The bay-trees in our country all are wither'd, 
And meteors fright the fixed ſtars of heaven ; 
Ihe pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth ; 
And lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful change; 
Fich men look fad, and ruffians dance and leap 


. Richard to England, on his Arrival. 

As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting; 
do weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my carth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 

Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy ſweets comfort his rav'nous ſenſe : 
But let thy ſpiders, that ſuck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
| Vhich with uſurping Reps do trample thee. 
Field ſtinging nettles to mine enemies: 
| And when they from thy boſom pluck a flow'r, 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder ; . 
| Whoſe double tongue may with a mortal touch 

Throw death upon thy ſovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, lords; 

This earth ſhall have a feeling, and thefe ſtones 
| Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native King 
| Shall falter under foul rebellious arms. 


| The Sun riſing after a dark Night. 

K now'ſt thou not, 

| That, when the ſearching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unſeen, 
In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 

But when from under this terreſtrial ball 

He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern pines, 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

hen murders, treaſons, and deteſted fins, 


| And thus Kill doing, thus he paſs d along. 


AP 1 
The cloak of night being pluck'd from off their 


backs, 
{Stand bare and naked, trembling at themſelves ? 


637 


On the Vanity of Power, and Miſery of Kings. 


No matter where; of comfort no man ſpeak 2 


Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs 
Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write forrow on the boſom of the earth. 

Let 's chooſe executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo—for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands, our lives, and all, are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death; 
And that ſmall model of the barren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. 
For heaven's ſake, let us ſit upon the ground, 
And tell fad ſtories of the death of kings: 


| How ſome have been depos'd, ſome {lam in war; 


Some haunted by the ghoſts they have depos d; 
Some poiſon'd by their wives, ſome fleeping kill'd; 
All murder,d — For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 


Keeps Death his court: and there the antic fits, 


Scoffing his ſtate, and grinning at his pomp 
Allowing kim a breath, a little ſcene 

To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks; 
lnfuſing him with ſelf and vain conceit j 

As if this fleſh, which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable: and, humour'd thus, 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little pin 

Bores through his caſtle wallz,and—farewel king ! 
Cover your heads, and mock not fleſh and blood 
With folemn rev'rence; throw away reſpełt, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but miftook me all this while: 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taſte grief, 
Need friends: ſubjected thus, 

How can you ſay to me—T am a king? 


Melancholy Stories. 
In winter's tedious nights, fit by the fire, 


With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
[Ok wotul ages long ago betid: 


And, ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 


Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 
And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 
A Deſcription of Balingbroke s and Richard's Euip 
| into London. 

Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know 
With flow, but ſtately pace, kept on his courſe ; 


| While all tongues cried, God fave thee, Boling- 


broke! | 
You would have thought the very windows ſpake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old | 
Through caſements darted their deſiring eyes 
Upon his viſage; and that all the walls, 
With painted imag'ry, had faid at once, 
Jeſu preſerve thee ! welcome Bolingþroke ! 
Whilä he, from one ſide to the other turning, 
Bare- headed, lover than his proud ſteed's neck, 
Beſpoke them thus -I thank you, countrymen: 


* 
* 


Duc. 
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EXTRACTS, 


| Ducb. Alas, poor Richard where rides he the Grim - viſag d war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled 


while : 
| York. As in a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the tage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Nid ſcowl on Richard; no man cri-d;God ſave him; 


; No joyful rongue gave him his welcome home ; 


Rut duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head; 
Which with ſuch ggntle ſorrow he ſhook off, 


His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, 


The badges of his grief and paticace— 
That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ſteel' d 
The hearts of men, they muſt perſorce have melted, 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. N 
Piolets. 

Who are the violets now, 


King Richard's Saliloguy in Priſon. 

I have been ſtudying how I may compare 
This priſon, where 1 live, unto the world: 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 

And here is not a creature but myſelf, 

I cannot do it—yer I Il hammer it out. 

My brain I Il prove the female to my foul ; 
My ſoul, the father: and theſe two beget 

A generation of ſtill- breeding thoughts, 

And theſe fame thoughts people this little world; 
In humours, like the people of this world, 

Fer no thought is contented 


Thoughts tending to content, flatter themſelves 
That they are not the firſt of fortune's ſlaves, 
Nor all not be the laſt ; like filly beggars, 
Who, fitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame— 
That many have, and others muſt fir there: 
And in this thought they find a kind of caſe, 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 

Of uch as have before endur d the like. 

Thus play I, in one priſon, many people, 

And none contented: Sometimes am a king; 
Then treaſon makes me with myſolf a beggar; 
And fo I am : then cruſhing penury 

Perſuades me I was better whep a king; 

Then am I king'd again: and, by and by, 
Think that I am waking by a 
And ftraight am nothing. —But, whate'er I am, 
Nor I, nor any man, that but man is, 

Wich nothing ſhall be plcas d, till he be cas d 
With being nothing. | 
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$ 32. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING 
RICHARD III. SHAKSPEARE. 


Richard, on his g:vn Deformity. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious 


o 


wreaths ; 


Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments ; 


Oc fears alarums chavg'd to merry meetings; 


ar drcadſul marclics to delightful meaſures, 


front; 
And now inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds 
Fo fright the fouls of fearful adverſaries 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the lafeiviaus pleafing of a lute. 
Burt I, that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am'rous 1 : 
I, that am rudely ſtampꝰ d, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton, ambling nymph; 
[. that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diflembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
[nto this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionable, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them 
"Why I, in this meck piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 


4 Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
| That ſtrew the green lap of the new-come ſpring ? 


And deſcant an my own deformity : 

And therefore - ſince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair, well- ſpoken days 
I am determined to rs a villain, 


And hate the idle pleaſures of theſe days. 
| Richard's Love for Lady Aune. 


Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt 
te ars, bY 


Theſe eyes, which never ſhed remorſeful tear 
Not, when my father York and Edward wept, 
To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 
When black-fac'd Clifford ſhook his ſword at him; 


| Nor when thy warlike father, like a child, 


Told the fad ftory of my father's death; 

And twenty times made pauſe, to fob, and weep, 

That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 

Like trees b:daſh'd with rain: in that fad time, 

My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear; 

And what theſe forrows could not thence exhale, 

Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weep: 

never ſued to friend, nor enemy; ing. 

My tongue could never learn ſweet ſoothing word; 

But now thy beauty is propos d my fee, 

My proud heart ſues, and prompts my tongue to 
ſpeak. | 


Oz lis own Perſon, after his ſucceſsful Addreſſes. 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 
do miſtake my perſon all this while: 
Upon my life, the finds, although I cannot, 
4 MyZelf to be a maryellous proper man, 
Lell be at charges for a looking-glaſs ; 
And entertain a core or two of taylors, 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body : 
Since I am crept in favour with myſelf, 
[ will maintain it with ſome little coft. 


. Rueen Margaret's Execration. 


The worm of conſcience ſtill begnaw thy ſoul! 
Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors while thou liv'ſt 
And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends ! 
No ſlæep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be when ſome tormenting dream 


| Aﬀcights thee, with a hell of ugly deyils! 


Book BI, 


Sham d their aſpects with ſtore of childiſh drops; 
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With old odd ends, ſtolen forth of holy writ, 


Book III. DNA 
Thou elviſh-mark'd, abortive, rooting hog |! 
Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity 

The flave of nature, and the fon of hell! 
Thou flander of thy heavy mother's womb ! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins ! 
Thou rag of honour, thou detefted— 


High Birth, 
J was born fo high, 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. 


Richard's Hypocriſy. 
But then I ſigh, and, with a piece of ſcripture, 


Tell them that God bids us do good for evil: 


And thus I clothe my naked villany 


And ſeem a ſaint, when moſt I play the devil. 


Clarence's Dream. 
Brat. What was your dream, my lord? I pray 
you tell me. | [ Tower, 
Clar. Methought, that I had broken from the 
And was embark'd to croſs to Burgundy ; 
And, in my company, my brother Glo'lter ; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 


Upon the hatches: thence we look'd toward | 


England, 
And cited up a thouſand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaſter, 
That had befallen us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'ſtec tumbled ; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to ſtay him, overboard, 
Into the tumbling biltows of the main. 
O Lord | methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noiſe of water in my ears! 


What fights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 


Methought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 

A thouſand men that ſiſhies gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable tones, unvalued jewels, 

All ſcatter'd in the bottom of the ſca. 

Some lay in dead men's ſkulls ; and, in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 


(As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 


That woo'd the flimy bottom of the deep, 


And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 


Brak. Had you ſuch leifure in the time of death 
To gaze upon theſe ſecrets of the deep? 
lar. l I had; and often did I ſtrive 

To yield the ghott; but ftill the envious flood 

Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 

To find the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air; 

But ſmother'd it within my panting bulk, 

Which almoſt burſt to belch it in the ſea. | 
Brak, Awak'd you not with this fore agony? 
Clar. O no, my dream was lengthen d after life; 

O, then began the tempeſt to my ſoul ! | 

I pals'd, methought, the melancholy flood, | 

With that grim ferry- man which poers write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. | 

The fick that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 

Was my great farher-jn-law, renowned Warwick; 

Who cried aloud “ What ſcourge for perjury . 

Can this.dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence * 

And ſo he vanith'd, Then came Wand fing by 

7 | | 
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A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 


Dabbled in bloo |; and he ſhrick'd out alovd 


Clarence is cone, falſe, flecting, perjur'd Cla- 


£6 rence 
That ſtabb'd me in the field by Tewkſbury 
„ Seize on him, furies, take him to your tot» 
« ments! | 
With that, methought, a legion of foul friends 
Inviion'd me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noife 
[ trembling wak' d; and, for a ſ-afon after, 
Could not velicve but that T was in hell: 
Such terrible impreſſion made my dream. © 
Brak. No marvel, lord, that it affrighted you z 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it, 
Clar. O, Brakenbury, I have done thoſe thingy 


That now give evidenee againſt my foul, 


For Edward's fake ; and ſee how he requites me 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 

But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: | 

O ſpare my guiltleſs wife, and my poor children! 
Sorroꝛu. 


Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours, 
Makesthe night morning, andthe noon-tide night, 
Greatneſs, its Cares. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares: 
So that, between their ritles and low name, 
There 's nothing differs but the outward fame, 


Ducheſs of York on the Misfortunes of ber Family, 

Accurſed and unquiet wrangling days! 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld! 
My huſband loft his life to get rhe crown, 
And often up and down my ſons were tofs'd, 
For me to joy and weep their gain and loſs ; 
And being ſeated, and domeſtic broils 
Clean overblown, themſelves, the conquerors, 
Make war upon themſelves ; brother to brother, 
Blood to blood, ſelf againft ſelf: O prepoſterous 
And frantic outrage ! end thy damned ſpleen; 
Or let me dic, to look on death no more. 

Decett. 
Ahl that deceit ſhould ſteal ſuch gentle ſhapes, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice! | 
Submiſ/ion i Heaven, our Duty. 
In common worldly chings, tis call'd ungrateful, 


With dull unwillingneſs to pay a debt, 


Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more, to be thus oppoſite with: Heaven, 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you, 
The Vanity of Truſt in Man, 

O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives hke a drunken ſailor on a maſt ; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Imo the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Nha Contemplation. 

When holy and devour religious men 
Are; at their beads, 'tis hard to draw them thenee ; 


$0 Heer is cealous conteu. pation, 


Deſecriftion 


er wer * 
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Deſcription of the Murder of the two young Princes 

: in the Tower, 
The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 

The moſt arch-dced of piteous maſſacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Dighton, and Forreſt, whom I did ſuborn 

Ta do this piece of ruthleſs butchery, 

Albert they were fleſh'd villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tendernefs and mild coinpaſſion, 

Wept like two children, in their death's fad tory. 

O thus,” quoth Dighton, © lay the gentle babes!” 

Thus, thus, quoth Forreſt, ** girdiing one ano- 

„ Within their alabaſter innocent arms; [the 

% Their lips were four red roſes on a ſtalk, 

« Which, in their ſummerbeauty, kiſs'd cacl other, 

*© A book of prayers oa their piliow lay; mind; 

* W hich once,” quotli Forreſt, almoſt chang'd my 

* But, O the devil:"'—there the villain ſtopp'd. 

When Dighton thus told on We imothered 

The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 

«© Thar, from theprime creation, e er the fram'd.” 

Hence both are gone with conſcience and remorſe : 

They could not ſpeak ; and fo I left them both 

To bear theſe ridings to the bloody king. 


Expedition. 


Come I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, | 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king! 


Queen Margaret's Exprotatton. | 


I call'd thee then, poor ſhadow, painted queen; 
One heav'd ahigh to be hurl'd down below: 
A mother only mock d with two fair babes; 

A dream of what thou waſt ; a gariſh flag, 

To be the aim of cy'ry dang rous fhot ; 

A fign of dignity, a breath, a bubble ; 

A queen in jeft, only to fill the ſcene. | 
Whereisthy huſband now? where be thy brothers? 
Where be ho two ſons? wherein doſt thou joy ? 
Who ſues, and kneels, and ſays, God fave the 


queen ? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter'd thee ? 
Where be the throngiag troops that follow'd thee? 


"Decline all this, and fee what now thou art. 
For happy wife, a moſt diftrefſed widow ; 

For joyful mother, one that walls the name; 
For one being ſued to, one that humbly ſucs; 
For queen, a very caltiff crown d with care; 
For one that ſcorn d at me, now ſcorn'd of me; 
For one being fear d of all, now fearing one; 
For one commanding all, obey ' d of none. 
Thus hath the courſe of juſtice wheel'd about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time; | 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 


His Mother's Charafter\ of King Richard. 
Tetchy and wayward wap thy infancy ; 
Thy ſchool-days frightful, \deſp'rate, wild, and 
furious ; : [ rurous; 
Thy prime of matthood, 
Thy age confirm d, proud, ſubtle, ſ and bloody 


- 
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Hope. | 
True Hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow's 


wings; h 
Kings it — * gods, and meaner creatures kings, 
A fme Evening. | 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet; 
And, by the bright track of his fiery can, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Day-breas. 
The filent hours ſteal on, : 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt. 


Richmond's Prayer. 


O thou ! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 
| Look on my forces with a gracious eye; 
Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 
That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 
Th' ufurping helmets of our adverſaries 
Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement, 
That we may praiſe thee in thy viftory! 
To thee i do commend my watchful foul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes ; 
Sleeping, and waking, O defend me ſtill! 
Richard /tarting out of bis Dream. 

Give me another horſe—bind up my wounds— 
Have mercy, Jeſu !—Sofr, I did but dream. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou afflict me 
The lights burn blue—is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fieſh. 
What do I fear? myſelf ? there 's none elſe by. 


— 


I Conſcience. 


Conſcience is but a word that cowards uſe, 

Devis'd at firſt to Keep the ſtrong in awe, 
Richard before the Battle. | 

A thouſand hearts are great within my boſom, 

Advance our ftandards, ſet upon our foes ; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 

Inſpire us with the ſpleen of fiery dragons ! 

Upon them ! victory ſits on our helms. 


Alarum. Inter King Richard. 
K. Richard. A horſe! a horſe ! my kingdom 
for a horſe ! ; 
Cat;/h, Withdraw, my lord, I 'H help you to 
a horſe, - 
R. Richard. Slave, I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the dye: 
think there be fix Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have I ſlain to-day, inſtead of him. 
A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe ! 


' SHAKSPEARE- 
Love. 


] OVE is a ſinoke rais'd with the fame of fight; 


Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers' eyes; 

Being vex'd, a fea nouriſh'd with lovers” tears: 
What is it elſe ? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 

A choaking gall, and a preſerving ſweet. 


| On Dreams. 
O then, I ſee, queen Mab hath been with you! 
She is the fairies' midwife, and ſhe comes 


LExeuni. 


M. 
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In ſhape no bigger than an agate ſtone 

On the fore- finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team'of little atomies, 

Athwart men's noſes as they lie aſleep : 

Her waggon ſpokes made of long-{pinners! legs; 

The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers ; 

The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web 

The collars, of the moonſhine's wat'ry beams: 

Her whip, of cricket's bone; the laſh, of film : 

Her waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gnat, 

Not half ſo big as a round little worm, 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nur, 

Made by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 

And in this ſtate ſhe gallops night by night, 

Taro' lovers” brains, and then they dream of love; 

On courtiers* knees, that dream on curtſics 
ſtraight ; TS. 

Oer lawyers' fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees; 

O'er ladies“ lips, who ſtraight on kiſſes dream, 

Which oft the angry Mab with blifters plagues, 

Becauſe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are, 

Sometime ſhe gallops o'er a courtier's noſe, 

And then dreams he of ſinelling out a ſuir: * 

And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tythe-pig's tail, 

Tickling a parſon's noſe as a lies alleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice: 

Sometime ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats; 

Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 

Drums in his car, at which he tarts and wakes; 

And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two, 

And fleeps again. This is that very Mab 

That plats the manes of horles in the night; 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul fluttith hairs, 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes, 

This is the hag, pvhen maids lie on their backs, 

That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 

Making them women of good carriage. 

This is ſhe 

Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 

Thou talk'ſt of nothing. 
Mer. True, I talk of dreams: 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy ; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air; 
And more inconſtant than the wind, who woos 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. 
A Beauty deſcribed. _ 

O, ſhe doth teach the torches io burn bright! 
It ſeems ſhe hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an ZEthiop's car: | 
Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear ! 
do ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhews. 


Joe Courtfhip between Romeo and Juliet in th: 
Garden. | 
Enter Romeo. 


Rom. He jeſts at ſcars, that never felt a wound 
yur, ſoft ! what light thro' yonder window bre ks? 


— 


BRN MATTE 


ho is already ſick and pale with grief, 


] Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 


Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 


| 


bat 


It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun! | 
[ulict appears above at the window. 
Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 


That thou her maid art far more fair than ſhe, 
Be not her maid, fince the is envious; 
Her veſtal livery is but ſick and green, 
And none but Polz do wear it; caſt it off. * 
She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing; what of that) 
Her eye diſcourſes, I will anſwer it. 
I am too bold, tis not to me ſhe ſpeaks: 
Two of the faireft ſtars in all the heaven, 
Having ſome buſineſs, do entreat her eyes 
Fo twinkle in their ſpheres till they return 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame theſe 
| ſtars, a 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eye in heaven, 
Would thro' the airy region ſtream fo bright, _ 
That birds would ſing, and think it were not 
night. . THe | 
Sce, how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, | 
Thar I might touch that cheek ! 
Jul. Ah me! 
Rom. She ſpeaks 
O, ſpeak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this uight, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger of heaven 
Unto the white upturned wond'ring eyes 


When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. | 
7ul. O Romeo, Romeo !—wherefore art thou 
Romeo? | 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but ſworn my love, 
And I 'I no longer be a Capulet. 
Rom. Shall I hear more, or ſhall I ſpeak at 1 
this? 1 IA. = 
Jul. Tis but thy name that is my enemy 1 


What's in a name? that which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet ; 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myſelf. 

| Rom. I take thee at thy word: 

Call me but love, and I Il be new baptiz d; 


Jul. What man art thou, that, thus beſcreen's | | 
; in night, | 
So ſtumbleſt on my counſel ? | 
' Rom. By a name f 
I know not how to tell thee who T am: | 
My name, dear faint, is hateful to myſelf, 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee; 
Had I it written, I would tear the word. 
Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred 
| words ; 
Of that tongue's utte ance, yet I know the ſound; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? Ry 
Rom. Neitl.cr, fair ſaint, it either thee diſſik . 
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Jul. How eam'ſt thou hither ? tell me, and | 
wherefore? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ; 
And the place death, conſidering who thou art, 
Tf any of my kiuſmen find thee here. | 
Rem. With love's light wings did I oer-perch 
theſe walls; 
For ſtory limits cannot hold love out: 
Aud what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
There fore thy kinſmen are no let to me. | 
Jul. If they do ſee thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine cye, 
Than twenty of their ſwords; look thou but ſwect, 
And I am proof againſt their enmity. 
Jul. f would not for the world they ſaw thee 
1 
Nom. I have night's cloak to hide me from their 
ſight. | 
And, * hed love me, let them find me here; 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Ft a1 death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
Jul. By whoſe direction found'ſt thou out this 
place? . [quire; 
Rom. By love, that firſt did prompt me to en- 
He lent me counſel, and 1 lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot; yet weft thou as far = 
As that vaſt ſhore waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, 
I won!id adventure for ſuch merchand:ze. 
Null. 2 know'ft, the maſk of night is on my 
ace z | 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek, - 
For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form; fain, fain deny 
What I baye ſpoke; but farewel, compliment! 
Doſt thou love me ? I know thou wilt ſay Ay, 
And I will take thy word: yet, if thou ſwear'ſt, 
Thou may# prove falſe ; at lovers“ perjuries, 
They fay, Jove laughs. O gentle Kms, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Ur, if thou think'ft I am too quickly won, 
II frown, and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo; but elſe not for the world. 
Ih truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; f 
And therefore thou mayſt think my 'haviour light: 
But truſt me, gentleman, I' prove more true 


Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange. | 


I ſhould have been more ſtrange, I muſt confe!s, 
But that thou overheari'ft, erc 1 was 'ware, 
My true love's paſſion : therefore pardon me; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath fo diſcovered. 

Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, 
That tips with filver all theſe fruit-rrce tops 

| moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Left that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 

Rom. What ſhall I fwear by? 

Jul. Do not ſwear at all 
Or, if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I I believe thee. 

Rom. olf my heart's dear love—— - 


Jul. Well, do not ſwear: altlio I joy in thee, 
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Jul,. O ſwear not by the moon, th" inconſtant 
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t is too raſh, too unadvis d, too ſudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be 
Ere one can fay, it lightens—fweet, good-night ! 
This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flow'r when next we meet, 
Good-night, good-night as ſweet repoſe and ref 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt! 
Rom. O, wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisficd? 
Jul. What ſatisfaction canſt thou have to- 
| night ? 
Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful voy 
for mine. 
Jul. Igave thee mine before thou didſt requeſtit: 
And yet 1 would it were to give again. 


purpoſe, love? 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again, 
And yet F wiſh but for the thing 1 have: 
My bounty is as boundleſs as the fea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
I hear ſome noiſe within; dear love, adieu! 
[Nurſe calls within, 
Anon, good nurſe ! — Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay bat a little, I will come again. (Ext, 
Rom. O bleſſed, bleſſed night! I am afeard, 
All this is but a dream I hear and ſee ; 
Too flattering fweet to be ſubſtantial. 
Re-enter Juliet above. 
Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good-niglt 
indeed, 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 
By one that I I] procure to come to thee, 
Where, and wharttime, thou wilt perform the rite; 
And ail my fortunes at thy foot [ II lay, 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 
(Within : Madam! 

I come anon Rut if thou mean'ſt not well, 
do beſeech thee - ¶ Within: Madam !] By and 

by I come 
To ceaſe thy ſuit, and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I ſend. 

Rom. So thrive my ſoul. 

Jul. A thouſand times good-night! [Ex. 

Rom. A thouſand times the worſe to want thy 

light. 15 
Euter Juliet again. . 
Jul. Hiſt! Romeo ! hiſt ! O, for a faviconers 
| voice, 
To lure this taſſel- gentle back again! 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud; 
Elſe would 1 tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than mine, 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 

Rom. It is my foul that calls upon my name: 
How filver ſweet ſound lovers' tongues by night, 
Like ſoſteſt muſic to attending ears! 

Jul. Romeo! 

Rom. Madam. 

Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I ſend to thee ? 

Rom, At the hour of nine. 

Jul. 1 will not fail; tis twenty years till ihen. 


5 


I have no joy of this contract to-night 


I have forgot why I did call thee back. 15 
. N. 


Rom. Wouldſt thou withdraw it? For what 


then. 


Rom. 
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Nom. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. | 


Jul. I ſhall forget, to have thee ſtill ſtand there, 
R:memb'ring how | love thy company. | 
\ Rom. And L Il ſtill ſtay, to have thee ſtill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. [gone 
Jul. Pis almoſt morning, I would have rhee 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a filk thread placks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 8 
Rom. | would I were thy bird. 
Jul. Sweet, ſo would I; 
Yet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 
Good-night, good-night ! Parting is ſuch tweet 
ſorrow, | 
That I ſhall ſay good-night, till it be morrow. 
| 3 
2 Love's Heralds. 
Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts, 
Whichten times faſter glide than the ſun- beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over lowering hills: 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw Love, 


And therefore hath the wind-ſwift Cupid wings. 


Violent Delights not laſting. 
Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiſs, couſume. LS 


Lovers 1i3ht of Foot. 
O, ſo light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint: 
A lover may beſtride the goſſamours, 
That idle in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall; ſo light is vanity. 


A Lover's Impatience. 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed ſteeds, 
To Phœbus' manſion; ſuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weſt, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night! 
That run-aways' eyes may wink ; and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſcen! 
Lovers can ſee to do their am'rous rites 
By their own beauties : or, if love be blind, 
It beſt agrees with night. 


Romeo, on his Baniſhment. 


Rom. Ha! baniſhment? be merciful, ſay death: 
For exile hath more terror in his look 
han death, much more: do not ſay baniſhment, 
Fri. Hence from Verona art thou baniflicd : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
Rom. There is no world without Veroua walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itlelf. | 
Hence baniſned, is baniſh'd from the world, 
And world's exile is death; then baniſhment 
Is death miſterm'd ; calling death baniſhment, 
Thou cutt'ſt my head off with a golden axe, 
And ſmil'ſt upon the ſtroke that murders.me. 
Hi. O deadly fin! O rude unthankfulneſs ! | 
* fault our law calls death; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath ruſh'd aſide the law, 
And turn'd that black word death to bani{hraent : 
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Rom. Tis torture, and not mercy : heaven is here 

Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 
Aud little mouſe, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 
But Romeo may not. More validity, 
More honourable ftate, more courtſhip lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo: they may ſeize 
On the white wonder of dear juliet's hand, 
And fteal immortal bleſſing from her lips; 
But Romeo may not, he is baniſhed ! a 
Hadſt thou no poiſon mix d, no ſharp- ground knife, 
No ſudden mean of death, though ne er fo mean, 
But—baniſhed—to kill ne; baniſhed? 
O friar, the damned uſe that word in hell; 
Howlings attend it : how haſt thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, 
A fin-ubfolver, and my friend profeſt, 
To mangle me with that word —baniſhment ? 


Fri. Thou fond madman, hear me but ſpeak a 


word. . | 
Nom. O, thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment! 
Fri, I'll give thee armourto keep off that word; 
Adverſity's tweet milk, philoſophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art bantſhed. 
Kom. Yet baniſhed ? hang up philoſophy ! 
Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom, 
[t helps not, it prevails not; talk no more. 
Fri. O then I fee that madmen have no ears. 
Rom. How ſhould they, when that wife men 
have no eyes? 
Fri, Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate. 
Rim. : Thou can not ſpeak of what thou doſt 


not feel: 


| Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 


An hour but married, T ybalt murdered, 

Doting like me, and like me baniſhed, 

Then might'tt thou ſpeak, taen might'ſt thou tear 
thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 


Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. 


Fultet's Chamber, looking to the Garden. 


Euler Romeo and Juliet above at a window; a 
ladder of ropes ſet. 


Jul. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 


It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly the fings on yon pomegranate=treez 
gelicve me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rim. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious fireaks 


| Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt : 


Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the witty mountain tops; 
1 muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not 1 I know it; 


t is ſome meteof that the {un exhales, 


To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 

Therefore ſtay yet, thou need'ſt not to be gone. 
Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to deathy 

[ am content, fo thou wilt have it ſo. 


[ "Il fay von grey is not the morning's eye, 


lis is dear mercy, and thou ſecſt it nat. Tis but che pale reflex of Cynthia's brow z 
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Nor that js notthe lark, whoſe notes do beat | 
The vaulty heaven fo high above our heads. 

1 have more care to ſtay, than will to go. 

Come death, and welcome! Juliet wills it ſo.— 
How is t, my fo'2] ? let s talk, it is not day. 


Juliet's Reſolution, 

O bid me tap. rather than marry Paris, 
From off the ba:rlements of vonder tower; 
Or walk in thievith ways; or bid me lurk © | 
Where ſerpents are; cham me with roaring bears; 
Or mut me vightly in a charnel-houſe ; 
O'fercover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks and velow chaplefs ſkulls; 
And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud — 
Thinzsthat to hearthemtold have made me tremble; 
And [I will do it without fear or doubt, 

To live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love. 
Fuliet's Solitoquy on drinking the Potion. 

Farewel—God knows, whenwe ſhall mectagain! } 
T have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, | 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life: 

III cal; them back again to comfort me. 
Nurie !—— what ſhould ſhe do here > 

My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone: | 
Come, ptual—— what if this mixture do not work 
at all? | 

Muſt I of force be married to the County? 

No, no! thi#fhall forbid it lie thou there. | 

5 | [ Pointing to a dagger. 

What if it be a poiſon, which the friar 

Subrly hath miniſter d, to have me dead; 

Left in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo ? 

I fear it is; and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 
For he hath ſtill been tried a holy man: 

1 will not entertain fo bad a thought. — 

How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo | 
Come to redeem me? the: e's a fezrful point! 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, [1n, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 
And there die ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes ? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like 

The borrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place— _ 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anceſtors are pack d; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
oy feſt'ring in his ſhroud; where, as they ſay, 
At ſome hours in the night ſpirits reſort— 
Alack ! alack ! is it not like that 1 

. So early waking—what with loathiſome ſmells ; 
And ſbricks, like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad 
O! if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtraught, 
Invironed with all theſe hideous fears? 

And madly play with my forefathers” joints? 

And pluck the mangled Tybal from his ſhroud? 

And, in this rage, with Tome great kinſman's bone, 

As with a club, daſh out my deſp'rate brains ? 

G look ! methinks I ſee my couſin's ghoſt 
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Upon a rapier's point Stay, Tybalt, ſtay! 
Romeo, 1 come! this do I drink to thee. 
 [Shethrows herſelf on the bed. 


Foy and Mirth turned to their Contraries, 
All things that we ordained feſtival, 
Turn f:om their office to black funeral: 
Our inſtruments, to melancholy bells; 

Our wedding cheer, to a fad burial feaſt ; 
Our folemn hymns to fallen dirges change; 
Our bridal flow'rs ſerve for a buried corſe, 
And all things change them to the contrary, 


Romeo's Deſcription of, and Diſcourſe with, th; 


Abalbetary. 5 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to- night. 
Let 's fee for means: O miſchief ! thou art ſwift 
To enter in the thoughts of deſperate men! 
do remember an apothceary — 
And hereabouts he dwells—whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of fimples ; meagre were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones: 
And in his needy ſhop a torteiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 


Of ill- ſhap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 


A beggarly account of empty boxes, IE 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds, - 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſce, 
Were thinly ſcatter'd to make up a ſhow. 
Noting this penury, to myſelf I faid— 

And it a man did need a poiſon now, 

Whoſe ſale is preſent death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it him. 
O, this ſame thought did but fore-run my necd; 
And this ſame needy man muſt fell it me. 

As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe. 
Being holy-day, the beggar's thop is ſhut, 
What, ho! apothecary ! 


D Enter Apotheeary. 

As. Who calls fo loud? por; 

Rom. Come hither, man.!“ fee that thou art 
Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poiſon ; ſuch ſoon-ſpeeding geer, 

As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 
And that the trunk may be diſeharg'd of breath 
As violently, as haſty powder fit d 

Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 

Ap. Such mortal drugs] have; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 

Rom. Art thou ſo bare, and full of wretchednels, 
And fear'ft to die? famine is in thy cheeks; 
Need and oppretfion ftarveth in thy eyes; 

Upon thy back bangs ragged miſery ; 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law, 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 

Ap. My porerty, but not my will, conſents. 
| Rom, I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 

Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ſtrength 
Ot twenty men, it would dilpatch you ſtrazpht- 
«Rom. There is thy gold; worle pviſon to men 


Sccking out Rameo, that. did ſpit his body 
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Than theſe poor compounds that thou mayſt not 


Doing more murders in this loathſome world 


yy 
] fell thee poiſon, thou haſt fold me none 
Farewel ; buy food, and ger thyſelf in fleſh. 


Romeo and Paris. 

Par. Stop thy unhallow d toil, vile Montague; 
Can vengeance be purſued further than death? 
Condemned villain ! I do apprehend thee : 

Obey, and go with me; for thou muſt die. 
Rom. 1 muſt indeed; and therefore came I 
hither. - | | 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a deſp'rate man; 
Fly hence and leave me- think upon theſe gone; 
Let them affright thee. I beſeech thee, youth, 
Heap not another fin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury. O, be gone | 
By heaven, I love thee better than myſelf; 
For I come hither arm'd againſt myſelf. 
Par. I do defy thy conjurations, 
And do attach thee as a felon here. 
Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, 
boy.  [ They fight, Paris falls. 

Par. O, I am flain ! it thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies. 

Rom. In faith 1 will: let me peruſe this face. 


Mercutio's kinſman, noble County Paris : — 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul 


Did not attend him as we rode ?—l1 think 

He told me, Paris ſhould have married Juliet: 
Said he not ſo ? or did I dream it fo? 

Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 

To think it was ſo ?—O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book ! 


Romes's laſt Speech guer Fultet in the Vault. 
| O my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty's enfiga yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there, — 
Tybalt, lieſt thou there in thy bloody ſheet ? 
O, what more favour can 1 do to thee, 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To ſunder his that was thine enemy? 
Forgive me, couſin !—Ah, dear Julict ! 
Why art thou yet ſo fair? ſhall I believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous ; 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 
For fear of that, I will ſtill ſtay with-thee ; 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again; here, here will I remain, 
With worms that are thy chambermaids -O, here 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt ; 
And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ftars [laſt ! 
From this world-wearied fleſh. Eyes, look your 
Arms, take your laſt embrace] and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 
A dateleſs bargain to engroſling death !— 
Come, bitter conduct! come, unſav'ry guide! 

hu deſpꝰ rate pilot, now at once run on 


The daſhing rocks thy ſea-ſick, weary bark ! 
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Here 's to my love ! O true apothecary ! 
| ITY E Dat the Poi ſon. 


Thy drugs are quick. — Thus wit: a KLs 4 die. 


LDies. 
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$ 34. TIM ON OF ATHENS. 
. SHAKSPEARE. 


Painting. | 
THE painting is almoſt tue natural man; 
For ſince dithonour traſfics with man's nature, 
He is but outſide: theſe pencil'd. hgures are 
Even ſuch as they give out. | 


The Grace of a Cynic Philoſopher. 
Immortal gods! I crave no pelf; 
1 pray for no man but myſelf : 
Grant I may never prove ſo fond, 
To truſt man on his oath or bond; 
Or a harlot, for her weeping; 
Or a dog, that ſeems a-tleeping z "> 
Or a keeper, with my freedom ; | 
Or my friends, if I ſhould need em. 
Amen! Amen 1 lo fall te 't. 


Rich men fin, and I eat root. 


| A faithful Steward. 

So the gods bleſs me, 
When all our offices have been oppreſt 
With 10tous feeders ; when our vaults have wept _ 
With drunken ſpilth of wine, when every room 
Hath blaz'd withlights, and bray 'dwith minſtrelſy; 
have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, ; 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. 


| The Ingratitnde of Timon's Friends. 

They anſwer, in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot 
Do what they would; are forry—you are ho- 

nourable— h 
But yet they could have wiſh'd they know not 
Something hath been amiſs—a noble nature 
May catch a wreach—would' all were well—'tis 
ity— 5 | 

And, fo, intending other ſerious matters, 
After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fractions, 
With certain half-caps, and cold-movifig nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. 

Zim. Mou gods, reward them 


ö 


Pr'ythee, man, look cheerly : theſe old fellows | 


Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 
Their blood is cak'd, tis cold, it ſeldom flows; 
'Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not kind; 
And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 
ls faſhion d for the journey, dull, and heavy. 
Againſt Duelling. 
Your words have took ſuch pains, as if they 
labour'd ' _ [ling 

To bring manſlaughter into form, and ſet quarrel- 
Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 
Is valour miſbegot, and came into the world, 
When ſets and factions were but newly born, 
He 's truly valiant, that can wiſely ſuffer . 
| The worſt that man can breathe, and make his 


wrongs [ leſsly; 
His outßdes ;; to wear them, like his raĩment, care 
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And user prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 
| Without the Falls of Athens. 
Timon's Execrations on the 4/heninns. 
Let me lock back upon thee, O thou wall, 


Thar girdleſt in thoſe wolves ! dive in the carth, | 


And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incon- 
rinent ! 


| Obedience fail in children! faves, and fools, 


Pluck the graye wrinkled ſenate from the bench, 
And miniſter in their ſteads! to general filths 
Convert o' the inſtant, green virginity ! 
Do t in your parents eyes ! Bankruprs, hold faſt; 
Rather than render bach, out with your knives, 
And cut your trufters' throats ! Bound ſervants, 
ſteal ! | 
Large-handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
And pill by law! Maid, to thy matter's bed 
Thy miſtreſs is o' the brothel | Son of fixtcen, 
Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire, 
With it beat out his brains! Piety and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, juſtice, truth, 
Domeſtic awe, night-reft, and neighbourhood, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
Degrees, ob ſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contrarics, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


And yet canfulion live ! Plagues incident tomen, 


Your potent and infectious fevers heap 


Copple our ſe natars, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. . Luft and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of cur youth; 
That gainſt the fiream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot! Itches, blains, 
Sow all th* Atherjan boſoms; and their crop 
Be general lep:ofy ! breath infect breath; 

That their ſociety, as their friendſhip. may 

Be merely poiſon ! Nothing I 'I bear from thee, 
Bur nakedneſs, thou deteſtable town! 


A Friend forſaken. 

As we do turn our backs 
From our companion thrown into his grave, 
Sy his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Slink all away ; leave their falſe vows with him, 
Like empty purſes pick d: and his poor (elf, 
A dedicated begyar to the air, | 
Wich his diſcale of ali-ſhunn'd poverty, 
Walks, like comempt, alone. 


Ou Gold. 
| What is here? | | 
Gold ? yellow, glittering. precious gold ? No, gods, 
T am no idle votariſt. Roots, you clear heavens ' 
Thus wh of this will make black, white; foul, 
air; : 

Wrong, right; baſe, noble; old, young; coward, 

valiant. | | : 
Ha, you gods why this? what this, you gods ? 

why, this | 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides: 
Pluck frour men's pillows from below their heads: 
This yellow ſlave | 
Will knit und break religions; bleſs the accurs'd; 
Makc ue hor leprofy ador d; place thicvcs, 
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And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With ſenators on the bench: this is it, 
hat makes the wappen'd widow wed again; 
She, whom the ſpitalhouſe and ulcerous ſores 
Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 
To the April day again. Come, damned earth, 
hou common whore of mankind, that putt'ſt odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature. 


Timon to A!ribiades. 
| Go on—here 's gold go on; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick air: let not thy {word ſkip one: 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard; 
He is an uſuter. Strike me the counterfeit matron; 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 
Herſelf 's a bad. Let nor the virgin's cheek 
Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword; for thoſe milk paps, 
That through the window-bars bore at men's eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ ; 
But ſet them down horrible traitors. Spare not the 

babe, | 
Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools exhauſt their 

mercy: „„ 
Think it a baſtard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat ſhall cur, 


And mince it fans remorfe. Swear againſt o jects; 


On Athens, ripe for ſtroke! Thou cold ſciatica, ' 


Put armour on thine cars and on thine eyes, 

Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor 
. baves, 

Nor fight of prieſts in holy veſtments bleeding, 

Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy foldiers; 

Make large confuſion ; and, thy fury ſpent, 

Confounded be thyſelt ! Speak not, begone. 


To the Courtezans. 
| Conſumptions ſow 

In hollow bones of man; ſtrike their ſharp ſhins, 
And mar men's ſpurring Crack the lawyer s voice, 
That he may never more falſe title plead, , - + 
Nor found his quillets ſhrilly : hoar the flamen 
That ſcolds againſt the quality of fleſh, 
And not believes himſelf: dawn with the noſe, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 
Of him that, his particular to foreſee, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal: make curl'd-pate 

ruffians bald, þ 3 
And let the unſcarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive ſome pain from you. | 


Timon's Refleftions on the Earth. 
That nature, being ſick of man's unkindneſs, 
Should yet be hungry ! Common mother, thou, 


W hoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt, 


Teems, and fecds all; whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle, 
W hereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, - 
The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm, 
With all the abhorred births below criſp heaven, 
Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth ſhine 
Yield him, who all thy human tons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous boſom, one poor root ! 
Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb ! 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful man! 
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Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears, 
Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marble manſion all above 

Never preſented! O, a root—dear thanks! 

Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorith draughts, 
And morſcls unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all confideration ſlips ! 


Timon's Diſcourſe with Apemantus. 
Apem. This is in thee a nature but affected: 


A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 
From change of fortune. Why this ſpade? this 
place? 
This ſlave-like habit? and theſe looks of care? 
Thy flatt'rers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoft; 
Hug their diſeas'd perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame not theſe woods, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. 
Be thou a flatt'rer now, and ſcek to thrive 
By that which hath undone thee : hinge thy knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thou It obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap; praiſe his moſt vicious ſtrain, 
And call it excellent. Thou waſt told thus 
Thou gav'ſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bid 
welcome 
To knaves, and all appronchers: tis moſt juſt 
That thou turn raſcal; hadſt thou wealth again, 
Raſcals ſhould have 't. Do not aſſume my likeneſs. 
7im. Were I like thee, Id throw away myſelf. 
Apem, Thou haſt caſt away thyſelf, being like 
___ thyſelf, 
A madman fo long, now a fool: what, think'ſ 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? will theſe moiſt trees, 
That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And {kip when thou poiar & out ?—will the cold 
brook, | 
Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning taſte, 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit? Call the crea- 
tures 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 
Of wreak ful heaven; whoſe bare unhouſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, 
Anſwer mere nature - bid them flatter thee; 
O! thou ſhalt find 
Tim. Thou art a ſlave, whom fortune's tender 
arm 
With favour never claſp'd ; but bred a dog. 
Hadſt thou, like us, from our firft ſwath, proceeded 
The ſweet degrees that this brief world affords 
To ſuch as may the pathve drugs of it 
Freely command, thou wouldſt have plung'd thy- 
In general riot, melted down thy youth [ telf 
In different beds of lat; and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpeCt, but follow'd _ 
The ſugar'd game before thee, But myſelf, 
Who had the world as my confectionary, | men 
The mpuths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of 


At duty, more than I could frame employment; 


That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak—have with one winter's brufh 

Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare, 
Fer ercry ſtorm that blows ;—1, to bear this, 
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That never knew but better, is ſome burthen. 

Thy nature did commence in ſufferance; time 

Hath made thee hard in- t. Why ſhouldſt thou 
hate men ? 

They never flatter'd thee. What haſt thou given ? 

If chou wilt curſe thy father, that poor rag 

Muſt be thy ſubject; who in ſpite put ſtuff 

To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Hence ! begone. 

If thou had not been born the worſt of men, 

Thou hadſt been a knave, and flatterer. 


On Gold. 


O thou ſweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
[ Looking on the gold. 
Twixt natural ſon and fire ! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureſt bed! thou valiant Mars 
Thou ever young, freſh,lov'd, and delicate wooer, 
Whote bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow 
That lies on Dian's lap! thou viſible god, 
That ſolder'ſt cloſe impoſſibilities, oo 
And małk'ſt them kits! that ſpeak'ſt with every 
tongue, 

To every purpoſe! O thou touch of hearts 
Think, thy flave man rebels: and by thy virtus 
Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts 
May have the world in empire. 


Timon to the Thieves. 


Why ſhould you want ? behold, the earth hath 
-roots | 
Withio this mile break forth an hundred ſprings; 
The oaks bear maſts, the briers ſcarlet hips; 
The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Want ! why want ? 
1 Thief. We cannot live on graſs, on berries, 
water, | 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes. 
Tim. Nor on the beaſts themſelves, the birds, 
and fiſhes; 
You muſt eat men. Yet thanks I muſt you con, 
hat you are thieves profeſt ; that you work not 
In holier ſhapes : for there is boundleſs theft 
In limited profeſſions. Raſcal thieves, 
Here's gold: go, fuck the ſubtle blood of the grape, 
Till the high fever ſcethe your blood to froth, 
And fo *ſcape hanging: truſt not the phyſician ;; 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he flays 
More than you rob: take wealth and lives to- 
gether : 
Do villany; do, fince you profeſs to do 't, 
Like workmen : I'll example you with thievery. 
The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaſt ſea; the moon 's an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun 
The ſea 's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
The moon into ſalt tears; the earth 's a rhief, 
That feeds and breeds by a compoſture ſtolen 
From gen'ral excrement: each thing 's a thief; 
The laws, yourcurband whip, intheir rough pow'r 
Have uncheck 'dtheft. Love not yourſelves; aways 
Rob one another. There's more gold: cut throats; 
All that you meet are thigves: to Athens, go, 
Break open ſhops ; nothing can you ſteal, 
But thieves do loſe it. : 
Tt4 On 
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On his honeft Stertardl. 

Forgive my gen ral and exceptleſs raſhneſs, 
You perpetual - ſober gods! I do proclaim 
One honeſt man —miſtake me not- but one ; 
No more, I pray —and he is a ſteward. 
How fain would I have hated all mankind, 
And thou redeem 'ſt thyſelf : but all, ſave thee, 
I fell with curſes. 
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Methinks, thou art more honeſt now than wiſe ;| 


For, by oppreſſing and betraying inc, 

Thou might'f have fooner got another ſervice : 
For many fo arrive at fecond maſters, 

Upon their firſt lord's neck. 


Wrong and Infolence. 
Nov breathleſs wrong 
Shall ſit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe; 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind 
Wich fear, and horrid flight. 


$ 35. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


cy. 

It thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them then in being merciful: 
Sweet mercy is nobility's truc badge. 


Thanks. | 
Thanks, to men 
Of noble minds, is honourable mecd. 


An Invitation to Love. 
The birds chaunt melody on every buſh ; 
The ſnake lies rolled in the cheerful fun ; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a chequer'd ſhadow on the ground: 
Under their ſweet ſhade, Aaron, let us fit; 
And whiift the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying fhbrilly to the weil-tun'd horns, 
As it a double hunt were heard at once— 
Let us fit down, and mark their yelling ndiſe: 
And after conflict—ſuch as was ſappos'd 
The wand ring prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpris'd, 
And curtain d with a counſcl-kceping cave 
We may, each wreathed in the cther's arms, 
Our paſtimes done, poſſeſs a golden ſlumber ! 
Whiles hounds, and horns, and ſweet melodious 
Be unto us as is a nurſe's ſong [ birds, 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe aſleep. 


Vale, a dark and melancholy one deſcribed, 
A barren deteſted vale, you ſee, it is: 
The trees, tho' ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with meſs, ard baleful miſſeltoc. 
Here never ſhines the ſun; here nothing brecds, 
Unleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven. 
And, when they ſhew'd me this abhorred pit, 
They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 
A thonſand hends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, 
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A Ring, in a dark Pit. | 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 

W hich, like a taper in fome monument, 

Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 

And ſhews the ragged entrails of this pit. | 


Young Lady playing on a Lute and ſinging, 
Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 
And in a ted:ous ſampler ſew'd her mind: 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from tliee; 
A craftier Terevs haſt thou met withal, 
And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, 
Thar could have better ſew'd than Philomel. 
O, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 
And make the ſilken ſtrings delight to kiſs them; 
He would not then have touch'd them for his life; 
Or had he heard the heavenly harmony, 
Which that ſweet tongue hath made, | 
He would have dropp'd his knife, and fell aſlcep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 


A Lady's Tongue cut out. 
O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That blabb'd them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage; 
Where, like a ſweet melodious bird, it ſung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every car 


A Perſon in Deſpair compared to one on a Rock, &c, 
For now I ftand as one upon a rock, 

Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea; 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 


Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge , 
Will in his briniſh bowels ſwallow him. T 
Tears compared ts Dew on a Lily. T 

When I did name her brothers, then freſh tears 
Stuod on her cheeks ; as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather'd hly almoſt wither'd, 

Ręflections on killing a Fly. | , 

Mar. Alas, my lord, I have but kill'd a fly. 

Tit, But how, if that fly had a father and mother? G 
How would he hang his flender, gilded wings, F: 
And buz lamenting doings in the air ! I 
Poor harmlets fly! | 7 
That, with his pretty buzzing melody, 
Came here to make us merry; and thou haſt Kill d 

him ! | 
Revenge. + 

Lo, by thy ſide, where rape and murder ſtands; I 
Now give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge, 0 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels; 4 
And then I 'il come, and be thy waggoner, 8 
And whurl along with thee about the globe, 4 
Provide thee two proper palfrics, as black as jet, 
To hale thy vengeful waggon ſwift away, { 
And find out murderers in their guilty caves : s 


And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
[ will diſmount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, like a ſervile footman, all day long; 
Even from Hyperion's riſing in the caſt, 


r 


Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly, 


Until his very downfal in tht ſca. 
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5 36. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Lowe in a brave young Soldier. 


CALL here my varlet, III unarm again: 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find fuch cruel battle here within ? 

Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 

Let him to field; Troilus, alas! hath none. 


The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their 
ſtrength, 
Fierce to their {kill, and to their fierceneſs valiant; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than ſleep, fonder than ignorance 
Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 
And ſkill-leſs as unpractis d infancy. 
— — 


O Randarus! I tell thee, Pandarus 

When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie drown'd, 

Reply not in how many fathoms deep 

They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 

In Creſſid's love. Thou anſwer'ſt, ſhe is fair; 

Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her check, her gait, her voice; 

Handleſt in thy diſcourſe 0, that her hand, 

In whoſe compariſon all whites are ink, 

Writing their own reproach ; to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 

The cygnet's down is harſh, and ſpirit of ſenſe. 

Hard as the palm of ploughman ! This thou tell 'ſt 
me, 

As true thou tell'ſt me, when I ſay I love her; 

But, ſaying thus, inſtead of oil and balm, 

Thou lay'ſt in every gaſh that love hath given me 

The knife that made it. : 


% 


Succeſs not equal to our Hopes. 


The ample propoſition that hope makes 
In all defigns begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs : checks and diſ- 
aſters HER, 
Grow in the veins of actions higheſt rear'd ; 
As knots, by the conflux of mecting ſap, 
Infe&t the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 


On Degree. 


Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And, hark, what diſcord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. The bounded waters 
Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: | 
Strength ſhould be lord of imbecillity, 18 
And the rude ſon ſhould ſtrike his father dead: 
Force ſhould be right; or, rather, right and wrong 


(Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice reſides) 


Should loſe their names, and ſo ſhould juſtice too. 
Then every thing includes itſelf in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an univerſal wolf, 

do doubly feconded with will and power, 
Muft make perforce an uniyerſal prey, 
And laſt cat up itſelf. . 


ATI 0 
Conduct in War ſuperior to Action. 


The ſtill and mental parts; 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 
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When fitneſs calls them on; and know, by meaſure 


Of their obſervant toil, the enemies' weight. 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity ; 

They call this bed-work, mapp'ry, cloſet war: 
So that the-ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engines 
Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 

By reaſon guide his execution, | 


| Adverfriy the Trial of Man. 
Why then, you princes, 


Do you with cheeks abaſh d behold our works, 


And think them ſhames, which are, indeed, nought 
Bur the protractive trials of great Jove, Telſe 
To find perſiſtive eonſtaney in men? 

The fineneſs of which metal is not found 

In fortune's love ; for then the bold and coward, 
The wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 

The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd and kin ; 
But, in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
DiginCtion, with a broad and pow'rful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 

And what hath maſs, or matter, by itſelf, 

Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled. 


Acbilles deſcribed by Ulyſſes, 


The great Achilles —whom opinion crowng 
The finew and the fore-hand of our hoſt— 
Having his car full of his airy fame, 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our deſigns : with him Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the hve-long day 


Breaks ſcurril jeſts; 


And with ridiculous and awkward action 
(Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls) 

He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topleſs deputation he puts on; 

And, like a ſtrutting player—whoſe conceit 
Lies in his hamſtring, and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound 

Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaſſoldage 
Such to-be-pitied and o'erwreſted. ſeeming - 

He acts thy greatneſs in: and when he ſpeaks, 
'Tis like achimea mending; with terms unſquar d. 
Which. from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fuſty ſtuff, 
The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud 3 
Cries—* Excellent! 'tis Agamemnon juſt! 
Now play me Neftor—hem; and ſtroke thy beard, 
As he, being dreſt to ſome oration.” 

That's done—as near as the extremeſt ends 

Of parallels; as like as Vulcan and his wife; 
Yet good Achilles ſtill cries “ Excellent! 


|'Tis Neſtor right! Now play him me, Patroclus, 


Arming to anſwer in a might-alarm.” - 
And then, forſooth, the faint defects of 

Muſt be the ſcene of mirth ; to cough, and ſpit, 
And, with a palſy fumbling on his gorget, 


Shake in and out the rivet : and at this ſport 
Sir 
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* Or give me ribs of ſteel ! I ſhall ſplit all 

In pleaſure of my ſpleen. And, in this faſhion, 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Succeſs or loſs, what is or is not, ſerves 


As ſtuff for theſe two to make paradoxes. 


Reſpeet. 

J afk, that I might waken reverence, , 
And bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh 
Modeſt as morning, when the coldly cycs 
The youthful Phœbus. 0 


Doubt. 


. The wound of peace is ſurety, 
Surety ſecure; but modeſt doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wiſe, the tent that ſcarches 
To the bottom of the worſt. ie 


Pleaſure and Revenge. - 


Pleaſure, and revenge, 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true deciſion. 
The Subtlety of Ulyſſes, and Stupidity of Ajax. 
Har. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the 
 engendering of toads. | 
Nei. Vet he loves himtelf: is it not firange * 
ULD. Achilles will not to the field to- mori ow. 
a. What 's his excuſe ? 
U. He doth rely on none; 
But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without obſervance or reſpe&t of any, 
In will peculiar, and in ſelf-admiſſion. 
Aga. Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
Untent his perfon, and ſhare the air with us? 
ULD. Things ſmall as nothing, for requeſt's 
ſake only, 
He makes ifnportant : poſſeſt he is with greatneſs; 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf · breath: imagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
That, twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom d Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himſelf : what ſhould I ſay ? 
He is ſo plaguy proud, that the death-tokens of it 
Cry, No recovery.” 
Aga. Let Ajax go to him.— 
Dear lord, go you, and greet him in his tent: 
"Tis ſaid, he holds vou well; and will be led, 
At your requeſt, a liitie from himſelf. 
L. O Agamemnon, let it not be fo! 
We ll conſecrate the ſteps that Ajax makes, 
When they gofrom Achilles : ſhall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſcam, 
And never ſuffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, ſave ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate himſelf—fhail he be worſhipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 
No, this thrice-worthy and right valiant lord 
Muſt not ſo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir'd ; 
Nor, by my will. affybjugate his merit, 


Asamp:yt1ric0 as Aciulies is, by going to Achilles | Je muſt, he js, he cannot but be wite; 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Sir Valour dies; cries—* O! enough; Patroclus, 


| 
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That were to enlard his fat-already pride, 


And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 


With entertaining great Hyperion. 


This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid ! 


And fay in thunder“ Achilles, go to him.“ 

Ne, O, this is well; he rubs the vein of him. 
; Aſide, 

Dio. And how his filence drinks vp 2 aps 

lauſe! Ade. 

Ajax. If I go to him with my armed fiſt 
I paſh him o'cr the face. | 

Aa. O no, you thall not go. 

Aja.c. An he be proud with me, I'Il pheeſe his 

ride: let me go to him. 

Uly/. Not for the worth that hangs upon our 

quarrel. 

Ajax. A paltry, inſolent fellow ! 

A. Now he deſcribes himfelf ! [ A/ide, 

Ajax. Can he not be ſociable ? 

. Ulyſ. The raven chides blackneſs. [ A/ide. 

Ajax. I'll let his humours blood. 

Aga. He il be the phyſician that ſhould be the 

patient. [ Ajice. 
4jax. An all mea were o' my mind 

Ulyſ. Wit would be out of faſhion, { Aide. 

Ajax. He ſhould not bear it fo; 

He ſhould eat ſwords firſt : ſhall pride carry it? 
Net. An t would, you 'd carry half. [. 
Ulyſ. He would have ten ſhares. [ Aide. 
Arax. I will knead him, I Il make him ſupple. 
N-/t. He is not yet through warm; force him 

With praiſes; pour in; his ambition 's dry. 

[ Afede, 

Uſrf. My lord, you feed too much on this diſlike, 

N. Our noble general, do not do fo. 

Dio. You muſt prepare to fight without 

Achilles. 

Uly/. Why, tis this naming of him docs him 
Here is a man—bur tis before his face— | harm. 
[ will be ſilent. 

Neft. Wherefore ſhould you ſo? 

He is rot emulous, as Achilles is. 

Ulyſ. Know the whole world, he is as valiant, 

Ajax. A whoreſon dog! chat ſhall palter thus 

with us ! 73 

Would he were a Trojan! 

Neft, What a vice were it in Ajax now— | 

Uly/. Tf he were proud? 

Dio. Or covetous of praiſe ? 

Utyſ. Ay, or ſurly borne ? 

Dio. Or ſtrange, or ſelf-affeted ? 

DU. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of ſweet 

compoſure ; . 


Praiſe him that got thee, ſhe that gave thee ſuck: 
| Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 


Thrice fam'd beyond, beyond all erudition; 
But he that diſciplin'd thy arms to fight, 

Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 

And give him half: and for thy vjgour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 

To finewy Ajax. I will not praiſe thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn, a pale, a ſhore, confincs 
Thy ſpacious and dilated parts: here 's Neſtor, 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times— 


But 


Il. 


veet 


But 
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put pardon, father Neſtor ; were your days 
As green as Ajax, and your brain ſo temper'd, 
You ſhould not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. | 

fjax. Shall I call you father? 

Ulyſ. Ay, my good ſon. 

Dio. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 

Ulyſ. There is notarrying here; the hart Achilles 
Keeps thicket; pleaſe it our great general 
To call together all his ſtate of war; 
Freſh kings are come to Troy: to-morrow, friends. 
We muſt with all our main of pow'r ſtand faſt, 
And here's a lord come knights from caſt to weſt, 
And cull their flow'r, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. 

ga. Go we to council. Let Achilles fleep : 
Light boats ſail ſwift, tho' greater hulks draw 

dcep. | Exc unt. 
An expefting Lover, 

No, Pandarus : I talk about her door, 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 


Propos d for the-deferver! O gentle Pandarus, 


From Cupid's ſhoulders pluck his painted wings, 
And fly with me to Crethd! 

] am giddy ; expectation whirls me round, 

The imaginary reliſh is fo ſweet, . 
That it enchants my ſenſe; what will it be, 
When that the wat'ry palate taſtes indeed 

Love's thrice reputed nectar? Death, I fear me; 
Swooning, deſtruction; or ſome joy too fine, 

Too ſubtle- potent, and too ſharp in ſweetneſs, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers; 

I fearir much; and I do fear beſides 

That I hall loſe diftinftiqn in my joys; | 
As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying. = - - 

My heart beats thicker than a. feverous pulſe; 
And all my powers do their beſtowing loſe, 

Life vaſſalage at unawares encount'ring 

The eye of majeſty. 


Conflancy in Love protefled. 


Troilus. True ſwains in love ſhall in the world 
to come . | rhumes, 

Approve their truths by Troilus : when their 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want fimiles : truth tried with iteration— 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon, 
As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre 
Vet, after all compariſons of truth, 
A truth's augtentic author to be cited, 
&3truc as Trois, ſhall crown up the verſe, 
and ſauctify the numbers. 

Cref. Prophet may you be! 
Tf be falſe, or ſwerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 
When water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To dufty nothing; yet let memory, | 
trow falle to falle, among falſe maids in love, 


| And not a man, for 
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O pbrald myfa!ſchood! when theyhaveſaid as falle 


As air, as water, wind, or ſandy earth, 

As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 

Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her fon— 
Va, let them fay, to ſtick the heart of falſchood, 
As falſe as Creſſid. | 


Pride cures Pride. 


| Pride hath no other glaſs 
To ſhew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 


Greatneſs contemptible when it declines. 


* Tis certain, greatneſs, once fallen out with for- 
tune, 
Muſt fall out with men too: what the declin'd is, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall: for men, like butterflies, 
Shew not their mealy wings but to the ſummer : 
ing imply man, 
Hath any honour ; but honour for thoſe honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, and favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit; | 
Which, when they fall, as being ſlippery ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them as ſlippery too, 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. 


Honour, continued Ads neceſſary to preſerve its 
Luſtre. | | 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great fiz'd monſter of ingratitudes: P[vour'd 

Thole ſcraps are good deeds paſt ; which are de- 

| As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon 

As done : perſeverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright; to have done, is to hang 

Quite 6ut of faſhion, like a ruſty mail 

lu monumental mockery. Take the inſtant way, 

For honour travels in a ſtrait ſo narrow, 

Where one but goes abreaſt: keep then the path; 

For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, 

That one by one purſue ; if you give way, 

Or hedge afide 9 the Sire forndrindes 

Like to an enter'd tide they all ruſh by, 

And leave you hindmoſt 

Or, like a gallant horſe fall'n in firſt rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O'er-run and trampled on: then what they do in 

preſent, i 

Tho' leſs than yours in paſt, muſt o ertop yours. 

Vor time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 

That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by the hand; 

And with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 

Graſps in the comer : welcome ever ſmiles, 

And farewel goes out ſighing. O, let not virtue ſeek. 

Remuneration for the thing it was; for beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, deſerg in ſervice, 

Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 

To envious wes calumniating time, 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 

That all, with one conſent, praifenew-born gawds, 

Tho' they are made and moulded of things paſt ; 

And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o'er-duſted. 

The preſent eye ptaiſes the preſent object. 


e 


And, like a dew- drop from the lion's mane, 
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Love ſhook off by a Soldier, 
Sweet, rouſe yourſelf; and the weak, wanton 
Cupid | 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold, 


4 


Be ſhook to air. 
Lowers parting in the Morning. 

Troil. O Creflida ! but that the buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rous'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 
1] would not from thee. 

CreF. Nrght hath been too brief. 

Trail. * thewitch! with venomous wights 

the ſtays, 
As tediouſly as hell; but flies the graſps of love 
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To every ticklith reader! ſet them down 
For ſluttiſh ſpoils of opportunity, 
And daughters of the game, 


The Character of Troilus. 


The youngeſt ſon of Priam, a true knight; 
Not yet mature, yet matchleſs; firm of word; 
8 in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; 
Not ſoon provok d, nor, being provok d, ſoon calm; 
His heart and hand both open, and both free; 
For what he has, he gives; what thinks, he ſhe; 
Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor dignihes an impair thought with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 

For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, ſubſcribes 
To tender objects; but he, in heat of action, 


With wings more inomentary ſwift than thought. | Is more vindicative than jealous love. 


Lowers Farexvel. 


Tnjurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewels as be ſtars in heaven, 

Wich diſtinct breath and confign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up into a looſe adieu; 

And ſcaars us with a ſingle famiſh'd kiſs, 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears. 


Troilns's Character of the Grecian Youths, 


The Grecian youths are full of quality, 
ey re loving, well compos d, with gifts of na- 
ture flowing, 
And ſwelling oer with arts and exerciſe; 
How novelty may move, and _—_ with perſon, 
Alas! a kind of godly jealouſy 
(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous fin) 
Makes me afcard. 
A Trumpeter. 

Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy ſphered bias cheek 
Dut-ſwell the colic of puft Aquilon: | 
Come, ftretch thy cheſt, and let thy eyes pour blood; 
Thou blow'ſ for Hector. 

Diomedes s Manner of walking. 

*Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait ; 
He riſes on the toe : that ſpirit of his 
In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. 


Deſtription of Cre{/ida. | 
There 's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot ipeaks; her wanton ſpirits look out 
Act every joint and motive of her body. 
O theſe encounterers, ſo glib of tongue, 
That give a coaſting welcome ere it comes, 


Heetor in Battle. 


I have, thou gallant Trojan, ſeen thee oft, 
Labouring for deſtiny, make cruel way 
Thro' ranks of G —.— youths: and I have ſeem 

thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, 
Deſpiſing many forfeits and ſubduements, 
When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword i the air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin'd ; 
That I have ſaid to ſome my ſtanders-by, 
Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life!“ 
And I have ſeen thee pauſe, and take thy breath, 


{| When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 


Like an Olympian wreſtling. 
Achilles farveying Hector. 
Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his bod? 
Shall I deſtroy him? whether there, there, therc; 
That I may give the local wound a name; 


And make diſtinct the very breach, whereout 
Hector's great ſpirit flew. Anſwer me, heavens ! 


Honour more dear than Life. 


Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate; 
Life every man holds dear ; but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than life, 


Pity to be diſcarded in War. 


For the love of all the gods 
Let's leave the hermit pity with our mother; 
And when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſword: ! 


Raſh Vows, 


The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh vows ; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 


And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts | 


* 


| Than ſpotted livers in the facrifice, 
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PATHETIC PIECES. 


| $ 37. Sebaſtian and Dorax. DRYDEN. 
Re-enter Dorax, baving taken off his Turban, 
| and put on an European Habit. 


OW do you know me ? 
| Seb. Thou ſhouldſt be Alonzo. 

Dor. So you ſhould be Sebaſtian; | 
put when Sebadlian ceas'd to be himſelf, 
| ceas'd to be Alonzo. | 

Seb. As in a dream 
| ſce thee here, and ſcarce believe mine eyes. 

Dor. Is it ſoſtrange to find me where my wrongs, 
And your inhuman tyranny, have ſent me? 
Think not you dream : or, if you did, my injuries 
Shall call fo loud, that lethargy ſhould wake; 
And death ſhould give you back to anſwer me. 
Athouſand nights have bruſh'd their balmy wings 
Over theſe eyes; but ever when they clos'd, 
Your tyrant image forc'd them ope again, 

And dried the dews they brought. 

The long- expected hour is come at length, 

By manly vengeance to redeem my fame : 

And, that once clear'd, eternal flcep is welcome. 

Seh. J have not yet forgot I am a king, 

Whoſe royal office is redreſs of wrongs: 
IH H have wrong'd thee, charge me face to face; 
I have not yet forgot [ am a ſoldier. 

Dor. 'Tis the firſt juſtice thou haſt ever done me; 
Then, tho' I loath this woman's war of tongue, 
Yet ſhall my cauſe of vengeance firſt be clear: 
And, Honour, be thou judge. | 

Seb. Honour befriend us both. 

Beware, I warn thee yet to tell thy griefs 

In terms becoming majeſty to hear: 

warn thee thus, becauſe I know thy temper 
Is infolent and haughty to ſuperiors : 

How often haſt thou brav'd my peaceful court, 
Fill'd it with noiſy brawls, and windy boaſts; 
And with paſt ſervice, nauſcouſly repeated, 
Reproach'd even me, thy prince! | 

Dor. And well Imight, when you forgot reward, 
The part of Heaven in kings: for puniſhment 
Is hangman's work, and drudgery for devils. 

I muſt and will reproach thee with my ſervice, 
Tyrant (it irks me ſo to call my prince), 

But juſt reſentment and hard uſage coin'd 

Th' unwilling word; and, grating as it is, 
Take it, for tis thy due. 

Seb, How, tyrant ! 

Dor, Tyrant! 

Seb. Traitor! that name thou canſt not echoback: 
That robe of infamy, that circumciſion | 
I hid beneath that robe, proclaim thee traitor : 
And, if a name 
More foul than traitor be, 'tis renegade. 


Dor. 


[rant, 


Der, If I'm a traitor, think, and bluſh, thou ty- 


Whoſe injuries betray'd me into treaſon, 
Lcd my loyalty, unhing'd wy faith, 


And hurried me from hopes of heaven to hell. 
All cheſe, and all my yet unfinifh'd crimes, 
When I ſhall riſe to plead before the ſaints, 
charge on thee to make thy damning ſure, 
Seb. Thy old prefumptuous arrogance again, 
Thar bred my firſt diſlike, and then my loathing. . 
Once more be warn'd, and know me for thy king. 
Dor. Toowell ] know thee, but for king no mores 
This is not Liſhon, nor the circle this * 
Where like a ſtatue thou haſt ſtood beſieg d 
By ſycoptrants, and fools, the growth of-courts ; 
Where thy gull'd 5 in all the gaudy round 
Met nothing but a lye in every face; 
And the groſs flattery of a gaping crowd, ; 
Envious who firſt ſhonld catch and firſt applaud - 
The ſtuff or royal nonſenſe : when I ſpoke, f 


My honeft homely words were carp'd and cenſur d, 
For want of courtly ſtyle: related actions, 


Though modeſtly reported, pafs'd for boaſts: 
Secure of merit if I aſk'd reward, l 
Thy hungry minions thought their rights invaded, 
And the bread ſnatch'd from pimps and paraſites, 
Henriquez anſwered, with a ready lye, 
To fave his king's, the. boon was begg'd before, 
Seb. What ſay ſt thou of Henriquez ? Now by 
Heaven 
Thou mov'ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts. 
Dor. And therefore 'twas to gall thee, that 1 
nam'd him, ; 
That thing, that nothing but a cringe and fmile g 
Thar woman, but more daub'd; ar, if a man, 
Corrupted to a woman; thy man-miſtreſs, 
Seb. All falſe as hell, or thou. 
Dar. Ves; full as falſe 
As that I ſerv'd thee fifteen hard campaigns, _ 
And pitch'd thy ſtandard in thoſe foreign fields: 
By me thy greatneſs grew, thy years grew with it. 
But thy ingratitude outgrew . both. 4 
Seb. I ſee to what thou tend'ſt; but tell me firſt, 
f thoſe great acts were done alone for me , 
If love produc'd not ſome, and pride the reſt? 
Dor. Why, love does all that's noble here below. 
But all th' advantage of that love was thine: 
For, coming fraughted back, in either hand 
With palm and olive, victory and peace, 
was indeed prepar'd to aſk my own 


| (For Violante's vows were mine before): 


Thy malice had prevention, ere I ſpoke ; 
And aſk'd me Violante for Henriquez, 
Seh. I meant thee a reward of greater worth. 
Dor. FRO juſtice wanted, could reward be. 
op'd ? WET go 
Could the robb'd paſſenger expect a bounty 
From thoſt rapacious hands who ſtripp'd him firſt 2 
Seb. He had my promiſe, ere I knew thy love, 
Dor, at ſervices deſery'd thou ſhould re- 
yoke it. | a 


Sed, 
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Seb. Thy inſolence had cancell'd all thy ſervice; 
To violate my laws, even in my court, 
Sacred to peace, and ſafe from all affronts; 
Even to my face, and done in my deſpite, 
Under the wing of awful majeſty, 
To ſtrike the man I lov'd ! 
Dor. Ev'n iu the face of heaven, a place more 
ſacred, 
Would I have ſtruck the man, who, prompt by 
„ | | 
Would ſeize my right, and rob me of my love: 
But, for a blow provok d by thy injuſtice, 
The haſty product of a juſt deſpair, 
When he refus'd to meet me in the field, 
That thou ſhould make a coward's cauſe thy own! 
Ss. He durſt : nay, more, deſir d and begg'd 
with tears | 
To meet thy a 446. fairly : *rwas thy fault 
To make it public ; but my duty then 
To interpoſe, on pain of my diſpleaſure, 
Betwixt your ſwords. | 
Dor. On pain of infamy 


He ſhould have diſobey'd. 


Seb. The indiguity thou didſt was meant to me: 
Thy gloomy eyes were caſt on me with ſcorn, 
As who ſhould ſay, the blow was there intcuded; 
But that thou Cidft not dare to lift thy hands 
Againſt anointed power: ſo was I forc'd 
To do a ſovereign juſtice to myſelf. 

And ſpurn thee from by preſence. 

Dor. Thou haſt dar 
To tell me what I durſt not tell myſelf: 

I durſt net think that I was ſpurn'd, and live; 
And live to hear it boaſted to my face; 

All my long avarice of honour loſt, 

Heap'd up in youth, and hoarded up for age: 


ſtream ? 4 | 
He has; and hooting boys may dryſhod paſs, 
And gather pebbles from the naked ford. 
Give me my love, my honour ; give them back: 
Give me revenge while I have breath to ak it. 


Be urg d to ſhield me from thy bold appeal. 
If I have injur'd thee, that makes us equal : 
The wrong, if done, debes d me down to thee, 
But thou haſt charg'd me with ingratirude ; 
Haſt thou not charg'd me ? Speak. 

Dor. Thou know'ſ I have: 
If thou diſown'ft that imputation, draw, 
And prove my charge a lye. 
| Seb. No; to difprove that lye I muſt not draw: 
Be conſcious to thy worth, and tell thy foul 
What thou haſt done this day in my defence: 
To fight'thee after this, what were it elſe 
Than owning that ingratitude thon urg'ſt? 
That iſthmus ſtands between two ruſhing ſeas ; 
Which mouating view each other from atar, 
And ſtrive in vain to meet. 

Dor. I'll cut that iſthmus : 


Thou knowꝰſt I meant not to preſerve thy life, 
But to reprieve it, for my own revenge. 
I ſav d thee out of honourabic malice; 
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Now draw; I ſhould be lothto think thou dar'ft not: 
Beware of ſuch another vile excuſe. 
Sed. O, patience, Heaven 
Dor. Beware of patience too; 
That's a ſuſpicious word: it had been proper, 
Before thy foot had ſpurn'd me; now 'tis bac ; 
Yet, to difarm thee of thy laſt defence, 
I have thy oath for my ſecurity : 
The only boon I begg'd was this fair combat: 
Fight or be perjur'd now; that 's all thy choice, 
Seb. Now can I thank thee as thou woulaſt 
be thank d: [ Drawing, 
Never was vow of honour better paid, 


If my true ſword but hold, than this ſhall be. 


The ſprightty bridegroom on his wedding-night | 


More gladly enters not the liſts of love. 
Why 'tis enjoyment to be ſummon'd thus. 
Go; bear my meſſage to Henriquez' ghoſt, 
And ſay his maſter and his friend reveng'd him. 

Dor. His ghoſt! then is my hated rival dead? 

Sev. The queſtion is beſide our preſent purpoſe, 
Thou ſeeſt me ready; we delay too long. 

Dor. A minute is not much in either's life, 
When there 's but one betwixt us ; throw it in, 
And give it him of us who is to fall. 

Seb, He 's dead: make haſte, and thou mayſt 

yet o'ertake him. | 

Dor. Whenlwas haſty, thou delay'ſ me longer, 
I pr'ythee let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promiſe : for thy life preſerv'd, 

Be kind ; and tell me how that rival died, 
Whoſe death next thine I wiſh'd, 
Seb. If it would pleaſe thee, thou ſhould never 
know: | 
But thou, like jealouſy, enquir'ft a truth, 


| | Which found will torture thee : he died in fight; 
Has Honour's fountain then fuck d back the | 


Fought next my perſon, as in concert fought ; 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for every blow; 
Save when he heav'd his ſhield in my defence, 
And on his naked fide receiv'd my wound: 
Then, when he could no more, he fell at once, 


But roll d his falling body croſs their way, 

Seb. Now by this honour'd order which I wear, | 
More gladly would I give than thou dar'f atk it: 
Nor ſhall the ſacred character of king 


And made a bulwark of it for his prince. 
Dar. I never can forgive him ſuch a death! 
| Seb, 1 propheſied thy proud foul could not 
„ 
Now judge thyſclf who beſt deſerv'd my love. 
I knew you both; and (durſt I ſay ?) as Heaven 
Foreknew among the ſhining angel hoſt 


Who ſhould ſtaud firm, who fall. 


Dor. Had he been tempted ſo, fo had he fall'n; 
And fo, had I been favour'd, had I ſtood. 

Sch. What had been, is unknown ; what is, ap- 
Confeſs he juſtly was preferr'd to thee, [pears: 

Dor. Had I been born with his indulgent ſtars, 
My fortune had been his, and his been mine, 
O, worſe than hell ! what glory have I loſt, 
And what has he acquir'd by ſuch a death! 
I ſhould have fallen by Sebaſtian's fide, 
My corpſe had been the bulwark of my king : 
His glorious end was a patch'd-work of fate, 
III forted with a ſoft ==" oro ia life: 
It ſuited better with my life than his 


So to have died: mine had been of a piece, 
Spent in your ſervice, dying at your fect, 


Js 
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geg. The more effeminate and ſoft his life, 
The more his fame, to ſtruggle to the-field, | 
And meet his glorious fate: confeſs, proud ſpirit, 
(For, 1 will have it from thy very mouth) 

That better he deſerv'd my love than thou. 


Dor. O, whither wouldit thou drive me? I muſt 


rant, 
Ves, 1 — grant, but with a ſwelling ſoul, 
Henriquez had your love with more deſert : 
For you he fought and died ; I fought againſt you : 
| Turough all the mazes of the bloody field 
Hunted your ſacred life; which that I miſs'd 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 
Not of my ſoul; my foul 's a rcgicide, 
Seb. Thou might ſt have given it a more gentle 
name: 
Thou mean'ſt to kill a tyrant, not a king. 
Speak, didſt thou not, Alonzo ? 
Dor. Can I ſpeak ? 
Alas, I cannot anſwer to Alonzo : 
No, Dorax cannot anſwer to Alonzo : 
Alonzo was too kind a name for me. 
Then, whenIfought and conquer'd withyour arms, 
In that bleſt age I was the man you nam'd : 
Till rage and pride debas'd me into Dofax ; 
And loſt, like Lucifer, my name above. 
Sch. Yet twice this day I ow'd my life to Dorax. 
Dor. 1fav*dyou but to kill you: there'smy grief. 
Seb. Nay, if thou canſt be griev'd, thou canſt 
e | 
Thou couldſt not be a villain, tho' thou wouldſt: 
Thou own'ſt too much in owning thou haſt err'd : 
And I too little, who provok d thy crime. 
Dor. O, ſtop this headlong torrent of your good- 
It comes too faſt upon a feeble ſoul, [neſs ; 
Half-drown'd in tears before; ſpare my confuſion, 
For pity ſpare, and ſay not, firſt you err'd. 
For yet I have not dar d, through guilt and ſhame, 
To throw myſelf bencath your royal feet. 
Now ſpurn this rebel, this proud renegade ; 
"Tis juſt you ſhould, nor will I more complain. 
Seb. Indeed thou ſhouldſt not aſk forgiveneſs 
hiſt, | 
But thou prevent'ſt me ſtill in all that's noble. 
Ves, I will raiſe thee up with better news: 
Thy Violante's heart was ever thine ; 
Compell'd to wed, becauſe ſhe was my ward, 
Her foul was abſent when ſhe gave her hand: 
Nor could my threats, or his purſuing courtſhip, 
Effect the conſummation of his love: 
do ſtill indulging rears, ſhe pines for thee, 
A widow and a maid. 
Dor. Have I been curſing Heaven,while Heaven 
bleſs'd me 
I ſhall run mad with ecſtaſy of joy: 
What, in one moment to be reconcil'd 
To Heaven, and to my king, and to my love! 
But pity is my friend, and ftops me ſhort, 
or my unhappy rival. Poor Hennquez ! 
Seh. Art thou ſo generous too, to pity him? 
Nay, then I was unjuſt to love him better. 
ere let me ever hold thee in my arms; 
And all our quarrels be but ſuch as theſe, 
Who ſhall love beſt, and cloſeſt ſhall embrace: 
Be what Henriquez was—be my Alonzo, 
Os | ; 


Ir 


ver 
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[Of Heaven to bleſs me thus. 


| 
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Dor. What, my Alonzo, ſaid you? my Alonzo} 
Let my fears thank you, for I cannot ſpeak 
And it I could, [ mine. 
Words were not made to vent ſuch thoughts as 
$26. Thou canſt not ſpeak, and I can ne er be 
ſilent, 

Some ſtrange reverſe of fate muſt ſure attend 
This vaſt profuſion, this extravagance 

"Tis gold ſo pure, 
It cannot bear the ſtamp without allay. - 
Be kind, ye pow'rs, and take but half away: 
With eaſe the gifts of fortune I reſign z 


But let my love and friend be ever mine. 


8 38. Antony and Ventidius. DRYDEN. 
Ant. THEY tell me tis my birth-day ; and I'll 
keep it 
With double pomp of ſadneſs. 
'Tis what the day deſerves which gave me breath. 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung m the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
Till all my fires were ſpent, and then caſt down- 
wards 
To be trod out by Czfar ? 
Vent. Aide] On my foul 
'Tis mourntul, wondrous mournful ! 
Ant. Count thy gains ; 
Now, Antony, wouldſt thou be born for this? 
Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has ſtarv'd thy wanting age. 
Vent. [Aide] How ſorrow ſhakes him! 
So now the tempeſt tears him up by th' roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 
Ant. | Having thrown himſelf down.) 
Lie there, thou ſhadow of an emperor 
The place thou preſſeſt on thy mother earth 
Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee z 
Some few days hence, and then 'twill be too large, 
When thou 'rt contracted in thy narrow urn, 
Shrunk to a few cold aſhes : then Octavia, 
(For Cleopatra will not live to ſee it) 
Octavia then will have thee all her own, 
And bear thee in her widow'd hand to Cæſar. 
Cæſar will weep, the crocodile will weep, 
To ſee his rival of the univerſe 


| Lie ſtill and peaceful there. I'llthink no more on t. 


Give me ſome muſic; look that it be ſad; 
Len ſoothe my melancholy, till I ſwell 
And burſt myſelf with ſighing 
'Tis ſomewhat to my humour. Stay, I fancy 
[ 'm now turn'd wild, a commoner of nature; 
Of all forſaken, and forſaking all; 


Live in a ſhady foreſt's ſylvan ſcene; | 


Stretch'd at my length beneath ſome blaſted oak, 
| lean my head upon the moſſy bark, 
And look juſt of a piece as I grew from it: 
My uncomb'd locks, matted like miſletoe, 
Hang o'er my hoary face; a murm'ring brook 
Runs at my foot 
Vent. Methinks, I fancy 
Myſelf there too. 
Ant. The herd come jumping by me, 
And fearleſs quench their thirk while 1. lock on, 


und take me for their felluw-Citizeas 


More 
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More of this image, more; it lulls my thoughts. 

Vent. Imuſt diſturb him; I can hold no lon ger. 
c [ Stands before him. 

Ant. (Staring up.] Art thou Ventidius > | 
Fert. Are you Antony ? 

I'm liker what I was, than you to him 

I left you laſt. 
Ant. I 'm angry. 
Frut. So am I. | 
Anti. I would be private: leave me. 
Freut. Sir, I love you, , 

And therefore will not Icave you. 
Ant. Will not leave me? 
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Book III. 
Ant. I'Il help thee I have been a man, Venti. 
Leut. Yes, and a brave one: but Ldius. 

Ast. I know thy meaning 

Bur I have loſt my reaſon, have difgrac'd 

The name of ſol4ter, with inglorious eaſe. 

In the full vintage of my flowing honours 

Sate ſtill, and ſaw it preſt by-other hands. 

| Fortune came ſmiling to my youth, and woo'd , 

And purple greatneſs met my ripen'd years, 

When firſt | came to empire, I was borne 

On tides of people, crowding to my triumphs ; 

The wiſh. of nations, and the willing world 

Receiv'd me as its pledge of future peace, 


Where have you learnt that anſwer? Who am II was fo great, fo happy, fo belov'd, 


Vent. My emperor; the man I love next Heaven. 
Tf I faid more, I think t were ſcarce a ſiu: 
You 're all that's good and godlike. 

Ant. All that 's wretched. 

You will not leave me then? 

 Fent. "Twas too preſuming 

To ſay I would not: but I dare not leave you; 
And tis unkind in you to chide me hence 

80 ſoon, when I ſo far have come to fee you. 

Ant. Now thou haſt ſcen me, art thou ſatisfied? 
For, if a friend, thou haſt beheld enough ; 

And, if a foe, too much. 

Fent. Look, emperor, this is no common dew, 
1 have not wept thele forty years; but now 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes 
1 cannot help her ſoftneſs | 

Ant. By Heaven he weeps, poor good old man 

he weeps ! | 
The big round drops courſe one another down 


The forrows of his cheeks. Stop em, Ventidius, | 


Or ſhall I bluſh to death; they ſer my ſhame, 
Thar caus'd em, full before me. 
Ven. I'll do my beſt. [ friends ; 

Ant. Sure there 's contagion in the rears of 
Yee, 1 have caught it too. Believe me, tis not 
For my own griefs, but thine—nay, father— 

Vem. Emperor! 

Aut. Emperor! why that 's the ſtyle of victory. 
The conqu ring ſoldier, red with unfelt wounds, 
$alates his general ſo: but never more 
Shall that ſound reach my cars. 

 Fent. I warrant you. | 
Ant. Actium, Actium O—— 

Venti. It firs too near you. 

Ant. Here, here it lies; a lump of lead by day; 
And in my ſhort, diſtracted, nightly Cumbcrs, 
The hag that rides my dreams. 

Fent. Out with it: give it vent. 

Ant. Urge not my ſhame— 

I loſt a battle. 


Hen. So has Julius done. [thou thiok &; 


Ant. Thou favour'ft me, and ſpeak ſt not half 


For Julius fought it out, and loſt it fairly: 
But Antony 5 
Vent. Nay, ſtop not. 
Ant. Antony 
ell, thou wilt have it) —like a coward fled, 

led while his ſoldiers fought; fled firſt, Ventidius. 
Thou long'f to curſe me, and I give thee leave. 
I know thou cam'f prepar'd to rail. ER 
Vent. 1 did. . 


7 


Fate could not ruin me; till I took pains, 
And work'd againſt my fortune, chid her from me, 
And turn'd her looſe : yet ſtill ſhe came again, 
My careleſs days, and my luxurious nights, 
At length have wearied her, and now ſhe 's gone; 
Gone, gone, divorc'd for ever ! Help me, ſoldier, 
To curſe this madman, this induſtrious fool, 
Who labour'd to be wretched. Pr'ythee curſe me, 
Vent. No. 

Ant. Why? 

Vent. You are too ſenſible already | 
Of what you 've done, too conſciousof your failings; 
And like a ſcorpion, whipt by others firſt 
To fury, ftivg yourſelf in mad revenge. 
[ would bring balm, and pour it in your wounds, 
Cure your diſtemper'd mind, and heal your for- 
Jul. I know thou wouldſt. [ tunes, 

Vent. I will. 

Ant. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Vent. Lou laugh. | 

Ant. I do, to fee oficious love 
Give cordials to the dead, 

Vent. You would be loſt then? 

Ant. I am. 

Vent. I ſay you are not. Try your fortune. 

Ant. I have to ch utmoſt. Doſt thou think me 

deſperate | 

Without juſt cauſe * No, when I found all loſt 
Beyoad repair, I hid me from the world, 


And learnt to {corn it here; which now I do 


So heartily, I think it is not worth 
The coft of keeping. DONS 
Ven. Cæſar thinks not fo: | 
He ll thank you for the gift he could not take, 
You would be kill'd like Tully, would you? De 
Hold out your throat to Cæſar, and die tamely. 
Ant, No, I can kill myſelf ; and fo reſolve. 
Vent. I can die with you too, when time ſhall 
ſerve : | | 
But fortune calls upon us now to live, 
To fight, to conquer. | 
Ant, Sure thou dream'ſt, Ventidius. [ hours 
Ven No, tis you dream; you ſleep away your 
In deſperate ſloth, miſcall'd philoſophy. 
Up, up, for honour's ſake ; twelve legions wait you, 
And long to call you chief. By painful journeys 
I led 'em, patient both of meat and hunger, 
Down from the Parthian marches to the Nile. 
"Twill do you good to ſee their ſun-burnt faces, 


ha; ſcarr'd cheeks, and chopt hands; there 
virtue in em: Ee 
They "ll 
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Rook III. 
They Il ſell thoſe mangled limbs at dearer rates 
Than yon trim bands can buy. 

Ant. Where left you them ? 

Vent. J ſay, in Lower Syria. 

Ant. Bring 'em hither; 
There may be life in theſe. 


Vent, They will not come. [mis'd aids, 


Ant, Why didſt thou mock my hopes with pro- 


To double my deſpair ? They 're mutinous. 
Vent. Moſt firm and loyal. | 
Ant. Yet they will not march 
To ſuccour me. O trifler! 
Vent. They petition . 
You would make haſte to head em. 1 
Ant. 1 am beſieg d. | [hither ? 
Vent. There's but one way ſhut up how came I 
Ant. I will not ſtir. 
Vent. They would perhaps deſire 
A better reaſon. | 
Ant. I have never us d 
My ſoldiers to demand a reaſon of p 
My actions. Why did they refuſe to march? 
Vent. They ſaid they would not fight for Cle- 
opatra. | 


Axt. What was t they ſaid ? 


Vent. They ſaid they would not fight for Cle- 
| opatra. 

Why ſhould they fight, indeed, to make her con- 

| quer, 

And make you more a ſlave? to gain you kingdoms, 

Which for a kiſs, at your next midnight feaſt, 

You 'il fell to her? — Then ſhe new names her 

jewels, | 

And calls this diamond ſuch or ſuch a tax; 

Each pendant in her ear ſhall be a province. 

Axt. Ventidius, I allow your tongue free licenee 

On all my other faults ; but, on your life, 

No word of Cleopatra; ſhe deſerves 

More worlds than J can loſe. 

Vent. Behold, you pow'rs, 

To whom you have entruſted human kind; 

See Europe, Afric, Aſia put in balance; 

And all weigh'd down. by one light worthleſs 

woman! 

I thnk the gods are Antonies, and give, 

Like prodigals, this nether world away 

To none but waſteful hands. 

Ant. You grow preſumptuous. ng 

Vent. I take the privilege of plain love toſpeak, 

Ant. Plain love! plain arrogance, plain inſo- 
lence! 

Thy men are cowards ; thou, an envious traitor ; 

Who, under ſeeming honeſty, haſt vented | 

The burden of thy rank o'erflowing gall. 

O, that thou wert my equal; great in arms 

As the firſt Cæſar was, that I might kill thee 

Wirhout ſtain to my honour ! 

Vent. You may kill me. 

You have done more already ; call'd me traitor, 
Ant. Art thou not one ? Es 
Vent. For ſhewing you yourſelf, _ 

Which none elſe durſt have done. But had I been 

That name, which I ditdain to ſpeak again, 

needed not have ſought your abject fortunes, 

Come to partake your fate, to die with you, 
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What hinder'd met? have led my conqu'ring eagles 
To fill Octavius' bands? I could have been 
A traitor then, a glorious, happy traitor, 
And not have been ſo call'd. 
Ant. Forgive me, ſoldier; 
I 've been too paſſionate. 

Vent. You thought me falſe; _ 
Thought my old age betray'd you. Kill me, Sirz 
Pray kill me; yet you need not, your unkindneſs 


Has left your {word no work. 


: 12 1 I did not think fo; „ 
I ſaid it in my rage: pr'ythee forgive me 
Why didſt weft ek 3 diſcovery - 
Of what I would not hear? 
Vent. No prince but you 
Could merit that ſincerity I us'd, , * 
Nor durſt another man have ventur'd it: 0 
But you, ere love miſled your wand' ring eyes, : 
Wee ſure the chief and ft of — — | oth of 
Fram'd in the very pride and boaſt of nature, * 85 
Ant. But Cleopatra 
Go on; for I can bear it now. 
Vent. No more. EF 
Ant. — dar'ſt not truſt my paſſion; but thou 
mayſt: 
Thou ds lov'ſt, the reſt have flatter'd me. 
Vent. Heaven's bleſſing on your heart, for that 
kind word. h 
May I believe you love me? Speak again. 
Ant. Indeed I do. Speak this, and this, and this. 
Thy praiſes were unjuſt ; but I Il deſerve em, 
And yet mend all, Do with me what thou wiltz 
Lead me to victory, thou know'ſt the way. 
Vent. And, will you leave this 
Ant. Pr'ythee do not curſe her, | 
And I will leave her; tho* Heaven knows I love 
Beyond life, conqueſt, empire, all but honour ; 
But I will leave her. | | 
Vent. That's my royal maſter. 
And ſhall we fight ? 
Ant. I warrant thee, old ſoldier : 
Thou ſhalt behold me once again in iron 
And, at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud, Come, follow me! 
Vent. O, now I hear my emperor! In that word 
Octavius fell. Gods, let me fee that day; 
And, if I have ten years behind, take all; 
Lell thank you for the exchange. 
Ant. O, Cleopatra! 
Vent. Again! ' _ 
Ant. Ive done. In that laſt figh ſhe went; 
Czfar ſhall know what tis to force a lover 
From all he holds moſt dear. 
Vent. Methinks you breathe 
Another ſoul ; your looks are more divine; 
You ſpeak a hero, and you move a god. 
Ant. O, thou haſt fir'd mel my ſoul 'sup in arms, 
And mans each part about me. Once again 
The noble eagerneſs of fight has ſeiz'd me; 
That eagerneſs, with which I darted upward 
To Caſſius' camp. In vain the ſtcepy hill 
Oppos'd my way z In vain a war of ſpears 
Sung round my head, and planted all my ſhield; 
{ won the trenches, while my foremoſt men 


U 


Lagg'd on the plain below, 
u Vent. 
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Fient. Ye gods, ye gods, h | 
For fuch another honour ! 
Ant. Come on, my ſoldier ; 

Our hearts and arms are ſtill the ſame. I long 
Once more to meet our foes ; that thou and I, 
Like Time and Death, marching before our 

._ Troops, | | 
May taſte fate to em; mow em ont a paſſage, 
And, ent'ring where the utmoſt ſquadrons yield, 
Begin the noble harveſt of the field, 


& 30. Theodo/ius and Marcian. Lex. 
: Theo. H A! what raſh thing art thou, who 
| | ſert'ſt ſo ſmall | 
A value on thy life, thus to preſume 
Againſt the fatal orders I have given, 
Thus ro entrench on Czſar's ſolitude, 
d urge me to thy ruin ? 
Mar. Mighty Czfar, ; 
I have tranſgreſs d; and for my pardon bow 
To thee, as to the gods, when I offend: 
Nor can I doubt your mercy, when you know 
The nature of my crime. I am commiſſion d 
From all the earth to give thee thanks and praiſes, 
Thou darling of mankind! whoſe conqu' ring arms 
Already drown the glory of great Julius; 
| Whoſe deeper reach in laws and policy 
Makes wiſe Auguſtus envy thee in heaven! 
What mean the Fates by ſuch prodigious virtue? 
When ſcarce the manly down yet ſhades thy face, 
With conqueſts thus to over-run the world, 
And make barbarians tremble. O ye gods! 
Should Deſtiny now end thee in the bloom, 
Methinks 1 fee thee mourn'd above the loſs 
Of lov'd Germanicus; thy funerals, 
Like his, are folemniz'd with tears and bl 
Theo. How, Marcian! | 
Mar. Yes, the raging multitude, 
Like torrents, ſet no bound to their mad grief; 
Shave _ wives heads, and tear off their own 
With wild deſpair they bring their infants out, 
To brawl their parents ſorrow in the ſtreets : 
Trade is no more, all courts of juſtice ſtopt; 
With . daſh the windows of their tem- 
Pull ee their altars, break their houſchold gods; 
And fill the univerſal groan is this 
«+ Conſtantinople s loſt, our empire 's ruin'd; 
Since he is gone, that father of his country, 
Since he is dead, O life, where is thy pleaſure ? 
© Rome, O conquer'd worid, where is thy glory? 
Theo. I know thee well, thy cuſtom and thy 
manners. 
Thou didſt upbraid me: but no more of this, 
Not for thy liſe 5 
Mar. What s life without my honour? 
Could you transform yourſelf into a Gorgon, 
Or make that beardleſs face like Jupiter's, 
I would be heard in fpite of all your thunder : 
O pow'r of guilt! you fear to ſtand the teſt 
Which Virtue brings: like ſores your vices 
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Before this Roman healer. But, by the gods, 

Before I go, I'll rip the malady, 

And let the venom flow before your eyes. 

This is a debt to the great Theodoſius, 

The grandfather of your illuſtrious blood: 

And then farewell for ever. 

Theo. Preſuming Marcian ! | 

What canſt thou urge againſt my innocence * . 

Thro' the whole courſe of all my harmlefs youth, 

Ev'n to this hour, I cannot call ro mind 

One wicked act which J have done to ſhame me. 

Mar. This may be true: yet if you give the 
ſway | | 

To other hands, and your poor ſubjects ſuffer, 

Your negligence to them is as the cauſe. 

O Theodoſius, credit me, who know 

The world, and hear how ſoldiers cenſure kings; 

In after-times, if thus you ſhould go on, 

Your memory by warriors will be ſcorn'd, 

As much as Nero or Caligula loath'd; 

They will deſpiſe your ſloth, and backward eaſe, 

More than they hate the others' cruelty. 

And what a thing, ye gods, is ſcorn, or pity ! 

Heap on me, Heaven, the hate of all mankind; 

Load me with malice, envy, deteſtation z 

Let me be horrid to all apprehenſion, | 

And the world ſhun me, ſo I 'ſcape-but ſcorn. 

Theo. Pr'ythee no more. 

Mar. Nay, when the legions make compariſang, 

And ſay, Thus cruel Nero once reſolv'd, 

On Galba's inſurrection, for revenge | 

To give all France as plunder to the army; 

To poiſon the whole ſenate at a feaſt ; | 


To burn the city, turn the wild beaſts out, 


Bears, lions, tigers, on the multitude; | 
That, ſo obſtructing thoſe that quench'd the fire, 
He might at once deſtroy rebellious Rome 


Am I of ſuch a barb'rons bloody temper ? 
Mar. Vet ſome will ſay, This ſhew'd hc had » 
fpirir, 
However fierce, avenging, and pernicious, 
That favour'd of a Roman : but for you, 
What can your partial ſycophants invent, 
To make you room among the emperors ? 
Whoſe utmoſt is the ſmalleſt part of Nero; 
A pretty player, one that can act a hero, 
And never be one. O ye immortal gods 
Is this the old Cæſarean majeſty ? | 
Now, in the name of our great Romulus, 
Why ſing you not, and fiddle too, as he did“ 
Why have you not, like Nero, a Phonaſcus ? 
One to take care of your celeſtial voice ? 
Lie on your back, my lord, and on your ſtomack 
Lay a thin plate of lead, abſtain from fruits; 
And when the buſineſs of the ſtage is done, 
_ with your looſe friends to coſtly _ 
ile the lean arm ung the ground. 
Theo. Leave ar ſay, la 1 chaſte thee; 
Hence, be gone, I fay— . 
Mar. Not till you have heard me ont. 
| Build too, like him, a palace lin'd with gold, 
As long and large as that of th' Eſquiline : 
Incloſe a pool too in it, like the ſea, 


ſhake 


And at the ewpire's coſt let navies meet; 


Adors 


Theo. O cruelty! why tell'ſt thou me of this? 


Book III. 
Adorn your ſtarry chambers too with gems; 
Contrive the plated ceilings to rurn round, 
Witt pipes to caſt ambroſian oils upon you: 
Conſume with this prodigious vanity, 
jn mere perfumes and odorous diſtillation, 
Of ſefterces at once four hundred millions; 
Let naked virgins wait you at your table, 
And wanton Cupids dance and clap their wings. 
No matter what becomes of the poor ſoldiers, 
| $o they perform the drudgery _ are fit for; 
Why, let 'em ſtarve for want of their arrears, 
Drop as they go, and lie like dogs in Citches. 
Theo. Come, you are a traitor ! | 
Mar. Go to, you are a boy 
Or by the gods 
Theo, If arrogance like this, 


niſhed, 
I'll write myſelf a coward ; die, then, villain, 
A death too glorious for fo bad a man, 
) By Theodoſius hand. 


DNR A M 6s 
| : Thou 't ſaid, and done, and brought to my re- 


membrance, - 

[ grow already weary of my life. 

Mar. My lord, I take your word: ycu do not 

know - . | 

The wounds which rage within your coantry's 
bowels 0 

The horrid uſage of the ſuffering ſoldier: 

But why will not our Theodoſius know? 

lf you eatruſt the government to others 

That act theſe crimes, who but yourſelf 's toblame? 

Be witneſs, O ye gods! of my plain dealing, 

Of Marcian's honeſty, howe'er degraded. 

thank you for my baniſhment : but, alas! 

My loſs is little to what ſoon will follow! 

Reflect but on yourſelf and your own joys ; 


8 


And to the emperor's face, ſhould ſcape unpu-{ Let not this lethargy for ever hold you. 


'T was rumour'd thro' the city, that you lov'd; 
That e ſhould be ſolemniz'd; 

W hen on a ſudden here you ſend your orders 
That this bright favourite, the lov'd Eudoſia, 


[ Marcian diſarms him, but 1s zoounded.\ Should loſe her head. 


Mar. Now, Sir, where are you? 
| What, in the name of all our Roman ſpirits, 


Now charms my hand f.om giving thee thy fate? 


Has he not cut me off from all my honours ? 
Tora my commiſſions, tham'd me to the earth, 
RBaniſh'd the court, a vagabond for ever? 

$3. Do not the ſoldiers hourly aſk it from me? 


Theo. O heaven and earth! What ſay'ſt thou 
That L have ſeal'd the death of my Eudoſia 
Mar. Tis your own hand and fignet: yet I 
ſwear, | 
Tho' you have given to female hands your ſway, 
And therefore I, as well as the whole army, 
For ever ought to curſe all womankind ; 


Sigh their own wrongs, and beg me to revenge] Yet when the virgin came, as ſhe was doom'd, 


bl 
em? | | 
What hinders now, but that I mount the throne, 


And make, beſides, this purple youth my footſtool ? 


The armies court me: and my country's cauſe, 
The injuries of Rome and Greece, perſuade me. 


And on the ſcaffold, for that purpoſe rais'd 

Without the walls, appear'd before the army 

Theo, What! on a ſcaffold! ha! before the 
army ? 


Mar. How quickly was the tide of fury turn'd 


e, Shew but this Roman blood which he has drawn, | To ſoft compaſſion, and relenting tears 


"3 Did not, for leſs than this, the latter Brutus, 


Becauſe he thought Rome wrong'd, in perſon head | From that fair 


42 Againſt his friend a black conſpiracy, 
And ſtab the majeſty of all the world? 


Theo. Act as you pleaſe: I am within your pow'r. 


They 'll make me emperor whether I will or no: | But when the axe 


Sever'd the brighteſt beauty of the earth 


y—had you heard the groan 
Which, like a peal of diſtant thunder, ran ; 


thought, 


Mar. Did not the former Brutus, for the crime] By the immediate darkneſs that fell round us, 
f Sextus, drive old Tarquin from his kingdom? Whole nature was concern d at ſuch a ſuff ring, 


And ſhall this prince too, by permitting others 


And all the gods were angry. 


To act their wicked wills, and lawleſs pleaſures, - Theo. O Pulcheria! 


Raviſh from the empire its dear health; 
Well-being, happineſs, and ancient glcry ? 
Goon in this diſhonourable reſt ? 


Cruel, ambitious ſiſter] this muſt be 
Thy doing. O, ſupport me, noble Marcian! 
Now, now 's the time, if thou dar'ſt ſtrike : behold, 


Shall he, I ſay, dream on, while the ſtarv'd troops I offer thee my breaſt; with my laſt breath, 


Lie cold and waking in the winter camp; 
And, like pin'd birds, for want of ſuſtenance, 
Feed on the haws and berries of the fields? 

0 remper, temper me, ye gracious gods 

Cie to my hand forbearance, ty be 

I; conſtant loyalty ! I would but ſhake him, 
Rouſe him a little from this death of honour, 
And ſhew him what he ſhould be. 

Theo. You accuſe me, 

As if I were ſome monſter moſt unheard of 
Firſt, as the ruin of the army; then 

0' raking your commiſſion : but by Heaven 
I ſwear, O Marcian ! this I never did, 

Nor nel er intended it: nor fay I this 

To aher thy tern uſage z for with wharg 


13ck 


ders 


Lell thank thee too, if now thou draw'ſt my blood. 
Were I to live, thy counſel ſhould direct me; 
Bur 'tis too late FR 
Mar. He faints! What, hoa, there! Lucius! 
My lord the emperor! Eudoſia lives; 
She 's here, or will be in a minute, moment! 
Quick as the thought, ſhe calls you to the temple. 
O, Lucius, help!—1 've gone too far; bur ſee, 
He breathes again.— Eudoſia has awak'd him, 
Theo. Did you not name Eudoſia ? 
Mar. Yes, the lives: | 
did but feign the ſtory of her death, 
To find how near you plac'd her ro your heart: 


If ever I rebuke you thus again! 
Vuz Yet 


Throvgh all the armed hoſt, you would have 


And may the gods rain all their plagues upon me, 


— 
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Yet tis moſt certain that you ſign'd her death, 
Not knowing what the wiſe Pulcheria offer'd, 
Who left it in my hand to ſtartle you: 
But, by my life and fame, I did not think 
It would have touch'd your life. O pardon me, 
Dear prince, my lord, my emperor, royal maſter; 
Droop not becavſe I utter'd ſome raſh words, 
And was. a madman. —By the immortal gods 
I love you as my foul: whate'er I ſaid, 
My tho» gh:s were otherwiſe; believe theſe tears, 
Which do not uſe to flow : all ſhall be well. 
I ſwear that there are ſeeds in that ſweet temper, 
T atone for all the crimes in this bad age. 
Theo. | thank thee firſt for my Eudoha's life. 
W hat but my love could have call d back that life 
Which thou haſt made me hate? But, O, me- 
thought 
Twas hard, dear Marcian, very hard, from thee, 
From him I ever reverenc'd as my father, | 
To hear fo harſh a meſſage !—But no more; 
We 're —_— thy hand, Nay, if thou wilt not 
rife, 
And let me fold my arms about thy neck, 
IIIl not believe thy love: in this forgive me. 
Firſt let me wed Eudoſia, and we Ill out; 
We wiil, my general, and make amends 
For all that 's paſt: glory and arms, ye call, 
And Marcian leads me on! 
Mar. Let her not reſt, then; | 
Eſpouſe her ſtraight : III firike you at a heat. 
May this great humour get large growth within 


„ | 

And be encourag'd by the embold'ning gods! 

O what a fight will this be to the ſoldier, 

To ſee me bring you dreſs'd in ſhining armour, 

To head the ſhouting ſquadrons !——0O ye gods 

Methinks I hear the echoing cries of joy, 

The ſounds of trumpets, and the beat of drums ; 

I fee each ſtarving ſoldier bound from earth, 

As if a god by miracle had rais'4 him; 

And, with beholding you, grow fat again! 

Nothing but gazing eyes, and opening mouths, 

Checks red with joy, and lifted hands about you; 

Some wiping the glad tears that trickle down 

With broken To's, and with ſobbing raptures ; 

Crying, To arms! he s come; our emperor's come 

To win the world Why, is not this far better 

Than lolling in a lady's lap, and ſlecping, 

Faſtingor praying? Come, come, you ſhall be merry: 
nd for Eudoſia, ſhe is yours already: 

Maccian has ſaid it, Sir; ſhe ſhall be yours. 
Theo. O Marcian ! O my brother, father, all 

Thou beſt of friends! moſt faithful couplellor ! 

II find a match for thee too, ere I reſt, 

To make thee love me. For, when thou art with 


me. 
I'm ſtrong and well; but when thou'rt gone, I'm 
nothing. 


$ 40. Gloſter and Haſtings. Rowe. 


Ghft. M Y lord, y are well encounter'd ; here 
. has been | 


EXTRACTS, Boon 11. 


Believe me, ſhe has won me much to pity her: 
Alas! her gentle nature was not made | 
To buffet with adverſity: I told her 
How worthily her cauſe you had befriended ; 
How much for your good fake we meant to do; 
That you had ſpoke, and all things ſhould be well, 
Hat. Your highueſs binds me ever to your ſer- 
vice. 
Ga. You know your friendſhip is moſt potent 
with us, | 
And ſhares our power. But of this enovgh, 
For we have other matter for your ear; 
The ſtate is out of tune: diſtracting fears, 
And jealous doubts, jar in our public counſels; 
Amid the wealthy city murmurs riſe, 
Lewd railings, and reproach on thoſe that rule, 
With open ſcorn or government; hence cred, 
And public truſt twixt man and man, are broke, 
The golden ſtreams of commerce are withheld, 
Which fed the wants of needy hinds and artilans, 
Who therefore curſe the great, and threat re- 
bdellion. . 
Haff. The reſty knaves are over-run with cafe, 
As plenty ever is the nucſe of faction; 
If in good days, like theſe, the headſtrong herd 
Grow madly wanton, and repine, it is 
Becauſe the reins of pow'r are held too ſlack, 
And reverend authority of late 
Has worn a face of mercy more than juſtice, 
Gloft. Beſhrew my heart! but you have well 
divin'd 
The ſource of theſe diſorders. Who can wonder 
If riot and miſrule o'erturn the realm, 
When the crown fits upon a baby brow ? 
Plainly to ſprak—hence comes the gen'ral cry, 
And ſum of all complaint: 'twill ne'er be well 
With England (thus they talk) while children 
| aver... [that? 
Haft. Tis true the king is young; but what of 


We feel no want of Edward's riper years, 


While Gloſter's valour and moſt princely wiſdom 

So well ſupply our infant ſovereign's place, 

His youth's ſupport, and guardian to his throne. 
GL. The council (much I'm bound to thank 

em for 't) | 35 

Have plac'd a pageant ſceptre in my hand, 

Barren of pow'r, and ſubject to controul ; 

Scorn'd by my foes, and uſeleſs to my friends, 

O worthy 'ord } were mine the rule indeed, 

[think I ſhould not ſuffer rank offence 

At large to lord it in the commonweal ; 

Nor would the realm be rent by diſcord thus, 

Thus fear and doubr, betwixt diſputed titles. 
Hat. Of this I am to learn; as not ſuppoſing 

A doubt hke this | 1 
Gloft. Ay, marry, but there is; | 

And thatof much concern. Have you not heard 

| How, on a late. occaſion, Doctor Shaw © 


Of Edward's iſſue ? by right grave authority 
Of learning and religion plainly proving, 

A baſtard ſcion never ſhould be grafted 
Upon a royal ſtock; from thence, at full 


A fair petitioner this morning with us; 


Ce 


1 Diſcourſing on my brother's former contract 


Fo Lady Elizabeth Lucy, long before vis 


« 
1 
[1 
1 


Has mov'd the people much about the lawfulnels 
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II. | 
His jolly match with that ſame buxom widow | For me, I aſk no more than honour gives, 
The queen he left behind him To think me yours, and rank me with your friends. 
Haft. Ill befal Hal. Accept what thanks a grateful heart 
Such meddling priefts, who kindle up confuſion, ſhould pay. 
And vex the quiet world with their vain ſeruples! O princely Gloſter! judge me not ungent!e, 
0; By Heaven, tis done in perfect ſpite to peace, Of manners rude; and infolent of ſpeech, 
Ig Did not the king, f, when the public ſafety is in queſtion, 
we Our royal maſter, Edward, in concurrence My zeal flows warm and eager from my tongue. 
With his eſtates aſſembled, well determine Galt. Enough of this; to deal in wordy com- 
"= What courſe the ſov'reign rule ſhould take hence- | . pliment 
forward ? „„ Is much againſt the plainneſs of my nature 
When ſhall the deadly hate of faction ceaſe, I judge you by myſelf, a clear true ſpirit ; 
When ſhall our long-divided land have reſt, And, as ſuch, once more join you to my boſom. 
If every peevith, moody malecontent Farewel, and be my friend. [ Exit. 
J Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar, Haſt. 1 am not read, 
| Fright them with dangers, and perplex their | Nor {kill'd and practis'd, in the arts of greatneſs, 
©, brains, LS To kindle thus, and give a ſcope to — 
ws Each day, with ſome fantaſtic giddy change ? The duke is ſurely noble; but he touch'd me 
. Gloft. What if ſome pàtriot, for the public good, | Ev'n on the tend'reſt point, the maſter-ſtring 


Should vary from your ſcheme, new-mould the That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. 

il | ſtate ? I own the glorious ſubject fires my breaſt, 
Haft. Curſe on the innovating hand attempts it!] And my foul's darling paſſion ſtands confeſs d; 

Remember him, the villain, righteous Heaven, | Beyond or love's or friendſhip's facred band, 


ale, In thy great day of vengeance ! Blaſt the traitor, | Beyond myſelf, I prize my native land: 
4 And his pernicious counſels, who for wealth, On this foundation would I build my fame, 
; For pow'r, the pride of greatneſs, or revenge, And emulate the Greek and Roman name; 
| Would plunge his native land 1n civil wars ! Think England's peace bought cheaply with my 
6. You go too far, my lord. blood, 
Haft. Your highneſs' pardon—— And die with pleaſure for my country's good. 
" Have we fo ſoon forgot thoſe days of ruin, 
wy When York and Lancaſter drew forth the battles? 9 5 | | | 
* When, like a matron butcher'd by her ſons, § 41. Guſtavus and Dalecarlians. BROOKE. 
me And caſt beſide ſome common way, a ſpectacle 2 
Of horror and affright to paſſers by, I Dale. L* us all ſee him! a 
Our groaning country bled at ev'ry vein 24 Dale. Yes, and hear him too. 
1 When murders, rapes, and maſſacres prevail'd ; 34 Dale. Let us be ſure tis he himſelf. 
F When churches, palaces, and cities blaz'd ; 4% Dale. Our general. Z 
= When inſolence and barbariſm triumph'd, 3th Dale. And we will fight while weapons can 
* And ſwept away diſtinẽtion; peaſants trod be found. 5 
ay Upon the necks of nobles : low were laid 6 Dale. Or hands to wield them. þ 
_ The reverend croſier and the holy mitre, 7 Dale. Get on the bank, Guſtavus. 
m—_ And deſolation cover'd all the land; '| Anderſon. Do, my lord. 
Who can remember this, and not, like me, Guy/ftavus, My countrymen !—— 
ret Here vow to ſheath a dagger in his heart „ Dale. Ho! hear him! 
_ Whoſe damn'd ambition would renew thoſe hor- 24 Dale. Peace 
rors, | | 34 Dale, Peace! 
And ſet once more that ſcene of blood before us: | 4% Dale. Peace : [hearts, 
Glofl. How now ! fo hot! | Guſ. Amazement. I perceive hath fill'd your 
ls, Haft. So brave, and fo reſolv'd. And joy for that your loſt Guſtavus, Icap'd 
G. Is then our friendſhip of ſolittle moment, | Uhro' wounds, impriſonments, and chains, and 
hat you could arm your hand againſt my life ? deaths, | 


Haſt. I hope your highneſs does not think 1 Thus ſudden, thus nnlook'd for, ſtands before Ye, 


2 


meant it; As one eſcap'd from cruel hands I come, 
5 No, Heaven forefend that e er your princely perſon | From hearts that ne'er kaew pity, dark and 
18 Should come within the ſcope of my reſent- vengeful; 
F ment. I Who quaff the tears of orphans, bathe in blood, 
war Glo. O noble Haſtings! Nay, I muſt embrace | And Know no muſic bur the groans of Sweden. 
you: 8 Vet, not for that my ſiſter's early innocence, | 
1lneſs By holy Paul, y' are a right honeſt man; and mother's age, now grind beneath captivity z 
The time is full of dangerand diſtruſt, Nor that one bloody, one remorſeleſs hour 
y nd warns us to be wary, Hold me not »wept my great fire and kindred from my fide ; 
Too apt for jealouſy and light ſurmiſe, | for them Guſtavus weeps not; tho my eyes 
If, when I mean to lodge you next my heart, Were far leſs dear, for them I will not weep. 
q | put your truth to trial. Keep your loyalty, zut, O great parent, ven think en _ ; 
| And live, your king and country's beſt ſupport : | * numberleſs, tl y nameleſs, hame fu ws 
Vis — "EY | | 
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My widow'd country! Sweden ! when I think 

Upon thy deſolation, ſpite of rage— 

And vengeance that would choke them—tears will 
flow. : | | 

And. O, they are villains, ev'ry Dane of them, 
Practis'd to ſtab and ſmile, to ſtab the babe 
That imiles upon them. 

Arn. What accurſed hours EY 
Roll o'er thoſe wretches who to fiends like theſe, 
In their dear I berty, have barter'd more 
Than worlds will rate for! 

Guf. O Liberty, Heaven's choice prerogative ! 
True bond of law, thou ſocial foul of property, 
Thou breath of reaſon, life of life itſelf! 

For thee the valiant bleed. O facred Liberty! 
Wing d from the ſumtacr's ſaare, from ſlatt'ring 
ruin, 
Like the bold ſtork you ſeck the wint'ry ſhore, 
Leave courts, and pomps, and palaces to ſlaves, 
Cleave to the cold, and reſt upon the ſtorm. 
Upborne by thee, my ſoul diſdain'd the terms 
Of empire, offer d at the bands of tyrants. 
With thee I fought this fav'rite foil ; with thee 
Theſe fav'rite foas I ſought; thy ſons, O Liberty | 
For een amid the wilds of life you lead them, 
Lift their low - rafted cottage to the clouds, 
Smile o'er their heaths, and from their mountain 


tops 
Beam glory to the nations. 
All. Liberty! Liberty! 
Guf. Are ye not mark'd, ye men of Dalecarlia, 
Are ye not mark d by all the circling world 
As the great ſtake, the laſt effort for liberty 
Say, is it not your wealth, the thirſt, the food, 
The ſcope and bright ambition of your fouls ? 
Why elle have yeu, and your renown'd forefa- 
thers, | 
From the proud ſummit of their glitt'ring thrones 
Caſt down the mightieſt of your lawful kings, 
That _ the bold infringement > What but 
| iberty, 
Thro' the nne courſe of thirteen hundred years, 
Aloof hath held invaſion from your hills, 
And ſanctiſicd their ſhade *— And will ye, will ye 
Shrink from the hopes of the expecting world; 
Bid your high Lonours ſtoop to foreign inſult; 
And in one hour give up to infamy 
The harveſt of a thouſand years of glory > 
1 Dale. No. 
24 Dale. Never, never. 
34 Dale. Periſh all firſt. 
4th Dale. Die all! 
G. Yes, die by piece-meal ! 
Leave not a limb o'er which a Dane may triumph ! 
Now from my ſoul I joy, I joy, my friends, 
To ſee ye fear'd ; to fee that c'en your foes 
Do juſtice to your valours! There they be, 
The — of kingdoms, ſumm'd in yonder 


Yet kept aloof, yet trembling to aſſail ye. 

And, O, when 1 look round and fee you here, 
Cf number ſhort, but prevalent in virtue, | 
My heart ſwells high, and burns for the encounter, 
True ccurage but from oppoſition grows; 

And what are fiity, wiat a thouſand flaves, 
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Match'd to the ſinew of a ſingle arm 
That ſtrikes for liberty—thar ſtrikes to ſave 
His fields from fire, his infants from the ſword, 


And his large honours from eternal infamy ? 
What, doubt we then? Shall we, ſhall weſtand here, 
Till motives that might warm an ague's froſt, 
And nerve the coward's arm, ſhat] poorly ſerve 
To wake us to refiſtance *—Let us on 
O, yes, I read your lovely fierce impatience; 
You thall nor be withheld; we will ruth e 
them — 5 - 

This is indeed to triumph, where we hold 
Three kingdoms in our toil ! Is it not glorious, 
I hus to appal the bold, meet force with fury, 
And puſh yon torrent back, till ev'ry wave 
Flee to its fountain? 

34 Dale. On, lead us on, Guſtavus; one word 

more 

Is but delay of conqueſt. 
Gi. Take your wiſh. 
He who wants arms may grapple with the foe, 
And fo be furniſh'd. You, moſt noble Anderton, 
Divide our pow'rs, and with the fam'd Olaus 
Teke the left rovte—You, Eric, great in arms! 
With the renown'd Nederbi, hold the right, 
And ſkirt the foreſt down : then wheel at once, 
Confeſs'd to view, and cloſe up all the vale; 
Myſelf, and my moſt valiant couſin here, 
Th' invincible Arvida, gallant Sivard, 
Arnoldus, and theſe hundred hardy vet'rans, 
Will pour directly on, and lead the onſet. 
Joy, joy, I ſee confeſs'd from ev'ry eye, 


high ! 
Thin tho' our ranks, tho' ſcanty be our bands, 
Bold are our hearts, and nervous are our hands. 
With us, truth, juftice, fame, and freedom cloſe, 
Each fingly equal to an hoſt of foes : 
| feel, I feel them fill me out for fight, 
They lift my limbs as feather'd Hermes light 
Or like the bird of glory, tow'ring high, 
Thunder within his 4 and lightning in his exe 


$ 42. 
Crift. TE L L me, Guſtavus, tell me why 15 
th”: 
That, as a ſtream diverted from the banks 
Of ſmooth obedience, thou haſt drawn thoſe men 
Upon a dry unchannell'd enterpriſe, 
To turn their inundation * Are the lives 
Of my miſguided peop'e held to light, 
That thus thou'dfi puſh them on the keen rebuke 
Of guarded majeſty ; where juſtice waits, 
All awful and reſiſtleſs, to aſſert 
Th' impervious rights, the ſanclitude of kings; 
And blaſt rebellion ? . 
Guf. Juſtice, ſanctitude, 


Gruflavuus and Crifiiern. BROOKE. 


thou tyrant ? 
Yes, if perdition be the rule of pow'r, 
[f wrongs give right, O then, ſupreme in miſchief, 


His couch from luſt, his daughters from pollution, 


Your limbs tread vigorous, and your breaſts beat 
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And rights! O, paticnce ' Rights ! what rights, 
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Too narrow for thy claim. But if thou think'ſt 
That crowns are vilely propertied, like coin, 

To be the means, the ſpecialty of luſt, 

And ſenſual attribution ; if thou think'f 

That empire is of titled birth or blood ; 

That nature, in the proud behalf of one, 

Shall diſenfranchiſe all her lordly race, 

And bow her gen'ral iſſue to the yoke 

Of private domination; then, thou proud one, 
Here know me for thy king. Howe'er, be told, 
Not claim hereditary, not the truſt 

Of frank election, | 

Not ev'n the high anointing hand of Heaven, 

Czn authoriſe oppreſſion, give a law 

For lawleſs pow'r, wed faith to violation, 

On reaſon build miſrule, or juſtly bind 

Allegiance to injuſtice. Tyranny 

Abfolves all faith; and who invades our rights, 
Howe'er his own commence, can never be 

But an uſurper. But for thee, for thee 

There is no name. Thou haſt abjur'd mankind, 
Paſh'd ſafety from thy bleak, unſocial fade, 
And wag'd wild war with univerſal nature. 
Ci. Licentious traitor! thou canſt talk it 

largely. 
Who made thee umpire of the rights of kings, 
And pow'r, prime attribute—as on thy tongue 
The poiſe of battle lay, and arms of force, 
To throw defiance in the front of duty? 
Look round, unruly boy! thy battle comes 
Like raw, disjointed muſt' ring, feeble wrath, 
A war of waters, borne againſt the rock 
Of our firm continent, to fume, and chafe, 
And ſhiver in the toil. | | 
Guſ. Miſtaken man! 

I come wo gg and ſtrengthen'd in thy weak- 


nels ; 

For tho“ the ſtructure of a tyrant's throne 
Riſe on the necks of half the ſuff ring world, 
Fear trembles in the cement; pray'rs, and tears, 
And ſecret curſes, ſap its mould'ring baſe, 
And ſteal the pillars of allegiance from it: 
Then let a ſingle arm but dare the ſway, - 
Headlong it turns, and drives upon deſtruction. 

Trol. Profane, and alien to tke love of heaven ! 
Art thou ſtill harden'd to the wrath divine, 
That hangs o'er thy rebellion ? Know'ſt thou not 
Thou art at enmity whos g. caſt out, 


Made an anathema, a curſe enrall'd 


Among the faithful, thou and thy adherents , 
Shorn from our holy church, and offer'd up 
As ſacred to damnation ? | 

Guſ. Yes, I know, 
When ſuch as thou, with ſacrilegious hand, 
Scize on the apoſtolic key of heaven, 
It then becomes a tool for crafty knaves 
To ſhut out virtue, and unfold thoſe gates 


That Heaven itſelf had barr'd againſt the luſts 
Of avarice and ambition. - Soft and ſweet, 


As looks of charity, or voice of lambs 

That bleat upon the mountain, are the words 
Of Chriſtian mcekneſs! miſſion all divine! 
The law of Jove ſole mandate. But your gall, 
Ye Swediſh prelacy, your gall hath turn'd 

The werds of ſweet, but indigeſicd peace, 


, 


To wrath and bitterneſs. Ve Hhallow d men, 
In whom vice ſanctiſies, whoſe precepts teach 
Zeal without truth, religion without virtue; 


Who ne'er preach Heaven but with a downward 


eye, 4 f [ looſe 
That turns your ſouls to droſs! who, ſheuting, 
The dogs of hell upon us. Thefts andrapes, 
Sack'd towns, and midnight howlings thro? the 
realm, | 
Receive your ſanction. O, tis glorious miſchief! 
When vice turns holy, puts religion on, 
Aſſumes the robe ponritical, the cye 
Of faintly elevation, bleſſeth fin, 
And makes the ſeal of ſweer offended Heaven 


| A fign of blood, a label for decrees 


That Hell would ſhrink to own. 

Crift. No more of this. 
Guſtavus, wouldſt thou yet return to grace, 
And hold thy motions in the ſphere of duty, 
Acceptance might be found. 

G. Imperial ſpoiler ! 
Give me my father, give me back my kindred, 
Give me the fathers of ten thouſand orphans, _ 
Give me the ſons in whom thy ruthleſs ſword 
Has lefr our widows childleſs. Mine they were, 
Both mine, and ev'ry Swede's, whoſe patriot breaſt 


| Bleeds in his country's woundings. O, thou canſt 


not | 
Thou haſt outſinn'd all reck'ning ! Give me then 
My all that's left. my gentle mother there, 


| And ſpare yon little trembler. 


Crift. Yes, on terms 

Of compact and ſubmiſſion. 

Guf. Ha! with thee ? try, 
Compact with thee ? and mean'fi thou for my coun- 
For Sweden? No, ſo hold my heart but firm, 
Altho' it wring for 't, tho' blood drop for tears, 


And at the ſight my training eyes ſtart fort 


They both ſhall periſh firſt. 


8 43. Brutus and Titus, LEE. 


| Brut. WELL, Titus, ſpeak; how is it with thee 


now? 
would attend awhile this mighty motion, 
Wait till the tempeſt were quite overblown, 
That I may take thee in the calm of nature, 
With all thy gentler virtues brooding on ther; 
So huſh'd a ſtillneſs, as if all the gods 
Look'd down, and liften'd to what we were ſaying; 
peak then, and tell me, O my beſt belov d, 
My ſon, my Titus, is all well again? Wthing; 
Tit. So well, that ſaying how muſt make it no- 
50 well, that I could with to die this moment, 
or ſo my heart with pow 'rful throbs perſuades me; 
That were indeed to mske you reparation, 
That were, my lord, to thank you home, to die: 
And that for Titus too would be moit happy. 
Brut. How 's that, my fon > Would death for 
| thee be happy? f 
Tit, Moſt certain, Sir; for in my grave I 'fcape 
All thoſe affronts which I in life muſt look for, 
All thoſe reproaches which the eyes, and fingers, 
\nd tongues of Rome will daily calt upon me; 
Puz 55 From 
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From whom, to a ſoul ſo ſenſible as mine, ö 
Each . ſcorn would be far worſe than dying: 
Beſides, I ſcape the ſtings of my own conſcience, 
Wuich will for ever rack me with remembrance, 
Haunt me by day, and torture me by night, 
Caſting my blotted honour in the way 
Where er my melancholy thoughts ſhall guide me. 
Brut. But is not death a very dreadful thing: 
Tit. Not io a miad refolv'd, No, Sir, to mc 
Ir feems as natural as to be torn : 
Groans, and convulſions, and diſcolour'd faces, 
Friends weeping round us, blacks and obtequies, 
Make it a dreadful thing; the pomp of death 
Is far more terrible than death itielf. 
Yes, Sir, I call the pow'rs of heaven to witneſs, 
Titus dares die, if to you have decrecd; 
Nay, he ſhall die with joy to honour Brutus, 
To make your juſtice famous thro' the world, 
And fix the liberty of Rome for ever: 
Not but I muſt confeſs my weakneſs too; 
Vet it is great thus to reſolve againſt it, 
To have the frailty of a mortal man, 
But the ſecurity of the immor:al gods. 
Brut, O Titus! O thou abſolute young man! 
Thou flatt ring mirror of thy father's image, 
Where I behold my elf at ſuch advantage ! 
Thou perfect glory of the ] unian race 
Let me endear thee once more to my boſom, 
Groan an eternal farewe! to thy ſoul ; 
Inftead of tears, weep blood, if potlible, 
Blood, the heart-blood of Brutus, on his child: 
For thou muſt die, my Titus, die, my fon ; 
I ſwear the gods have doom d thee to the grave: 
The violated genius of thy country 
Rears his ſad head, and paſſes ſentence on thee : 
This morning fun, that lights my ſorrows on 
To the tribunal of this horrid vengeance, 
Shall never ſee thee more. : 
Tit. Alas, my lord! 
Why are you mov'd thus? Why am I worth your 
ſorrow ? ; 
Why ſhould the godlike Brutus ſhake to doom me? 
Why all theſe trappings for a traitor's hcarle ? 
The gods will have it fo. 
Brut. They will, my Titus: 
Nor heaven nor earth can have it otherwiſe. 
Nay, Titus, mark: the deeper that I ſearch, 
My haraſs'd ſoul returns the more confirm d; 
Meth inks I ſee the very hand of Jove 
Moving the dreadful wheels of this affair, 
That whirl thee, like a machine, to thy fate. 
It ſeems as if the gods bad pre-ordain'd it, 
To fix the reeling ſpirits of the people, 
And ſettle the looſe liberty of Rome. 
Tis fix d; O therefore let not fancy fond thee : 
S0 fix d thy death, that tis not in the pow'r 
Of gods or men to fave thee from the axe. 
it. The axe! O Heaven! then muſt J fall fo 
baſely ? 4 : 
What, ſhall I periſh by the common hangman ? 
Brut. If thou deny me this, thou giv'ſt me no- 
thing. | 
Yes, Titus fince the gods have ſo decreed 


That I muſt loſe thee, I will take th' advantage | 


Of-thy important fate, cement Rome's flaws, | 
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And heal her wounded freedom with thy blood; 
1 will aſcend myſeif the fad tribunal, 
And fit upon my ſons; on thee, my Titus; 
Behold thee ſuffer all the ſhame of death, 
The lictor's laſhes, bleed before the people; 
Then with thy hopes, and all thy youth upon thee, 
See thy head taken by the common axe, 
Without a groan, without one pitying tear, 
If that the gods can hold me to my purpoſe, 
To make my juſtice quite tranſcend example. 
Tit. Scourg'd like a bondman! ah! a bcaten 
ſlave ! 
But I deſerve it all; yet here I fail! | 
The image of this ſuf ring quite unmans me; 
Nor can ] longer ſtop the guſhing tears. 
O, Sir! O, Brutus! muſt I call you father, 
Yet have no token of your tenderneſs ? 
No fign of mercy ? What, not bate me that! 
Can you reſolve, O all th' extremity 
Of cruel rigour ! to behold me too? 
To fit unmov d, and fee me whipt to death? 
Where are your bowels now? Is this a father ? 
Ah, Sir, why ſhould you make my heart ſuſre& 
That all your late compathon was difſembled ? 
How can I think that you did ever love me ? 
Brut. Think that I love thee by my preſent 
paſſion, — 2 
By theſe unmanly tears, theſe earthquakes here, 
1 heſe fighs, that twitch the very ſtrings of life: 
Think that no other cauſe on earth could move 
me | | 
To tremble thus, to ſob, or ſhed a tear, 
Nor ſhake my ſolid virtue from her point, 
Bur Tirus' death: O do not call it ſhameful, 
T hat thus ſhall fix the glory of the world. 
I own thy ſuff rings ought t' unman me thus, 
To make me throw my body on the ground, 
To bellow like a beaſt, to gnaw the earth, 
To tear my hair, to curſe the cruel fates, 
That force a father thus to drag his bowels. 
Tit. O rife, thou violated majeſty, 
Riſe from the earth, or I ſhall beg thoſe fates 
W hich you would curſe, to bolt me to the centre, 
I now ſubmit to all your threaten'd vengeance: 
Come forth, you executioners of juſtice, 
Nay, all you lictors, ſlaves, and common hangmen, 
Come, ſtrip me bare, unrobe me in his fight, 
And laſh me till I bleed, whip me like furies; 
And when you've ſcourg'd me till 1 foam and fall, 
For want of ſpirits grovelling in the duſt, 
Then take my head, and give it his revenge ; 
By all the gods, I greedily reſign it! 
Brut. No more— farewel, eternally farewel! 
If there be gods, they will reſerve a room, 
A throne for thee in heaven. One laſt embrace! 
What is it makes thy eyes thus ſwim again? 
| Tit. I had forgot: be good to Teraminta 
When I am in aſhes. N 
Brut. Leave her to my care. ; 
Sce her thou muſt not, for thou canſt not bear it. 
O for one more, this pull, this tug of heat · 
ſtrings ! | 
Farewel for ever! 
Tit. O Brutus] O my father! 
Brut, Canſt thou not lay farewel ? 


Tit, 
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Tit. Farewel for ever 
Brut. For ever then! but O, my tears run o'er; 
Groans choak my words, and I can ſpeak no more. 
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For ſafety, and for ſuccour. I alone, 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 


The road he took: then haſted to my friends 
Whom, with a troop of fifty choſen men, 


1 | I met advancing. The purſuit I led 
rg toy onus 8 * Till we ofertook the ſpoil-encumber'd foe. 
Randolph's Son. Home. | We fought, and conquer d. Ere a ſword was 


Lady Ran. Fw fares my Lord ? 

Lord Ran. 
gallant youth, 

Whoſe valour ſav'd me from a wretched death: 

As down the winding dale I walk'd alone, 

At the croſs way four armed men attack'd me, 

Rovers I judge from the licentious camp, 

Who would have quickly laid Lord Randolph low 

Had not this brave and generous ſtranger come, 

Like my good angel, in the hour of fate, 

And, mocking danger, made my foes his own. 

They turn'd upon him: but his active arm 


| drawn, 
An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, 


That it fares well, thanks to this | Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 


Returning home in triumph, 1 diſdain'd 

The ſhepherd's ſlothful life: and having heard 
That our good king had ſummonꝰ d his bold 

To lead their warriors to the Carron ſide, 

I left my father's houſe, and took with me 

A choſen ſervant to conduct my ſteps: 

Yon trembling coward, who forſook his maſter. 
Journeying with this intent, I paſs'd theſe tow'rs; 
And, heaven- directed, came this day ta do 

The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 


Struck to the ground, from whence they roſe no] Lord Ran, He is as wiſe as brave: was ever 


more, 
The fierceſt two ; the ethers fled amain, 
And left him maſter of the bloody field. 
Speak, Lady Randolph ; upon beauty's tongue 
Dwell accents pleaſing to the brave and bold. 
Speak, noble dame, and thank him for thy Lord 


tale 
With ſuch a gallant modeſty rehears'd > 
My brave deliv'rer ! thou ſhalt enter now: 
A nobler liſt ; and, in a monarch's ſight, 
Contend with princes for the prize of fame. 
will preſent thee to our Scottiſh king, 


| Lady Ran. My Lord, I cannot ſpeak what now | Whoſe valiant ſpirit ever valour lov'd. 


I feel. | 
My heart o'erflows with gratitude to Heaven 
And to this noble youth, who, all unknown 
To you and yours, deliberated not, 
Nor paus'd at peril—bur, humanely brave, 
Fought on your fide againſt ſuch fearful odds. 


Have you yetlearntof him whom we ſhould thank, ſafety ; 


Whom call the ſaviour of Lord Randolph's life 


Ha! my Marilda ! wherefore ſtarts that tear? 
Lady Ran. I cannot ſay; for various affections, 

And ſtrangely mingled, in my boſom ſwell ; 

Vet each of them may well command a tear. 

I joy that thou art cafe; and I admire 

Him, and his fortunes, who hath wrought thy 


Vea, as my mind predicts, with thine his own. 


Lord Ran. I aſx'd that queſtion, and he anſwer d Obſcure and fricndlefs, he the army ſought ; 


not : 
But I muſt know who my deliverer is. 


Bent upon peril, in the range of death 
Reſolv'd to hunt for fame, and with his ſword 


[ To the Stranger.) Lo gain diſtinction which his birth denied. 
Norv, A low-born man, of parentage obſcure, In this attempt unknown he might have pe- 


Who nought can boaſt but his deſire to be 
A ſoldier, and to gain a name 1n arms. 


riſh'd, 
And gain'd with all his valour but oblivion. 


Lord Ran. Whoe'er thou art, thy ſpirit is enno- | Now, grac'd by thee, his virtue ſerves no more 


bled | 
By the great King of Kings; thou art ordain'd 
And ſtamp'd a hero by the ſovereign hand. 
Of nature | Bluſh not, flow'r of modeſty - 
As well as valour, to declare thy birth. 


Beneath deſpair. The foldier now of hope, 

He ſtands conſpicuous; fame and great renown 
Are brought within the compaſs of his ſword. 
On this my mind reflected, whilſt you ſpoke, 
And bleſs d the wonder-working hand of Hea- 


Norv. My name is Norval ; on the Grampian ven. 


Hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal ſwain, 
Whoſe conſtant cares were to increaſe his ſtore, 
And keep his only ſon, myſelf, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 
To follow to the field foie warlike lord; : 
And Heaven ſoon granted what my fire denied. 


thoughts ! 
My deeds ſhall follow where thou point'ſt the way. 
Next to myſelf, and equal to Glenalvon, 
In honour and command ſhall Norval be, 


Norv. I know not how to thank you: rude 1 
am 


This moon, which roſe laſt night round as my | In ſpeech and manners: never till this hour 


ſhield, 


Stood J in ſuch a preſence : yet, my lord, 


Had not yet fill'd her horns, when, by her light, There 's ſomething in my breaſt which makes me 


A band cf fierce barbarians from the hills 

Ruſh'd like a torrent down vpon the vale, 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The ſhepherd 
fled 


bold 
To fay, that Norval ne'er will ſhame thy favour. 


Lady Ran. I will be ſworn thou wilt not. Theu 
| malt be 


My 


Lord Ran. Pious and grateful ever are thy | 


My knight; and ever, as thou didſt to-day, 
With happy valour guard the life of Randolph. 
Lord Ran. Well haſt thou ſpoke. Let me forbid 
reply. [ To Nor val. 
We are thy debtars ſtill; thy high deſert 
O' ertops our gratitude. I muſt proceed, 
As was at ſirſt intended, to the camp; 
Some of my train, I fee, are ſpeeding hither, 
Impatient, doubtleſs, of their lord's delay. 
Go with me, Norval; and thine eyes ſhall ſee 
The choſen warriors of thy native land, 
Who languviſh for the fight, and beat the air 
With brandiſh'd ſwords. 
Nerv. Let us be gone, my lord. 


S 4%. Young Norval informs Lord Randblpb 
by what Means be arquired a Knowledge in the 
Art of War, © Home. 
BNE AT Ha mountain's brow, the moſt remote | 
And inaccefſivle by ſhepherds trod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit liv'd ; a Holy man, 7 
Who was the wonder of our wand'ring ſwains. 
Auſtere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, 
Did they report kim ; the cold earth his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the herds” alms. 
I went to ſee him ; and my heart was touch'd 
With reverence and wich pity. Mild he ſpake, 
And, ent ring on diſcourſe, ſuch ftories told, 
As made me oft reviſit his ſad cell. 
For he had been a foldier in his youth ; 
And faught in famous battles, when the pcers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 
. Againſt tl” uſurping Infidel diſplay d | 
e croſs of Chriſt, and won the Holy Land. 
Pleas d with my admiration, and the gre 
His ſpeech firuck from me, the old man would ſhake 
His years away, and act his young encounters : 
Then, having ſhew'd his wounds, he 'd fit him 
down, 
And all the live-long day diſcourſe of war. 
To help my fancy, in the ſmooth green turf 
He cut the figures of the marſhall'd hoſts ; 
Deſcrib'd the motions, and explain'd the uſe 
Of the deep column, and the lengthen'd line; 
The ſqzare, the creſcent, and the phalanx firm. 
For all that Saracen or Chriſtian knew 
Of war's vaſt art, was to this hermit known. 
| Unhappy man | 
Returning homewards by Meſſina's port, 
Loaded with wealth and honours bravely won, 
A rude and boiſt' rous captain of the ſea 
Faften'd a quarrel on him. Fierce they fought; 
The ſtranger fell; and, with his dying breath, 
Declar'd his name and lineage. Mighty God! 
The ſoldier cried, my brother! O my biocher ! 
hey exchang'd forgiveneſs : | 
And happy, in my mind, was he that died; 
For many deaths has the ſurvivor ſuſfer d. 
In the wild deſert on a rock he ſits, 
Upon ſome nameleſs ſtream's untrodden banks, 
And ruminates all day his dreadful fate. 
At times, alas! nor in his perfect mind, 
dialogues with his loy'd biot.er's ghoſt ; 


. 
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Por. PHE dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 


Book Ill, 
And oft each night forſakes his ſullen couch, 


To make fad oriſons for him he flew, 5 
| i Wh 
3 F. 
$ 46. Donglas's Soliloguy in the Mood, Wattiny 
for Lady Randolph, after be was known: 10 le And 
ber Son. . Hour. . Hos 
HTS is the place, the centre of the grove. Thi 
Here ſtands the oak, the monarch of the wood, 15 
How ſweet and folemn is this midnight ſcene 2 
The ſilver moon, unclouded, holds her way OY 
| Thro' ſkies, where I could count each little far, oY 
The fanning weft-wind ſcarcely ftirs the leaycs; Hi 
The river, ruſhing o'er its pebbled bed, 3 
Impoſes ſilence with a ſtilly ſound. PF 
In ſuch a place as this, at ſuch an hour, « 
If anceſtry can be in aught believ'd, 
Deſcending ſpirits have convers'd with mar, A 
And told the ſecrets of the world unknown. = 
Eventful day ! how haſt thou chang'd my ftatc! Ag 
Once on the cold and winter-ſhaded fide A 
Of a bleak hill miſchance had rooted me, * 
Never to thrive, child of ancther ſoill: P 
Tranſplanted now to the gay ſunny vale, 5 
Like the green thorn of N my rar flow'rs. D 
Ye glorious ſtars! high heaven's reſplendent hok! W. 
To whom I oft have of my lot complain'd, ; 
Hear, and record, my ſoul's unalter d wiſh ! Th 
Dead or alive, let me but be renown'sd ! pu 
May Heaven inſpire ſome fierce gigantic Dane Ou 
To give a bold defiance to our hoſt ! 1 
Be fore he ſpeaks it out, I will accept: Ne 
Like DovGLas conquer, or like Dou Gas die, Ne 
| 0 
% G - Appros. T] 
ACT 7. D 
Enter Portius and Marcus, * 


And heavily in clouds brings on the dax, 


The great, th important day, big with the fate B 
Of Cato and of Rome—our father's death N 
Would fill up all the guilt of civil war, Pi 
And cloſe the ſcene of blood. Already Cæſar A 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe, and ſees T 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword: 0 
Should he go farther, numbers would be wanting U 
To form new battles, and ſupport his crimes, 
Ye gods, what havoc does ambition make I 
Among your works ! B 
Marc. Thy Ready temper, Portius, 0 
Can look on guilt, rebellion, fraud, and Cæſar, 1 
In the calm lights of mild philoſophy ; 1 
'm tortur'd e'en to madneſs, when 1 think L 
On the proud victor: ev'ry time he's nam'd ] 
Pharſalia rifes to my view !—l ſee , _ : 
Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, \ 
Strew'd with Rome's citizens, and drench'd in I 
faughter, | | 

His horſc's hoofs wet with patrician blood! 1 
O Portius! is there not ſome choſen curſe, 


Some 


1 


lie, ; 


zome 


| How does the luſtre of our father's actions, 


Againſt a world, a baſe degen rate world, 


I feel it here: my reſolution melts. 
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dome hidden thunder in the ſtores of Heaven, | 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blaſt the man 
Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin ? 
Por. Believe me, Marcus, 'tis an impious great- 
nels, | 
And mix'd with too much horror to be envied. 


Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
reak out, and burn with more triumphant 
brightneſs !- | 
His ſuff rings ſhine, and ſpread a glory round him; 
Greatly a ah ng he fights the cauſe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome. 
His ſword ne'er fell but on the guilty head; 
Oppreſſion, tyranny, and pow'r uſurp'd, 
Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon em. 
Marc. Who knows not this ? But what can 
Cato do 


That courts the yoke, and bowsthe neck to Cæſar? 
Pent up in Utica, he vainly forms h 
A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs ; 
And, cover'd with Numidian 2 directs 
A feeble army, and an empty ſenate, 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 
By Heaven, ſuch virtues, join'd with ſuch ſucceſs, 
Diftraft my very ſoul ; our father's fortune 
Would almoſt tempt us to renounce his precepts. 
Por. Remember what our father oft has told us: 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors ; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
Loft arid bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 
Marc. Theſe are ſuggeſtions of a mind at eaſe: 
O Portivs, didſt thou taſte but half the griefs 
That wring my ſoul, thou couldſt not talk thus 
coldl . ; 
Paſhon unpitied, and ſucceſsleſs love, 
Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 
My other griefs. Were but my Lucia kind 
Por. Thou ſeeſt not that thy brother is thy 
rival; ; 
But I muſt hide it, for I know thy temper. ¶ A/ide. 
Now, Marcus, now thy virtue 's on the proof : 
Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, work ev'ry nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy ſoul. | 
To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak fide, where moſt our nature fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's ſon. | 
Marc. Portius, the nale I cannot take, 
Inſtead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs, 
Bid me for honour plunge into a war 
Of thickeſt foes, and ruſh on certain death, 
Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not ſlow 
To follow glory, and confeſs his father. 
Love is not to be reaſon d down, or loſt _ 
In high ambition, or a thirſt of greatneſs : 
Tis ſecond life, it grows into the ſoul, 
arms ev'ry vein, and beats in ev'ry pulſe; 


Por. Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 


AT Ie. 


To copy out our father's bright example. 
He loves our ſiſter Marcia, greatly loves her; 
His eyes, his looks, his actions, all betray it; 
But ſtill the ſmother d fondneſs burns within him: 
When moſt it ſwells, and labours for a vent, 
The ſenſe of honour and deſire of fame 
Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. 
What ! ſhall an African, ſhall Juba's heir, 
Reproach great Cato's ſon, and ſhew the world 
A virtue wantiog in a Roman foul ? 
Marc. Portius, no more! your words leave ſtings 
behind 'em. | 
When e'er did Juba, or did Portius, ſhew 
A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtance, 
And thrown me out in the purſuits of honour ? 
Por. Marcus,I know thy generous temper well; 
Fling but th” appearance of diſhonour on it, 
It ſtraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 
Marc. A brother's ſuff rings claim a brother's 
— - . 
Por. 3 knows I pity thee, Behold my 
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eyes 
Ev'n hill I ſpeak—do they not ſwim in tears? 
Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. 
Marc. Why then doſt treat me with rebukes, 
inſtead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow ? 
Por. O Marcus ! did I know the way to eaſe 
Thy troubled heart, and mitigate thy pains, 
Marcus, believe me, I could die to do it. | 
Marc. Thou beſt of brothers, and thou beſt of 
friends! 
Pardon a weak, diſtemper'd ſoul, that ſwells 
With ſudden guſts, and finks as ſoon in calms, 
The ſport of paſſions. But Sempronius comes: 
He muſt not find this ſoftneſs hanging 2 me. 
Enter Semproni us. C 
Sem. Conſpiracies no ſooner ſhould be form'd 
Than executed. What means Portius here? 
I like not that cold youth. I muſt diſſemble, 
And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart. 

88 guag * All. 
Good-morrow, Portius ; let us once embrace, 
Once more embrace, while yet we both are free. 
To-morrow, ſhould we thus expreſs our friendſhip, 
Each might receive a ſlave into his arms. 

This ſun, perhaps, this morning's ſun, 's the laſt 
That e'er ſhall riſe on Roman liberty. 

Por, My father has this morning call'd together 
To this poor hall his little Roman ſenate, 


The leavings of Pharſalia, to conſult 


[f yet he can oppoſe the mighty torrent 

That bears down Rome, and all her gods before it, 

Or muſt at length give up the world to Cæſar. 
Sem. Not all the pomp and majeſty of Rome 


Can raiſe her ſenate more than Cato's preſence. 
His virtues render our aſſembly awful, 


They ſtrike with ſomething like religions fear, 
And make e'en Czfar tremble at the head 

Of armies fluſh'd with conqueſt. O my Portius, 
Could I but call that wondrous man my father, 
Would bur thy ſiſter Marcia be propitious 


And breaks the fiercenels of his native tewper, | 


To thy friend's yows, I might be bleſt — 
or. 
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love 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life 's in danger? 
Thou might'ſt as well court the pale trembling 
veſtal, h | , 
When ſhe beholds the holy flame expiring. 
Sem. The more I ſee the wonders of thy race, 
The more Im charm'd. Thou muſt take liced, 
my Portius; Y 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's ſon ; 
Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 
And ſhews thee 1a the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy f-ults conſpicuous. 
Por. Well doſt thou ſeem to check my ling'ring 
here 
On this important hour—T ll ſtraight away; 
And while the fathers of the ſenate meet 
In cloſe debate, to weigh th' events of war, 
1 I animate the foldiers' drooping courage 
With love of freedom, and contempt of lifg; 
III chunder in their ears their country's cauſe, 
And try to rouſe up all that 's Roman in em. 
»Tis not in mortals to command ſucceſs, 


But we ll do more, Sempronius, we 'll deſerve it. | 


Exit. 

Sem. Curſe on the ſtripling! how heapes 10 ſire, 
Ambitiouſly ſententious But I wonder 
Old Syphax comes not: his Numidian genius 
Is well diſpos'd to miſchief, were he prompt 
And eager on it; but he muſt be ſpurr'd, 
And ev'ry moment quicken'd to the courſe, 
Cato has us d me ill: he has refus'd 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vos. 
Beſides, his baffled arms, and rum'd cauſe, 
Are bars to my ambition. Czfar's favour, 
That ſhow'rs down greatneſs on his friends, will 

raiſe me | 

To Rome's firſt honours. If I give vp Cato, 
I claim, in my reward, his captive daughter. 
But Syphax comes 


Enter Syþhax. 


Sy. Sempronins, all is ready. 
I 've funded my Numidians, man by man, 
And find them ripe for a revolt : they all 
Complain aloud of Cato's diſcipline, | 
And wait but the command to change their maſter. 
Sem. Believe me, Syphax, there 's no time to 
; waſte ; | 
Ev'n whilſt we ſpeak, our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon vs ev'ry moment. 
Alas! thou krow'ft not Cæſar's active foul, 
With what a dreadful courſe he ruſhes on 
From wart o war. In vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his pait-ge ; 
He bounds o'er all; victorious in his march, 
The Alps and Pyrencans fink before him; 
Thro' winds and waves, and ſtorms, he works his 
way, 
Impatient for the battle; one day more 
Will ſer the victor thund'ring at our gates. 
Bur, tell me, haſt thou yer drawn o'er youny 
; Juba? a 5 
Thar ſtill would recommend thee more to Cæſar. 
And ch . Lenge better terms. 
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Por. Alas, Sempronius ! wouldfſt thou talk of 


Book III. 


Sy. Alas, he's loſt! 

He s loſt, Sempronius ! all his thoughts are fal 
Of Cato's virtues.—But I Il try once more 
(For ev'ry inſtant I expect him here) 

If yet I can ſubdue thoſe ſtubborn principles 
Of faith and honour, and J know not what, 
That have corrupted his Numidian temper, 
And ſtruck th' infection into all his foul. 

Sem. Be ſure to preſs upon him ev'ry motive, 
Juba's ſurrender, ſince his father's death, 
Would give up Afric into Cæſar's hands, 

And make him lord of balf the burning zone. 

Sy. But is it true, Sempronius, that your fe. 

nate 
Is call'd together ? Gods! thou muſt be cautions, 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they're cover'd thick with art, 


My thoughts in paſſion (tis the ſureſt way); 

L bellow out for Rome and for my country, 
And mouth at Cæſar, till I ſhake the ſenate, . 
Your cold hypocriſy 's a ſtale device, | 

A worn-out trick: wouldſt thou be thought in 
carneſt, Lo 

Clothe thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury! 

Sy. In troth, thou 'rt able to inſtruct grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit, 

Sem. Once more be ſure to try thy kill on Juba; 
Meanwhile I'll haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, 
Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 
Blow up their diſcontents, till they break out 
Unlook'd for, and diſcharge themſelves on Cato, 
Remember, Syphax, we muſt work in haſte: 

O thiak what anxious moments paſs between 

1 he birth of plots and their laſt fatal periods. 
O, tis a dreadful interval of time 

Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death! 
Deſtruction hangs on ev'ry word we ſpeak, 
On ev'ry thought; till the concluding ſtroke 
Determines all, and cloſes our defign. * 
; | Kt, 
Sy. I'll try if I can yet reduce to 2 


This headſtrong youth, and make him ſpurn at 


Cato. 
The time is ſhort; Cæſar comes ruſhing on us— 
But hold! young Juba ſees me, and approaches. 


Enter Juba. 


Jub. Syphax, I joy to mect thee thus alone. 
have ubſery'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 
O'ercaſt with gloomy cares and diſcontent. 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in 

frowns, | 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince ? 

Sy. Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry ſmiles and ſunſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent fits hes vy at my heart; 
have not yet ſo much the Roman in me. 
Jab. Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungen'rous 
| ternis 
Againſt the lords and ſov'reigns of the world? 
Doſt thou not ſee mankind fall down before them, 
And own the force of their ſuperior virtue ? 
ls there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 


Amidſt 


Sem. Let me alone, good Syphax ; III concezl 


— . Ly 3 


5 e 


ire. 
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Amid{ our barren rocks, and burning ſands, | 

That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

. Gods! where s the worth that ſets theſe 
people up 

Above her own Numidia's tawny ſons ? 

Do they with tougher ſinews bend the bow? 

Or flies the jav lin ſwifter to its mark, 

Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm? 

Who like our active African inſtructs 

The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand ? 

Or guides in troops th' embattled elephant, 

Laden with war? Theſe, theſe are arts, my 
prince, 

In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. 

Jub. Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 

perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves, 

A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views : 

To civilize the rude, unpoliſh'd world, 

And lay it under the reſtraint of laws; 

To make man mild, and ſociable to man; 

To cultivate the wild, licentious ſavage, 

With wiſdom, diſcipline, and lib rat arts, 

Th' embelliſhments of life: virtues like theſe 

Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. 

Sy. Patience, kind Heavens! excuſe an old man's 
warmth. _ | 

What are theſe wondrous civilizing arts, 

This Roman poliſh, and this ſmooth behaviour, 

That render man thus tractable and tame ?. 

Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 

To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 

To check the ſtarts and fallies of the ſoul, 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue : 

In ſhort, to change us into other creatures 

Than what our nature and the gods deſign'd us? 

Jub. To ſtrike thee dumb—turn up thy eyes 

to Cato; 

There mayſt thou ſee to what a godlike height 

The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 

While good, and juſt, and anxious for his friends, 

He's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf; 

Renouncing fleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe, 

He firives with thirſt and hunger, toil and heat; 


And when his fortune ſets before him all 


The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, 

His rigid virtue will accept of none. | 
Sy. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 

That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſerts 

In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

Bur better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues :' 

Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; 

Ami?{t the running ſtream he flakes his thirſt ; 

Toils all the day, and at th' approach of night 

On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 

Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn; 

Then riſes freth, purſues his wonted game; 

And if the foilowing day he chance'to find 

A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 

Blefes his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. | 
Jub. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern 

What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 

Nor how the hero differs from the brute. | 
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Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction, 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato? | 
Heavens! with what ſtrengch, what Readineſs of 
| mind, 

He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſuff rings l 

How does he riſe againſt a load of woes, 

And thank the Gods that throw the weight upon 
him! ONS [ foul ; 

Sy. *T is pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of 


{I think the Romans call ir Stoiciſm. 


Had not your royal father thought ſo highly 

Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's cauſe, 

Ne had not fall'n by a ſlave's hand inglorious: 

or would his ſlaughter'd army now have lain 

On Afric ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Jub. Why doſt thou call my forrows up afreſh 3 

My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 

Sy. O that you'd profit by your father's ills ! 

Jub. What wouldi thou have me do? 

Sy. Abandon Cato. | 

Jub. Syphax, I ſhould be more than twice an 
orphan | 

By ſuch a loſs. 

Sy. Aye, there's the tie that binds you! 

Vcu long to call him father. Marcia's charms 

Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 


No wonder you are deaf to all I fay. 


Jub. Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate z 
[ 've. hitherto permitted it to rave, 7 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in, 
Leſt it ſhould is more freedom than I 'll giveit. 
Sy. Sir, your great father never us'd me thus. 
Alas, he 's dead! but can you e'er forget 
The tender forrows, and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings, 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewel > 
Still muſt 1 cheriſh the dear fad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to pleaſe my foul. . 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand 
(His eyes brim-full of tears); then ſighing, cried, 
Pr'ythee be careful of my ſon ! His grief 
Swell'd up ſo high, he could not utter more. 
Jub. Alas, thy tory melts away my foul ! 
That beſt of fathers ! how ſhall I diſcharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ? 
Sy. By laying*up his counſels in your heart. 
Jub, His counſels bade me vield to thy di- 
rections: 
Then, Syphax, ehide me in ſevereſt terms; 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I Il ſtand its ſhock 
Calm and unruMed as a ſummer ſez, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. 
Sy. Alas, my prince ! I'd guide you to your 
| ſafety. rider, 
75. Ido believe thou woulift; but tell me 
| Sy. Fly from the fate that follows Cæſar's foes. 
Jus. My father ſcorn'd to do it. 
Sy. And therefore died. 
Jub. Better to die ten thouſand Ceaths, 
Than wound my honour. W 
Sy. Rather ſay, your love. temper. 
Jub. Syphax, I 've promis'd to preſerve my 
Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame 


But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleaſures, and the baits of ſenſe, 
0 


I long have ſtifled, and would fain conceal ? 
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S. Believe me, prince, tho' hard to conquer 


love, 
Tis eaſy to divert and break its force. 
Abſence might cure it; or a ſecond miſtreſs 
Light up another flame, and put out this. N 
The glowing dames of Zamz's royal court 
Have faces fluſh d with more exalted charms ; 
The fun, that rolis his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks : 
Were you with theſe, my prince, you 'd ſoon forget 
The pale, untipen'd beauties of the North. 
Zub. Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire : 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex : 
True, ſhe is fair—0, how divinely fair! 
But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners; Cato's foul 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtue. 
Sy. — 1 your tongue grow wanton in her 
Ie 1 
Bur 3 I beg you would conſide 
Fub. Hah ! Syphax, is t not ſhe *—She moves 
this way : 
And with her Lucia, Lucius's fair daughter. 
My heart beats thick I pr'ythee, Syphax, leave 
me. 

Sy. Ten thouſand curſes faſten on em both! 
Now will this woman, with a fingle glance, 
Undo what Ive been lab'ring all this while. 

; [ Exit Sypbax. 


Enter Marcia and Lucia. 
Jab. Hail, charming maid! how does thy beauty 
ſmooth | 
The face of war, and make even horror ſmile ! 


At fight of thee my heart ſhakes off its ſorrows ; | 


I feel a dawn of joy break in upon me, | 
And for a while forget th approach of Cæſar. 
Mar, I ſhould be griev'd, young prince, to think 
my preſence 
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Jub. Thy reproofs are juſt, 

Thou virtuous maid ! I'll haſten to my troops, 

And fire their languid ſouls with Cato's virtue. 

If e'er I lead them to the field, when all 

The war fhall ſtand rang'd in its juſt array, 

And dreadful pomp ; then will I think on thee, 


O lovely maid! then will J think on thee; 


And, in the ſhock of charging hoſts, remember 
W hat glorious deeds ſhould grace the man who 
hopes 2 
For Marcia's love. 
Luc. Marcia, you 're too ſevere: 
How could you chide the young good-natur d 
prince, 
And drive him from you with fo ſtern an air, 
A prince that loves and dotes on you to death 
Mar. Tis therefore, Lucia, that I chide him 
from me. a 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul, 
Speak all ſo movingly in his behalf, 
dare not truſt myſelf to hear him talk. 
Luc. Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet 1 
paſſion, 
And A Pan heart to ſuch a world of charms? 
Mar. How, Lucia l wouldſt thou have me fink 
awa | | 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 
When ev'ry moment Cato's life 's at ſtake ? 
Cæſar comes arm'd with terror and revenge, 
And aims his thunder at my father's head. 
Should not the ſad occaſion ſwallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? 
Luc. Why have not this conſtancy of mind, 
Who have ſo many griefs to try its force? 
Sure, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions, 
And ſunk me even below my own weak ſex: 
Pity and love, by turns, oppreſs my heart. 
Mar. Lucia, diſburthen all thy cares on me, 
And let me ſhare thy moſt retir'd diſtreſs. 
Tell me who raifes up this conflict in thee ? 
Luc. I need not bluſh to name them, when I 
tell thee | 
They 're Marcia's brothers, and the ſons of Cato. 
Mar. They both behold thee with their ſiſter's 


eyes, 


[Exit Juba, 


Unbent your thoughts, and ſlacken dem to arms, And often have reveal'd their paſſion to me. 


While, warm with ſlaughter, our victorious foe 
Threatens aloud, and calls you to the field. 
Fub. O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concern 
And gentle wiſhes follow me to battle ! 
The thought will give new vigour to my arm, 
Add ſtrength and weight to my deſcending ſword, 
And drive it in a tempeſt on the for. 
Mar. My pray'rs and wiſhes always ſhall attend 
The fricads of Rome, the glorious cauſe of 
virtue, 
The men approv'd of by the gods and Cato. 
Jub. That Juba may deſerve 1 4 pious cares, 
IIIl gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting, one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. 
Mar. My father never at a time like this 
Would lay out his great ſoul in words, and waſte 


But tell me whoſe addreſs thou favour'ſt moſt? 
[ long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. 
Luc. Which is it Marcia wiſhes for? 
Mar. For neither, | 1 
And yet for both. The youths have equal ſhare 
In Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their ſiſter : 
But tell me which of them is Lucia's choice ? 
Luc. Marcia, they both are high in my eſteem; 
But in ”y love why wilt thou make me name 
_ - 
Thou know'ſtit is a blind and fooliſh paſſion, 
Pleas'd and diſguſted with it knows. not what. 
Mar. O Lucia, I 'mperplex'd; O tell me which 
[ muſt hereafter call my happy brother ? 
Luc. Suppoſe t were Portis, could you blame 
my choice ? | 
O Portius, thou haſt ſtol'n away my ſoul 


Such precious Moments. 


, With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves, 4 
8 n 


Boo! 


And 
Comp 
Dwel 


Marc 
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athes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows ! 
uns and truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmooth his thoughts. 
Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
[ hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. . 
Mar. Alas, poor youth ! how canft thou throw 
him from thee ? - | 
Lucia, thou know'k not half the love he bears 
thee? : | 
Whene'er he ſpeaks of thee, his heart 's in flames, 
Ve ſends out all his foul in ev'ry word, 
And thinks, and talks, and looks like one tranſ- 
Unha 5 ' How will * coldneſs raiſe 
1 and ſtorms in his afflicted boſom ! 
| dread the conſequence. 
Luc. You ſeem to plead 
Againſt your brother Portius. 
Mar, Heaven forbid ! 
Had Portius been the unſucceſsful lover, 
The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. 
Luc. Was ever virgin love diſtreſt like mine ! 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs ; 
Then bids me hide the motions of my heart, 
Nor ſhew which way it turns : fo much he fears 
The fad effects that it will have on Marcus. 
Mar. He knows too well how eafily he 's fir d, 
And would not plunge his brother in deſpair, 
But waits for happier times, and kinder moments. 
Luc. Alas! too late 1 find myſelf involv'd 
In endleſs griefs and labyrinths of woe; 
Born to afflict my Marcia's family, 
And ſow diſſenſion in the hearts of brothers. 
Tormenting thought ! it cuts into my ſoul. 
Mar. Let us not, Lucia, aggravate our ſorrows, 
But to the gods ſubmit th' event of things. 
Dur lives, diſcolour'd with our preſent woes, 
May ſtill grow bright, and ſmile with happier 
hours. 5 
do the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
f ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and, as it runs, refines; 
Till, by degrees, the floating mirror ſhines, 
Reflefts each flow'r that on the border grows, 
And a new heaven in its fair bofom flows. 
| Exe. 


him 


2 
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SCENE, the Senate. Lucius, Sempronius, and 
| Senators. | 
kn. RME ſtill ſurvives in this aſſembled 
ſenate ! ; | 

Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 
and act like men who claim that glorious title. 

Luc, Cato will ſoon be here, and open to us 

b occaſion of our mecting. Hark, he comes 
14 found of trumpets. 
May all the guardian gods o 

| N | 
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Enter Cato. ; | 
Caro. Fathers,we once again are met in council; 
Cæſar's approach has ſummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves. 
How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? 
Succeſs ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes ; 
Pharſalia gave him Rome, Egypt has fince 
Receiv'd his yoke, and the whole Nile is Czfar's. 
Why ſhould I mention }uba's overthrow, 
And Scipio's death? Numidia's burning ſands 
Still ſmoke with blood, Tis time we thould 
ET: - 
What courle to take. Our foc advances on us, 
And envies us even Libya's fultry deſerts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts: are they ſtill 
fix'd 
To hold it out, and fight it to the laſt ? 
Or are your hearts ſubdued at length, and wrought 
By time, and ill ſucceſs, to a ſubmiſſion 2 
Sempronius, ſpeak. 
Sem. My voice is ftill for war. 
Gods! can a Roman ſenate long debate 
Which of the two to chooſe—ſlay'ry or death? 
No, let us rife at once, gird on your ſwords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon 
him. 
Perhaps ſome arm, more lucky than the reſt, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from 
bondage. 4 
Riſe, fathers, riſe 1 'tis Rome demands your help; 
Rile, and revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 
Or ſhare their fate! The corps of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly; while we 
Sit here delib' rating in cold debates, 
If we ſhould ſacrifice our lives to hongur, 
Or wear them out in ſervitude and chains. 
Rouſe up, for ſhame ! our brothers of Pharſalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud To battle! 
Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are flow ; 
And Scipio's ghoſt walks unreveng'd _— us. 
Cato. Let nut a torrent of impetuous zea 
Tranſport thee thus beyond the bounds of reaſon ; 
True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits 
That juſtice warrants, and that wiſdom guides ; 
All elfe is tow'ring phrenſy and diſtraction. 
Are not the lives of thoſe who draw the ſword 
[a Rume's defence entruſted to our care? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of ſlaughter, 


Might not th” impartial world with reaſon lay, 


We laviſh'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands, 

To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious > 

Lucius, we next would know what 's your opinion. 
Luc. Ny thoughts, I mult confets, are turn'd 

on pcace. 

Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 

With widows and with orphans : Scythia mourns 

Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteſt regions 

Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome : 

'Tis _ to ſheathe the ſword, and ſpare man- 

ind. 
t is not Cæſar, but the gods, my fathers, 
The gods declare againſt us, and repel 


Rome due him 1 


Our vain attempts. To urge the fo. to battle 
(Prom, cd 


(Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair) | 
Were to refuſe th' awards of Providence, 
And not to reſt in Heaven's determination. 
Already have we ſhewn our love to Rome, 
Now let us ſhew ſubmithon to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, 
But free the commonwealth ; when this end fails, 
Arms have no farther uſe. Our country's cauſc, 
That drew our ſwords, now wrefts em from our 
hands, 
And bids vs not delight in Roman blood 
- Unprofitably ſhed. What men could do, 
Is done already: heaven and earth will witneſs, 
If Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. 
Sem. This ſmooth diſcourſe, and mild beha- 
viour, oft : 
Conceal a traitor. Something whiſpers me 
All is not right—Caro, beware of Lucius. 
5 | LAAde to Cato. 
Cato. Let us appear nor raſh nor diffident; 
Immod' rate valour ſwells into a fault; 
And fear admitted into public councils, 
Betrays like treaſon. Let us ſhun em both. 
Fathers, I cannot fee that our affairs 
Are grown thus defp'rate ; we have bulwarks 
round us; 4 | 
Within our walls are troops inur'd to toil 
In Afric's heat, and ſeaſon d to the ſun ; 
Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Ready to riſe at its young prince's call. 
While there is hope, do not diſtruſt the gods: 
But wait at leaſt till Cæſar's near approach 
Force us to yield. Twill never be too late 
To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 
No: let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt, 
So ſhall we gain ſtill one day's liberty: 
And let me periſh, but in Grids judgment, 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 


Enter Marcus. 
Mar. Fathers, this moment, as I watch d the 


* 
Lodg'd in my poſt, a herald is arriv'd 
From Cæſar's camp, and with him comes old 
Decius, 
The Roman knight; he carries in his looks 
Impatience, and demands to ſpeak with Cato. 
. Cato. By your permiſſion, fathers —— bid him 
enter. | 


6 IE urs. 
Decius was once my friend; but other proſpetts 


Have loos'd thoſe ties, and bound him faſt to 


P Cæſar. | 
His meſſzge may determine our reſolves, 


Enter Decius. 


| Dee. Cetas ſends health to Cato 
Cato. Could he ſend it 


To Cato's flaughter'd friends, it would be wel- 
come. | 
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Dec. My buſineſs is with Cato; Cæſar ſees 
The ſtraits to which you re driven; and, as he 
knows | | 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 
Cato. My life is grafted on the fate of Rome, 
Would he fave Cato, bid him ſpare his country, 
Tell your dictator this; and tel! him, Cato 
Diſddins a life which he has pow'r to offer. 
Dec. Rome and her ſenators ſubmit to Cæſar; 
Her gen'rals and her conſuls are no more, | 
Who check'd his conqueſts, and denicd his tri- 
umphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Cæſar's friend? 
Gat. Thoſe very reaſons thou haft urg'd, for- 
bid it. | 
Dec. Cato, I 've orders to expoſtulate, 
And reaſon with you, as from friend to friend: 
Think on the ftorth that gathers o'er your 
head, | 
And threatens ev'ry hour to burſt upon it. 
Still may you ſtand high in your country's ho- 
nours: 
Do but comply, and make your peace with 
Czſar, 
Rome will rejoice, and caſt its eyes on Cato, 
As on the fecond of mankind. 
Cato. No more: 
[ muſt not think on life on ſuch conditions. 
Dec. Cæſar is well acquainted with your vir- 
| tues, ee 
And therefore ſets this value on your life. 
Let Ry. but know the price of Cato's friend- 
P/ 
And Ke your terms. 
Cato. Bid him diſband his legions, 
Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the public cenſure, 
And ſtand the judgment of a Roman ſenate. 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 
Dec. Cato, the world talks loudly of your 
wildom— 
| Cato, Nay more—tho' Cato's voice was ne'cr 
employ” | 
To clear = guilty, and to varniſh crimes, 
Myſelf will mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Dec. A ſtyle like this becomes a conqueror. 


man, 
Dec. What is a Roman, that is Cæſar's foe ? 
Cato. Greater than Cæſar: ne 's a friend to 
virtue. 
Dec, Conſider, Cato, you re in Utica, 
And at the head of your own little ſenate ; 
You don't now thunder in the Capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond you. 
Cato. Let him conſider that, who drives us hither; 


little, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas! thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe glaring light, 
Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have thrown upon 
him; | 


| 


Are not your orders to addreſs the ſenate ? 


Didſt thou but view him right, thou'dſt ſee him 
black 5 Wh 
WI 


Cato. Decius, a ſtyle like this becomes a Ro- | 


'Tis Cæſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate 


N *r ww throng ww hat 


our 


rir- 


nd- 


Our 


ich 
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With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes 
That ſtrike my ſoul with horror but to name em. 
f know thou look'ſt on me, as on a wretch 
Beſet with ills, and cover'd with misfortunes 
But, by the gods I ſwear, millions of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Cæſar. 
. Does Cato fend this anſwer back to 
Czſar, | 12 | 
For all N25 gen'rous cares and proffer d friend- 
ip? | 8 
Cato. His cares for me are inſolent and vain: 
Preſumptuous man ! the gods take care of Cato. 
Would Czlar ſhew the greatneſs of his ſoul, 
Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends, 
And make good uſe of his il]-gotten'pow'r, 
By ſhcit'ring men much better than himſelf. 


Book III. 


Dec. Your high uncoaquer'd heart makes you 


forget | 
ou are a man; you ruſh on your deftruftion. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embaily, 
All Rome will be in tears. 
Sem. Cato, we thank thee. 
The mighty genius of immortal Rome 
Speaks in thy voice z thy ſoul breathes liberty. 
Cæſar , OY to hear the words thou ut- 
1 ; 
And ſhudder in the midſt of all his conqueſts. 
Luc. The ſenate owns its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with ſo great a foul conſults its ſafety, 
And guards our lives while he neglects his own. 
Sem, Sempronius glves no thanks on this ac- 
count. ; 
Lucius ſeems ford of life ; but what is life ? 
'Tis not to ſtalk about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the ſun; 
'Tis to be free. When liberty 1s gone, 
Life grows inſipid, and has loſt its reliſh. 
O, could my dying hand but lodge a {word 
In Cæſar's boſom, and revenge my country |! 
By Heavens, I could enjoy the pangs of death, 
And ſmile in agony, 1 
Luc. Others, perhaps, 
May ſerve their country with as warm a zeal, 
Though 'tis not kindled into ſuch a rage. 
Sem. This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In luke warm patriots, | 
Cato, Come ; no more, Sempronius : | 
All here are friends to Rome, and to each other. 
Let us not weaken ſtill the weaker fide 
By our diviſions. 
Sem. Cato, my reſentments 
Are ſacrific'd to Rome—l ſtand reprov'd. 
Cato. Fathers, tis time you come to a reſolve, 
Luc. Cato, we all go into your opinion: 
Cæſar's behaviour has convinc'd the ſenate 
We ought to hold it out till terms arrive. 
Sem. We ought to hold it out till death; but, 
Cato, ; . 
My private voice is drown'd amidf the ſenate's. 
Cato, Then let us riſe, my friends, and ſtrive 
to fill | 
This little interval, this pauſe of life, 
(While yet our liberty and fates are doubtful) 
With retolution, friendſhip, Roman bravery, 


[ Exit Decius. 
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And all the virtues we can crowd into it ; 
That Heaven may ſay it ought to be prolong'd. 
Fathers, farewel--The young Numidian prince 
Comes forward, and expects to know our couns 


ſels. [ Exeunt Senators, 


Euter Juba. 

Juba, the Roman ſenate has reſolv'd, 

Till time gives better proſpects, ſtill ro keep 

The ſword unſheath'd, and turn its edge on 
"Cnr; | — 

Jub. The reſolution fits a Roman ſenate. 
But, Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 
And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak. 

My father, when ſome days before his death 

He order'd me to march for Utica, 

(Alas ! I thought not then his death ſo near!) 
Wept o'er me, prefs'd me in his aged arms, 
And, as his griefs gave way, My fon, ſaid hes 
Whatever fortune ſhall befal thy father, | 
Be Cato's friend; he'll train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds; do but obſerve him well, 
Thou lt ſhun misfortunes, or thou it learn to 

2 bear em. . 

0. Juba, thy father was a worthy prince 

And merited, 4 a better fate; . b 
But Heaven thought otherwiſe. 

Jub. My father's fate, : 
In ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
Before my face in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. 

Cato. It is an 'honeſt ſorrow, and becomes 


thee. | 
| Fab. — her drew reſpe& from foreign 
crmnes : ; 


Thi kings of Aftie ſought him for their friend 


Kings far remote, that rule, as fame 


Behind the hidden ſources of the Nile, 
In diſtant worlds, on t' other ſide the ſun; 
Oft have their black ambaſſadors appear d, 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Tama. 
Cato. I _ no ſtranger to thy father's great» 
neſs. 
Jub. I would not boaſt the greatneſs of my 
father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. 
Have we not better leave this Utica 
To arm Numidia in our cauſe, and court 
Th' afliſtance of my father's powerful friends 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 


| Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our 


plains, - | 

Doubling the native horror of the war, 
And making death more grim. 

Cato. And canſt thou think 
Cato will fly before rhe ſword of Czfar ! 
Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to ſeck relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric ? 

Jub. Cato, perhaps 
I'm too officious ; but my forward cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. 
My heart is wounded, when I ſee ſuck virtue 


| Aflited by the weight of fuch misfortunes. 
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Cato. Thy nobleneſs of ſoul obliges me. 
But know, young prince, that valour foars 
above 
What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 
Theſe are not ills ; elſe would they never fall 
On Heaven's firſt fav'rites, and the beſt of men. 
The gods, in bounty, work up ſtorms about us, 
That vive mankind occaſion to exert 
Their hidden firength, and throw out into 
practice 
Virtues which ſhun the day, and lie conceal'd 
In the ſmooth ſeaſons and the calms of life. 
| Jab, I'm charm'd whene' er thou talk'ſt; 1 
pant for virtue ; 
And all my foul 8 at perfection. 
Cato. Doft thou love watchings, abſtinence, 
and toll, 
L. aborious virtues alt? Learn them from Cato: 
Succeſs and fortune muſt thou learn from Cæſar. 
Jub. The beſt good fortune that can fall on 
Juba, 
The whole ſueceſs at which my heart aſpires, 
Depends on Cato. 
Cato. What does Juba ſay ? 
Thy words confound me. | 
Tub. I would fain retract them. 
Give em me back again: they aim'd at no- 
thing. 


Cato. Tell me thy wiſh, young prince, make 


not my ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts. 
Jub. O, they re extravagant; 
Still let me hide them. 
Cato. What can Juba aſk 
That Cato will refuſe 2 
Jub. I fear to name it: 
Marcia—inherits all her father's virtues. 
Cato. What wouldft thou ſay : 
Jub. Cato, thou haſt a daughter. 


Cato. Adieu, young prince; [ would not hear 


a word 

Should leſſen thee in my eſteem. Remember 
The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 
Exacts ſeverity from all our thoughts. 
It is not now a time to talk of aught 
But chains, or conqueſt ; liberty, or death. 

A Exit. 
Enter Syphax. 


Sy. How 's this, my prince ! What, cover'd 


with confuſion ? 
Vu look as if yon ſtern philoſopher 
Had juſt now chid you. 
Jub. Syphax, I'm undone. 
Sy. I know it well. 
Jud. Cato thinks meanly of me. 
. And fo will all mankind. 
Jab. I've open'd to him 
Tes weakneſs of my ſoul, my love * Marcia. 
Sy. Cato 's a proper perſon to cruſt 
A joxve-tale with! 1 
Jub. O, I could pierce my heart, 
My fooliſh heart, Was ever wretch like Juba ? 


Y. Alas, my prince, how are you chang'd of 


late! 
I've known young Juba riſc before the ſun, 
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To beat the thicket where the tiger ſlept, 

Or ſcek the lion in his dreadful haunts : 

How did the colour mount into your checks, 
When firſt you rous'd him to the chace | I've 
ſcen you, 

Ev'n in the Libyan dog-days, hunt him down, 
Then charge him cloſe, provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your 
horſe, 

River the panting ſavage to the ground. 

Jub. Pr'ythee, no more. 

Sy. How would the old king ſmile 

To ſee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with 


old, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoul- 
ders ! 
Jub. Syphax, this old man's talk, tho' honey 
flow'd 


In ev'ry word, would now loſe all its ſweetneſs. 
Cato 's 'diſpleas' d, and Marcia laſt for ever. 
Sy. Young prince, 1 yet could give you good 
advice, 

| Marcia might ſtill be yours. 
Jub. What ſay'ſt thou, Syphax? 
By Heavens, thou turn'f me all into attention. 
Fr. Marcia might ſtill be yours. = 

Jab. As how, dear Syphax ? 

Sy. Juba commands Numidia's hardy troops, 
Mounted on fteeds unus'd to the reftraint 
Of curbs or bits, and fleeter than the winds. 


And bear her off. 
Tub. Can ſuch diſhoneſt thoughts 


To do an act that would deftroy my honour ? 


Honour 's a fine i imaginary notion, 

That draws in raw and unexpericnc'd men 

To real miſchiefs, While they hunt a ſhadow. 

Jib, Wouldſt thou degrade thy prince into a 
rufhan ? 

Sy. The boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 


fians. 

This dread of nations, this almightv Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide cmpire's bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape; 


(The gods on earth) are all the ſpurious brood 
Of violated maids, of raviſn'd Sabines. 


„„ 
— 


Abound too much in our Numidian wiles. 
world, 


mires 
The throes and ſwellings of a Roman ſoul, 
Cato's bold flights, th' extravagance of virtue. 


perfidious, 

May Juba ever live i in 1gnorance ! 
? | Sy. Go, go; you ie Pn: 

Jub. Gods, muſt I tame bear 

This arrogance unauſwer 


LA falle vid traitor, 


H. 


Give but the word, we 'l} ſnatch this dangle! up, 


Rite up in man? Would thou ſeduce my youth 


Sy. Gods, I could tear my hair to hear you talk 


Whoſe virtues you admire, were all fuch ruf- 


Your Scipios, Cafars, Pompevs, and your Catos, 


Tub, Syphax, I fear that hoary head of thine 
Sy. 1:.deed, my prince, you want to know the 


You have not read mankind ; your youth ad- 


Jub. If knowledge of the world makes man 


Thou rt a traitor, 


SY, 


Sy. I have gone too far, [ A/ide. 
Jub. Cato ſhall know the baſeneſs of thy ſoul. 
Sy. I muſt appeale this ſtorm, or periſh in it. 
[ A/tde. 
Yeung prince, behold theſe locks, that are grown 
White | 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. 

Jub. Thote locks ſhall ne'er protect thy in- 

ſolence. 

Sy, Mult one raſh word, th' infirmity of age, 
Thraw down the merit of my better years ? 
This the reward of a whole life of ſervice ! 
—-Cuzte on the boy! how ſteadily he hears me 

8 [ A/7de. 

Jub. Is it becauſe the throne of my foretathers 
Still ſtands unall'd, and that Numidia's crown 
Hangs doubtful yet whoſe head it ſhall incloſe, 
Thou thus pretum'i to treat thy prince with 

ſcorn ? | | 
Sr, Why will you rive my heart with ſuch ex- 
preliſions ? TELE 
Does not old Syphax follow. you to war? 
What are his aims? Why does he load with darts 
His trembling hand, and cruth beneath a caſque 
His wrinkled brows ? What is it he aſpires to? 
I; jt not this? io ſhed the ſlow remains, 
His laft poor ebb of blood in your defence? 
Jub. Syphax, no more! I would not hear you 
talk. g c 
Sy. Not hear me talk! what, when my faith 
to Juba, | 
My royal maſter's ſon, is call'd in queſtion ? 
My prince may ſtrike me dead, and I Il be dumb; 
But whilſt I live I muſt not hold my tongue, 
Ang languiſh out old age in his diſpleaſure. 
Jus, Thou know 'ft the way too well into my 
heart. | 
1 & believe thee loyal to thy prince. 
. What greater inſtance can 1 give? I've 
ofter'd 
To do an action which my ſoul abhors, 


And gain you whom you love at any price. 


Tube Was this thy motive? I've been tab haſty. 
Sy, And tis for this my prince has cail'd me 
_ ...raitor, | 
J. Sure thou miſtak'ſt; I did not call thee ſo. 
%. You did indeed, my prince, you call'd me 
traitor ; | 
Nay, further, threaten'd you 'd complain to Cato, 
Gt what, my prince, would you complain to Cato: 
That Syphax loves you, and would facrifice 
His life, nay, more, his honour, in vour ſervice. 
Jub, Syphax, I know thou loy ft me; but 
indeed 
Thy zeal for Juba carried thee too far, 


Honour 's a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 


The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets 
her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 
It ought not tq be ſported with. 
Sy. By Heavens, | 
I'm raviſh'd when you talk thus, tho' you chide 


me ! 
Alas I've hitherto heen us'd to think 
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A blind officious zeal to ſerve my king 
The ruling principle, that ought to burn 
And quench all others in a ſubject's heart. 
Happy the people who preſerve their honour 
By the ſame duties that oblige their prince. p 
Jub, N thou now beginn ſt to ſpeak 
thyſelf. 
Numidia 's grown a ſcorn among the nations, 
For breach of public vows. Our Punic faith 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb, 
Syphax, we'll join our cares, to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. 
Sy, Believe me, prince, you make old Syphax 
weep, 
To hear — talk but tis with tears of joy. 
f e'er your father's crown adorn your brows, 
Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's lectures. 
Jub. Syphax, thy hand; we Il mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and frowardneſs of age: 


Thy prince eſteems thy worth, and loves thy 


perſon, 
f e'er the ſceptre comes into my hand, 
Syphax ſhall ſtand the ſecond in my kingdom. 
Sy, Why will you overwhelm my age with 
kindneſs ? | 
My joy grows burdenſome, I ſhan't ſupport it, 


Jub. 4 vg farewel, I'll hence, and try to 


Some bleſt occaſion that may ſet me right 
In Cato's thoughts. 
Approve my deeds, than worlds for my ad- 

mirers. LExit. 


| $7. Yaupg men ſoon give, and ſoon forget 


afironts z 
Old age is flow in both—A falſe old traitor !— 
Thele words, raſh boy, may chance to colt thee 


dear. 
My heart had ſtill ſome fooliſh fondneſs for 
thee: 


But hence | tis gone: I give it to the winds: 
Ceſar, I 'm wholly thine, 


Enter Sempronius, 


All hail, Sempronius ! 
Well, Cato's ſenate is reſolv'd to wait 
The fury of a fiege before it yields. | 
Sem. Syphax, we both were on the verge of 
fate: 
Lucius declar'd for. peace, and terms were offer d 
To Cato, by a meſſenger from Gæſar. 
Should they ſubmit ere our deſigns are ripe, 
We both muſt periſh in the comman wreck, 
Loſt in the gen'ral undiſtinguiſh'd ruin. 
Sy. But how flands Cato? 
Seen. Thou haſt ſeen mount Atlas: 
Whilft ſtorms and rempeſts thunder on its brows, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
t ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height: 
Such is that haughty man; his tow'ring ſoul, - 
Midſt all the ſhocks and injuries akgfortune, 
Riſcs ſuperior, and looks down on Cæſar. 
Sy. But what 's this meſlenger ? 
Sem. I 've practis d with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know 
That 5yphax and Sempronius are his friends. 


Xx2 But 


I 'd rather have that man 
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But let me now examine in my turn: 
Js Juba fix d? | | 
 &y. Yes—but it is to Cato. 
Ive tried the force of every reaſon on him, 
Sooth d and careſfs'd ; been angry, ſooth d again: 
Laid ſafety, life, and int'reſt in his fight. 
Bur all are vain, he frorns them all for Cato. 
Sem. Come, tis no matter; we ſhall do with- 
dut him. | 
He Il make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot. 
Syphax, I now may hope thou haſt forſook 
Thy Juba's cauſe, and wiſheſt Marcia mine. 
Sy, May ſhe be thine as faſt as thou wouldſt 
have her 
Sem. Syphax, I love that woman; tho' I curſe 
Her and myſelf, yet, ſpite of me, | love her. 
Sy. Make Cato fure, and give up Utica, 
Cæſar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. 
But are thy troops prepar d for a revolt? 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run among their ranks ? | 
Sem. All, all is ready. | 
The factious leaders are our friends, that ſpread 
Murmurs and diſcontents among the ſoldiers ; 


They count their toilſome marches, long fa- | 


tigues, | 

Unvfual — and will bear no more 

This medley of philoſophy and war. 

Within an hour they ll ſtorm the ſenate-houſe. 
Sy. Meanwhile I'll draw up my Numidian 
troo 

Within the ſquare, to exerciſe their arms, 

And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee. : 

J laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 

Will look aghaſt, while unforeſeen deſtruction 

Pours in upon him thus from cvery fide, 

So where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 

Sudden, th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, | 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the ſands, and fweep whole plains 

away. 

The belplefs traveller, with wild ſurpriſc, 

Sees the dry deſert all around him riſe, | 

And, ſmother d in the duſty whirlwind, dies. 

| [ Exenunt. 


ACT III.. 
Eiter Marcus and Porti us. 


Marc. HANES tomy ſtars, I have not rang'd 
about : a 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend: 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 
And carly taught me, by her ſacred force, 
To love thy perſon ere I knew thy merit, 
Till what was inſtinct grew up into friendſhip. 
Por. =" <a the friendſhips of the world are 
Confed racies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure ; 
* Ours has ſevereſt virtue for its baſis, 
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Marc, Portius, thou know'ſt my foul in all its 
weaknels, 
Then pr'ythee ſpare me on its tender fide. 
' {Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions. 


Shall riſe and fall by virtue's niceſt rules. 

Por, When love 's well-tim'd, 'tis not a fault 
to love. | 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the 

wile, | | 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together. 


* 


fee | 

Th' impatient throbs and longings of a ſoul 

That pants and reaches after diſtant good. 

A lover does not live by vulgar time: | 

Believe me, Portius, in my Lucia's abſence 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden ; 

And yet, when I behold the charming maid, 

I'm ten times more undone; while hope and fear, 

And grict, and rage, and love, rife up at once, 

And with variety of pain diſtract me. 

Por, Om can thy Portius do to give thee 

cip * 

Marc, Portius, thou oft enjoy ſt the fair- one's 
preſence; , 

Then undertake my cauſe, and plead it to her 

With all the ſtrength and heat of eloquence 

Fraternal love and friendſhip can infpire. 

Tell her thy brother languiſhes to death, 

And fades away, and withers in his bloom; 

That he forgets his ſleep, and loaths his food; 

That _— and health, and war are joy leſs to 

_— 

Deſcribe his anxious days, and reſtleſs nights, 

And all the torments that thou ſeeſt me luffer. 

Por, Marcus, I beg thee, give me not an office 

That ſuits with me ſo ill. Thou know'ſt my 

temper. 
Marc, Wilt thou behold me finking in my 
woes, 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 

To raife me from amidſt this plunge of forrows ? 
Por. 2 thou canſt not aſk what I 'd re- 

uſe. - 

But here, believe me, I 've a thouſand reaſons 

Marc, I know thou tk ſay my paſſion s out of 
ſeaſon, 

That Cato's great example and misfortunes 

dhould both conſpire to drive it from my thoughts. 

But what 's all this to one that loves like me: 

O Portius, Port ius, from my ſol I with 

Thou did but know thyſelf what 'tis to love! 

Then wouldſt thou pity and affiſt thy brother. 
Por. What ſhould I do! If I diſcloſe my 

paſſion, | 77 
Our friendſhip 's at an end; if I conceal it, 
The world will call me falſe to a friend and 


brother. | Aldo. 
Marc. But ſee where Lucia, at her wonted 
hour, ; | 


And ſuch a friendſhip ends not but with life, 


Amid the cool of yon high marble arch, 


Enjoys 
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Enjoys the noon- day breeze! Obſerve her, Portius; 
That face, that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that heaven of 
beauty ! | 

Obſerve her well, and blame me if thou canſt, 

Por. She ſces us, and advances =—— 

Marc. 1 {ll withdraw, 
And leave you for awhile. Remember, Portius, 
Thy brother's life depends upon thy tongue. - 

[ Exit. 
Enter Lucia. 

Luc. Did not I fee your brother Marcus here? 
Whv did he fly the place, and thun my prelence ? 
Por. © Lucia! language is too faint to ſhew 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life; 
He pines, he ſickens, he deſpairs, he dies: 


His paſſions and his virtues lie confus'd, 


And mixt together in ſo wild a tumult, 

That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. 

Heavens! would one think 'twere pothible for love 

To make ſuch ravage in a noble foul ? 

O Lucia! I'm diſtreſt; my heart bleeds for him: 

Ev 'n now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in thy preſence, 

A ſecret damp of gef comes o'er my thoughts, 

And I'm unhappy, tho' thou ſmil'ſt upon me. 

Luc. How wilt thou guard thy honour, in the 
_ ſhock | 

Of love and friendſhip ? Think betimes, my Por- 
tius, 

Think how the nuptial tie, that might enſure 

Our mutual bliſs, would raiſe to ſuch a height 

Thy brother's gricts, as might perhaps deſtroy 
him. ö 

Por. Alas, poor youth! what doſt thou think, 

my Lucia? | | 

His gen'rous, open, undeſigning heart 

Has begg'd his rival to ſolicit for him 

Then do not ſtrike him dead with a denial ; 

But hold him vp in life, and cheer his foul 

With the faint glimm'ring of a doubtful hope : 

Perhaps when we have pals'd theſe gloomy hours. 

And weather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon 
us | 

Luc. No, Portius, no; I ſee thy ſiſter's tears, 
Thy father's anguiſh, and thy brother's death, 
Ia the purſuit of our ill-fated loves: 

And, Portius, here I ſwear, to Heaven I ſwear, 

To Heaven and allthe powers that judge mankind, 

Never to mix my plighted hands with thine, 

While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hang about us, 

But to forget our loves, and drive thee out 

Fram all my thoughts as far—as I am able. 

For. What haſt thou ſaid? I'm thuaderfiruck— 
recal 

Thoſe haſty words, or I am loſt for ever. 

Luc. Has not the vow already paſs'd my lips ? 
The gods have heard it, and tis ſeal'd in heaven. 
May all the vengeance that was cver pour d 
On perjur d heads o'erwhelm me, if I break it 

Por. Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, I gaze ow thee, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from Heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and ſtiffens, yet alive, 

In dreadful looks; a monument of wrath ! 

Luc. At length I 've acted my ſevereſt part; 

feel the woman breaking in upon me, 


And melt about my heart; my tears will flow. 
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But, O! T'll think no more! the hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I muſt forget thee. 
Por. Hard-hearted, cruel maid ! | 

Luc. O ſtop thoſe ſounds, 
Thoſe killing ſounds! Why doſt thou frown upon 
me ? | 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 
And life itſelf goes out at thy diſpleaſure. 
The gods forbid us to indulge our loves; 
But, O! I cannot bear thy hate, and live. | 
Por, 2 not of love, thou never knew ſt its 
orce. 
I 've been deluded, led into a dream 
Of fancied bliſs. O Lucia, cruel maid ! 
Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death, ſtill ſounds 
in my ſtunn'd ears. What ſhall I ſay or do? 
Quick let us part! Perdition 's in thy preſence, 
And horror dwells about thee Ha! ſhe faints! 
Wretch that I am, what has my raſhneſs done: 
Lucia, thou injur'd innocence ! thou beſt 
And lovelicſt of thy ſex ! awake, my Lucia, 
Or Portius ruſhes on his ſword to join thee, 
—lHer 1mprecations reach not to the tomb, 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death 
But, ah ! ſhe moves, life wanders up and down 
Thro' all her face, and lights up ev'ry charm. 
Luc. O Portius, was this well to frown on her 
That lives upon thy ſmiles ? to call in doubt 
The faith of one expiring at thy feet, 
That loves thee more than ever woman loy'd ? 
What do I fay ? My half-recover'd ſenſe 
Forgets the vow in which my ſoul is bound. 
Deſtruction ſtands betwixt us; we muſt part. 
Por, Name not the word: my frighted thoughts 
run back, 4 
And ſtartle into madneſs at the ſound. 


Luc. What wouldſt thou have me do? Conſider 


well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 
Think, Portius, think thou ſeeſt thy dying 
brother 

Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmear'd with blood, 
Storming at Heaven and thee ! Thy awful fire 
Sternly demands the cauſe, th' accurſed cauſe, 
That robs him of his ſon: r Marcia trembles, 
Then tears her Hair, and, frantic in her griefs, 
Calls out on Lucia. What could Lucia anfwer, 
Or how ſtand up in ſuch a ſcene of ſorrow > ' 

Por. To my confuſion, and eternal grief, 
{ muſt approve the ſentence that deſtroys me. 
The miſt that hung about my mind clears up; 
And now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Jas planted round thee, thou appear more fair, 
More amiable, and riſeſt in thy charms. 
Lovelieſt of women! Heaven is in thy ſoul; 
Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 


| Bright'ning each other: thou art all divine. 


Luc. Portius, no more; thy words ſhoot thro? 
my heart, N | 
Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. 
Why are thoſe teats of fondneſs in thy eyes? 
Why heaves thy heart? why ſwells thy ſoul with 
forrow? 
It ſoftens me too much— farewel, my Portius z 
Farewel, tho' death is in the Word- for ever ! 
XX 3 | Fer. 
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Por. Stay, Lucia, ftay ! What doſt thou ſay ? | 

| For ever ? Tt 

Luc, Have I not ſworn? If, Portius, thy ſucceſs 
Muſt throw thy brother on his fate, farewel— 
O. how mall I repeat the word, for ever! 

Por, Thus &'erthedying lamp th'unſteady flame 
Hangs quiv'ring on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
Thou muſt not go; my foul ſtill hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get looſe. 

Lu. If the firm Portins ſhakes 
To hear of parting, think what Lucia ſuffers ! 

Por. Tis true, unruffled and ferene, Ive met 
The common accidents of life; but here 
Such an unlook d- for ſtorm of ills falls on me, 

It beats down all my ftirength, I cannot bear it. 
We muſt not part. 
Lr. What doſt thou ſay? Not part ! 
Haſt thou forgot the vow that I have made ? 
Are there not heavens, and gods, that thunder 
. o'er us? | 
But fee thy brother Marcus bends this way; 
I ficken at the fight. Once more, farewel, 
Farewel, and know thou wrong'ſt me, if thou 
think'ſt | 
Ever was love, or ever grief, like mine 
| [Exit Lucia. 
; Exter Marcus. 
Marc. Portius, what hopes? How ftands ſhe ? 
Am I doom'd | | 
To life or death ? | | 
Por. What wouldſt thou have me fay ? 
Marc. What means this penſive poſture ? Thou 
appear'ſt | 
Like one amaz'd and terrified. 
Por. I've reaſon. : 
Marc. Thy down-caſt looks, and thy diſorder'd 
thoughts, 
Tell me my fate. I aſk not the ſucceſs 
My cauſe has found. | 
Por. I 'm griev'd I undertook it. 
Marc. What ! does the barbarous maid inſult 
my heart, | 
My aching heart, and triumph in my pains ? 
That I could caft her from my thoughts for ever ! 
Por. Away, you re too ſuſpicious in your griefs; 
Lucia, though ſworn never to think of love, 
Compaſſionates your pains, and pities you. 


What is compailion, when 'tis void of love ? 
Fool that I was to chooſe fo cold a friend 
To urge my cauſe !—— Compathonates my pains ! 
Pr'yrhee what art, what rhet'ric didſt thou uſe 
To gain this mighty boon ?—She pities me 
To one that aſks the warm returns of love, 
Compathon s cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis death 
Por, Marcus, no more; have 1 deſerv'd this 
treatment ? ; 
Marc. What have I ſaid! O Portius, O, for- 
give me! 3 
A ſoul exiſperate in ills falls out 
With ev'ry thing, its friend, itſelf— but, ha 
What n that ſhout, big with the ſounds of 
war 5 | | 


What new alarms ? 


Bo ot nt, 


Por. A ſecond, louder yet, 
Swells in the winds, and comes more full upon us, 
Marc. O, for ſome glorious cauſe to fall in battle! 
Lucia, thou haſt undone me; thy diſdain 
Has broke my heart: tis death muſt give me eaſe. 
Por. Quick, let us hence. Who knows if Cato's 
life | 
Stands ſure ? O Marcus, I am warm'd, my hear: 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns Ln 
euut. 


Enter Sempronius, with the Leaders of the Mutiny, 


Sem. At length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm 
blows high : 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has ſpent itſelf on Cato's head, 
Meanwhile II herd among his friends, and ſeem 
One of the number, that, whate'er arrive, 
My friends and fellow-ſoldiers may be 1 . 
| 271. 
1/t Lead. We are all ſafe, Sempronius is our 
friend. 
Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. 
But hark! he enters, Bear up boldly to him; 
Be ſure you beat him down, and bind him faſt. 
This day will end our toils, and give us reſt: 
Fear nothing, for Sempronius 15 our friend, 


Re-enter Sempronius, wvith Cato, Lucius, Poitiusy 
and Marcus, 


Cate. Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe; 
And tv their general fend a brave dchance ? 
Sem. Curſe on their daſtard fouls, they ſtand 
aſtoniſh'd. u. 


honour 
Your paſt explvits, and ſully all your wars? 
Do you confeſs 'twas not a z2cal fer Rome, 
Nor love of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, 
Drew you thus far; but hopes to ſhare the ſpoil 
Of conquer'd towns, and plunder'd provinces ? 
Fir'd with fuch motives, you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cæſar's banners. 
Why did T "ſcape th' envenom'd aſpic's rage, 
And all the ery monſters of the deſert, 


a To ſee this day? Why rouſd not Cato fall 
Marc. Compaſſionates my pains, and pities me ! 


Without your guilt? Behold, ungrateful men, 
Behold my boſom naked to your fwords, 
And let the man that 's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 
Which of you all ſuſpects that he is wrong'd, 
Or thinks he ſuffers greater ills than Cato ? 
Am I diftinguiſh'd from you but by tci!s, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ? 
Painful pre-eminence ! | 
Sem. By Heavens they droop ! | 
Confuſion to the villains; all is loſt. [ Afite. 
Cato. Have you forgotten Libya's burning waffe, 
Its barren rocks, parch'd carth, and hills of ſand, 
[ts tainted air, and all its broods of poiſon ? 
Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in ev'ry ſtep ? 
Or, fainting in the long laborious march, 


When on the banks of an unlook"d-for"Rren | 


Cato. Perſidious men! And will you thus diſ- 
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There let 'em hang, and taint the ſouthern wind. Sem. Confuſion ! I have fail'd of half my pur- 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, . poſe; | 
When they look up and ſee their feilow traitors Marcia, the charming Marcia, 's left behind ! 


Stuck on a fork, and black'ning in the ſun. Sy, How ! will Sempronius turn a woman's 
Luc. Sempronius, why, why wilt thou urge the Have? 


You ſunk the river with repeated drayghts, \ 24d Lead. Nay, now you carry it too far, Sem- 
Who was the laft in all your hoſt that thirſted ? pronius | 
| em. If ſome pemurious ſource by chance ap-| Throw off the maſk, there are none here but 
| pear'd, | OY friends. 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, Sem. Know, villains, when ſuch paltry ſlaves 
i And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, preſume | 4 
$ Did he not daſh th* untaſted moiſture from him? | To mix in treafon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
Did he not lead you through the mid-day ſun, | They re thrown negle&ed by: but if it fails, I 
2 And clouds of duſt ? Did not his temples glow They're ſure to die like dogs, as you ſhall do. 1 
In the ſame ſultry winds, and ſcorching heats | Here, take theſe factious monſters, drag em forth | 4 
Cato. Hence, worthleſs men! hence! and com- To ſudden death. = 
plain to Cæſar, : 1/t Lead. Nay, ſince it comes to this 3 f 
x You could not undergo the toil of war, Sem. Diſpatch em quick; but firſt pluck out FH 
Q Nor bear the hardſhips that your leader bore. their tongues, | I 
Luc. See, Cato, ſee the unhappy men; they | Leſt with their dying breath they ſow ſedition. . 
weep ! | [ Exeunt Guards, with the Leaders. . 
Fear and remorſe, and forrow for their crime, | Enter Sypbhavx. | ; 
| Appear in ev'ry look, and plead for mercy. Sy. Our firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abor- i 
. Cato. Learn to be honeſt men, give up your Still there remains an after-game to play: [tive : 89 
leaders, 8 8 | My troops are mounted; their Numidian ſteeds ö 1 
And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the reſt. Snuff up the wind, and long to ſcour the deſert: 1 
. 9%. Cato, commit theſe wretches to my care: Let but Sempronius head us in our flight, iD 
os F irt let em cach be broken on the rack z We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, | i 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd, and left And hew down all that would oppoſe our paſſage. 1 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake; A day will bring us into Czfar's camp. tal 


a) fate | Sem. Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft 
Of wretched men ? i Unwanly warmth and tenderneſs of love. 

— Sem. How]! wouldſt thou clear rebellion ? Syphax, J long toclaſp that haughry maid, 
Lucius (good man) pities the poor oftenders And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion : 

That would imbrue their hands in Cato's blood. | When I have gone thus far, I 'd caſt her of. 

1d Cato, Forbear, Sempronius —ſee they ſuffer] Sy. Well faid! that's ſpoken like thyſelf, Sem- 

le, death 1 

| th, pronius. i 

il But in their deaths remember they are men; What hinders, then, but that thou find her out, 

| Strain not the laus to make their tortures grievous, | And hurry her away by manly force ? | 

Lucius, the baſe degen rate age requires Sem. But how to gain admiſſion? For acceſs 
Severity, and juſtice in its rigour:- „ Ils given to none but Juba, and her brothers. 
This awes an impious, bold offending world, Sy. Thou ſhalt have Juba's dreſs, and Juba's 

oil Commands obedicre:e, and gives force to laws, oily 


When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th' uplifted thunderbolt afide. 
Sem. Cato, I execute thy. will with pleaſure. - cia 's my own |! 
Cato, Meanwhile we ' ſecritice to liberty. How will my boſom Fen anxious joy 
| Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, | When 1 behold her ſtruggling iv my arms, 
| The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd down, With glowing beauty, and diforder'd charms, 
Prom age to age, by y our renown d forcfathers, Mile fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
os (59 dear ly bought, the price of ſo much blood: ) Punt in her breaſt, and vary in her face! 
O let it never periſh in your hands | do Pluto, ſeis'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 
hut piouſty tranſmit it to your children. Lo hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid, 


The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before the ſlaves that watch them. 
Sem. Heavens, what a thought is there ! Mar- 


leis wretches, | If thou believ'ſt 'tis poſſible for woman 
Mongrels in faction, page fairt-hearted traitors ! To ſuffer greater ill than Lucia fatters ? 
a ö e XX + | Mar 


— —ů ' 


Do thou, great Liberty, inſpire our ſouls, There grimly ſmil'd, pleas d with the beautecous 
And — our lives in thy poſſeſſion happy, 2 IMO MCA ? * 

Or our deaths glorious in thy L u FA Nor envicd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. 4 
; el. 5 E C 4 
de. off Leader, Sempronius, you have acted like 5 ; LH bot 
le, yourſelf. 23 | A' C 1 IV | = l 
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_ _earneſt. Enter Lucia and Marcia, | N 
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Mar. O Lucia, Lucia! might my big-ſwoln 
| ms wif 


Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow, 
Marcia could anſwer thee in fighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. 
Lac. Iknow thou rt doom'd alike to be beloy'd 
By Juba, and thy father's friend Sempronius : 
But which of theſe has power to charm like 
Portius ? 
Mar. Still I muſt beg thee not to name Sem- 
pronius, 
Lucia, I like not that loud boiſt'rous man; 
uba to all the bray'ry of a hero 
Adds ſofteſt love and more than female ſweetneſs ; 
Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
of womankind, but Marcia, happy. 


ac, And why not Marcia? Come, you ſtrive 
| in vain 
To hide your thoughts from one who knows too 


wel 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. 


Mar. While Cato lives, his daughter has no 
ight | 


1 
To love or hate, but as his choice direfts. 


Book III. 
Nu. Nay, then beware thy own, proud, bar. 


barous man 


[ They fig hr. Sem. falls; his guards ſurrender.) 


fall 
YP a boy's hand, disfigur'd in a vile 

umidian dreſs, and for a worthleſs woman ? 
Gods, I'm diſtrafted ! this my cloſe of life! 
O, for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, ſea, and air, and heaven, and Cato tremble! 


Fub. With what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke 
looſe, 
And left the limbs fill quiv ring on the ground 
Hence let us carry off thoſe ſlaves to Cato, 
That we may there at length unravel all 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. 
| [ Exit Juba, with priſoners, Sc. 


Enter Lucia and Marcia. 


Luc. Sure 't was the clath of ſwords; my trou - 
bled heart 
Is fo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 


Lac. Bur ſhould this father give you to Sem- It throbs with fear, and aches at ev'ry ſound, 


pronius ? 


Mar. I dare notthink he will: but if he ſhould — 


Why wilt thou add to all the griefs I ſuffer 
Imaginary ills, and fancied tortures ? nn 
T hear the ſound of feet! They march this way 
Let us retire, and try if we can drown 

Each ſofter thought in ſenſe of preſent danger: 


When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts 


(In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt) / 
[ Exeunt. 


'The woman that deliberates 1s loſt. 


O Marcia, ſhould thy brothers for my ſake !— 
I die away with horror at the thought. 

Mar. See, Lucia, fee! here 's blood! here's blood 

and murder 

Hah ! a Numidian ! Heaven preſerve the prince 
The face lies muffled up within the garment, 
But, hah ! death to my fight! a diadem, 
And royal robes! O gods! tis he, tis he; 
Juba, the lovelieſt youth that ever warm'd - 
A virgin's heart, Juba lies dead before us 

Luc. Now, Marcia, call up to thy aſſiſtance 


Enter Sempronius, dreſſed like Juba, with Nu- Thy wonted ftrength and conſtancy of mind, 


midian Guards. 


Sem. The deer is lodg'd, I 've track d her to 


her covert. 


Be ſure you mind the word, and when 1 give it 


Ruſh in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. 


Let not her cries or tears have force to move you. 


— How will the young Numidizn rave to ſee 
His miſtreſs loſt ! If aught could glad my foul, 
ond th* enjoyment of ſo bright a prize, 
wovld be to torture that young, gay barbarian 
But 8 noiſe! Death ro my hopes 
tis he, : 
*Tis Juba's ſelf ! there is but one way left 
He muſt be murder d, and a paſſage cut 
Through thoſe his 3 
tremble? Xo 
Or act like men, or by yon azure heaven —— 


Enter Jula. 


Thou canſt not put it to a greater trial, 
Mar. Lucia, look there, and wonder at my pa- 
dlence: | 
Hare I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diftracted ? 
Luc. What can I think or ſay to give thee com- 
fort ? | 
Mar. Talk not of comfort, 'tis for lighterills; 
Behold a fight that ſtrikes all comfort dead. 


. Enter Jubaliflening. | 

I will indulge my forrows, and give way 

Ta all the pangs and fury of deſpair; 

That man, that beſt of men, deſerv'd it from me. 
Jab. What do I hear? and was the falſe Sem» 


,daſtards, do you pronius 


That beſt of men? O, had I fall'n like him, 
And could have thus been mourn'd, I had been 
happy. 
Luc. Here will J ſtand companion in thy woes, 


Jul. What do I ſee > Who 's this, that dares | And help thee with my tears; when I behold 


uſurp | | 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince ? 


gance, | 
Preſumptuous youth ! _ 
Jub. What can this mean, Sempronius ? 
Sem. My ſword ſhall anſwer thee. Have at 
thy heart, n ks Es 


A loſs like thine, I half forget my own. 
Mur. Tis not in fate to eaſe my tortur'd breaſt. 


_ * Gem. One that was born to ſcourge thy arro- This empty world, to me a joyleſs deſert, 
Has nothing left to make poor Marcia happy- 
Jub. I 'm on the rack! was he ſo near her 
heart ? | 
Mar. O, he was all made up of love and charms! | 
| Whatever maid could with, or man * light 


Sem. Curſe on my ſtars ! am I then doom' d to 
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To hear his virtues, and old age grew wile. 


Alas! he knew not, hapleſs youth, he knew not 


I found thee weeping, and confeſs this once, 
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Delight of every eye; when he appear'd, | 
A ſecret pleaſure gladden'd all that faw him 
But when he talk d, the proudeſt Roman bluſh'd 


Jub. I ſhall run mad. 
Mar. O Juba! Juba! Juba! [Adder 
Fub. What means that voice? Did ſhe not call 
on Juba? | 
Mar. Why do I think on what he was? he 's 
dead! 


He 's dead, and never knew how much I lov'd him. | 


Lucia, who knows bat his poor bleeding heart, 
Amidſt his agonies, remember'd Marcia, | 
And the laſt words he utter d call'd me cruel! | 
Marcia's whole ſoul was full of love and Juba ! 
Jub. Where am I Dol live? or am indeed 
What Marcia thinks? Allis Elyſium round me ! 
| [ A/ide. 
Mar. Ve dear remains of the moſt lov d of men, 
Nor modeſty nor virtue here forbids 
A lat embrace, while thus 
Jub. Sce, Marcia, ſee 
[Throwing himſelf before ber. 
The happy Juba lives! He lives to caich 
That dcar embrace, and to return it too 
With mutual warmth and eagerneſs of love. 
Mar. With pleaſure and amaze I ftand tranſ- 
rted ! : 
Sure tis a dream! dead and alive at once 
If thou art Juba, who lies there? 
Jub. A wretch, 
Diſguis'd like Juba on a curſt deſign, 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out: 
Thy father knows it all. I could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death, 
But flew, in all the haſte of love, to find thee ; 


Am rapt with joy to ſee my Maicia's tears. 
Mar. Ive been furpris'd in an unguarded hour, 
But muſt not now go back; the love that lay 
Half ſmother'd in my breaſt, has broke thro all 
Its weak reſtraints, and burns in its full luſtre. | 
I cannot, if I would, conceal it from thee. 
Jub. I'm loſt in ecſtaſy: and doſt thou love, 
Thou charming maid—— 
Mar. And doſt thou live to aſk it? 
Jub. This, this is life indeed! life worth pre- 
ſerving, f 
duch life as Juba never felt till now ! 
Mar. Belicve me, prince, before I thought thee 
dead, 
J did not know myſelf how much I lov'd thee. 
Jub. O fortunate miſtake ! 
Mar. O happy Marcia! | 
Jub, My joy, my beſt belov'd, my only wiſh ! 
How ſhall I ſpeak the tranſport of my foul ! 
Mar. Lucia, thy arm. O, let me reſt upon it! 
The vital blcod, that had forſook my heart, 
Returns again in ſuch tumultuous tides, 
It quite o'ercomes me. Lead to my apart» 
ment. — 


O prince! T bluſh to think what I have ſaid, 


Full of the guilt of his perfidious ſubjects 
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Thy virtue will excuſe my paſſion for thee, 
And make the gods propitious to our love.,- , 

[ Exeunt Mar. and Lus. 
Jub. I am ſo bleſt, 1 fear tis all a dream. 
Fortune, thou now haſt made amends for all 
Thy paſt unkindneſs : I abſolve my ſtars. 
What tho' Numidia add her conquer'd towns 
And provinces to ſwell the victor's triumph, 
Juba will never at his fate repine : 
Let Cæſar have the world, if Marcia 's mine. 


ug 
A March at a diflance. | 7 
Enter Cato and Lucius, 
Luc. I ſtand aftoniſh'd ! What, the bold Sem- 
ronius, 


That ſtill broke foremoſt thro'the crowd of patriots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranſported, : 
And virtuous even to madneſs — 
Cato. Truſt me, Lucius, ; 
Our civil diſcords have produc'd ſuch crimes, 
Such monſtrous crimes, I am ſurpris'd at nothi 
— O Lucius, I am fick of this bad world! 
The day-light and the ſun grow painful to me. 
Enter Porti us. 
But ſee where Portius comes: what means this 
hate ? 
Why are thy looks thus chang'd ? 
Por. My heart is griev'd, > 
I bring ſuch news as will afflict my father. 
Cato. Has Cæſar ſhed more Roman blood? 
Por. Not fo. 


| The traitor Syphax, as within the ſquare 


He exercis'd his troops, the fignal given, 
Flew off at once with his Numidian horſe 
To the ſouth gate, where Marcus holds the 


I ſaw, and call'd to ſtop him, but in vain : 
He toſs d his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay and perith like Sempronius. 
ſee [Exit Por. 
Thy brother Marcus acts a Roman's part. a 
Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon me: 
Juſtice gives way to force : the conquer'd world 
Is Czfar's ! Cato has no buſineſs in it. 25 
Luc. While pride, oppreſſion, and injuſtice 
reign, | 
The world will ſtill demand her Cato's preſence. 
In pity to mankind ſubmit to Cæſar, | 
And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. 


number | 
Of Czfar's flaves, or by a baſe ſubmiſſion _ 
Give up the cauſe of Rome, and own a tyrant ? 
Luc. The victor never will impoſe on Cato 
Ungen'rous terms. His enemies confeſs 
The virtues of humanity are Czfar's. 


country. 
Such popular humanity is treaſon —— 


But ſee young Juba; the good youth a , 


But fate has wreſted the confeſſion from me; 
Go on, and ptoſper in the paths of honour. 


Luc. Alas, poor prince ! his fate deſerves com- 
paſſion, - 5 


Enter 


e 
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Cato. Perfidious man ! But haſte, my ſon, and 


Cato. Would Lucius have me live to ſwell the 


Cato, Curſe on his virtues! they ve undone his 
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Enter Juba, 


- Jab. I bluſh, and am confounded to appear 
Before thy preſence, Cato. : 
Cato. What 's thy crime ? 
7b. I ma Numidian. 
Cato. And a brave one too. Thou haſt a Ro- 
man ſoul. | 
Fab. Haſt thou not heard of my falſe country- 
men ? | 
Cate. Alas, young prince | 

Falſehood and fraud ſhoot up in ev'ry ſoil, 

The product of all climes—Rome has its Cæſars. 
Feb. Tis generous thus to comfort the diſtreſs'd. 
9 juſt to give applauſe where tis de- 

erv'd : ä 


Thy virtue, prince, has ſtood the teſt of fortune, 


Like pureſt gold, that, tortur d in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its 
weight. 
Jub. What ſhall I anſwer thee? My raviſh'd 
heart 
O'erflows with ſecret joy: I 'd rather gain 
Thy praiſe, O Cato, than Numidia's empire. 


Enter Porti us. 


Por. Mis fortune on misfortune ! grief on grief 
My brother Marcus 

Cato. Hah! what has he done? 

Has he forſook his poſt? Has he given way? 
Did he look tamely on, and let em pats ? 

Por. Scarce had I left my father, but I met him 
Borne on the ſhields of his ſurviving foldicrs, 
Breathleſs and pale, and cover'do'er with wounds. 
Long, at the bead of his few faithful friends, 
He ſtood the ſhock of a whole hoſt of toes, 

Till obſtinately brave, and bent on death, 
Oppreſt with multitudes, he greatly fell. 

Cato. I m ſatisfied. 

Por. Nor did le fall before 
His ſward had picre'd thro” the falſe heart of Sy- 

hax. | X 
Yonder he lies. I faw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite rhe ground. 
Cato. Thanks to the gods, my boy has done his 
duty. 
e I am dead, be ſure you place 
His urn near mine. 

Por. Long may they keep aſunder ! 

Luc. O Cato, arm thy ſoul with all its patience ; 
See where the corpſe of thy dead fon approaches ! 
The citizens and ſenators, alarm'd, 

Hare gathec'd round it, and attend it weeping. 
Cao, meeting the corpſe. 

Cato, Welcome, my ſon! Here lay him down, 

my friends, 

Full in my fight, that I ray view at leiſure 

The bioudy corſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds, 

— How beautiful is death, when earn'd by virtue ! 

Who would not be that youth? What pity is it 

That we can dic but once to ſerve our country ! 

— Why fits this ſadneſs on your brows, iy 
friends 


I ſhould have bluſh'd if Cato's houſe had ſtood 


EXTRACTS, 


— Portius, behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it, 
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| PFrub, Was ever man like this! 

Cato. Alas, my friends, | 
Why mourn you thus ? Let not aprivate loſs 
Afflict your hearts. Tis Rome requires our 

tears; | x 
The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurie of heroes, the delight of gads, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of tne earth, 
| And ſet the nations free, Rome is no more, 
9 hberty ! O virtue! O m country! | 
Z#6. Behold that uprighit man! Rome fills his 
eyes | 
With tears, that flow'd not o'er his own dead ſon. 
; Ace. 


| A/ide. 


The ſun's whole courſe, the day and year ate 
Cæſar's; 

For him the ſelf-devoted Decii died, 

The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquer'd; 

Ev'n Pompey fought for Cæſar. O my friends! 

How is the toil of fate, the work of ages, 

The Roman empire, fallen! O curſt ambition! 
Fallen into Cæſar's hands? Our great fore- 
fathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his countcy, 
| Jub. While Cato lives, Cæſar will bluſh to fe 

Mankind. enflav'd, and be aſham'd of empire. 
Cao. Cæſar aſham' d! Has he not ſeen Pharſalia? 
Luc. Cato, tis time thou fave thyſelf and us. 
Cato. Loſe not a thought on me, I 'm out of 

danger, | 

Heaven will not leave me in the victor's hand, 

Cæſar ſhall never. ſay he conquer d Cato. 

But, O my friends, your fafety fills my heart 

With anxious thoughts: a thouſand ſecret terrors 

Riſe in my ſoul. How ſhall I ſave my friends? 

Tis now, O Cæſar, I begin to fear thee. 

Luc. Cæſar has mercy, if we alk it of him. 
Gato. Then aſk it, I conjure you! let him 
know | 

\Whate'er was done againſt him, Cato did it. 

And, if you pleaſe, that I requeſt it of him, 

That I myſelf, with tears, requeſt it of him, 

The virtue of my friends may pals unpuniſh'd. 

Juba, my heart 1s troubled for thy ſake. 

Should I adviſe thee to regain Numidia, 

Or ſeek the conqueror ? 9 

Jub. If I forlake thee i 

Whilft I have life, may Heaven abandon Juba! 
Cato. Thy virtues, prince, if I foreſee aright, 

Will * day make 3 great; at Rome, here - 

after, 

Twill be no crime to have been Cato's friend. 

 Portius, draw near: my fon, thay oft haſt ſeen 

Thy fire engag'd in a corrupted ſtate, 

Wreſtling with vice and faction: now thou ſeeſt 


me t 2 
Spent, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſuccefs; 
Let me adviſe thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field, 
Where the great Ceuſor toilꝰd with his own hands, 


Secure, and flouriſh'd in a civil war. | 
1 | 


And all our frugal anceſtors were bleſs d 
E humble virtucs, and a rural life; Tbere 
er 


Cato. Whate'er the Roman virtue has ſubdued, 
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There live retir'd, pray for the peace of Rome; 
Content thy telf to be obſcurely good. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. 

Por. I hope my father does not recommend 
A life to Portius, that he ſcorns himſelf. 

Cato. Farewel, my friends ! If there be any of 

ow”: ; 

Who dare not truſt the victor's clemency, 
Know there are ſhips prepar'd by my command, 
(Their ſails already op'ning to the winds) 
That ſhall convey you to the wiſh'd-for port. 
Is there avght elſe, my friends, I can do for you: 
The conqueror draws near. Once more farewel ! 
If c'er we meet hereafter, we ſhall meet 
In happier climes, and on a ſafer ſhore, 
Where Cælar never ſhall approach us more. 

Sf [Pointing to his dead Son. 
There the brave youth, with love of virtue fir'd, 
Who greatly in his country's cauſe expir'd, 

Shall know he conquer'd. The firm patriot there, 

"Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 

Tho' ſtill by faction, vice, and fortune croſt, 

Sliall lind the gen'rous labour was not loſt. 
[ Exernt. 


* * 


— ttt. 


ACT v. 


Cato ſolus, fiiting in a thoughtful paſture: in his 
band Plato's book en the Immortality of the Soul. 


A drawn fword on the table by bim. 


* muſt be ſo- Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well — 

1 Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after immortality? | 

Or whence this fecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought > Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ftartles at deſtruction? 

'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 

'Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man: 

Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untiied being, 


Thro' what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs ? | 


The wide, th' unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt vpon it. 
Here will I hold. If there 's a power above 
(And that chere is all nature cries aloud, 
Through all her works) he muſt delight in vir- 
tue; OE 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
at when !-or where—this world was made for 
Cæſar. | | 
I'm weary of conjectures this muſt end em. 
| [ Laying bis hand on bis fword. 
Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I ſhall never die. 
he ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The ftars ſhall fade away, the ſun hunſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature ſink in years, 
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Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 


Che wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
What means this heavineſs that hangs upon me ? 


| This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes ? 


Nature oppreſs'd, and haraſs'd out with care, 
Sinks down to reſt. This once I'll favour her, 
That my awaken'd foul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 
An off 'ring fit for Heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt, Cato knows neither of em, 
Indiff'rent in his choice to {leep or die. 


| Enter Portins. 
But, ah ! how 's this, my ſon? Why this intruſion $ 
Were not my orders that I would be private? 
Why am I diſobey'd? 
Por. Alas, my father! 
What means this ſword, this inſtrument of death? 
Let me convey it hence. 
Cato, Rath youth, forbear! 
Por. O, ler the pray'rs, th' entreaties of your 
friends, _ 
Their tears, their common danger, wreſt it from 
ou! | 
Cato. Wouldft thou betray me? Wouldſt thou 
| give me up, 
A ſlave, a captive into Cæſar's hands? 
Retire, and learn obedience to a father, 
Or know, young man f 
Por. Look not thus ſternly on me; 
You know I'd rather die than diſobey you, 
Cato. Tis well! again I'm maſter of myſelf. 
Now, Czfar, let thy troops beſet our gates, 
And bar each avenue; thy gath'ring fleets. 
O'erſpread the fea, and ſtop up ev'ry port; 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſage, 
And mock thy hopes 
Por. O Sir! forgive your ſon, 


— 


| Whoſe grief hangs heavy on him. O my father 


How am 1 ſure it is not the laſt time 


cler ſhall call you fo? Be not diſpleas'd, 


O, be not angry with me whilſt I weep, 


| And, in the anguiſh of my heart, beſeech you 


To quit the dreadful purpoſe of your ſoul ! 
Cato. Thou haſt been ever good and dutiful. 

: [ Embracing bim. 
Weep not, my ſon, all will be well again; | 
The righteous gods, whom I have ſoughtro pleaſe, 
Will ſuccour Cato, and preſerve his children, 


Por. Your words give comfort to my drooping 
heart. : 


Thy father will not act what miſbecomes him. 
But go, my fon, and fee if aught be wanti 
Among thy father's friends; fee them embark'd, 
And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 
My foul wo quite weigh'd down with care, and 


aſks 
The ſoft refreſhment of a moment's ſleep. [ Exit. 


For. My thoughts are more at eaſe, my heart 
revives. 


Enter Marcia. 


o Marcia, O my ſiſter, ſtill there 's hope 


| Our father will not caſt away a life 


But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 


So needful to us all, and to his country. 


He 
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Thoughts full of peace. He has diſpatch'd me 
hence 


With orders that beſpeak a mind compos d, 
And ſtudious for the ſafety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that none diſturb his flumbers. 
Exit. 
Mar. O ye immortal powers that guard the juſt, 
Watch round his couch, and foften his repoſe, 
Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his {oul : 
With eaſy dreams; remember all his virtues ! 
And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. 


; | Futer Lucia. | 
Lr. Where is your father, Marcia, where is 
Cato? 
Mar. Lucia, ſpeak low, he is retir'd to ref. 
Lucia, I feel a gentle dawning hope 
Riſe in my ſont. We ſhall be happy fil. 
Luc. Alas! I tremble when I think on Cato! 
In every view, in every thought, I wemble ! 
Cato is ſtern and awful as a god; | 
He knows not how to wink at kuman frailty, 
Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. 
Mar. Tho ſtern and awful to the foes of Rome, 
He is all goodneſs, Lucia, always mild, 
Compaſi e and gentle to his friends. 
Ful'd with domeftic tenderneſs, the beſt, 
The kindeſt father I have ever found him, 
Eaſy and good, and bounteous to my wiſhes. 
Exc. I is his conſent alone can make us bleſe'd. 
Marcia, we are both equally involved 
In the ſame intricate, perplex'd diſtreſs. 
The cruel hand of fate, that has deſtroy d 
Thy brother Marcus, whom we both lament— 
- And ever ſhall lament, unhappy youth ! 
Lac. Has ſet my foul at large, and now I ſtand 
Looſe of 1 4 vow. But who knows Cato's 
thoughts? 
Who knows how yet he diſpoſe of Portius, 
Or how he has determin'd of thyſelf > 
Mar. Let him but live, commit the reſt to 
Heaven. 
5 Enter Lacins. 
Lac. Sweet are the ſlumbers of the virtuous 
man! | 
O Marcia, I have ſcen thy godlike father; 
Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs. 
A kind refrefhing fleep is fallen upon him: 
I bim ſtretch d at caſe, his fancy loſt 
In pleafing dreams: as I drew near his couch, 
He ſmil'd, and cried, Cæſar, thou canſt not hurt 


me. ; 
Mar. His mind ſtill labours with ſome dread- 
ful thought. —_*__ [forrow? 
Lac. Lucia, why all this grief, theſe floods of 
Dry vp thy tears, my child, we all ate ſafe 
„While Cato lives—bis preſence will protect us. 
Enter Juba, | 
\Jub. Lucius, the horſemen are return'd from 
viewing 
The number, ſtrength, and 


ſture of our foes, 
Who now enczmp within a 


rt hour's march ; 


On the high point of yon bright weſtern tower | 
* | 
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He is retir'd to reſt, and ſeems to cheriſh | 


Book III. 


We ken them from afar; the ſetting ſun 
Plays on their ſhiningarms and burniſh'd helmets, 
And covers all the Reid with gleams of fire. 
Luc. Marcia, tis time we ſhould awake thy 
father. | | | 
Cæſar is ſtill diſpos'd to give us terms, 
And waits at diſtance till he hears from Cate, 


Enter Portius, 


Portius, thy looks fpeak ſomewhat of importance. 
What tidings doſt thou bring? Methinks I ſee 


Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thine eyes. 


Por, As I was haſting to the port, where now 
My father's friends, impatient for a paſſage, 
Accuſe the img'ring winds, a fail arriv'd 
From Pompey's ſon, who thro' the realms of Spain 
Calls ont for vengeance on his father's death, 
And rouſes the whole nation up to arms. 

Were Cato at their head, once more might Rome 

Aſſert her rights, and claim her liberty. 

But, hark ! what means that groan? O, grve me 
way, | 

And let me fly into my father's preſence. Exil. 

Luc. Cato, amidſt his ſlumbers, thinks on Rome, 
And, in the wild diſorder of his ſoul, 

Mourns o'er his country. Hah ! a ſecond groan— 
Heaven guard us all! 

Mar. Alas 'tis not the voice 
Of one who ſleeps ; 'tis agoaizing pain, 

Tis death is in that ſound, — 


Re-enter Portius. 


| Por. O fight of woe! 

O Marcia, what we fear'd is come to paſs } 

Cato is fallen upon his ſword. — | 
Luc. O Portius, 

Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 

And let us gueſs the reſt. | 
Por. I ve rais'd him up, 

And plac'd him in his chair, where pale and faint 

He gaſps for breath, and, as his life flows from 
g him, 

Demands to ſee his friends. His ſervants weeping, 

Obſequious to his order, bear him hither. 
Mar. O Heaven! aſſiſt me in this dreadful hour, 


To pay the laſt ſad duties to my father. 
Jub. Thefe are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O 


Ceſar ! 
Luc. Now is Rome fallen indeed! 
Cato, brought in on a chair, 

Cato. Here fet me down— E 
Portius, come near me Are myfriends embark d? 
Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice ? 
Whilſt I nay, let me not live in vain. 

—O Lucius, art thou here ?—thou art too good 

Let this our friendſhip live between our childien, 

Make Portius happy in thy daughter Lucia. 

Alas poor man, he weeps !—Marcia, my daugh- 
ter N 

O, bend me forward !— Juba loves thee, Marcia. 

A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, 


| Would not have match'd his daughter with a 


king ; 
But Czfar's arms have thrown down all diſtinc- 
tion: 


W hoc er 
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Whoe'er is brave and virtuous, is a Roman | 
Im fick to death—O, when ſhall I get looſe 
From this vain world, th' abode of guilt and ſor- 
A 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
on my departing foul. 
re been too haſty. O ye pow'rs, that ſearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
If I have done amiſs, impute it not! 
The beſt may err, but you are good, and—O ! 
[Dies. 
Luc. There fled the greateſt ſoul that ever 
warm'd 
A Roman breaſt; O Cato! O my friend 
Thy will ſhall be religiouſly obſerv'd. 
But let us bear this awful corpſe to Cæſar, 
And lay it in his fight, that it may ſtand 
A fence betwixt us and the vietor's wrath ; 
Cato, though dead, ſhall Rill protect his friends. 
From hence, let fierce contending nations know 
| What dire effects from civil diſcord flow. 
'Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ſtrife, 
And robs the guilty world of Cato's life. 
| | Exc unt mes. 


3 48. PHAEDRA. AND HIPPOLITVUs. 
SMITH. 


ACT l. IL 


Euter Cratander and Lycon. 
Lyon. 'P15 ſtrange, Cratander, that the royal 
Phædra | 
Should ftill continue reſolute in grief, 
And obſtinately wretched : 
That one fo gay, ſo beautiful and young, 
Of godlike virtue and imperial power, 
Should fly inviting joys, and court deſtruction. 
Crat. Is there not cauſe, when lately join'd in 
marriage, „ 
To have the king her huſband call'd to war? 
Then for three tedious moons to mourn his ab- 
ſence, 
Nor know his fate ? 8 
Lyc. The king may cauſe her ſorrow, 
But not by abſence : oft I've ſeen him hang 
With greedy eyes and languiſh o'er her beauties; 
She from his wide, deceiv'd, defiring arms. 
Flew taſteleſs, loathing; whilſt dejected Theſeus 
With mournful loving eyes purſucd her flight, 
And dropp'd a ſilent tear. | 
Cat. Ha! this is hatred, 
This is averſion, horror, deteſtation : _ 
| Why did the queen, who might have cull'd 
mankind, | | 
Why did ſhe give her perſon and her throne 
To one ſhe loath'd ? l 
Lyc, Perhaps ſhe thought it juſt 
nat he ſhould wear the crown his valour ſav'd. 
Crat, Could ſhe not glut his hopes with wealth 
and honour, 
Reward his valour, yet reje& his love? 


'm of a ſofter mould; poor P 
Pierce through my yielding heart, and wound my 


A 1 1 685 
Why did ſhe wed old Theſeus? while his fon, 
The brave Hippolitus, with equal youth 
And equal beauty might have fll'd her arms. 

Lyc. Hippolitus (in diſtant Scythia born, 

The warlike Amazon, Camilla's fon) 


Alas, I fear | Till our queen's marriage, was unknown to Crete: 


And ſure the queen couldwith him ſtillunknoown 2 
She loaths, deteſts him, flies his hated preſence, 
And ſhrinks and trembles at his very name. | 


muſt fear; | 
He may diſpute the crown with Phzdra's ſon. - ' 
He's brave, he's fiery, youthful, and belov'd; - 


His courage charms the men, his form the woe 


men 
His very ſports are war. | 
Lyc. O he's all hero, ſcornsth' inglorious caſe 


Of lazy Crete, delights to ſhine in arms, 


To wield the ſword, and launch the pointed 
ſpear; | 

To tame the gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild 

Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion; 


| To join the ftruggling courſers to his chariot, 


To make their ſtubborn necks the rein obey, 
To turn, or ſtop, or ſtretch along the plain. 
Now the queen 's ſick, there s danger in his 
courage 

He muſt be watch d. 
Be ready with your guards.—I fear Hippolitus. 

| . [| Exit Cra. 
Fear him! for what? poor filly virtuous wretch? 
AﬀeQing glory, and contemning powere 
Warm without pride, without ambition brave; 
A ſenſeleſs hero, fit to be a tool 
To thoſe whoſe godlike ſouls are turn d for em- 


pire. 

An open honeſt fool, that loves and hates, 

And yet more fool to own it. He hates flatterers. 
He hates me too; weak boy, to make a foe | 
Where he might have a ſlave. I hate him too, 


But cringe, and flatter, fawn, adore, yet hate him. 
Let the queen live or die, the prince mult fall. 


Enter Iſmena. 3 
What, ſtill attending on the queen, Iſmena ? 
O charming virgin! O exalted virtue! 
Can ſtill your goodneſs conquer all your wrongs? 
Are you not robb'd of your Athenian crown ? 
Was not your royal fathier Pallas flain, : 


And do you ill watch o'er his conſort Phædra? 
And ſtill repay ſuch cruelty with love? 


Im. Let them be cruel that _ in miſchief; 
ra's ſorrows 


ſoul. 


Lyc. Now thrice the rifing ſun has cheer'd the 


world, 


Since ſhe renew'd her ſtrength with due refreſh» 


ment; 
Thrice has the night brought eaſe to man, to beaſt, 
Since wretched Phzdraclos'd her ſtreaming eyes: 
She flies all reſt, all neceſſary food, 

Reſolv'd to die, nor capable to live. 


Why, when a happy mother, queen and widow, | 


The 


Jen. But now her grief has wrought her into 


Crat. Well may the hate the prince the needs | 


And all his wretched race, by conqu'ring Theſeus ? h 


[phrenſy ; 
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The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed : 
Sometimes ſhe raves for mutic, light, and air, 
Nor air, nor light, nor muſic, dalin her pains; 
Then with ecſtatic ſtrength ſhe ſprings aloft, 
And moves and bounds with vigour not her own. 

Lyc. Then life is on the wing; then moſt ſhe 

fioks 

When moſt ſhe ſeems reviv'd. Like boiling water, 
That foams and hiſſes o'er the crackling wead, 
And bubbles to the brim; ev'n then moſt waſting, 
When moſt it ſwells. | 

I. Ny lord, now try your art; 
Her wild diſorder may diſcloſe the ſecret 
Her cooler ſenſe conceal'd. The Pythian goddeſs 
Is dumb and ſullen, till with fury fill'd 
She ſpreads, ſhe rites, growing to the fight, 
She ftares, ſhe foams, ſhe raves ; the awtul ſecret; 
Burſt from her trembling lips, and cate the tor- 

rur'd maid. | 

But Phædta comes, ye gods, how pale, how weak 


Enter Phædra and Attendants. 
Phed. Stay, virgins, ſtay ; I'll reſt my weary 
ſteps : 
My Fans | forſakes me, and my dazzicd eves 
Ake with the flaſhing light; my loofen'd Knees 
Sink under their dull weight. Support me, Lycon. 
Alas! I faint. 
Lyc... Aﬀord her caſe, kind Heaven! 
Phbed. Why blaze thele jewels round my 
wretched head? 
Why all this labour'd cle-gance of drefs ? 
Why flow theſe wanton curls in artful rings? 
Take, ſnatch em hence. Alas ! you all conſpire 
To heap new forrows on my tortur'd foul : 
All, all conſpire to make your queen unhappy. 
1 his you requir'd, and to the pleaſing 


Call'd your officious maids, and urg'd their art; 
You bid 'em lead you from yon hideous darkneſs 
To the glad cheering day, yet now avoid it, 
And hate the light you fought. 

Pbæd. O my Lycon ! 
O! how I long to lay my weary head 
On tender flow'ry beds and ſpringing zrafs, 


To ſtretch my limbs beneath the ſpreading thades | 


Of venerable oaks, to ſlake my thirſt 
Wirh the cool nectar of refreſhing ſprings ! 
He. I I footh her phrenſy. Come, Phædra, 
let 's away; 
Let's to the woods and lawns, and limpid ftreams. 
Phd. Come, let's away; and thou moſt bright 
Diana, ä 
Goddeſs of woods, immortal, chaſte Diana, 
Goddeſs preſiding oer the rapid race, 
Place me, O place me in the duſty ring, 
Where youthful charioteers contend for glory! 
See how they mount, and ſhake the flowing reins ! 
See from the goal the fiery courſers bound ! 
Now they ftrain, panting up the ſteepy hill; 
Now _ along its top, now neigh along the 
vale. | 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 


- 


And in the noble duſt the chariot's loſt, 

Lyc. What, madam ! 

Phad. Ah, my Lycon ! ah, what ſaid I > 

Where was I hurried by my roving fancy? 

My languid eyes are wet with ſudden tears, 

And on my cheeks unbidden bluſhes glow. 

Lc. Then bluſh, but bluſh for your dettructixe 
filence, | 

That tears your ſoul, and weighs you down to 

death. 

O! ſhould you die (ye pow'rs, forbid her death SA 


| lefs orphan ? 

He then might wander, Plyedra's ſon might wand-r, 
A naked ſuppliant thro' the world for aid: - 
Then he may cry, invoke his mother's name: 
He may be deom'd to chains, to ſhame, to death, 
While proud Hippolitus hall mount his throne, 
Phead, O Heavens! 

Lre. Ha! Phæ dra, are you touch'd at this; 


ou ſpoke ? 
Lyc. And does his name provoke your juſt re- 
{entments ? 
hen let it raiſe your fear as well as wrath : 
Think how you wrony'd him, to his father 
wrong d him ; 
Think how you drove him hence a wand' ring exile 


1 To diſtant climes ; then think what certain ven- 


geance 
His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan, 
For his ſake then renew your drooping ſpirits; 


+ Feed with new oil the waſting lamp of life, 


That winks and trembles, now, juſt now expiring; 
Make haſte, preſerve your life. 
bad. Alas! too long, 
Too long, have I preterv'd that guilty life. 
Lyc. Guilty! what guilt? Has blood, has 
horrid murder | 
Imbrued your hands ? 
Phd. Alas! my hands are guiitleſs, 
But O! my heart 's defil'd. 
Ire ſaid too much: forbear the reſt, my Lycon, 
And let me die, to fare the black confeſſion. 
Lyc. Die then, but uot alone; ol faithful Lycon 
Shall be a victim to your crugl ſilence. 
Will you not tell? O lovely, wretched quęen! 
By alt tne cares of your firit infant ycars, [ you, 
By all the love, and faith, and zcal I've ſhew'd 
Tell me your griefs, unfold your hidden ſorrows, 
And _— your Lycon how to bring you com- 
Ort. 
Pbæd. What ſhall] ſay, malicious cruel pow'rs? 
O where ſhall I begin? O cruel Venus, 
How fatal love has been to all our race! 
Lyc. Forget it, madam let it die in ſilence. 
Phed. O Ariadne! O unhappy ſiſter! 
He. Ceafe to record your ſiſter's grigf and 
ſhame. 
Pfd. And ſince the crucl god of love re- 
quires it, | 
I fall the laſt, and moſt undone of all. 
Lyc. Do you then love? 
P>#d. Alas! I groan bencath 


Smoke in the whirl f the circling ſand avs, 


The pain, the guilt, the ſhame of impigus _ 
| c. 


Who then would thield from wrongs your help. - 


Pd. Unhappy wretch ! what name was that 


1 
je 


e re- 


love. 


He. 
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Lvc. Forbid it, Heaven! 
Pheed. Do not upbraid me, Lycon : 
] love.—— Alas! 1 ſhudder at the name; 


My blood runs backward, and my falt'ring 


tongue 


&icks at the ſound l love. righteous Heaven! | Shot 


Why was born with ſuch a ſenſe of virtue, 
So great abhorrence of the ſmalleſt crime, 
And yet a flave to fuch impetuous guilt? 


Phed. Yes, at firſt. 

| That fatal ev'ning we purſued the chace, 

When from behind the wood, with ruſtling 
found, "2 | 

A monſtrous boar ruſh'd forth: his baleful eyes 

zlaring fire, and his ſtiff-pointed briſtles 

Roſe Bien upon his back: at me he made, 

hetting his tuſks, and churning hideous foam: 

Then, then Hippolitus flew in to aid me: 


Rain on me, gods, your plagues, your ſharpeſt | Collecting all himſelf, and rifing to the blow, 


tortures, c 
Afftict my foul with any thing but guilt, 


And yet that guilt is mine. — I II think no more; 


i to the woods zmong the happier brutes. 


Come, let's away ; hark, the ſhrill horn reſounds, 
The jolly huntſmen's cries rend the wide heavens. 


Come, o'er the hiils purſue the bounding ſtag , 
Come, chaſe the ln and the foamy boar; 
Come, route up all the monſters of the wood; 


For there, ev'n there, Hippolitus will guard me. 


Li. Hippokitus 5 
Phed. Who 's he that names Hippolitus ? 


Ah! I'm betray d, and all my gut diſcover'd. 
O! give me poiſon, words; 1 II not live, nor 


bear it; 
I'll top my breath. 
Ihn l 'm loft, but what 's that loſs ? 
Hippolitvs is loft, or loſt to me: 
Yet ſhould her charms prevail upon his ſcul, 
Should he be falſe, [ would not with him il; 


With wy laft parting breath [1 'd blefs my lord 


Then in ſome lonely defert place expire, 


Whence my unhappy death ſhall never reach 


him, 


Luft it ſhould wound his peace, or damp his joys. 


He launch'd the whiſtling ſpear ; the well-aim'd 


javelin | 
Pierc'd his tough hide, and quiver'd in his 
heart; 


Plow'd up the crimſon carth; But then Hip- 
politus! 


Gods! how he mov'd and look 'd when he ap- 
proach'd me! 


Dreadful as Mars, and as his Venus lovely, 

His crimion cheeks with purple beauties giow'd, 

His lovely ſparkling eyes thot martial fires, 

O godlike form! O ecſtaſy and tranſport ! 

My breath grew ſhort, my beating heart ſprung 
upward, | 

And leap'd and bounded in my heaving boſom. 

Alas! I'm pleas'd; the horrid ſtory charms me. 

No more— That night with fear and love I 
ficken'd. 

Oft I receiv*'d his fatal charming viſits; 

Then would he talk with ſuch an heavenly grace, 

Look with ſuch dear compaſſion on my pains, 

That I could with to be ſo fick for ever. 

My ears, my greedy eyes, my thirſty ſoul, 


(Hide Drank gorving in the dear delicious poiſon, 


Le. Think ſtill rhe ſecret in your royal breaſt; 


For bythe awful majeſty of Jove, 
Ey the all-ſceiny fun, by righteous Minos, 


— 


By all your kindred gods we ſwear, O Phædra, 


ill I was loft, quite loft in impious love. 
And faall I drag an execrable life? 
And thall I hoard up guilt, and treaſure ven- 


geance? 


Safe as our lives we ll kecp the fatal ſecret. He. No; labour, ſtrive, ſubdue that guilt, and 
lin. Sc. We wear, all ſwear to keep it ever live. 
ſecret. 


Phed. Keep it ! from whom ? why it's alceady 


| known, 
The tale, the whiſper of the bahbling vulgar : 
O, can you keep it from yourſelves, unkno It 
Or do you think I'm fo far gone in guiir, 
That 1 can fee, can bear the looks, the eyes 
Of one who knows my tack deteſted crimes, 
Of one who knows that Phadia loves her fon ? 


1.14. Unhappy queen! auguſt, unhappy race 


0! why did Thefcus touch this fatal ſhore ? 
Why did he-ſave us from Nicander's arms, 
To bring worſe ruin on us by his love ? 


Fhzd. His love indeed; for that unhappy hour 
la which the prieſt join'd Theſeus* hand to mine, 


Shew'd the young Scythian to my dazeted eyes. 
Gods! how I ſhgok ! what boiling heat inflam'd 


My panting breaſt! how from the touch of 


Thefeus 
My flack hand dropp'd, and all the idle pomp, 
Prieſts; altars, victims, ſwam before my light! 
le god of love,ev'n the whole god, polieſs d me. 


Lc. At once, at irſt poſſeſs d you ! 


Phe#d, Did I not labour, firive, all-ſceing 
| pow'rs! | 
bid i not weep and pray, implore your aid > 
Burn clouds of incenſe on your loaded altars 2 
O TI call'd heaven and earth to my athſtance, 
All the ambitious thirſt of fame and empire, 
| And all the honeſt pride of conſcious virtue: 

| fruggled, rav'd ; the new-born paſſion reign'd 
| Almighty in its birth. | 

Lyc. Did you e'er try 
To gain his love? 
Fh. Avert fuch crimes, ye pow'rs ! 
No; to avoid his love I ſought his hatred : 
[ wrong d him, ſhunn'd him, baniſh'd him from 
Crete: | | 

[ fent him, drove him from my longing fight : 
In vain I drove him, for his tyrant form *. 
Reiga'd in my heart,. and dwelt before my eyes. 
If to the gods I pray'd, the very vows 
mad to Heaven were by iy erring tongue 
Spoke to Hippolitus. If tried to fleep, 
Straight to my drowſy eyes my refileſs fancy 
| Brought back his fatal form, and curs dmy ſlumber- 


Lyc. 


* 
* 
- 


% 


The monſter fell, and, gnaſhing, with huge tuſks 


When hot and panting from the ſavage conqueſt, 
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Then earth-born Lycon may aſcend the throne, 
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Lyc. Firſt let me try to melt him into love. 
Fla. No; let his hapleſs paſſion equal mine, 
IT wovld refuſe the bliſs I moſt deſir d, 
Confult my fame, and ſacriſice my life. 
Yes, I would die, Heaven knows, this very mo- 
ment, 
Rather than wrong my lord, my huſband Theſeus. 


: Lyc. Perhaps that lord, that huſband is no | 


more; 
He went from Crete in haſte, his army thin, 
To pr” fy numerous troops. of fierce Moloſ- 
ns; | 
Yet tho he lives, while ebbing life decays, 
Think on your ſon. 
- . Phed. Alas ! that ſhocks me. 3 
O let me ſee my young one, let me ſaatch 
A haſty farewel, a laſt dying kits. - N 
Yet ſtay; his fight will melt my juſt reſolves: 
But OI I beg with my laſt ſally ing breath, 
Cheriſh my babe. | | 
Me. Madam, I grieve to tell you 
What you muſt know: your royal huſband 's 
dead. - 
Phed. Dead! O ye pow'rs! 
Lyc. O fortunate event ! 


Leave to his happy fon the crown of jove, 
And be ador'd like him. Be huſh'd, my joys. 


. F Afede. 
Mourn, mourn, ye Cretans ! 
Since he is dead whoſe valour ſav'd your iſle, 
Whoſe prudent care with flowing plenty crown'd 
His peaceful ſubjects ; as your tow ring Ida, 
With ſpreading oaks, and. with deſcending 
ſtreams, | N 
Shades and enriches all the plains below. 
how he died. 
Me. He died as Theſeus ought, 
In battle died : Philotas, now a, priſoner, 
That ruſhing on fought next his royal perſon, 
That ſaw his thund'ring arm beat ſquadrons 
don, Neb 
Saw the great rival of Alcides fall. | 
Theſe eyes beheld his well-known ſeed, beheld 
A proud barbarian glitt ring in his arms, 
Encumber d with the ſpoil. | 
Phed. Is he then dead? | 
Is my much-injur'd lord, my Theſeus, dead 
And don't 1 ſhed one tear upon his urn? | 
What ! not a ſigh, a groan, a ſoft complaint? 
Ah! theſe are tributes due from pious brides, 
From a chaſte matron, and a virtuous wife : 
But ſavage Love, the tyrant of my heart, 
Claims all my ſorrows, and uſurps my grief, 
c. Diſmiſs that grief, and give a looſe to joy: 
He s dead, ihe bar of all your bliſs is dead; 
ve, 


Pbæd. I dare not now admit of ſuch a thought, 
And bleſs'd be Heaven that ſtecl'd my ſtubborn 


heart ; 
That made me ſhun the bridal bed of Theſeus, 


LErit. 


my queen, forget the wrinkled Theſeus, 
And take the youthful hero to your arms. 


Book nt. 


1 Lye: Then may his happier ſon be bleſt with 


Then rouſe your ſoul; and muſter all your 
_ charms, | | 
Sooth his ambitious mind with thirſt of empire, 
And all his tender thoughts with ſoft allure- 
ments. 
Pbæd. But ſhould the youth refaſe my prof- 
fer d love? 8 
O, ſhould he throw me from his loathing arms: 
I fear the trial; for I know Hippolitus 
Fierce in the right, and obſtinately good: 
When round beſet, his virtue, like a flood, 
Breaks with reſiſtleſs force th' oppoſing dams, 
And bears the mounds along; they re hurry'd on, 
And ſwell the torrent they were rais'd to ſtop. 
dare not yet reſolve; I 'i! try to live, 
And to the awful gods I 'll leave the reſt. 
Lyc. Madam, your fignet, that your ſlave may 
5 order 
What 's moſt expedient for your royal ſervice. 
| Phed. Take it, and with it take the fate of 
Phedra. 
And thuu, O Venus, aid a ſuppliant queen, 
That owns thy triumphs, and adores tay pow'r: 
O ſpare thy captives, and ſubduc thy foes. 
On this cold Scythian let thy pow'r be known, 
And in a lover's cauſe aſſert thy own : 
Then Crete as Paphos ſhall adore thy ſhrine; 
This e of Jove with grateful ſires = 
ine, 

And with thy father's flames ſhall worſhip thine, 

7 [ Excunt Phad. Sc. 


Lycon ſolus. 


If ſhe propoſes love, why then as ſurely 

His haughty foul refuſes it with ſcorn.— 
Say I confine him If ſhe dies, he 's ſafe; 
And if the lives, I II work her raging mind. 


| reance : 
With a wiſe, obſequious faw ning arts 
I rule the whirl and tranſport of her ſoul; 
That, when her reaſon hates, her rage may act. 
When barks glide ſlowly thro' the lazy main, 
The. baffled pilots turn the helms in vain; 
When driv'n by winds they cut the foamy way, 


The rudders govern, and the ſhips obcy. 
[Exit 


ACT H. 
Enter Pbædra and Lycon, ¶ Enter Maſſenger. 


: tends, 
Phd. Admit him. Where, where, Phædra, 
1s now thy ſoul ? 


tongue 
Let this intulting victor know his pow'r? . 
Or ſhall I ſtill confine within this breaſt 


And give him empire, but refuſe him love. 


My reſilels paſſions and devouring flames ? Bu 


A woman ſcorn'd with caſe 1 II work to ven- 


Meg: MA2AP4M, the prince Hippolitus at- 


What—ſhall 1 ſpeak? And ſhall my guily | 


is A- 


dra, 
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But ſee he comes, the lovely tyrant comes. 
He ruſhes on me like a blaze of light; 
cannot bear the tranſport of his preſence, 


But fink oppreſs'd with woe, | S7v00N5- 


Enter Hippolitus. 
Hip. Immortal gods! 


What have I done to raiſe ſuch ſtrange abhorrence? 


What have I done to ſhake her ſhrinking nature 
With my approach, and kill her with my fight? 
He. Alas! another grief devours ber ſoul, 

And only your aſſiſtance can relieve her. 
Hip. Ha! make it known, that I may fly and 
aid her, | N 
Lyc. But promiſe firſt, my lord, to keep it ſecret, 


Hip. Promiſe ! 1 ſwear, on this good ſword | 


ſwear, 
This ſword which firſt gain'd youthful Theſeus 
' honour, ; 
Which oft has puniſh'd perjury and falſchood; 
By thund ring Jove, by Grecian Hercules, 
By the. majeſtic form of godlike heroes, 
That ſhine around, and conſecrate the ſteel; 
No racks, no ſhame, ſhall ever force it from me. 
Phæd. Hippolitus. | 
Hip. Yes, 'tis that wretch, who begs you to 
diſmiſs | | 
That hated object from your eyes for ever; 
Begs leave to march againſt the foes of Theſeus, 
And to revenge or ſhare his father's fate, 
Phd, O Hippolitus ! | 
1 own I 've wrong'd you, moſt unjuſtly wrong'd 
ou; 
Drove _ from court, from Crete, and from 
your father: 


The court, all Crete, deplor'd their ſuff'ring hero, 


And I (the fad occaſion) moſt of all. 
Yet could you know relenting Phædra's ſoul ! 


0! could you think with what reluctant grief 


1 wrong'd the hero whom I wiſh'd to cheriſh ! 
O! you 'd confeſs me wretched, not unkind; 
And own thoſe ills did moſt deſerve your pity, 
Which moſt procur'd your hate. 

Hip. My hate to Phadra ! 
Ha! could I hate the royal ſpouſe of Theſeus, 
My queen, my mother ? | 

Pbæd. Why your queen and mother? . 
More humble ties would ſuit my loſt condition. 
Alas! the iron hand of death is on me, 
And I have only time t' implore your pardan. 
Ah! would my lord forget injurious Pedra, 
And with compaſſion view her helpleſs orphan ! 
Would he receive him to his dear proteCtion, 
Defend his youth from all encroaching foes ! 

Hip. 9 Ie defend him, with my life defend 

Um |! 


Heaven dart your judgment on this faithleſs head, | 
' If I don't pay him all a ſlave's obedience, 
And all a father's love! 


Pheed. A father's love | 
0 doubtful ſounds! O vain deceitful hopes] 
y grief 's much cas'd by this tranſcending 
goodnels, 
And Theſeus' death ſits lighter on my foul: 
Death! he 's not dead: he lives, he breatiies, h- 
ſpeaks ; 


He lives in you, he's preſent to my eyes; 
I ſee him, ſpeak to him. My heart ! I rave, 
And all my folly 's known, 
Hip. O, glorious folly ! 
Sce, 1 heſeus, ſee, how much your Phædra lov'd 


ou. 
Phad Love him, indeed ! dote, languiſh, die 
for him; 
Forſake my food, my ſleep, all joys for Theſeus; 
But not that hoary venerable Theſeus, 
But Theſcus as he was when mantling blood 
Glow'd in his lovely cheeks;. when his bright 
eyes 
Sparkled with youthful fires; when ev'ry grace 
Shone in the father which now crowns the ſon, 
Vhen Theſeus was Hippolitus. * 
Hip. Ha! amazement ſtrikes me: 
Where will this ead ? 
Lyc. Is 't difficult to gueſs ? 
Does not her flying paleneſs, that but now 
Sat cold and languid in her fading cheek 
(here now ſucceeds a momentary luſtre), 
Docs not her beating heart, her trembling 
limbs, ? 
Her wiſhing looks, her ſpeech, her preſent 
ſilence, | 
All, all proclaim imperial Phædra loves you ? 
Hip. What do I hear? what, does no light- 
ning flaſh, 
No thunder bellow, when ſuch monſtrous crimes 
Are own'd, avow'd, confeſs d? All- ſeeing fun ! - 
Hide, hide in thameful night thy beamy head, 
And ctaſe to view the horrors of thy race. 
Alas! I ſhare th' amazing guiitz theſe eyes, 
That firſt inſpir'd the black inceſtuous flame; 
Theſe ears, that heard the tale of impious love, 
Are all accurſt, and all deſerve your thunder. 
Phezd. Alas, my lord! believe me not fo vile. 
No; by thy goddeſs, by the chaſte Diana, 
None but my firſt, my much-lov'd lord Ars 
ſaranes | 
Was e'er receiv'd in theſe nnhappy arms. 
No—for the love of thee, of thoſe dear charms 
Which now I ſee are doom'd ro be my ruin, 
| (till denied my lord, my huſhand Theſeus, 
Fae. chaſte, the modeſt joys of ſpotleſs mar- 
riage; 
That drove him hence to war, to ſtormy ſeas, 
To rocks and waves, leſs cruel than his Phædra. 
Hip. If that drove Tneſeus hence, then that 
kill'd Theleus, ' 
And crucl Phedra kill'd ker huſband Theſeus. 
Pha, Forbear, rath youth, nor dare to rouſe 
my vengeance; 
Provoke me not: nor tempt my ſwelling rage 
With black reproaches, Korn, and p ovocation, 
To do a deed my reaſon would abhor. 
Long has the ſecret ſtruggled io my breaſt, 
Long has it rack'd and rent my tortur'd boſom.s | 
But now 'tis out. Shame, rage, confuſion, tear 
And drive me on to act unheard-of erimes; 
To murder thee, myſelf, and all that Know it. 
As when convulſions cleave the lab'ring earth, 
Before the diſmal yawn appears, the ground 
Frembles and heaves, the nodding houſes craſh · 
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He 's ſafe who from the dreadful warning flies, Hip. Gods! dares he ſpeak thus to a monarch's 
But he that fees its opening boſom dies. ſon ? | 
| | | [ Exit. And muſt this carth-born ſlave command in 
Hip. Then let me take the warning, and ietire; Crete ? 
1 'd rather truſt the rough lonian waves Was it for this my godlike father fought ? 
Than woman's fiercer rage. Did Theſcus bleed for Lycon? O ye Cretans, 
> [ [ſmena fhews berſelf, Iiftening. Sce there your king, the ſucceſſor of Minos, 
Lyc. Alas, my lord! | And heir of Jove. 
Vou muſt not leave the queen to her deſpair. | Lye. Lou may as well provoke 
Hip. Muſt not! from thee? from that vile That, Jove you-worſhip, as this flave you ſcorn : 
upſtart Lycon * Go ſeize Almæon, Nicias, and all | 
Lyc. 2 from that Lycon who derives bis The black abettors of this impious treaſon. | 
greatne!s [ life. | [ Exit a Solder. 


* . . . 
From Phedra's race, and now would guard her | Now o'er thy head th' avenging thunder rolls; 
Then, Sir, forbear; view here this royal ſignet, For know on me depends thy inſtant doom. 


And in her faithful ſlave obey rhe queen. hen learn, proud prince, to bend thy haughty 
N [Enter Grards and Cratander. ſoul, | 

Guards, watch the prince; but at that awful And, if thou think'ſt of life, obey the queen. 
diſtance, EL Hip. Then free from fear or guilt I Il wait 

With that reſpect, it may not ſcem conũncment, my doom. 

Bur only meant for honour, Whate'er 's my fault, no ſtain ſhall blot my glory. 

Flip. So, contigement is a | L' guard my honour, you diſpoſe my life. 

The honour Crete beftows on Theſeus' ſon. | Lyc. Be it lo; Cratander, follow me. 

Am confin'd? and is t fo ſoon forgot, | [Ex. Lyc. and Cra!, 

When ſierce Procruſtes arms o'er-ran your Hi. Since he dares brave my rage, the dan- 
kingdom? ger 's near. 

W en your ſtreets echoed with the cries of orphans, | The timorous hounds that hunt the gen'rous lion 


Your ſhrieking maids clung round the hallow'd | Bay afar off, and tremble in purſuit ; 


ſhrines, But, when he ſtruggles in th' entangling toils, 
When all your palaces and lofty tow'rs Inſult the dying prey. 
Smok'd on the carth, when the red ſky around 
Glow'd with your city's flames (2 dreadful | Enter Iſinena and Lady. 

luftre) ; Tis kindly done, Ifinena, 


Then, then my father flew to your alfiſtance; With all your charms to viſit my diftreſs; 
, 23 - . 
Then Thefecus fav'd your lives, eſtates, and ho- |Sofren my chains, and make confinement eaſy. 


nours. EP JO Ifrmena ! 
And do you thus reward the Hero's toil 2 Is it then given me to behold thy beauties ! 
And do you now conſine the hero's fon ? Tnaoſc bluſhing ſweers, thoſe lovely loving eyes | 


Lye. Take not an caſy ſhort contivement-Jl!, To preſs. to ſtrain thee to my beating heart, 
Which your own ſafety and the queen's re- | And g ow thus to my love | What s liberty te 


uires, this? 
Nor Is mrs fear of one that joys to ſerve you. What's fame or greatneſs? take 'em, take em, 
Hip. O. diſdain thee, traitor, but not fear — Phadra, 
the ; | Freedom and fame, and in the dear confinement 
Nor will I hear of ſervices from Lycon. Incloſe ine thus for ever. : 
Thy very looks are lies ; eternal falfchood 1/1. O Hippolitus! 
Smiles in thy looks, and flatters in thy cycs ; O, I could ever dwell in this confinement ! 
Evin in thy humble face I read my ruin, Nor with for aught while I behold my lord: 


In ev'ry cringing bow and fawning ſmilc. But yet that with, that only wiſh is vain, 

Why elſe d'ye whiſper out your dark tufpicions ? | When my hard fate thus forces me to beg you, 
Why with malignant elogies increaſe Drive from your godlike ſoul a wretched maid : 
The people's fears, and praiſe ma to my ruin? Fake to your arms (aſſiſt me, Heaven ! to ſpeak it) 
Why thro' the troubled ſtreets of frighted Gnoſ- } Take to your arms imperial Phædra, 


fas : And think of me no more. 
Do bucklers, helms, and polifh'd armour blaze? Ii. Not think of thee ? 
Why ſounds the dreadful din of inftaut war, What! part? for ever part? unkind Iſmena ! - 
Whilſt ſtill the foc s unknown? O! can you think that death is half fo dreadful, 
Lyc. Then quit thy arts; As it would be to live, and live without thee ? 


Put off the ſtatei man, and reſume the jud Say, ſhould I quit thee, ſhould I turn to Phædra, 


. 
22 Say, couldſt thou bear it? could thy tender ſoul 
Thou, Proteus, ſhifrthy various forms no more, | Endure the torment of def, pairing ag 


But boldly on the god. at That foe 's too] And ſee me ſettled in a rival's arms? 


near. | [To Hy. Im. Think not of me. ny equal 
The queen's diſcaſe, and your aſpiring mind, , i 4 „n 8 


min 
Diſturb all Crete, and give a looks to war, | May learn to bear the fate the gods allot-me. 
t : | | Yet 


wm, rern — 


_ 
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Yet would you hear me; could your lov'd If- 
mena 
With all her charms o'er-rule your ſullen honour, 
You yet might live, nor leave the poor Iſmena. 
Hip. Speak: if I can, I'm ready to obey. 


Im. Giv queen hopes. 

Hip. No more—my ſoul diſdains it. 
No-—ſhould I try, my haughry ſoul would ſwell, 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. 

O, ſhould 1 ftqop to cringe, to lie, forſwear ? 
Deſerve the ruin which 1 ſtrive to ſhun ? | 
Ibn. O, I can't bear this cold contempt of 
death ! 
This rigid virtve, that prefers your glory 
To liberty or life. O cruel man ! 


By theſe fad ſighs, by theſe poor ſtreaming eyes, 


By that dear love that makes us now unhappy, | 

By the near danger of that precious lite, 

Heaven knows I value much above my own—— 

What ! not yet mov'd? are you reſolv'd on 
death ? 

Then, ere 'tis night, I ſwear by all the pow'rs, 

This feel ſhall end my fears and life together. 

Hip. You ſha'n't be truſted with a lite ſo pre- 
_ 1-5 6 

No; to the court III publiſh your deſign : 

Ev'n bloody Lycon will prevent your fate; 

Lycon ſhall wrench the dagger from your bo- 
ſom, | 

And raving Phædra will preſerve Iſmena. 

In. Phædra ! come on, III lead you on to 

Phedra : | 

I'll tell her all the ſecrets of our love; 

Give to her rage her tloſe deſtructive rival: 

Her rival fure will fall; her love may fave you. 

Come, fec me labour in the pangs of death, 

My agenizing limbs, my dying eycs, 


Dying, yer fix'd in death on my Hippolitus. 


Hp. What's your deſign? ye pow'rs! what 

means my love ? 

I'm. She means to lead yon in the road of fate; 
She means to die with one ſhe can 't preſerve, 
Yet when you fee me pale upon the earth, 

This once-lov'd form grown horrible in death, 
Sure your relenting foul would wiſh you 'd fav'd 


me. 

His, O! I'll do all, do any thing to ſave you; 
Give up my fame, and all my darling honour : 
Ii run, I' fly; what you Il command I ll ſay. 
I yield, Iſmena. What would you have me 

do? | 

Im. Say what occaſion, chance, or Heaven 

inſpies :: 
day that you love her, that you lov'd her long; 
day that you'll wed her, ſay that you'll comply; 
day, to preſerve your life, ſay any thing. 
[ Exit Hip. 
"Bleſs him, ye pow'rs! and if it be a crime, 
O if the pious fraud offend your juſtice, 
Aim all your vengeance on Iſmena's head; 
Puniſh Iimena, but forgive Hippolitus. 
He's gone, and now my brave reſolves are ſtag- 

erd; 

Now I — like ſome deſpaĩring wretch 
That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 
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That pants, and ſtruggles with the whirling 


waves, | 

And catches ev'ry ſlender reed to ſave him, 
Lady. But ſhould he do what your commands 

enjoin'd him, , 

Say, ſhould he wed her? 

Ifen. Should he wed the queen? 

O! I 'd remember that 'twas my requeſt, 

And die well plcas'd I made the hero happy. 
Lady. Die ! dots Iſmena then reſolve to die? 
Ih. Can I then live? can I, who lov'd fo well, 

To part with all my bliſs to fave my lover? 

O ! can I drag a wretched life without him, 

And fee another revel in his arms? 

O, 'tis in death alone I can have comfort 


Enter Lycon. 


Lyc. What a reverſe is this ! perfidious boy, 
Is this thy truth ? is this thy boaſted honour ? 
Then all are rogues alike : I never thought 
But one man honeſt, and that one deceives me. 


[ A/ide. 

Iſmena here 

Vin. Now, my lord, is the queen's rage abated? 
How is the prince diſpos'd 4 

Lyc. Happily, 00g 
All's chang'd to love and harmony, my fair. 
'T'is all agrecd : and now the prince is ſafe 
From the fure vengeance of deſpairing love; 
Now Phædra's rage is chang'd to ſoft endear- 

ments: | 

She doats, ſhe dies: and few, but tedious days, 
With endleſs joys will crown the happy pair. 

Iſiu. Does he then wed the queen? 

Lyc. At leaſt I think fo, 
[, when the prince approach'd, not far retir'd, 
Pale with my doubts ; he ſpoke ; th' attentive 

queen 

Dwelt on his accents, and her gloomy eyes 
Sparkled with gentler fires z he bluſhing bow'dy 
She, trembling, loſt in love, with foft confuſion 
Receiv'd his paſſion, and return'd her own : 
Then ſmiling turn'd to me, and bade me order 
The pompous rites of her enſuing nuptials, 
Which I muſt now purſue, Farewel, Iſmena. 

3 75 | [ Exit, 
Ihn. Then I "Il retire, and not diſturb their joys, 
Lady. Stay, and learn more. 

I'm. Ah! wherefore ſhould I ſtay ? 
What! ſhall I ſtay to rave, t' upbraid, to hold 
T” LY. 

To ſnatch the ſtruggling charmer from her arms? 

For could you think that open gen'rous youth 

Could with feign'd love deceive a jealous wo- 
man? 

Could he ſo ſoon grow artful in diſſembling? 

Ah! without doubt his thoughts inſpir'd his 
tongue, | 

And all his ſoul receiv'd a real love. 

Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 

Perhaps ſoſt pity charm'd his yielding foul, 

Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm'd 
him; 


Perhaps—alas! how many things might charm 
him! ö 


Yy 2 
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Lady. Wait the ſurceſs: it is not yct decided. 
Iz. Not yet decided! did not Lycon tell us 
How he protzticd, figh'd, and look d, and vow'd? 

How the {oft paihon laaguiſh'd*in his eyes? 

Ay, no, he loves, he dotes on Phædra's charms. 

Now, now he clatps her to bis panting breaſt, 

Now he derours her with his eager eyes, 

Now graſps her hands, and now he looks, and vows 

The dear falſe things that charm'd the poor 
Iſmena. | 

He comes; be ſtill, my heart; the tyrant comes, 

Charming tho” falle, and lovely in his guilt. 


Enter Hippolitus, 


. 


Hip. Why hangs that cloudy ſorrow on your 
brow ? 
Why do you figh ? why flow your ſwelling eyes, 
Thoſe eyes that us'd with joy to view Hippotitus 2 | 
Im. My lord, my foul is charm'd with your 
| ſucceſs. 
You know, my ford, my fears are but for you, 
For your dear life ; and fince my death alone 
Can make you ſafe, that foon ſhall make you 
happy. 
Yet had you brought leſs love to Phædra's arms, 
My foul had parted with a leſs regret, 
Bleſt if ſurviving in your dear remembrance. . 
Hp. Your death ! my love ! my marriage! and 
to Phædra! 5 
Hear me, Iſmena. 
In. No, I dare not hear you. 
But tho? you ve been thus crueily unkind, 
Tho you have left me for the roval Phedra, 
Yer ſtill my foul o'er-runs with foadncſs row'rds 


ou, 
Let an 1 die with joy to ſave Hippolitus. 
Hip. Die to fave me! could I outlive Iſmena; 
Im. Yes, you d outlive her in your Phædra's 
arms, 
And may you there find ev'ry blooming pleaſure! 
O, may the gods ſhow'r bleſſings on thy head! 
May the gods crown thy glorious arms with con- 
ueſt, 
And all thy peaceful days with ſore repoſe ! 
Mayft thou be bleſt with lovely Phedra's charms, 
And for thy eaſe forget the loſt Iſmena! 
Farewel, Hippoiitus. 
Hips Iſmena, ſtay! : 
4 6 hear me ſpeak ; or by th' Infernal pow'rs 
II not ſurvive the minute you depart. 
. What would you ſay? ah, don't deceive 
my weakneſs. 
Hip. Deccivethee l why, Iſmena, do you wrong 
me? 
V by doubt my faith ? O lovely, crvel maid! 
Why wound my tender foul with harſh {uſpicion ? 
O. by thoſe charming eyes, by thy dear love, 
I neither thought nor ſpoke, dchgn'd nor pro- 
mis'd, 
To love or wed the queen. 
In. S:ak on, my lord; 
My bon-f ſoul inclires rac to believe thee; 
aud much I fear, aud nuch I hope, Ive wrong'd 
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Hip. Then thus: I came and ſpike, but ſcarce 


of love; 

The eaſy queen receiv'd my faint addreſs 
With eager hope and unſuſpicious faith, 
Lycon with ſeeming joy diimiſs'd my guards: 
My gen'rous ſcul diſdain'd the mean deceit, 
But ſtill deceiv'd her to obey Iſmena. 

Lin. Art thou then true? thou art. O pardon 

me! = | 

Pardon. the errors of a filly maid, 
Wild with her fears, and mad with jealouſy ; 
For Kill that fear, that jcalcuſy, was love. 
Haſte then, my lord, and ſave yourſelf by flight: 
And when your abſent, when your godlike form 
Shall ceaſe to cheer forlorn Iſmena's cyes, 
Then let each day, each hour, each minute bring 


Some kind remembrance of your conftant love; 


Speak of your health, your fortune, and your 
friends, „ 

(For ſure thoſe friends ſhall have my tend ' reſt 
wiſhes) | 


Speak much of all; but of thy dear, dear love, 
Speak much, ſpeak very much, but ſtill ſpeak on. 


Of that alone I Il talk the ve-long day; 

But thus I Il talk, thus dwelling in thy eyes, 
Tafting the odours of thy fragrant boſom. 
Come then, to crown me with immortal joys, 
Come, be the kind companion of my flight, 
Come, haſte with me to leave this fatal ſhore. 
The bark before prepar'd for my departure 
Expects its freight; an hundred luſty rowers 


politus; 
The looſen'd canvas trembles with the wind, 
And the fea whitens with auſpicious gales. 
Im. Fly then, my lord, and may the gods 
protect thee ! 
Fly, ere infidious Lycon work thy ruin; 
Fly, ere my fondnets talk thy life away 
Fly from the queen. 
Hip. But not from my Iſmena. 
Why do you force me from your heavenly fight, 
With thoſe dear arms that oughttoclaſp me to thee? 
I. O, I could rave for ever at my fate! 
And, with alternate love and fear pofſeſs d, 


to my brcaſt, 

And tremble till you go, but die till you return. 

Ye gods, if I ſhall go, 

What would Fame fay ? if I ſhould fly alone 
With a young lovely prince that charm'd my ſou!) 
Flip. Say, you did well to fly a certain ruin, 
To fiy the fury of a queen jpcens'd, ; 
To crown with endleſs joys the youth that lov 4 

you. 

O ! by the joys our mutual loves have brought, 

By the bleſt hours I've languiſh'd at your feet, 

By all the love yon ever bore Hippolitus, 

Come fly from bence, and make him ever happy. 
I'm, Hide me, ye Pow'rs! I never ſnall re ſitt. 
Hs. Will you refuſe me? can I leave behind me 

All that inſpires my foul, and cheers my eyes? 

Will you not go? then here I'll wait my doom. 


thee. 


Come, raving Phadra; bloody Lycon, come * _ 
I oſſot 


Hip. O] thy dear love ſhall cver be my theme; 


Have wav'd their fine wy arms, and call Hip- 


Now force thee from my arms, now ſnatch thee 


p- 
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I offer to your rage this worthleſs life, 
Since tis no longer my Iimena's care. 
ln. O, haſte away, my lord ! I go, I fly 
Thro' all the dangers of the boiſt'rous deep. 
When the wind whiſtles thro' the crackling maſts, 
When thro' the yawning ſhip the foaming ſea 
Rolls bubbling in; then, then [I'll claſp thee faſt, 
And in tranſporting love forget my fear. 
O, I will wander thro' the Scythian gloom, 
O'er ice, and hills of everlaſting ſnow ; | 
There, when the horrid darkneſs ſhall incloſe us, 
When the bleak wind ſhall chill my fſhiv'iring 
limbs, | 
Thou ſhalt alone ſupply the diftant ſun, 
And cheer my gazing eyes, and warm my heart. 
Hip. Come, let's away, and like another Jaſon 
J bear my beauteous conqueſt thro' the ſeas : 
A greater treaſure, and a nobler prize, 
Than he from Colchos bore. Sleep, ſleep in peace, 
Ye monſters of the woods, on Ida's top 
Securely roam ; no more my early horn 
Shall wake the lazy day. Tranſporting love 
Reigns in my heart, and makes me all its own. 
do, when bright Venus yielded up her charms, 
The bleſt Adonis languiſh' Min her arms; 
His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung, 
His arrows ſcatter'd, and: his bow unſtrung: 
Obſcure in coverts lie his dreaming hounds, 
And bay the fancied boar with feeble ſounds; 
For nobler ſports he quits the ſavage fields, 
and all the hero to the lover yields. [Excunt. 


ACT IH. 
Enter Lycon and Guards. 


He. FTEAVEN is at laſt appeas'd : the pitying 
gods 

Have heard our wiſhes, and auſpicious Jove 

miles on his native iſle; for Phædra lives, 

Reſtor'd to Crete, and to herſelf, ſhe lives: 

Joy with freſh ſtrength inſpires her drooping limbs, 

Revives her charms, and o'er her faded cheeks 

reads a Freſh roſy bloom; as kindly ſprings - 

With genial heat renew the frozen earth, 

and paint its ſmiling face with gaudy flow'rs. 

But ſce, ſhe comes, the beautcous Phædra comes. 


Enter Phedra aud four Lasclies. 


How her eyes ſparkle ! how their radiant beams 
Confeſs their ſhining anceſtor the ſun ! | 
bur charms to-day will wound defpairing 
crowds, 


And give the pains you ſuffer'd: nay, Hippo- 


litus, 
ie fierce, the brave, th' inſenſible Hippolitus, 
dal pay a willing homage to your beauty, 
ad in his turn adore. 
Pd. Tis flattery all. 
let when you name the prince, that flattery ': 
pleaſing; 1 
lou with it fo, poor good old man, you with it. 
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The fertile province of Cydonia 's thine? 
Is there aught elfe ? has happy Phædra aught 


In the wide circle of her far-{tretch'd empire? 
Aſk, take, my friend, ſecure of no repulſe. 


Let ſpacious Crete thro” all her hundred cities 

Reſound her Phædra's joy. Let altars ſmoke, 

And richeſt gums, and ſpice, and incenſe roll 

Their fragrant wreaths to Heaven, to pitying 
Heaven, | 

Which gives Hippolitus to Phædra's arms. 

Set all at large, and bid the loathſome dungeons 

Give up the meagre ſlaves that pine in darkneſs 

And waſte in grief, as did defpairing Phedra : 

Let them be cheer'd, let the ſtarv d priſoners riot, 

And glow with gen'rous wine. — Let ſorrow 
ceaſe; . 

Let none be wretched, none, fince Phzdra 's 
happy. 

But now he comes, and with an equal paſſion 

Rewards my flame, and ſprings into my arms? 


: Enter Meſſenger, 


Say, where 's the prince ? 
Mef. He's no where to be found. 
Phed. Perhaps he hunts ? 
Mz. He hunted not to-day. 
Phed. Ha! have you ſearch'd the walks, the 
courts, the temples ? 
Me. Search'd all in vain, 
Phbed. Did he not hunt to-day ? 
Alas! you told me once before he did not: 


My heart miſgives me! 


Lyc. So indeed doth mine, Then my fears were : 


true. 


Phæd. Could he deceive me? could that god- 


like youth 
Deſign the ruin of a queen that loves? 
O, he 's all truth; his words, his looks, his eyes, 
Open to view his inmoſt thoughts. He comes, 
Ha! whoartrhou ? whence com'ſt thou? where 8 
Hippolitus 7 


Enter Meſſenger. 
Me]. Madam, Hippolitus with fair Iſmena 


Drove tow'rd the port—— 
Phed. With fair Ifmena ? 
Curſt be her cruel beauty, curſt her charms, 
Cuift all her ſoothing, fatal, falſe endearments. 
Chat heavenly virgin, that exalted goodneſs, 
Could fee me tortur'd with deſpairiug love, 
With artful tears could mourn my monſtrous 
ſuff rings, 
While her baſe malice plotted my deſtruction. 
Lyc. A thouſand re:fons crowd upen my foul 
That evidence their love. 
Phaed. Yes, yes, they love; 
Why elſe ſhould he refuſe my proffer'd bed? 
Why ſhould one warm'd with youth, and thirſt 
of giory, 
Diſclain a foul, a form, a crown like mine? 
Lyc. Where, Lycon, where was thenthy boaſted 


cunning ? 


Dull, thoughtleſs wretch ! 
Ty 3 1 HRA 


( Exit A. 
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Phed. O pains unfelt before 
The grief, deſpair, the agonies and pangs, 
All the wild fury of diſtracted love, 
Are nought to this.——Say, famous politician, 
Where, when, and how did their firſt paltion 
h riſe ? : 
Where did they breathe their ſighs? what ſhady 
: ves, 
VM hat — woods, conceal'd their hidden loves? 
Alas! they hid it not; the well-pleas'd fun | 
Wich all his beams ſurvey'd their guiltleis flame; 
Glad zephyrs wafted their untainted ſighs, 
And Ida echoed their endearing accents. 
While I, the ſhame of nature, hid in darkneſs, 
Far from the balmy air and cheering light, 
Prefs'd down my ſighs, and dried my falling tears, 
Search'd aretreat to mourn, and watch'd to grieve. 
He. Now ceaſe that gi ief, and let your injur d 
love = 
Contrive due yengeance ; let majeſtic Phædra, 
That lov'd the hero, ſacrifice the villain. 
Then haſte, ſend forth your miniſters of ven- 
geance, 
To ſnatch the traitor from his rival's arms, 
And force him trembling to your awful preſence. 
Phed. O rightly thought !—Diſpatch th' at- 
._ tending guards; : 
Bid them bring forth their inftruments of death, 
Darts, engines, flames - and launch into the deep, 
And hurl ſwift vengeance on the perjur'd ilave. 
| [ Exit Mefenger. 
Where am I, Gods? what is 't my rage com- 
mands ? 
Even now he 's gone; even now the well-tim'd oars 
With founding ſtrokes divide the ſpark ling waves, 
And happy gales allift their ſpeedy flight. 
Now they embrace; and ardent love enflames 
Their fiuſhing cheeks, and trembles in their eyes. 
Now they expoſe my weaknefs and my crimes ; 


Now to the ſporting crowd they tell my follics. 


Enter Cratander. 


Crat. — as I went to ſeize the perſons or- 
= 5, i INE 
J met the prince, and with him fair Iſmena; 
J ſeiz d the prince, who now attends without. 
' Phed. Haſte, bring him in. 
Hc. Be quick, and ſcize Ifmena. 
[ Exit Cratander. 


Enter Hippalitns, with two Guards, 
Phed. Couldſt thou deceive me? could a ſon 
of Theſeus | 
Stoop to ſo mean, ſo baſe a vice as fraud > 
Nay, act ſuch monſtrous perſidy, yet fart 
From promis d love? 2 
His. My foul diſdain'd a promiſe. 


Pbæd. But yet your falle equivocating tongue, 


Your looks, your eyes, your ev'ry mation pro- 
mis'd. ; 5 


J But 1 8 ripe in flauds, and learn'd in falſe- 
Lock down, O Theſeu and behold thy ſon, 


— 
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Behold the crimes, the tyrants, all the monſters, 

From which thy valour purg'd the groaning carth, 

Behold them all in thy own ſon reviv'd. | 

Hip. Touch not my glory, left you ſtain your 
own : e 

Iſtill have ſtrove to make my glorions father 

Bluſh, yer rejoice, to ſee himſelf outdone ; 

To mix my parents in my lineal virtues, 

As Theſeus juſt, and as Camilla chaſte. 

Phezd. The godlike Theſeus never was thy 
parent. 

No, *twas ſome monthly Cappadocian drudge, 

Obedient to the ſcourge, and beaten to her arms, 

Begot thee, traitor, on the chaſte Camilla. 

Camilla chaſte ! an Amazon, and chaſte ! 

That quits her ſex, and yet retains her virtue. 

See the chaſte matron mount the neighing ſtecd; 

In ſtrict embraces lock the ſtruggling warrior, 

And chooſe the lover in the ſturdy toc. 


Enter Meſſenger, and ſeems to talk earneſily with 
| TR | 

Hip. No; ſhe refus'd the vows of godlike The- 
ſeus 

And choſe to ſtand his arms, not meet his love; 

And doubtful was the fight. The wide Thermo- 


doon . : 


waves 
Convey'd the rattling din to diſtant ſhores, 
While ſhe alone ſupported all his war; 
Nor till ſhe ſunk beneath his thund'ring arm, 
Beneath which warlike nations bow'd, would yicld 
To honeſt wiſh'd-for love. | 

Phed. Not io her fon, | 
Who boldly ventures on forbidden flames, 
On one deſcended from the crucl Pallas, 
Foe to thy father's perſon and his blood; 
Hated by kim, of kindred yet more hated, 


[The laſt of all the wicked race he ruin'd. 


In vain a fierce ſuccefſive hatred reign'd 
Between your fires; in vain, like Cadmus' race, 
Wich mingled blood they dyed the bluſhing 
carth. 
Hip. In vain indeed, ſince now the war is o'er; 
We, like the Theban race, agree to love, 


Atone for ſlaughter paſt. 

Phed. Your future offspring! 
Heavens, what a medley 's this! what dark con- 
* 8 fuſion | 89 
Of blood and death, of murder and relation ! 
What joy 't had been to old diſabled Theſeus, 
When he ſhould take the offspring in his arms! 
Even in his arms to hold an infant Pallas, 
And be upbraidcd with his grandfire's fate. 
O barbarous youth | | 

Lyc. Too barbarous, I fear. [ Di/tant ſboul. 
Perhaps e en now his faction 's up in arms, 
Since waving crowds roll onwards tow'rds the 

palace, | 

And rend the city with tumultuous clamours ! 
Perhaps to murder Phædra and her ſon, 


And give the crown to him and his Iſmena. 


As Sciron faithleſs, as Procruſtes cruel, 


But I Il prevent it, ¶ Exit. 
* 4 SE VOY Jjmeua, 


Heard the huge ſtrokes reſound; its frighted 


And by our mutual flames and future offspring 


has woe Oo iwd iwadt „ 1 
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That dear remembrance will improve the bliſs, 
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Iſmena brought in by two Gentlemen, 
Phed, What! the Kind Iſmena, 
That nurs'd me, waich'd my fickneſs! O, fhe 
watch'd me, 
As rav'nous vultures watch the dying lion, 
To tear his heart, and riot in his blood. 
Hark, hark, my little infant crics for juſtice ! 


O, be appeas'd, my babe, thou ſhalt have juſtice! 


Now all rhe ſpirits of my godlike race 
Inflame my ſoul, and urge me on to vengeance, 
Arſamnes, Minos, Jove, th' avenging fun, 


Iaſpite my fury, and demand my juſtice, 


O, you ſhall have it; thou, Minos, ſhalr applaud it 


Ves, thou ſhalt copy it in their pains below. 


God of revenge, arife He comes, he comes; 
And ſhoots himſelf thro' all my kindling blood. 
I have it here. Now, baſe, perfidious wreteh, 
Now ſigh, and weep, and tremble in thy turn. 
Yes, your Iſmena ſhall appeaſe my vengeance, 
Itmena dies; and thou, her pitving lover, 
Doom'd her to death, — Thou too ſhalt fee her 
bleed, : 
Sce her convulfive pangs, and hear her dying 
groans: 
Go, glut thy eves with thy ador'd Iſmena, 
And laugh at dying Phædia. 
Hip. O Iſmena death, 
Im. Alas! my tender ſoul would ſhrink at 
Shake with its fears, and ſink beneath its pains, 


In any cauſe but this, But now I m fteel'd, 


And che near danger leſſens to my fight. 

Now, if I live, 'tis only for Hippolitus, | 
And with an equal joy I'll die to fave him. 
Yes, fot his fake I Il go a willing ſhade, 

And wait his coming in th” Elyſian fields; 

And there enquire of each deſcending ghoſt 

Of my lov'd hero's welfare, life, and honour; 


Add to th' Elyſian joys, and make that Heaven 

more happy. | 
Hip. O heavenly virgin! [A.] O imperial 

Phxdra, 

Let your rage fall on this devoted head; 

But fpare, O ſpare a guiltleßh virgin's life: 

Think of her youth, her inaocence, her virtue; 

Think with what warm compallion ſhe bemoan d 


you; | 

Think how ſhe ſerv'd and watch'd you in your 
ſickneſs; | 

How ev'ry riſing and deſcending fun 


A love ſo warm, fo firm, fo like my o.＋õ nn 

5! had.the gods fo pleas d, had bounteous Heaven 

3eltow'd Hippoltus on Phædra's arms, 

30 had I find the ſhock of angry fate; 

So had I given my life with joy to fave him. 
Hip. And can you doom her death? can 

Minos' danghter | | 

Condemn the virtue which her ſoul admires ? 

Are not you Phazdra—once the boaſt of fame, 

Shame of our ſex, and pattern of your own? 
Phead, Am I that Phaxdra ? no; another ſoul 

informs my alter'd frame, Could elſe Iſmena 

Provoke my hatred, yet deſerye my love? 

Aid me, ye gods! ſupport my finking glory, 

Reſtore my 1caſon, and confirm my virtue. 

Yet, is my rage unjuſt? then, why was Phedra 


| Reſcued for torment, and preferv'd for pain? 


Why cid you raiſe me to the height of joy, 
Above the wreck of clouds and ſtorms below, 
To daſh and break me on the ground for ever? 
Ihn. Was it not time to urge him to compliance, 
Ar leaſt to feign it, when perfidious Lycon 
Confin'd his perſon, and conſpir'd his death? 
Prad. Confin'd and doom'd to death !-——O 
cruel Lycon! | 
Could I have doom'd thy death? could theſe fad- 
eyes, 
That lov'd thee living, e er behold thee dead? 
Yet thou couldſt fee me die without concern, 
Rather than (ave a wretched queen from ruin. 
Elſe could you chooſe to truſt the warring winds, 
The {welling waves, the rocks, the faithleſs ſands, 
And all the raging monſters of the deep ? 
O ! think you tee me on the naked ſhore; 
Think how I ſcream, and tear my ſcatter d hair; 
Break from th* embraces of my ſhrieking maids, 
And harrow on the {and my bleeding boſom ; 


billows, S | 

And hcadlong plunge into the gaping deep. 

Hip. O diſmal ſtate my bleeding heart relents, 
And all my thoughts diſſolve in tend'reſt pity, 

Pha. If you can pity, O refuſe not love ! 
ut ſtoop to rule in Crete, the ſeat of heroes, 
And nurſery of gods. A hundred cities 
Court thee for lord, where the rich buſy crowds 


Struggle for paſſage thro' the ſpacious ſtreets ; 


Where thouſand ſhips o'erthade the leſs ning 


main, ; a | 
And tirethe lab'ring wind. The ſuppliant nations. 


Saw kind Iſmena watching o'er the queen, 
I only promis'd, I alone deceiv'd you; 
And I, and only I, ſhould feel your juſtice. 
V. O! by thoſe pow'rs to whom I ſoon mult 
anſwer 
For all mv faults ; by that bright arch of heaven 
I now laſt ſee, I wrought him by my wiles, 
By tears, by threats, by ev'ry female art, 
Wrought his difdaining foul to falſe compliance. 
The ſon of Theſeus could not think of fraud; 
"Twas woman all. ; | 
Phd. J fee twas woman all? 
And woman's fraud ſhould meet with woman's 
Vengeance, : 


Bow to its enſigus, and with lower'd fails 
Confelſs the ocean's queen. For thee alone 

The winds ſhall blow, and the vaſt ocean roll, 
For thee alone the fam'd Cydonian warriors 
From twanging yews thall ſend their fatal thafts. 


* Hip. Then let me march their leader, not their 


rince ; 
And at the head of your renown'd Cydonians 
as this far-fagn'd ſword of conqu'riag They 
eus; 
That I may ſhake th' Egyptian tyrant's yoke 
From Afa's neck, and fix it on his own | 
That willing nations may obey your laws, 
And your bright anceſtor, the ſun, may ſhine 


But yet thy courage, truth, and virtue ſhock me: On nought but Phzdra's empire. 
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Phed. Why not thine ? 'Vhoſe balmy juice glides o er th untaſtingtongve, | 
Doſt thou ſo far deteſt my proffer'd bed, Yet, touch'd with fire, with hotteſt flames will 7 
As o refuſe my crown ?—O cruel youth! blaze. | 
By all the pain that wrings my tortur'd foul, Zut, O ye pow'rs! I ſee his godlike form. 1 
By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, O ecſtaly of joy ! he comes! he comes | G 
>. eaſe, at leaſt once more delude, my ſorrows. Enter Theſeus, Officer, and Guards. 

| or your dear fake Ie loſt my darling honuur , ; | 5 

For you but now 1 gave my ſaul to death; Is wn my lord ? my father 2 O, tis he! 

For you I'd quit my crown, and ſtoop beneath [ ſce him, touch him, feel his own embraces ; 
The happy bondage of aa humble wife; See all the father in his joyful eyes. 

With thee. 1 d climb the ſteepy Idas ſummit, | Where have you been, my lord-? what angry de- 

And in the ſcorching heat and chi ling dews, ü 8 : 
O'er hills, o'er vales, purſue the ſhaggy lion. Hid you from Crete? from me? what god haz 
Carclefs of danger, and of waſting tail, | fav d you? f 

Of pinchiag huoger, and impatient thirſt, Did not P hilotas ſee you fall? O, anſwer me; ; 
I M find all joys in thee, Aud then I Il aſk a thoufand queſtions more. ; 

Hip. Why fioops the queen | Thef. No; but to fave my life I feigu d my ] 
To afk, entreat, to ſupplicate, and prav, death: l 
To proftitute her crown and ſex's hunour, My horſe and well-known arms confirm'd the ; 
To one whoſe humble thoughts can only rife tale, | | 
To be your flare, not lord And hinder'd farther ſcarch. This honeſt Greek . 

7 And is that all“? : Conceal'd me in his houſe, and cur'd my wounds; 

See if he deign to force an artful groan, | Procur'd a velicl, and, to blefs me more, 
Or call a tear from his unwilling eyes Accompanied my flight | 
Hard as his native rocks, cold as his ſword. But this at leiſure. Let me now indulge 
Viexcs 3 the wolves that howl'd around his A father's fondnels ; let me ſnatch thee thus, | 
® birth! Thus fold thee in my arms. Such, ſuch, was I 
He hates the tyrant, and the ſuppliant ſcorns. | [ Embraces Hippoliius. 
O Don 0 Minzs 00 "LR Jove When Grit I ſaw thy mother, chaſte Camilla; | 
Do ye not bluſh at my degenerate weeknefs? —=| 324 much the lov'd me. O! did Phædra vicw ' 
Hence, lazy, mean, ignoble paitions, ly! 5 | | 
—— — el T5 oF tis fled for ever, | With half that fondneſs ! But ſhe's ſtill un- 
And Heaven inſpires my thoughts with rightcous kind, ; 
vengeance. Elſe haſty joy had brought her to theſe arms, | 
Thou ſhalt no more deſpiſe my ofer'd love; To welcome me to liberty, to life, | | 
No more Iſmena ſhall upbraid my weakneſs, And maxe that ite a biefſing, Come, my ſon, | 
| [ Catches Hip. fword to flab herſelf. Let us me Pl:z#dra. Ty 
Now, all ye kindred gods, look down end ſce Hip Yarcon me, my lord. 
How I Il revenge you, and myſelf, on Pha dra. 750 eget her former treatment; ſhe 's too N 
| go | 
Enter Lycon, and fiaiches awvay the [.o9rd, Still to perſiſt in hatred to my ſon. | 
| Lye. Horror on horror! Theſcus is ;eturn'd. Hip. O' let me fly from Crete—from you | 
Phed. Theſcus ! then what have I to do with | Aide] and Phedra. | - 
life? | Thef. My fon, what means this turn? this ſud- | 
May I be ſnatch'd with winds, by earth o'er- |. den ftarr ? | 

| whelm d, Why would you fly from Crete, and from your 

Rather than view the fage of injur'd Theſeus! father ? 

Now wider fill my gowing horrors ſpread, | Hip. Not from my father, but from lazy Crete, 

My fame, my virtue, nay my phrenly 's fed: | To follow danger, and acquire renown; | 

Then view thy wretched race, imperial Jove, To quell the monſters that eſcap'd your ſword, | 

Tf crimes enrage you, or misfortunes move; And make the world confeſs me Theſeus' ſon. | 

On me your flames, on me your bolts employ, Theſ. What can this coldneſs mean ?—Retire, 

Me if your anger ſpares, your pity ſhould deftroy. my ſon, [Exit Hippolitus, 
2 [ Runs of, While Iattend the queen. W hat ſhock is this? | 

Lyc. This may do ſervice yet. Why tremble thus my limbs? why faints my 

[ Exit In con, carries off the ſword. heart ? | | 

Hip. Is he return'd ? thanks to the pitying gods! Why ara I thrill'd with fear till now unknown? 

Shall I again behold his awful cyes ? Where 's now the joy, the ecſtaſy and tranſport, 
Again be folded in his loving arms? That warm'd my ſoul, and urg'd me on to 
Yer in the midſt of joy] fear for Phzdra; Phedra ? 

1 fear his warmth and unrelenting juſtice. O, had I never lov'd her, I'd been bleſt. 

— 13 = raging paVion reach his ears, | Sorrow and joy in love alternate reign; 

is render love, by anger fir'd, would turn | Sweet is the bliſs, diſtracting is the pain. 

To burning rage; [irumpets ford] as loft Cy- So when the Nile its fruitfu deluge ſpreads, 
Conian oil, And genial heat informs its ſlimy beds; 
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Here yellow harveſts crown the fertile plain, 
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Then with freſh charms adorn yourtroubled looks, 


There monſtrous ſerpents fright the lab'ring | Diſplay the beauties firſt inſpir'd his ſoul, 


ſwain: 
A various product fills the fatten'd ſand, 
And the ſame floods enrich and curſe the land. 
8 | IE... 


. 
Enter Lycon ſolus. 


Lyc. THIS may gain time til! all my wealth 's 


embark d, 
To ward my foes? revenge, and finiſh mine, 
To ſhake that empire which I can 't poſſeſs. 
But then the queen—ſhe dics—why ter her die; 
Let wide deſtruction ſeize on all together, 
So Lycon He a ſafe triumphant exile, 
Great in diſgrace, and envied in his fall. 
The queenl then try thy art, and work her paſſions. 


Enter Phedra and Ladies. 


raw her to act what moſt her foul abhors, _ 
Poſſeſs her whole, and ſpeak thyſelf in Phædra. 
' Phed. Off, let me looſe ; why, cruel, barb'rous 

maids, 

Why am I barr'd ſrom death, the common refuge, 
That ſpreads its hotpitable arms for all? | 
Why mult 1 drag th' infufferable load 
Of toul diſhonour, and defpairing love? 
O length of pain! am I fo often dying, 
And yet not dead ? feel I ſo oft death's pangs, 


Nor once can find its caſe ? 


Lyc. Would you row die? 
Now quit the field to your inſulting foe? 
Then ſhall he triumph o'er your blaſted name: 
Apes to come, the univerſe ſhall learn 
The wide immortal infamy of Phædra: 
And the poor babe, the idol of your ſoul, 
The lovely image of your dear dead lord, 
Shall be upbraided. with his mother's crimes ; 


bhall bear your ſhame, ſhall ſink beneath your 


_ faults, 

Inherit your diſgrace, but not your crown, 

Phed Muſt he too fall, involv'd in my de- 

ſtruction, 

And only live to curſe the name of Phædra? 
O dear, unhappy babe! muſt I bequeath thee 
Only a ſad inheritance of woe ? 
Gods! cruel gods ! can 't all my pains atone, 
Unleſs they reach my infant's guiitleſs head? 
O loſt eſtate ! when life 's ſo ſharp a rorment, 
And death itſelf can 't cale! Athit me, Lycon; 
Adviſe, ſpeak comfort to my troubled foul. 


Ie. Tis you muſt drive that trouble from your | 


foul ; 


5 5 — 
As ſtreams when damm' forget their ancient cur- 


rent, | 
And wand'ring o'er their banks in other channels 
flow ; - 8 


' 'Tis you. muſt bend your thoughts from hopeleſs 


love, ; 


And turn their courſe to Theſeus? happy boſom, 


Aud crown his eager hopes with wiſh'denjoyment: ! 


Sooth with your voice, and woo him with your 
eyes. 

Phed. Impoſſible! what, woo him with theſe 

eyes, 
Still hs tears that flow'd but not for The 
ſeus ? ; 
This tongue, ſo us'd to ſound another name ? 
What, take him to my arms? O awful Juno! . 
Touch, love, careſs him, whilemy wand'ring fancy 
On other objects ſtrays ? a lewd adultreſs 
[n the chaſte bed ? and in the father's arms, 
(O horrid thought! O execrable inceſt !) 
Ev'n in the father's arms, embrace the ſon ? 

Lyc. Vet you mult fee him, left impatient love 
Should urge his temper to tao nice a ſearch, 
And i!l-tim'd abſence ſhould diſcloſe your crime. 

P>#d. Could I, when preſent ro his awful 

| eyes, 

Conceal the wild diſorders of my ſoul?̃ 
Would not my groans, my looks, my ſpeech be- 
tray me ? 
Betray thee, Phædra ! then thou ”rt not betray'd, 
Live, live ſecure, adoring Crete conceals thee ; 


Thy pious love, and moſt endearing goodneſs 


Will charm the kind Hippolitus to filence, 
O wretched Phædra! O ill-guarded ſecret l , 
To foes alone diſclos'd ! 
Lyc. I needs muſt fear them, 
Spite of their vows, their oaths, their imprecations, 
Phed. Do inprecations, oaths, or vows avail 2 
too have ſworn, ev'n at the altar ſworn, 
Eternal love and endleſs faith to Theſeus; 


And yet am falſe, forfworn ; the hallowed ſhrine 


That heard me ſwear, is witneſs to my falſehood, 

The yourh, the very author of my crimes, 

Ev'n he ſhall tell the fault himſelf inſpir'd: 

The fatal eloquence that charm'd my ſoul 

Shall laviſh all its arts to my deſtruction, 

Lyc. Hippolitus— 

O, he will tell it all- deſtruction ſeize him! 

With ſeeming grief, and aggravating pity, 

And more to blacken, will excuſe your folly ; 

Falſe tears ſhall! wet his unrelenting eyes, | 

And his glad heart with artful fighs ſhall heave. 

Then Theſeus——how will indignation fell 

His mighty heart! how his majeſtic frame 

Will ſhake with rage too fierce, too ſwift for vent ! 

While the proud Scythian 

How he Il expoſe you to the public ſcorn, 

And loathing crowds ſhall murmur out their 
horror ! | 

Then the fierce Scythian—now methinks I ſee 

His fiery eyes with ſullen pleaſures glow, 

Survey your toitures, and inſult your pangs; 

{ ſee him, ſmiling on the pleas'd Iſmena, 

Point out with ſcorn the once · proud tyrant Phe- 
dra. 


him! 
May ſwift deſtruction fall upon his he-d, 
Hurl'd by the hand of thoſe he moſt adores ! 
Lyc. By Heaven, prophetic truth inſpires your 


tongue; 1 
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Phd. Curſt be his name! may infamy attend 
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He ſhall endure the ſhame he means to give; 
For all the rorments which he heaps on you, 
With juſt revenge, ſhall Theſeus turn on him. 
Pbed. Is t pollible? O Lycon ! O my refuge 
O good old man ! thou oracle of wiſdom! 
Declare the means, that Phzdra may adore thee. 
c. Accuſe him firſt. . 
Phed. Oheavens l accuſe the guiltleſs? 
c. Then be accus d; let Theſeus know your 
| crime : | 
Let laſting infamy oer helm your glory; 
Let your foe triumph, and your infant fall—— 
Shake off this idle lethargy of pity ; 
With ready war prevent th' invading for, 
Preſerve your glory, and ſecure your vergeance : 
Be yours the fruit, ſecurity, and caſe ; 
The guilr, the danger, and the labour mine. 
Phed. Heavens: Theſeus comcs. 
Lc. Declare your laſt reſolves. | 
Phezd. Do you reſolve, for Phædra can do no- 
thing. [ Exit Pbædra. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book III. 


Irc. O, think not fo! for, by th' unerring gods, 
When firſt I told her of your wiſh'd return, 


cars, 
At that dear name ſhe rear'd her drooping head, 
Her feeble hands, and wat'ry eyes to heaven, 
To bleſs the bounteous gods: ar that dear name 
The raging tempeſt of her grief was calm'd; 


Her ſighs were huſh'd, and tears forgot to flow. | 


Te. Did my return bring comfort for her for. 
row ? | 
Then haſte, conduct me to the lovely mourner. 
O, L will kiſs the pearly drops away; 
Suck from her roly lips the fragrant ſighs ;. 
With other ſighs her panting breaſt ſhall heave, 
With other dews her ſwimming eyes ſhall melt, 
With other pangs her-throbbing heart ſhall beat, 
And all her forrows ſhall be loft in love. 
Lyc. Does Theſeus burn with fuck unheard-of 
paſſion? 
And ſhall not ſhe with out- ſtretch'd arms receive 


Fc. Now, Lycon, heighten his impatient love, | him, 


Now raiſe his pity, now inflame his rage, 
Quicken his hopes, then quaſh em with deſpair; 
ork his tumultuaqus paiſions into phrenſy; 
Unite them all, then turn them on the foc. 
Emer Theſeus. | 
Theſ. Was that my queen, my wife, my idol 
Phædra? | 
Does ſhe ſtill ſhun me? O injurious Heaven! 
Why did you give me bick again to life ? 
Why did you fave me from the rage of battle; 
To let me fall by her more fatal hatred ? 
Br. Her hatred! no; ſhe loves you with ſuch 
fondneſs 
As none but that of Theſeus cer could equal: 
Let fo the Gods have doom'd, fo Heaven will 
have it, | 
She ne'er muſt view her much-lov'd Theſcus mare. 
Te, Not ſee her! By my ſuff rings but 1 
will, | 
Tho' troops embattled ſhould oppoſe my paſſage, 
And ready death ſhall guard the fatal way. 
Not ſee her! O! I'll claſp her in theſe arms, 
Break thro' the idle bands that yer bave held me, 
And ſeize the joys my honeſt love may claim. 
£ 25 s this a time for joy, when Phædra's grief 
| 790 Is this a time for grief ? is this my wel- 
come 
To air, 80 life, to liberty, and Crete? 
Not this I hop'd, when, urg'd by ardent love, 
I wing'd my cager way to Phædra's arms; 
Then, to my thoughts, relenting Phædra flew 
With open arms to welcome my return; . 
With kind endearing blame condemn'd my raſh- 
neſs, 
And made me ſwear to venture out no more, 
O! my warm foul, my boiling fancy glow'd 
With charming hopes of yer untaſted joys ; 
New pleafures fill'd my mind; all dangers, pains, 
Wars, wounds, defeat, in that dear hope wer loſt. 
And does ſhe now avoid my eager love? 
Purſue me ſtill with unrelenting batred ? 
Invent new pains? deteſt, loath, ſhun my fight ? 
F my return, and ſorrow for my fatety ? 
0 | 


And with an equal ardour meet his vows, 
The vows of one fo dear? O righteous gods! 
Why muſt the bleeding heart of Theſcus bear 


Now with accufing eyes on angry heaven 
Steadfaſtly gazcs, and upbraids the gods; 

Now with dumb piercing grief, and humble ſhame, 
Fixes her gloomy wat'ry orbs to carth ; 

Now burſts with ſwelling anguiſh, rends the ſkies 
With loud complaints of her outregeous wrongs. 


yet who wrong'd her ? 
Lyc. He lives, fo great, fo happy, ſo belov'd, 


| That Phedra ſcarce can hope, ſcarce wiſh, revenge. 


Theſ. Shall Theſeus live, and not revenge his 
Phedra ? 
Gods! ſhall this arm, renown'd for righteous ven- 
gcance, 
For quelling tyrants, and redreſſing wrongs, 


Now fail? now firſt, when Phadra s injur di fail 


„O let vs haſte 8 
Speak, Ly con, haſte; declare the ſecret villain, 
The wretch fo meanly baſe to injure Phædra, 
So raſhly brave to dare the ſword of Theſcus. 
Lyc. I dare not ſpeak, but ſure her wrongs are 
mighty. | 
The pale cold hue that deadens all her charms, 
Her ſiglis, her hollow groans, her flowing tears, 
Make 4x ſuſpc& her monſtrous grief will end 
er. 
a End her! end Theſeus firſt, and all man- 
ind; 
But moſt that villain, that deteſted ſlave, 
That brutal coward, that dark lurking wretch. 
Lyc. O noble heat of uncxampled love ! 
This Phazdra hop'd, when, in the midſt of grief, 
In the wild torrent of o'erwhelming ſorrows, 


She groaning ſtill invok'd, till call'd oa The- 


ſeus. 
TH. Did ſhe then name me? did the weeping 
charmer | 
Invoke my name, and call for aid on Theſeus? 


O that lov'd voice vpbraided wy delay. 
. * a Why 


When the lov'd ſound of Theſeus reach'd ker 


Such tort ring pangs? while Phzdra, dead to love, 


Theſ. Wrongs ? is the wrong'd? and lives he 
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Why then this ſtay? T come, I lyy O Phædra 
Lead on. Now, dark difturber of my peace, 
If now thou ct known, what luxury of vengeance 
Haſte, lead, conduct me. 
Lyc. O! I beg you ſtay. 
Thef. What, ſtay when Phædra calls 
Lyc. O! on my knees, 
By all the gods, my lord, I beg you ſtay; 
« ] I conjure you ſtay,” 
As you reſpect your peace, your life, your glory; 
As Phedra's days are precious to your foul ; 
By all your love, by Phædra's ſorrows, ſtay. 
Theſ. Where lies the danger? wherefore ſhould 


I ſtay? 
Lyc. Your ſudden preſence would ſurpriſe her 
ſoul, 


Renew the galling image of her wrongs, 
Revive her ſor row, indignation, ſhame ; 
And all yourſon would ftrike her from your eyes. 
Theſ. My ſon !—Burt he 's too good, too brave 
to wrong, her, 
Whence then that ſhocking change, that ſtrong 
ſurpriſe, | | 


| T hatfcight thatſeiz'd him at the name of Phzdra ? 


Ic. Was he ſurpris' d? that ſhew'd at leaſt re- 
morſe, | | 
Theſ. Remorſe! for what? by Heavens, my 
troubled thoughts 
Preſage ſome dire attempts ſay, what remorſe ? 
He. I would not—yer I muſt : this you com- 
mand ; | 
This Phadra orders; thrice her falt'ring tongue 
Bad me unfold the guilty ſcene to Theſeus; 
Thrice with loud cries recall'd me on my way, 
And blam'd my ſpeed, and chid my raſh obedience, 


Leſt the unwelcome tale ſhould wound your 


 - PEACE» | 

At laſt, with looks ſerenely fad, ſhe cried, 

Go tell it all; but in ſuch artful words, 
Such tender accents, and ſuch melting ſounds, 
As may appeaſe his rage, and move his pity ; 


As may incline him to forgive his ſon 


A grievous fault, but till a fault of love. 
The/. Of love? what firange ſuſpicions rack 
my ſoul! | 
As you regard my peace, declare what love! 
He. Thus urg'd, I muſt declare, Yet, pity- 
ing Heaven! 
Why muſt 1 ſpeak ? why muſt unwilling Lycon 
Accule the prince of impious love to Phxdra ? 


T. Love to his mother! to the wife of The- 


ſeus! 
Lyc. Y es; at the moment firſt he view'd her eyes, 


Fv'n at the altar. when you join'd your hands, 


His caſy heart receiv'd the guilty flame, h 
And from that time he preſs d her with his paſſion. 
Thef. Then 't was for this the baniſh'd him from 

Crete; N 

T thought it hatred all, O righteous hatred ! 

Forgive me, Heaven! forgive me, injur'd Phædra, 

Thar I in ſecret have condemn'd thy juſtice. 

O! 'twas all juſt; and Theſeus ſhall revenge, 

Ev'n on his ſon, revenge his Phædra's wrongs. 

c. What eaſy tools are thele blunt honeſt he- 
; TOES, 9 5 a 
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Who with keen hunger gorge the naked hook, 
Prevent the bait the ſtateſman's art prepares, 
And poſt to ruin! —Go, believing fool, 
Go act thy far-fam'd juſtice on thy ſon, - 
Next on thyſelf, and both make way for Lycon. 
{ A/ide. 
The/. Ha! am I ſure ſhe's wrong'd ? perhaps 
tis malice. 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accuſation, 
Or treble fury ſhall revenge my ſon. 
Lyc. Am I then doubted ? can Phædra or your 
Lycon 
Be thought to forge ſuch execrable falſchoods 3 
Gods! when the queen nnwillingly complains, 
Can you ſuſpect her truth? O godlike Theſeus! 
Is this the love you bear unhappy Phedra ? 
Is this her hop'd-for aid ? Go, wretched matron, 
Sigh to the winds, and rend th' unpitying heavens 
With thy vain ſorrows ; ſince relentleſs Theſeus, 
Thy hope, thy refuge, Theſeus will not hear thee. 
Theſ. Not hear my Phezdra! not revenge her 
wrongs! 
Speak, make thy proofs; and then his doom sas 
fix'd 
As when Jove nods, and high Olympus ſhakes, 


And fate his voice obeys. =. 


He. Yer ſtay, bear witneſs, Heaven! 
[ fetches a ſtoord. 
With what reluftance I produce this ſword, 
This fatal proof againſt th' unhappy prince, 
Left it ſhould work your juſtice to his ruin, 
And prove he aim'd at force as well as inceſt. 
Thef. Gods! *tis illuſion all! Is this the fword 
By which Procruſtes, Sciron, Pallas fell? 
Is this the weapon which my darling fon 
Swore to employ in nought but acts of honour? 
Now, faithful youth, thou nobly haſt fulfill'd 
Thy gen'rous promiſe. O molt injur'd Phædra! 
Why did I truſt to his deceitful form? 
Why blame thy juſtice, or ſuſpeCt thy truth > . 
Lyc. Had you this morn beheld his ardent eyes, 
Seen his arm lock'd in her difhevell'd hair, 
That weapon glitt ring o'er her trembling boſom, 
Whilſt ſhe with ſcreams refus'd his impious 
love, 
Entreating death, and riſing to the wound | _ 
O! had you ſeen her, when th' affrighted youth 
Retir'd at your approach; had you then ſeen her, 
In the chaſte tranſports of becoming fury, 
Seize on the ſword to pierce her guiltleſs boſom 
Had you ſeen this, you could not doubt her 
| truth. ; 
Theſ. O impious monſter! O, forgive me, 
" Phadra! 
And may che gods inſpire my injur'd foul _ 
With equal vengeance that may ſuit his crimes ! 
Lyc. For Phædra's fake forbear to talk of ven- 
geance; | 
Chat with new pains would wound her tender 
breaſt, 
Send him away from Crete; and by his gblence 
Give Phædra quiet, and afford him mercy. 
. Theſ. Mercy! for what? O well has he re- 


warded 


Tear Phardey's e- 
| a 0 


- 


_ What ſudden fear ſurpris'd your troubled foul ? 


More than I do the juſtice thou 'rt ſo fond of. 


Puniſh rhe villain, not regret the ſon ? 


| Anſwer, or never hope to ſee me more. 


700 
To wrong ſuch beauty and inſult ſuch goodneſs. 


Merey ! what's that? a virtue coin'd by villains, 
Who praiſe the weakneſs which ſupports their 
crimes. 
Be mute, and fly; leſt, when my rage is rous'd, 
Thou for —_ in vain implore my mercy. 
Lyc. Dull fool! 1 laugh at mercy more than 
thou doſt, | 


Now come, young hero, to thy father's arms, 
Receive the due reward of haughty virtue; 
Now boaſt thy race, and laugh atcarth-born Lycon. 


[Afide, and Exit. 
Enter Hipfolitns. 
T3eſ. Yet can it be? Is this th” inceſtuous vil- 


lain ? 
How great his preſence, how erect his lock! 
How ev'ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 
Shines in bis face, and charms me from his eyes 
O Neptune ! O great founder of our race! 
Why was he fram'd with ſuch a godlike look? 
Why wears he not ſome moſt deteficd form, 
Baleful to fight, as horrible to thought ; 
That I might act my juſtice without gricf, 


Hip. May I prefume to aſx, hat ſecret care 
Broods in your breaft, and clouds your royal 
brow 3 | 
Why dart your awful eyes thoſe angry beams, 
And fright Hippolitus they vs'd to cheer ? 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Theſ. He changes, gods! and falters at the 
queſtion. 
His fears, his words, his looks declare him guilty, 
Ade. 
Hip. Why do you frown, my lord? why turn 
awa 
As from ſome loathſome monſter, not your fon 2 


ſon. 
Not one of thoſe of the moſt horrid form, 
Of which my hand has eas'd the burthen'd earth, 
Was half fo ſhocking to my ſight as thou. 
Hip. Wheream 1, gods? is thatmy father The- 
. ſeus? | 
Am I awake? am 1 Hippohtus ? 
Theſ. Thou art that fiend, thou art Hippo- 
litus, : | | 
Thou art O fall, O fatal ſtain to honour?! 
How had my vain imagination form'd thee ! 
Brave as Alcides, and as Minos juſt. 
Sometimes it led me thro' the maze of war; 
There it ſurvey d thee ranging thro' the field, 
Mowing down troops, and dealing out deſtruc- 
tion: 
Sometimes with wholeſome laws reforming ſtates, 
Crowning their happy joys with peace and plenty; 
While you — 
Hip. With all my father's ſoul inſpir'd, 
Burnt with impatient thirſt of early honour, 
To hunt thro* bloody fields the chace of glory, 
And bleſs your age with trophies like your own. 


Theſ. Anſwer me firſt, When call'd to wait Gods, how that warm'd me! how my throbbing 


on Phzdra, 


Why did your ebbing blood forſake your cheeks ? 
Why did you haften from your father's arms, 
To mun the queen your duty bids you pleaſe ? 
Hip. My lord, to pleafe the queen I'm forc'd to 
ſhun her, | 
And keep this hated obje&t from her Gght. 
Thef. Say, what s the cauſe of her invet'rate ha- 
tred? 
Hip. My lord, as yet I never gave her cauſe, 
Theſ. O were it fo! [ 4/ide.] When laft did you 
attend her ? ö 
Hip. When laſt attend her: —0 unhappy 
queen ! | | 
Your error 's known; yet T diſdain to wrong you, 
Or to betrzy a fault myſelf have caus'd, ¶ Aide. 
When 12k attend her: 
Te. Aniwer me directly; 
Nor dare to trifle with your father's rage. 
Hip. My lord, this very morn I faw the queen. 
Thefſ. What paſs d? 
Hip. I ak d permiſſion to retire. 
Thefſ. And was that all? | 
Hy. My loid, I humbly beg, 
With the moſt low ſubmiſſions, aſk no more. 
Thef. Vet you don't anſwer with your low ſub- 


miſſions. 


Flip. Too much he knows, I fear, without my 
telling ; 


heart 
Leap'd to the image of my father's joy, 
When you ſhould train me in your folding 
arms, 
And with kind. raptures, and with ſobbing joys, 
Commend my valour, and confeſs your ſon ! 
How did I think my glorious toil oferpaid ! 
Then great indeed, and in my father's love 
With more than conqueſt crown'd, 35 
Cry, Go on, Hippolitus ! 
Go tread the rugged paths of daring honour ; 
Practiſe the ſtricteſt and auſtereſt virtue, 
And all the rigid laws of righteous Minos : 
Theſeus, thy father Thefcus, will reward tlice. 


J 


ward thee, 
Was Minos then thy pattern? and did Minos, 


The great, the good, the juſt, the rightcous Mi- 


nos, 
The judge of hell, and oracle of earth, 
Did he 1afpire adultery, force, and inceſt ? 


| " Iſnena appears. 
Im. Ha! what 's this? LAV. 
7%. Amazement! inceſt ? 


Ti Inceſt with Phædra, with thy mother 
Phaædra. | 


So new, ſo ſtrange, impoſſible to thought, 
Stuns my aſtoniſh'd ſoul, and ties my voice, 


rious ſword, 


And the poor quecn s betray'd, and loſt for ever 


[Afide. Wich which thy father arm'd thy infant hand, 
| \ot 
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Tbeſ. Thou art that monſter, and no more my. 
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Thefſ. Reward thee !—yes, as Minos would re- 


Hip. This charge ſo unexpected, ſo amazing, 


Thef. Then let this wake thee, this once glo- 


—_ — 
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Not for this purpoſe. . O abandon'd flave ! 
O early villain, moſt deteſted coward ! 
With this, my inſtrument of vouthful glory, 
With this t' invade the ſpotleſs Phædra's honour! 
Phædra, my life, my better half, my queen! 
That very Phædra! for whoſe juſt defence 
The gods would claim thy ſword. 

Hip. Amazement ! death! 

Heavens! durſt I raiſe the far-fam'd ſword of 
Theſeus ö 
Againſt his queen, againſt my mother's boſom ? 

Theſ. If not, declare when, where, and how 
you loſt it ? | 
How Phædra gain'd it? O all ye gods, he's filent ! 
Why was it bar d? whoſe boſom was it aim d at: 
What meant thy arm adyanc'd, thy glowing 
cheeks, 
Thy hand, heart, eyes? O viliain! monſtrous 
villain ! 
Hip. Is there no way, no thought, no beam of 
light? g 
No clue to guide me thro” this gloomy maze, 
To clear my honour, yet preſerve my faith? _ 
None, none, ye powers! and muſt I groan beneath 
This execrable load of foul diſhonour? 5 
Muſt Theſeus ſuffer ſuch uaheard-of torture? 
Theſeus, my father! No. I'll break thro' all: 
All oaths, all vows, all idle imprecations, 
I'll give them to the winds. Hear me, my lord; 
Hear your wrong'd ſon. The fword—O fatal vow, 


N 


Enſnaring oaths - and thou, raſh thoughtleſs fool, 


To bind thyſelf in voluntary chains! 
Yet to thy fatal truſt continue firm ! 
Beneath diſgrace, tho' infamous, yet honeſt. 
Vet hear me, father: - May the righteous gods 
Show'r all their curſes on this wretched head! 
O, may they doom me 
Theſ. Yes, the gods will doom thee. 
The {word, the ſword !—Now ſwear, and call to 
witneſs 
Heaven, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one 
That breathes beneath ſuch complicated guilt. 
Hip. Was that like guilt, when with expanded 
arms | 
I ſprang to meet you at your wiſh'd return? 
Does this appear like guilt, when thus ſerene, 
With eyes erect, and viſage unappall'd, 
Fix'd on that awful face, I ſtand the charge, 
Amaz'd, not fearing ? Say, if I am guilty, 
Where are the conſcious looks, the face now pale, 
Now fluſhing red, the downcaſt haggard eyes, 
Or ſx'd on earth, or ſlowly rais'd to catch 
A.fearful view, then ſunk again with horror? 
Tec. This is for raw, untaught, unfniſh'd 
villains. _. 
Thou in thy bloom haſt reach 
fection; 
Thy even looks could wear a peaceful calm, 
The beautcous ſtamp (O Heavens !) of faultleſs 
virtue, 
While thy foul heart contriv'd this horrid deed | 
© harden'd fiend ! I 'l] hear no more 
Diftturb thy ſoul, or ruffle thy ſmooth brow ! 
Wi.at! no remorſe * no qualms? no pricking 


* 


d th' abhorr'd per- 
4s thou giv'ſt me; go tell applauding Minos 


& i; b-© 
No feeble ſtruggle of rebelling honour ? 
O! -twas thy joy, thy ſecret hoard of bliſs, 
To dream, to ponder, att it o'er in thought; 
To dore, to dwell on; as rejoicing miſers 
Brood o'er their precious ſtores of ſecret gold. 

Hip. Muſt I not ſpeak ? Then ſay, unerring 
| Heaven, wit | 
Why was I born with ſuch a thirſt of glory? 
Why did this morning dawn to my diſhonour ? 
| Why did not pitying fate with ready death 
Prevent the guilty day ? 

Theſ. Guilty indeed. 
Ev'n at the time you heard your father's death, 
And ſuch a father (O immortal gods!) 
As held thee dearer than his life and glory! 
When thou ſhouldſt rend the ſkies with clam'rous 

grief, 
Beat thy ſad breaſt, and tear thy ſtarting hair: 
Then to my bed to force your impious way z 
With horrid luſt t' inſult my yet warm urn; 
Make me the ſcorn of hell, and ſport for 
fiends ! 

Theſe are the fun'ral honours paid to Theſeus, 
Theſe are the ſorrows, theſe the ballow'd rites, 
To which you d call your father's hov'ring ſpirit. 
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4 


| 


[ 


Enter Iſmena. 


I'm. Hear me, wy lord, ere yet you fix his 
doom : [ Turning to Theſeus., 

Hear one that comes to ſhield his injur'd honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. 

T era thou 't the daughter of my hated 

oe, | 

Tho” ev'n thy beauty 's loathſome to my eyes, 
Yet juſtice bids me hear thee. 

Im. Thus I thank you. ___ | Kneels. 
Then know, miſtaken prince, his honeſt foul 
Could __ be ſway d by impious love to Phe- 

ray 
Since I before engag'd his early vows; 5 
With all my wiles ſubdued his ſtruggling heart, 
| For long his duty ſtruggled with his love. 
The. ide, is this true? on thy obedience 
cak. 
Hip. So charg'd, I 
1 | 
Againſt her will, I lov'd the fair Iſmena. 
The/. Canſt thou be only clear'd by diſobe- 
dience, | 
And juſtihed by crimes ? What, love my foe ! 
Love one deicendea from a race of tyrants, 
| Whoſe blood yet recks on my avenging 
| ſword ! 
I'm curſt each moment I delay thy fate. 
Haſte to the ſhades, and tell the happy Pallas 
Iſmena's flames, and let him taſte ſuch joys 


own the dang'rous truth ; 


The picus loye you bore his daughter Phædra; 
Tell it the- chatt'ring ghoſts, and hiiling 


furies, 

Tell it the grinning ſends, till hell found 
nothing | 

To thy pleas'd ears but Phædra, thy mother 
Phadia ! | 


pangs ? 


Here, guards 


Enter 
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Enter Cratander and Guards. 


Seize him, Cratander; take this guilty ſword, 
Let his own hand avenge the crimes it acted, 
And bid him die, at leaſt, like Theſcus' fon. 
Take him away, and execute my orders. 

Hip. Heavens! how that ſtrikes me ! how it 

wounds my ſoul ON. 

To think of your unutterable forrows, 
When you ſhall find Hippolitus was guiltleſs 
Yet when you know the innocence you doom'd, 
When you ſhall mourn your fon's unhappy fate, 
O, I befeech you by the love you bore me, 


With my laſt words (my words will then prevail), 


O, for my ſake forbear to touch your life, 
Nor wound again Hippolitus in Thecus. 
Let all my virtues, all my joys ſurvive 
Freſh in your breaft, but be my wees forgot; 
The woes which fate, and not wy father, wrought. 
O, let me dwell for ever in your thoughts; 
Let me be honour'd ſtill, but not deplor'd. 
Thy Thea thy chief care is for thy father's 
life? | 
© blooming hypocrite ! O young difiembler ! 
Well haſt thou ſhewn the care thou tak'ſt of 
Theſeus. | | 
O all ye gods! how this inflames my fury! 
I ſcarce can hold my rage; my eager hands 
Tremble to reach thee. No, diſhonour'd The- 
ſeus, 
Blot not thy fame with ſuch a monſter's blood. 
Snatch him away. | 
Hip. Lead on. Farewel, Iſmena. 


[Ecit guarded. | 


Im. O! take me with him, let me ſhare his 
fate. 
O awful Theſeus ! yet revoke his doom, 
See, ſee the very miniſters of death, 
Tho” bred to blood, yet ihrink, and wiſh to ſave 
him. 
Thef. Slaves, villains, drag her away. 
In. O, tear me, cut me, till my ſcver'd limbs 
Grow to my lord, and ſhare the pains he ſuffers. 
Tocf. Villains, away ! 
In. O Theſeus ! hear me, hear me! | 
Tbeſ. Away, nor taint me with thy loathſome 


10 kn me fy 1/11 vell you al 
O let me ſtay! I II tell yon all! 
* 4 | [ Exit Theſeus, 
Already gone Tell it, ye conſcious walls; 
Bear it, ye winds, upon your pitying wings; 
Reſound it, Fame, with all your hundred 
tongues. | 
O haplefs youth! all heaven conſpires againſt you. 
The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſccret; 
Tir untainted winds refuſe th' infecting load; 
And Fame itſelf is mote. Nay, ev'n Iſmena, 
Thy own Iſmena s ſworn to thy deſtruction. 
But fiill whate'er the cruel gods deſign, 
In the fame fate our equal ſtars combine, | 
And he who dooms thy death pronounces 


mine. 
Thef. Too well I know the truth; 
What could ſhe tell me but fictitious art, 
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1 woman's art deriv'd to turn the courſe 
Of juftice from a wretch, whoſe death both ds 
And men demand of Theſevs ! 


* 


** 


— — 


e 
Enter Phedra and Lycon. 
Lyc. A CEVSE yourſelf ! On my knees I beg 
0 


vou, 
By all the gods, recal the fatal meſſage. 
Heavens! will you ſtand the dreaded rage of 


Theſeus, | 
And brand your fame, and work your own de- 
ſtruEtion ? 
Phd. By thee I'm branded, and by thee 
deftroy'd ; 


Thou boſom ſerpent, thou alluring fiend ! 

Yet ſha'n't you boaſt the miſeries you cauſe, 

Nor ſcape the ruin you have brought on all. 
He. Was it not your command? has faithful 

Lycon 
E' er ſpoke, e er thought, defign'd, contriy'd, or 
-- Sod, © 
Has he done avght, without the queen's conſent ? 


inſpir'dſt ? 
Was that conſent ? O ſenſeleſs politician ! 
When adverſe paſſions ſtruggled in my breaſt, 
When anger, fear, love, ſorrow, guilt, deſpair, 
Drove out my reaſon, and uſurp'd my ſoul! 
Yer this conſent you-plead, O faithleſs Lycon ! 
O, only zealous for the fame of Phzdra ! 
With this you blot my name and clear your own 
And what 's my phrenſy ſhall be call d my crime. 
What then is thine, thou cool, delib'rate villain, 
Thou wiſe, fore-thinking, weighing politician ! 
Be. Ol "twas fo black a charge, my tongue 
recoil'd | | 
At its own ſound, and horror ſhook my ſoul; 
Yer till, tho” pierc'd with ſuch amazing anguilli, 
Such was my zeal, ſo much I lov'd my queen, 
broke thro all, to fave the life of Pædra. 
Phd. What's life? O all ye gods! can life 
| atone | 
For all the monſtrous crimes by which it's 
| bought ? 
O can I live, when thou, O foul of honour ! 
O early hero! by my crimes art ruin'd ? 
Perhaps ev'n now the great unhappy youth 
Falls by the ſordid hands of butchering villains; 
Now, now he bleeds, he dies 0 perjur'd 
traitor! | = 
See, his rich blood in purple torrents flows, 
And Nature allies in unbidden groans ! 
Now mortal pangs diſtort his lovely form, 
His roſy beauties fade, his ſtarry eyes FPS 
Now darkling ſwim, and fix their clofing beams: 
Now in ſhort gaſps his lab'ring ſpirit heaves, 
And weakly flutters on his falt'ring tongue, 


With his laſt breath he curſes perjur'd Phædra; 
He fummons Phædra to the bar of Mines: 
Thou too ſhalt there appear; to torture thee 


Whole hell ſhall be 2mploy'd, and ſuff ring Phedrs 


Phezd. Plead & thou conſent to what thou fick 


And ſtruggles into ſound. Hear, monſter, hear! 
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Shall find ſome eaſe, to ſce thee ſtill more wretched. 
Lyc. O all ye pow'rs! O Phædra! hear me, 

hear me, | 

By all my zeal, by all my anxious cares, 

By thoſe unhappy crimes I wrought to ſerve you, 

By theſe old wither'd limbs, and hoary hairs, 

By all my tears—O heavens |! ſhe minds me not; 

due hears not my complaints. O wretched Ly- 
con ! 

To what art thou reſery'd? 

Phæd. Referv'd to all | 


The ſharpeſt, ſloweſt pains that earth can furniſh, | 


Toall I wih — on Phedra 
him. 


Guards, ſecure 


Enter Guards. Lycon carried off. 


Ha, Theſeus Gods l my freezing blood con- 
geals, | : 
And all my thoughts, deſigns, and words are loſt. 


Enter Theſeus. © 


Thef. Doſt thou at laſt repent ? O lovely Phæ- 
dra h 
At laſt with equal ardour meet my vows? _ 
O dear- bought bleſſing Vet I Il not complain, 
Since now my ſharpeſt grief is all o erpaid, 
And only heightens joy. Then haſte, my 
charmer, 
Let 's feaſt our famiſh'd ſouls with amorous riot, 
With fierceſt bliſs atone for our delay, 
And in a moment love the age we ve loſt. 
Phed. Stand off; approach me, touch me not; 
fly hence | 
Far as the diſtant ſkies, or deepeſt centre. 
| Theſ. Amazement ! death! Ye gods who guide 
the world, 
What can this mean ? So fierce a deteſtation, 
do ſtrong abhorrence Speak, exquiſite tor- 
mentor! 
Was it for this your ſummons fill'd my foul 
With eager raptures and tumultuous tranſports, 
Ev'n painful joys, and agonies of bliſs ? 
Did I for this obey my Phzdra's call, | 
And fly with trembling haſte to meet her arms? 
And am I thus receiv'd 2. O cruel Phædra! 
Was it for this you rous'd my drowſy foul 
From the dull lethargy ef hopeleſs love ? 
And doſt thou only ſhew thoſe beautcous eyes 
To wake deſpair, and blaſt me with their beams ? 
Phed. O, were that all to which the gods have 
doom'd me 
But angry Heaven has laid in ſtore for Theſeus 
Such perfect miſchief, ſuch tranſcendent woe, 
That the black image ſhocks my frighted ſoul, 
And the words die on my reluctant tongue. 
70g. Fear not to ſpeak it; that harmonious voice 
Will make the ſaddeſt tale of ſorrow pleaſing, 
Aud charm the grief it brings. Thus let me 
hear it, | 
Thus in thy fight; thus gazing on thoſe eyes 
can ſupport the utmoſt ſpite of fate, 
And ſtand therageof Heaven. Approach, myfair. 
Phed. ON, or I fly for ever from thy fight; 
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Theſ. Forget the villain; drive him from your 


ſoul. 
 Phed. Can ] forget, or drive him from my ſoul 2 
O! he will ſtill be preſent to my eyes; 
His words will ever echo in my ears ; 
Still will he be the torture of my days, 
Bane of my life, and ruin of my glory, 
The/. And mine and all. O moſt abandon'd 
villain ! | 
O laſting ſcandal to our godlike race 
That could contrive a crime fo foul as inceſt, 
Phed. Tnceſti O, name it not 
The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul; 
The gods are ſtartled in their peaceful manſions, 
And nature ſickens at the ſhocking found. 
Thou brutal wretch, thou execrable monſter ! 
To break thro' all the laws that early flow 
From untaught reaſon, and diſtinguiſh man ; 
Mix like the ſenſeleſs herd with beſtial luſt, 
Mother and fon prepoſterouſly wicked; 
To baniſh from thy foul the reverence due 
To honour, nature, and the genial bed ; 
And injure one fo great, ſo good as Theſeus ! 
 Theſ. To injuie one ſo great, ſo good as 
Phedra. 
O ſlave ! to wrong ſuch purity as thine ; 
Such dazzling brightneſs, ſuch exalted virtue. 
Phed. Virtue! all-ſceing gods, ye know my 
virtue. 
Muſt J ſupport all this? © righteous Heaven 
Can 't I yet ſpeak ? Reproach I could have 
borne, e | 
Pointed his fatire's ſtings, and edg'd his rage : 
But to be prais'd ! Now, Minos, I defy thee ; 
Ev'nallthy dreadful magazines of pains, 
Stones, furies, wheels, ars light to what I ſuffer, 
And hell itſelf 's relief. 
Tb. Whats hell to thee? 
What crimes couldſt thou commit? or what re- 
_ proaches e ; 
Could innocence fo pure as Phædra's fear? 
0 ! thou 'rt the chaſteſt matron of thy ſex, 
The faireſt pattern of excelling virtue. 
Our lateſt annals ſhall record thy glory, 
The maid's example, and the matron's theme. 
Zach ſkilful arriſt ſhall expreſs thy form 
In animated gold. The threat'ning ſward 
Shell hang for ever o'er thy ſnowy boſom ; 
Such heavenly beauty on thy face ſhall bloom 
As thall almoſt excuſe the villain's crime; 
But yet that firmneſs, that unſhaken virtue, 
As till ſhall make the monſter more deteſted. 
Where'er you pals, the crowded way ſhall found 
Wich joyful cries and endlefs acelamations. 
And when aſpiring bards in daring ſtrains 
Shall raiſe ſome heavenly matron to thepow'rs, 
They Il ſay, She 's great, ſhe's true, ſhe's chaſte - 
as Phadra. | | 
Phd. This might have been. But now, O 
cruel ſtars ! 
Now, as I paſs, the crowded way ſhall found 
With hiſhng ſcorn, and murm'ringdeteſtation, 
The lateſt annals ſhall record my ſhame; 
And when th' avenging Muſe with pointed rage 


# 


Shall I embrace the father of Hippolitus ? 


Would ſnk forme impious woman down to hell, 
| She ll 
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She l ſay, She 's falſe, ſhe 's baſe, ſhe 's foul as 
Phedra. | 
Theſ. Hadſi thou been foul, had horrid violation 
Caſt any tains on purity like thine, | 
They re waſh'd already in the villain's blood: 
The very ſword, his inſtrument of horror, 
Ere this time drench'd in his inceſtuous heart, 
Hath done thee juſtice, and aveng'd the crimes 
He us'd it to perform. | 
Enter Meſſenger. 
Me. Alas! my lord, 
Cre this the prince is dead. IT ſaw Cratander 
Give him a fword ; I ſaw him boldly take it, 
Rear it on high, and point it to his breaft. 
Wich fieady hands, and with difdainful looks, 
As one that fear'd not death, but ſcorn'd to die, 
And not in battle. A loud clamour follow's ; 
And the ſurrounding ſoldiers hid from fight, 
But all pronounc' d him dead. 
Phed. Is he then dead? : 
Thef. Yes, yes, he 's dead; and dead by my 
command. hy 
And in this dreadful act of mournful juſtice 


I'm more renown'd than in my dear-bought lau- 


ls. 
Ptæd. Then thou rt renown'd indeed. O hap- 
py Theſeus ! | 380 
O only worthy of the love of Phædra 
Haſte then, let's join our well - met hands together, 
Unite for ever, and defy the gods a 
To ſhew a pair fo eminently wretched. = 
Thef. Wretched ! for what? for what the 
world muſt praiſe me, 
For what the nations ſhall adore my juſtice, 
A villain's death ? 
' Phed. Hippolitus a villain ! ED 
O, hewas all his godlike fire could wiſh, 
The pride of Theſeus, and the hope of Crete. 
Nor did the braveſt of his godlike race 
Tread with ſuch early hopes the paths of honour. 
Thef. What can this mean? declare, ambigu- 
ous Phxzdra, | 
Say whence theſe ſhifting guſts of claſhing 
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With beſtial paſſion woo'd your loathing fon ; 
And, when denicd, with impious accuſation 
Sullicd the luſtre of his ſhining honour; 
Of my own crimes accus'd the faultleſs youth, 
And with euſuaring wiles deſtroy'd that virtue 
tried in vain to ſhake. 

Toe/. Is he then guiltleſs ? 
Guiltleſs? then whatartthou ? and, O juſt Heaven! 
What a deteſted parricide is Theſeus ! 

Ped, What am I + what indeed, but one more 

black 5 
Than earth or hell e'er bore ! O horrid mixture 
Of crimes and woes, of parricide and inceſt, 
Perjury, murder, to arm the erring father 
Againſt the guiitlefs ſon ! O impious Lycon, 
In what a hell of woes thy arts have plung'd me! 
Thef. Lycon !— Here, guards.—O moſt aban- 
don'd villain ! 

Secure him, ſeize him, drag him piecemeal hither, 


Enter Guards. 
Gua. Who has, my lord, incurr'd your high 
diſpleaſure ? 
Theſ. Who can it be, ye gods, but perjut'd 
Lycon 2 
Who can inſpire ſuch ſtorms of rage, but Lycon ? 
Where has my ſword left one ſo black, but Ly- 
con ? | 
Where, wretched Theſeus, is thy bed and heart? 
The very darling of my ſoul and eyes? 
O beauteons fiend! But truſt not to thy form. 
You too, my fon, was fair; your manly beauties 
Charm'd every heart (O Heavens !) to your de- 
ſtruction; 
You too were good, your virtuous ſoul abhorr'd 
The crimes for which you died. O impious 
Plredra! 
Inceſtuous fury ! execrable murd'reſs 
Is there revenge on earth, or pain in hell ? 
Can art invent, or boiling rage ſuggeſt, 
Ev'n endleſs torture, which thou ſhalt not ſuffer? 
Phe. And is there aught on earth I would 
not ſuffer ? $ 
O, were there vengeance equal to my crimes, 


rage ? 
Why are th doubted ſpeeches dark and troubled, 
As Cretan feas when vex'd by warring winds ? 
Why is a villain, with alternate paſſion, 
Accus d and prais'd, deteſted and deplor d? 
Phed. Canſt thou not gueſs ? | 
Canſt thou not read it in my furious paſſions, 
In all the wild diſorders of my ſoul? 
Could thou not fee it in the noble warmth 
That urg'd the darling youth to acts of honour ? 
Couldft thou not find it in the gen*rous truth 
Which ſparkled in his eyes, and open'd in his 
face ? 


Couldſt not perceive it in the chaſte reſerve, 
Ip every word and look, each godlike act, 
Could thou not fee Hippolitus was guiltleſs ? 
Thef. Guiltleſs ! Oall ye gods! what can this 
mean ? | / 
Phed. Mean! that the guilt is mine, that vir- 
tacus Puædra, 
The waid's cxanple, and the matron i eme, 


Thou needſt not claim it, moſt unhappy youth, 
From any hands but mine; t' avenge 2 fate 
d court the fierceſt pains, and ſue for tortures, 
And Phzdra's ſuff rings ſhould atone for thine 3 
£0 now I fall a victim to th wrongs; 

KEyv'n now a fatal dravght Wks out my foul ; 


| Zn now it curdles in my ſhrinking veins 


The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. 


Lycon brought in. 


T Haſt thou eſcap'd my wrath ? Yet, im- 


pious Lycon, | 
On thee I'll empty all my hoard of vengeance, 
2 glut my boundleſs rage. or 
Lyc. O mercy, mercy ! 


deſerve ; 
Such as thy guilty ſoul can hope from Theſeus ; 
>uch as thou ſhew'dſt to poor Hippolitus. 
He. O! chain me; whip me; let me be the 
ſ ſcorn OL 
of 


1hef. Such thou ſhalt find as thy beſt deeds 


© - 
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Of ſordid rabbles, and inſulting crowds; 


Give me but life, and make that life moſt 
wretched. | 
Phd. Art thou fo baſe, ſo ſpiritleſs a ſlave? 
Not ſo the lovely youth thy arts have ruin'd, 
Not ſo he bore the fate to which you doom'd him. 
Theſ. O abject villain - Yet it gives me joy 
To ſce the fears that ſhake thy guilty foul, 
Enhance thy e and antedate thy woes. 
O, how thou 'lt howl thy fearful ſeul away! _ 
While laughing crowds ſhall echo to thy cries, 
And make thy pains their ſport. Haſte, hence, 
away with him! 
Drag him to all the torments earth can furniſh; 
Let him be rack'd and gath'd, impal'd alive; 
Then let the mangled monſter, 7 0 on high. 
Grin o'er the ſhouting crowds, and glut their 
vengeance. 
Hence! away ! 
And is this all? and art thou not appeas d? 
Will this atone for poor Hippolitus ? 
O ungorg'e appetite ! O rav'nous thirſt 


Of aton's blood ! what, not a day, a moment? 


Phd. A day, a moment! O, thou ſhould'ſt 
have ſtaid ; 
Years, ages, all the round of circling time, 
Ere touch the life of that conſummate youth. 
Theſ. And yet with joy I few to his deftruQtion, 
Boaſted his fate, and triumph'd in his ruin. 
Not this I promis'd to his dying mother, 
When in her mortal pangs the ſighing gave me 
Tie laſt cold kiſſes from her trembling lips, 
Her Jaft words now faltering from her tongue, 
And reach'd her feeble wand'ring hands to mine, 
When her laſt breath now quiv'ring at her mouth 
Implor'd my goodneſs to her lovely fon, 
To her Hippolitus. He, alas ! deſcends 
An early victim to the lazy ſhades, _ 
(0 Heaven and earth!) by Theſeus doom'd 
deſcends. 


Phd. He 's doom'd by-Theſeus, but accus'd | 


by Phædra, 
b Phædra's madneſs, and by Lycon's hatred. 
et with my life Jexpiate my phrenſy, 
And dic for thce my headlong rage deſtroy'd. 
Thee [ purſue, O great ill- fated youth 
Purfue thee fill but now with chaſte deſires; 
Thee thro' the diſmal waſte of gloomy death, 
Thee thro' the glimm'ring dawn, and purer day, 
Thro all the Elyſian plains O righteous 
Minos! | 
Elyſian plains! There he and his Iſmena 
Shall ſport for ever, ſhall ſor ever drink 
Immortal love; while I far off ſhall howl 
In lonely plains, while all the blackeſt ghoſts 
Shrink from the baleful ſight of one more mon- 
ſtrous 


And more accurſt than they. 


Theſ. I too muſt die; 
too muſt once more ſee the burning ſhaxe® 
Of livid Acheron and black Cocytus, 
Whence no Alcides will releaſe me now. 
Phed. Then why this ſtay? Come on, let's 
plunge together. ; 8 
See, Hell ſets wide its adamantine gates: 


[ Lycon borne gh. Then am I ſtill on earth? By Hell I am, 


| Yet I'll obey Hippolitus, and live: 
I Then to the wars; and as the Corybantines, 
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See, thro' the ſable gates the black Cocytus 


In ſmoky circles rolls its fiery waves; 

Hear, hear the ſtunning harmonies of woe, 

The din of rattling chains, of claſhing whips, 

Of groans, or loud complaints, of piercing 

| ſhricks, | 

That wide thro” all its gloomy world reſound. 

How huge Megzra ſtalks ! what ttreaming fires 

Blaze from her glaring eyes! what ſerpents 
curl 

[a horrid wreaths, and hiſs around her head! 

Now, now the drags me to the bar of Minos 

See how the awful judges of the dead 

Look ſtedfaſt hate, and horrible diſmay ! 

See, Minos turns away his loathing eyes z | 

Rage choaks his ſtruggling words F the fatal urn 

Drops from his trembling hand. O all ye gods 1 

What, Lycon here | O execrable villain ! 


A fury now, a ſcourge preſerv'd for Lycon. 
Sec, the juſt beings offer to my vengeance 
That impious ſlave. Now, Lycon, for revenge: 
Thanks, Heaven, tis here. I II ſtrike it to his 
heart. | 
[ Miftaking Theſeus for Lycon, ers toflab him. 
Gua. Heavens ! tis your lord. 
Phed. My lord! O equal Heaven 
Muſt each portentous moment riſe in crimes, 
And fallying life go off in parricide ? 
This glimpſe of rcaſon ſome indulgent God 
Hath granted me to cloſe the ſcene of guilt. 
Then truſt not thy flow drugs. Thus ſure of 
death, 
Complete thy horrors.—And if this ſuffice not, 
Thou Minos do the reſt. [ Stabs berjelf. 
Thcf. Deſp' rate to the laſt in ev'ry paſſion 
1, grins: 55 
Phed. | aſk not, | | | 
Nor do I hope from thee forgiveneſs, Theſeus 
Bur yet amidſt my crimes remember ſtill, 
hat my offence was not my nature's fault. 
he wrath of Venus, which purſues our race 
Firſt kindled in my breaſt thoſe guilty fires. 
Reliftleſs goddets ! I confeſs thy pow'r, 
Jo thee I make libation of my blood. ws 
Venus, avert thy hate - may wretched Phædra 
?rove the laſt victim of her fated line! [ Dies, 
Thef. At length the 's quiet, ſhe s dead: | 
And now earth bears not ſuch a wretch as 
Theſeus. | 


Wich claſhing ſhields and braying trumpets, 
drown'd | 

The cries of infant Jove, III ſtifle conſcience, 

And nature's murmurs, in the din of arms. 

But what are arms to me? is he not dead 

For whom I fought? for whom my hoa 

Glow'd with the boiling heat of youth in battle? 

How then to drag a wretched life beneath 

An endleſs round of ſtill- returning woes, 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorſe ? 

What torment 's this?—Therefore, O greatly 
thought ! | 

Therefore do juſtice on thyſelf, and live: 


Zi Live 
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Live above all moſt infinitely wretched. 
Iimena too !-——Nay then, averging Heaven 

[ Hnena enters. 
Has vented all its rage. 0 wretched maid ! 
Why doſt thou come to ſwell my raging grief? 
Why add to forrows, and embitter woes ? 
* Why do thy mournful eyes upbraid my guilt? 
Why thus recall to my afflicted ſoul 
The ſad remembrance of my godlike ſon, 
Of that dear youth my cruelty has murder'd ? 
O gods your reddeſt bolts of fire 
Had dealt leſs torment to my ſuff ring frame 
Than chat deſtruftive word hath given my heart. 


Life yields beneath the ſound. 
In. Ruin'd! O all ye pow'rs! O awful 
Theſevs ! 
Say, where's my lord? ſay, where has fate diſ- 


'd him? | 

O ſpeak ! the fear diſtracts me. | 
Toef. Gods! can I ſpeak? 

Can I declare his fate to his Hmena ? 

O lovely maid ! could ſt thou admit of comfort, 

Thou thould'ſt for ever be my only care, 

Work of my life, and labour of my ſoul. 

For thee alone my forrows, luli'd, ſhall ceaſe, 

Ceaſe for a while to mourn my murder'd ſon ; 

For thee #lone my ſword once more ſhall rage, 

Reſtore the crown of which it robb'd your race. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


T hen Jet yonr grief give way to thoughts of 


ire; | 
At thy own Athens reign. The happy crowd 
Beneath the eaſy yoke with pleaſure bow, 


And think in thee their own Minerva reigns. 


Im. Moſt I then reign, nay, muſt I live 


/ without him? 
Not ſo, O godlike youth! you lov'd Iſmena: 
You, for her ſake, refus'd the Cretan empire, 
And yer 2 nobler gift, the royal Phædra. 
Shall I then take a crown, a guilty crown, 


From the relentleſs hand that doom d thy death? 


O! tis in death alone I can have eaſe, 

And thus I ſind it. 
Enter Hippolitus. 

Hf. O forbear, Iſmena ! 


Forbear, chaſte maid, to wound thy tender 


boſom. . 

O Heaven and earth! ſhovld ſhe reſolve to die, 
And ſnatch all beauty from the widow'd earth 2 
Was it for me ye gods! ſhe d fall a victim: 
Was it for me, ſhe d die? O heavenly virgin 
Revive, Iſmena ! 61's 
Return to light, to happineſs, and love. 
See, ſee thy own Hippolitus, who lives, 
And hopes to live for thee. 

Im. Hippolitus ! | 
Am I alive or dead? Ts this Elyſium 2 
*Tis he, tis all Hippolitus. Art well? 
Art thou not wounded 2 N 

Theſ. O unhop d- ſor joy 
Stand off, and let me fly into his arms. 


Speak. ſay, what god, what miracle preſerv'd 
ez 


Didſt thou not ſtrike thy father's cruel preſent, 
My ſword, into thy breaſt ? | | 


{ Ofers 20 flab herſelf. 
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Hip. I aim'd it there, | 
But turn'd it from myſelf, and flew Cratander ; 
The guards, not truſted with his fatal orders, 
Granted my wiſh, and brought me to the king, 


Of Theſeus' ſorrow, and Iſmena's loſs ; 
Therefore I Haſten'd to your royal preſence, 
Here to receive my doom. 

Thef. Be this thy doom 
To live for ever in Iſmena's arms, 
Go, heavenly pair, and with your dazzling 


virtues, 


Amaze and charm mankind; and rule that 
empire, | 
For which in vain your rival fathers fought. 
In. O killing joy! 
Hip. O ecſtaſy of bliſs ! 
Am I poffeſs'd at laſt of my Iſmena ? 
Of that celeftial maid 2? O pitying gods! 
How ſhall I thank your bounties for my 
ſuff rings, | 
For all my pains, and all the pangs Ive borne? 
Since 'twas to them I owe divine Iſmena, 
To them I owe the dear conſent of Theſeus. 
Yet there 's a pain lies heavy on my heart, 
For the diſaſtrous fate of hapleſs Phædra. 
| Theſ. Deep was her anguiſh for the wrong; 
ſhe did you. 
She chole to die; and in ber death deplor'd 
Your fate, and not her own. | 
Hip. 1 've heard it all. Unhappy Phædra 
O had not paſſion fulhed her renown, 
None e'er on earth had fhone with equal luftre ! 
So glorious liv'd, or fo lamented dicd. 
Her faults were only faults of raging love, 
Her virtues all her own, 
Im. Unhappy Phedra ! 
Was there no other way; ye pitying pow'rs ! 
No other way to crown Iſmena's love 
Then muſt J ever mourn her cruel fate, 
And in the midſt of my triumphant joy, 
.Ev'n in my hero's arms, confeſs ſome torrow, 


grief 

To damp our bleſſings, and incenſe the gods; 

Burt let s away, and pay kind Heaven our 
thanks | 

For all the wonders in our favour wrouyht ; 

That 2 whoſe mercy reſcued erring The- 
eus | 

From cxccrable crimes, and endleſs woes. 

Then learn from me, ye kings that rule the 


| world ! 


And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance 


| Bur, all the proofs are clear, the ſtroke delay. 


Hip. The righteous gods, that lanocence fe- 
quire, 


Protect the goodneſs which themſelves inſpire ; 
Unguarded d tue human arts defies: _ 
Th' accus'd is happy, while th' accuſer dies. 


[ Exennt omnes. 


8 49. 


fear d not death, but could not bear the thought 


Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 


Tbeſ. O tender maid ! forbear with ill-tim'd 


With equal poize let ſtcady juſtice ſway, } 


| IT } 


. 
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$ 49. The Happineſs of a free Government, 


S. JOHNSON 


F there be any land, as fame reports, 


Where common laws reſtrain the prince and 


ſubject, | 
A happy land, where circulating pow'r 
Flows thro' each member of tn' embodied ſtate ; 
Sure, not unconſcious of the mighty bleſſing, 
Her grateful ſons ſhine bright with ev'ry virtue 
Untainted with the luſt of innovation, 
ure all unite to hold her league of rule 
Unbroken as the ſacred chain of nature, 
That links the jarring elements in peace. 


50. The Killing of a Boar. OrwAx. 


FORTH from the thicket ruſh'd another boar, 
So large, he ſeem'd the tyrant of the woods, 


With all his dreadful briſtles rais'd up high; 


They ſeem'd a grove of ſpears upon his back : 
Foaming he came at me, where I was poſted, 


Whetting his huge _ tuſks, and gaping wide, 


As he already had me for his prey; 

Till, brandiſhing my well-pois'd javelin high, 
With this bold execuring arm I ſtruck 

The vgly brindled moniter to the heart. 
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THoMSON' 


NN night—a dreary night ! 5 
Caſt on the wildeſt of the Cyclad Iſles, 
Where never human foot had mark'd the ſhore, 
Theſe ruffians left me. 
Beneath a ſhade p 
[ fat me down, more heavily oppreſs d, 
More deſolate at heart, — e er I felt 
Before; when Philomela o'er my head 
Began to tune her melancholy ſtrain, 
As piteous of my woes: till, by degrees, 
Compoſing 2 wounded —— ſhed 
| A kind but ſhort relief, At early morn, | 
Wak'd by the chaunt of birds, I look'd around 
For uſual objects: objects found I none, 
Except before me ſtretch'd the toiling main, 
And rocks and woods, in ſavage view, behind. 


Fl 


$ 54. The Firft Feats of a young Eagle. Row E 
— the Eagle, - [Jove 

| That bears the thunder of our grandſirè 
With joy beholds his hardy youthful offspring 
Forſake rhe neſt, to try his tender 1 
ln the wide untrack'd air; till bolder grown, 
Now like a whirlwind on a ſhepherd's fold 
He darts precipitate, and gripes the prey z 
Or fixing on ſome dragon's ſcaly hide, 
Eager of combat, and his furure feaſt, 


$ 51. Deſcription of a Populous City. YouNG. Bears him aloft, reluctant, and in vain 


—— FP ancient city, 


How wanton fits ſhe amidſt nature's ſmiles! 


Nor from her higheſt turret has to view 
But golden landſcapes and luxuriant ſcenes, 


Wreathing his ſpiry tail. 


$ 55. The true End of Education. Rows. 


A waſte of wealth, the ftore-houle of the world; AND therefore wert thou bred to virtuous 


- Here fruitful vales far ſtretching fly the fight ; 


There ſails unnumber'd whiten all the ſtream, 


knowledge, 
And wiſdom early planted in thy ſoul, 


While from the banks full twenty thouſand cities | That thou might'ſt know to rule thy fiery paſſions, 


Survey their pride, and ſeę their gilded towers 
Float on the waves, and break again the ſhore. 
3 Various nations meet 

As in a ſea, yet not confin'd in ſpace, 

But ſtreaming freely thro' the ſpacious ſtreets, 
Which ſend forth millions at each brazen gate; 
Whene'er the trumpet calls, high over head 

On the broad walls the chariots bound along. 


$ 52. Rural Conrt/hip. DRYDEN. 
— PE preferr'd me 


; Above the maidens of my age and rank; 
Still ſhunn'd their company, and ſtill ſought mine. | Before mine eyes, in every light of life, 


1 was not won by gifts, yet till he gave; 

And all his gifts, tho' ſmall, yet ſpoke his love. 
He pick'd the earlieſt ſtrawberries in the woods, 
The cluſter'd filberts, and the purple grapes: 

He taught a prating tare to 2 my name; 
And when he found a neſt of nightingales, 

Or callow linnets, he would ſue wem me, 

And let me take em out. 


To bind their rage, and ſtay their headlong courſe; 

To bear with accidents, and every — | 

| Of various life; to ſtruggle with adverſity ; 

To wait the lerſure of the righteous gods, 

Till they, in their own good appointed hour, 

Shall bid thy better days come forth at once 

A long and ſhining train; till thou, well pleas d, 

Shalt bow, and bleſs thy fate, and ſay the Gods 
are juſt. ; 3 


9 56. Filial Picty. MALLET. 


| EB ER fince reflection beam d her light upon me, 
You, Sir, have been' my ſtudy. f have plac'd 


The father and the king, What weight of duty 
by on a ſon from ſuch a parent ſprung ; 
What virtuous toil to ſhine with his renown ; 


Has been my thought by day, my dream by nigh 


But rſt and ever neareſt to my heart 

Was this prime duty, fo to frame my conduct 

er ſuch a father, as, were I a father, 
2 2 | 


ny 


$ 53- Deſcription of a Perſon left on @ deſe_ 
land. 
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My ſoul would wiſh to meet with from a ſon. 
nd may reproach tranſmit my name abhorr'd 

Fo lateſt rime—if ever thought was mine 

Uajuſt to filial reverence, filial love ! - 


8 57. The ſame, Tnoxtsov. 


HAVE I then no tears for thee, my father ? 
Can | forget thy cares, from helpleſs years 
Thy tenderneſs for me * An eye ſtill beam's | 
With love? A brow that never knew a frown ? 
Nor a harſh word thy tongue? Shall I for theſe 
Repay thy ſtooping venerable age . 
Wich ſhame, diſquiet, anguiſh, and diſhonour? 
It muſt not be !---thou firſt of angels ! come, 
Sweet filial picty ! and firm my breaſt : 
Yes ! let one davghter to her = ſubmir, 
Be nobly wretched---bur her father happy. 


§ 58. Bad Fortune more eafily borne than good. 
| Rowe. 
WWII H ſuch unſhaken temper of the ſoul 
To bear the ſwclling tide of profſp'rous for- 
Ts to deſerve that fortune. In adverſay | tune, 
The mind grows tough by buffeting the tempeſt; 
But in fucceis diſſolving. ſinks to calc, 
And loſes all her firmneſs. 


& 59. Deſpair never to be indulged, Pres. 


PH plung'd in ills, and exercis'd in care, 
Yer never let the noble mind defpair : 

When preft by dangers, and betet by focs, 

The gods their timely ſuccour interpoſe ; 

And when our virtue finks,o'erwhelm'd with grief, 

By unforeſcen expedients bring relicf. 


$ 60. 4 Friend yo Freedom can never be a Truilor. 
5 Tuousox. 

HE who contends for freedom, 
2 ne er be juſtly deem d his ſovereign's 


No! Tis the wretch who tempts him ta ſubvert it, 
The ſoothing flave, the traitor in the boſom, 
Whobeft deſerves that name; he is a worm 
That cats out all the happineſs of kingdoms. 


$ 61. Deſcription of a Hig. Orwax. 
* a cloſe lane, as I purſued my journey, 
I ſpied awither'd hag, withage grown double, 
| Picking-dry Kicks, and mumbling to herſelf; 
Her eyes with ſcalding rhcum were gall'd and red, 
Cold palſy ſhook her head, her hand ſeem' d 
wither 


And on her crooked ſhoulders had the wrapp'd. 
The tatter'd remnants of an old ſtrip'd hanging, 
Which ſerv'd to keep her carcaſe from the — 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all oer coarſely patch'd 
With 1 rags, black, red, white, 
valle. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book III. 
$ 62. We the inſeparable Companion of 
Irtue. , Rowe. 


e I be good is to be happy; angels 

| Are happier than men, becauſe they re 
better. 8 
Guilt is the ſource of ſorrow; 'tis the fiend, 
Th' avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and ſtings: the bleſt know none of 

this, a 

But reſt in everlaſting peace of mind, [ neſs, 
And find the height of all their heaven is good. 


§ 63. Honour ſuperior to Fuflice. 
| THoMs0N. 


| 1 HoxoDR. my lord! is much too proud to 


catch 

At every ſlender twig of nice diſtinctions. 
Theſe for the unfeeling vulgar may do well: 
But thoſe whoſe ſouls are by the nicer rule 
Of virtuous delicacy only ſway d, 

Stand at another bar than that of laws. 


$ 64. In what Manner Princes org he to be 
taught. MALLET. 


ET truth and virtue be their earlieſt teachers, 
Keep from their ear the ſyren- vcice of flattery, 
Keep from their eye the harlot- form of vice, 
Who ſpread in every court their fiken ſnares, 
And charm but to betray. Betimes inſtruct them, 
Superior rank demands ſuperior worth; | 
Pre- eminence of valour, juſtice, mercy : 
But chicf, that, though exalted o'er mankind, 
They are themſelves but men— frail ſuffering 
daſt ; - : 
From no one injury of human lot 
Exempt; but fever'd by the ſame heat, chill'd 
By the ſame cold, torn by the fame ditcale, 
That ſcorches, freezes, racks, and kills the beggar. 
\4 


9 65. True Eud of Royaity. MALLET. 


—z WITNESS, Heaven! 
%- Whoſe eye the heart's profoundeſt 
depth explorcs, 
That if not to perform my regal taſk ; 
To be the common father of my people, 
Patron of honour, virtue, and religion; 
If not to ſhelter uſeful worth, to guard 


oo 3 juſtice with impartial hand; 

not to ſpread on all men thy bounty, 
The treaſures truſted — not ac own; K 

If not to raiſe ane our Engliſh name. 
4 arts, that grace the land they bleſo, 
And generons war to humble proud oppreſſors: 
Vet more; if not to build the public weal 

On that firm baſe, which can alone reſiſt 

Both time and chance, fair liberty and law; 

If I for theſe great ends am not ordain d 


And ſecm'd to ſpeak variety of wretchedneſs, 


May I nc'er poorly fill the throne of mary 


His well-earn'd portion from the ſons of rapine, 
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9 66. De real Duty of a Ring. Row E. F 70. The ſume. S. JOHNSON. 


TI troe, I am a king : | REFLECT tharlife and death, affecting ſounds, 
Honour and glory tco have been my| * Are only varied modes of endleſs being, 
aim: | Reflect that life, like every other bleſhag, * * 


But tho" I dare face death, and all the dangers | Derives its value from its uſe alone; R 
Which furious war wears in its bloody from, Not for itſelf, but for a nobler end, . 
Yet could I chooſe to fix my fame by peace, Th' Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue, 

By juſtice, and by mercy; and to raiſe When incontiftent with a greater good, 

My trophics on the bleflings of mankind : Reaſon commands to caſt the leſs — ys N 
Nor would [ buy the empire of the world Thus life, with lofs of wealth, is well preſerv'd, 
With ruin of the people whom I ſway, And virtue cheaply ſav'd with loſs of life. 


Or forfeit of my honour. 


$ 7. 4A Lipn overcome by a Man. Les. 
11 prince in a lone court was plac d, 
The greateſt bleſfing Heaven beſtows g N his hands, on . 


on mortals, Aa han | 

And ſeldom found amidſt theſe wilds of time, 3 3 3 —— — Pa: 8 
A good, a worth; king !—Hear me, my Tancred !] The tlames, which from his eye ſhot glaring red, 
And I will tell tnee, in a few plain words, Made the fun ſtart, as the ſpe&ators thought, 
How he deſerv'd that beſt, that glorious title. Audwoad cho caſt a day be blood and radss 
'Tis nought complex, tis clear as truth and virtue. Ihe prince walk'd forwards the large beaſt des” 
He louis people, deem'd them all his children; Arg 1 1 
The good exalted, and depreſo d the bad : His prey; and, with a roar that made us pale, 
He ſpurn d the flattering crew, with ſcorn rejected pj, fiercely n ſimachus, -: 
Therr ſmooth advice, that only means themſelves, Starting aGde, avoide 4 his * 


| Tan ſchemes ro aggrandize him into baſeneſs ; | With a flight hurt, and, as the lion turn'd, 
; Weli knowing that a people in their rights Thruſt gantlet, arm and all, into his throat: 
N And induſtry protected; living ſafe Then Wir Hieremleam un ee fork by the 

Bencath the ſacred ſhelter of the laws; : | ö | 


Eacourag'd in their genius, arts, and labours TOY 
acourag ir : 8 2X : , a ® 
y And happy each as he bimſelt deſerves; 4 00 ps. bloody tongue; and, while the ſa 


Are nc'er ungrateful, With unſparing hand paint wich the loſs, ſunk tothe bluſhing earth, 
They will for him provide: their filial love To plow it with his teeth, your — ſoldier 


$ 67. bar acter of a good King. THOMSON. 
-E, we have loſt a father ! 


And confidence are his unfailing treaſury | . . 7 7 f 

8 And every honeſt man his faithful guard. | TY Ft his back, nd OE OE MIN 
| . —— ___ | 
d $ 63. The Guilt of bad Kings, Mallet. |9 73. Tn 1 excellent Max.. Ro w-. 
ö ſe whom Heaven diſtinguiſhes o - OW could my tongue 
„Wc OOTY Take pleaſure, and be laviſh in thy 
' * an. praiſe! | 
_ 3 e . How could I ſpeak thy nobleneſs of nature 


Whate'er th' expanded heart can wiſh; when they, Thy open, manly heart, thy courage, conſtancy | 
Accepting the reward, neglect the duty, And inborn truth, unknowing to diſſemble! 

Or, worſe, pervert thoſe gifts to deeds of ruin, Thou art the man, in whom my ſoul delights, 
Is there a wretch they rule fo baſe as they? In whom, next Heaven, I truſt. 

Guilty, at once, of ſacrilege to Heaven, — 


2 . 2 * | * 
And of perfidious rubbery to man | $ 13- Firtue the only true Source of Nobility. 
5 — J THoMsox. 


: $ 69. Thetrue End of Life. THOMSON. | I TELL thee, then, whoe'er amidſt the ſons 
Who, who would live, my Narva, juſt to] 1 Of reaſon, valour, liberty, and virtue, 


—̃ -ůA—— ———_ —— 


breathe | | Diſplays diſtinguiſh'd merit, is a noble 

This idle air, and indolently run, | Of nature's own creating. Such have riſen, 

Day after day, the ſtill returning round | Sprung from the duſt, or where had been our 
„ Of life's mean offices, and ſick ly joys? ? honours ? 
4 Put in the ſervice of mankind to be | And ſuch, in radiant bands, will riſe again 

A guardian god below; ſtill ro employ In yon immortal city; that, when moſt 

The mind's Prags deut in heroic aims, | Depreſt by fate, and near apparent ruin, 

Such as may raiſe us o'er the groveling herd, | Returns, as with an energy divine, 

And make us ſhine for ever —that is lite, ba +"; aſtoniſh d foes, and ſhakes them from her. 

| | 2 3 $ 74. 


66, 
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| a HOAMSON., 


— misfortune comes, ſhe brings along 
The braveſt virtues. And fo many great 

Illuſtrious ſpirits have convers'd with woe, 

Have in her ſchool been taught, as are enough 

To conſecrate diſtreſs, and make ambition 

Ev'n wiſh the frown beyond the ſmile of fortune. 


bas. EA. Me dE. oc 


WISE morning 's come; and now upon the 


ains, : 

E —_— wk feed thei! 
8. 

Thee happ ſhepherds leave their homely huts, 
And wh their pipes proclaim the new-born day: 
The luſty ſwain comes with his well-fll'd ſcrip 
Of healthful viands, which, when hunger calls, 
With much content and appetite he eats, 
To follow in the field his daily toil, 
And dreſs the grateful glebe that yields him fruits: 
The beaſts, that under the warm hedges ſlept, 
And weather'd out the cold bleak night, are up; 


And, R_y tow'rds the neighbouring paſtures, 
ra 
Their voice, and bid their fellow brutes good- 


morrow : 

The cheerful birds too on the tops of trees 
Afﬀemble all in choirs ; and with their notes 
Salute, and welcome up, the rifing ſun. 


$ 76. Another. LEE. 


FROM amber ſhrouds I ſee the morning riſe ; 
Her roſy hands begin to paint the ſk ics: 
And now the city emmets leave their hive, 
And roufing hinds to cheerful labour drive ; 
High cliffs and rocks are pleaſing objects now, 
And nature ſmiles upon the mountain brow ; 
The joyful birds ſalute the fun's approach: 
The fun — laughs, and mounts his gaudy 
coach ; | 


While from his car the dropping gems diſtil, 


And all the earth, and all the heavens, do ſmile. 


6 77. The charming Notes of the Nightingale. 
| | | LEE. 
THus, in ſome poplar ſhade, the nightingale 
With piercing moans docs her loſt young 
*1 bewail : 
Which the rough hind, obſerving as they lay 
Warm in their downy neſt, had ſtolen away: 


Sings all the night, tho' all her ſongs are vain, 
And ſtill renews her miſerable ſtrain, 


But ſhe in mournful ſounds does ſtill compl1n, } | 


$ 78. The ſame. Rows. 
8⁰ when the ſpring renews the flow ry field, 


And warns the pregnant nightingale to build; 
She the ſafeſt ſhelter of the wood, 1 


XTRA CTS, Book III. 


Where no rude ſwains her ſhady cell may know, 
No ſerpents climb, nor blaſting winds may blow: 
Fond of the choſen place, ſhe views it o'er, 

Sits there, and wanders thro' the grove no more; 
Warbling ſhe charms it each returning night, 


j And loves it with a mother s dear delight, 


$ 79. A worthleſs Pa ſon can claim no Merit ſi om 
the Virtues of bis Ancgſfors. Rowe, 


WERE henour to be ſcann'd by long deſcent 
From anceſtors illuſtrious, I could vaunt 

A lineage of the greateſt ; and recount, 

Among my fathers, names of ancient ftory, 

Heroes and godlike patriots, who ſubdued 

The world by arms and virtue, 

But that be their own praiſe : | 

Nor will I borrow merit from the dead, 

Myſelf an undeſerver. 


$ eo. The Lowe of our Comiry the preateft of 
VDiriues. THoMsSoON. 


Hs only blot was this; that, much provok'd, 
He rais'd his vengeful! arm againſt his 


country. 
And lo! the righteous gods have now chaſtis'd 
kim, 


Ev'n by the hands of thoſe for whom he fought. 
Whatever private views and paſſions plead, 
No cauſe can juſtify ſo black a deed : 

Theſe, when the angry tempeſt clouds the ſoul, 


| May darken reaſon, and her courſe controul ; 


But, when the proſpect clears, her ſtartled cye 
Muſt from the treach'rous gulph with horror fly, 
On whoſe wild wave, by ſtormy paſſions toſt, 
So many helplefs wretches have been loſt. 

Then be this truth the ſtar by which we ftcer : 
Above ourſelves our country ſhalt be dear. 


& 81. The ſame, W. WHITEHEAD. 


E hence, ye Romans! on how ſure 2 
afe 

The patriot builds his happineſs; no ſtroke, 
No keeneſt, deadlieſt, ſhaft of adverſe fate, 
Can make his generous boſom quite deſpair, 
But that alone by which his country falls. 
Grief may to grief in endleſs round ſucceed, 
And nature ſuffer when our children bleed: 
Yet ſtill ſuperior muſt that hero prove, 
Whoſe firſt, beſt paſſion is his country's love. 


$ 82. Ir what Philoſophy really con ſiſts. 
Tuousox. 


—— PHILOSOPHY conſiſts not - 

| In airy ſchemes, or idle ſpeculations. 
The rule and condu of all ſocial life 

Is her great province. Not in lonely cells 

Obſcure ſhe lurks, but holds her heavenly light 


Where the may truſt her little tuneful brood, | 


To ſenates and to kings, to guide their — 1 
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And teach them to reform and bleſs mankind. | „ I aſk but this: hen you behold theſe eyes, 


All policy but hers is falſe and rotten ; © Theſe charms, with tranſport, be a friend to 
All valour not conducted by her precepts „Rome.“ Wer 
Js a deſtroying fury ſent from hell, BE — 8 
To plague unhappy man, and ruin nations. 8 84. The Bleſſings of Peace. THousex. 
X | Oo Beauteous peace !. 5 
3 83. Scipio refloring the captive Princeſs io herr Sweet union of a ſtate l what elſe but 
| Royal Lauer. THOMSON. | thou | me Re” 
BH 227 HAT with admirati ir gin. Gives ſafety, ſtrength, and glory to a people? 
JAT, vithadmiraion -A 
Conſpicuous far o'er all the captive dames, _. Of many years; yet in my breaſt revives _ . 
Was mark'd the gen'ral's prize. She wept and A youthful flame. Methinks, 1 fee again 
bluſh'd, T hoſe gentle days renew'd, that bleſs'd our iſle, - 


Young, freſh, and blooming like the morn. An eye, Ere by. this waſteful fury of diviſion, 21 
As when the blue iky trembles through a cloud | Worſe than our Ætna's moſt deſtructive fies, 


Of pureſt white. A ſecret charm combin'd It deſolated ſunk. I ſee our plains , 
Her features, and infus'd enchantment thro' them; Unbounded waving with the gifts of harveſt; _ 
He: ſhape was harmony. — But eloquence Our ſeas with commerce throng'd, our buſy ports 
Beneath her beauty fails; which ſcem'd on purpoſe With cheerful roil. Our Enna blooms a-freſh; 
By nature laviſh'd on her, that mankind | A-freſh the ſweets of thymy Hybla blow. | 
Mig! ſee the virtue of a hero tried | Our nymphs and ſhepherds, ſportingin each vale, 
Almoſt beyond the ſtretch of human force. Inſpire new ſong, and wake the paſtoral reed. 
Saft as ſhe pats'd along, with downcaſt eyes, | EF wat 
2 Where gentle ſorrows ſwell'd, and now and then} $ 85. Providence. THOMSON. 
is Drupp'd o'er her modeſt cheek a trickling tear, ——T HERE is a pow'r 
The Roman legions languiſh'd, and hard war Unſeen, that rules th' illimitable world, 
"4 Felt more than pity. Ev'n their chief himſelf, | That guides its motions, from the brighteſt ſtar 
As on his high tribunal rais'd he fat, To the leaſt duſt of this fin-tainted mould ; 
. Turn'd from the dang'rous fight, and chidingaſk'd While man, who madly deems himſelf the lord 
His officers, if by this gift they meant Of all, is nought but weakneſs and dependance. 
To cloud his virtve in its very dawn? This ſacred truth, by ſure experience taught, 
, . - - Thou muſt have learnt when wandering all alone, 


She, queſtion'd of her birth, in trembling accents, | Each bird, each inſect, flitring thro' the ſky, 
With tears and bluſhes broken, told her tale. Was more ſufficient for itſelf, than thou. 


ly, Bat when he found her royally deſcended, | —  — — — — 
Of her old captive parents the ſole joy; $ 86. Prudence. THOMSON. 
And that a hapleſs Celtiberian prince, LET Cy 
Her lover and belov'd, forgot his chains N ntfs FO, 
His lot dominions, and for her alone : . Act with cool prudence, and with manly 
Wept out his tender foul ; ſudden the heart hs tis Bore. 1/0 
n »Tis godlike . keep, 
* 3 great divinity of 4 0 _— . | When moſt provok'd, our reaſon calm and clear, 
re 2 FI OR e ood. check d, bs nf en evitth fog will, from a ftrang ſenſe | 
Reftrain'd by kind humanity.—At once Of what 18 right, without the vulgar aid 


He for her parents and her lover call'd. Of heat and pafſion, which, tho” honeſt, bear us 


The various ſcene imagine: how his troops Often too far. 
Look'd dubious on, and wonder'd what he meant; 


While ſtretch d below the trembling ſupplĩants lay, 9 87. Deſcription of Ships appearing at a Diſ- 


Rack d by a thouſand mingling paſſions, fear, tance, and approaching the Share. DRYDEN. 

Hope, jealouſy, diſdain, fabmitbon, grief, |CGuiom. AS far as I could caſt my eyes 
| Anxiety, and love, in every ſhape; Upon the ſea, ſomething, methought, 
, To thele as different ſentiments ſucceeded, did riſe 5 : 

As mixt emotions; when the man divine Like blueiſh miſts, which, ſtill appearing more, 
Thus the dread filence to the lover broke : Took dreadful ſhapes, and thus mov'd towards 
ox. We both are young, both charm d. The right the ſhore: - 5 5 

« of war The object I could firſ diſtinctly view, 


Has put thy beauteous miſtreſs in my pow'r; Was tall, ſtraight trees, which on the water flew : 
„With whom I could in the moſt ſacred ties | Wings on their ſides inſtead of leaves did grow, 
„Live out a happy life: but know that Romans | Which gather'd all the breath the winds could 


oh Their hearts, as well as enemies, can conquer. blow; | 
'B : Then take her to thy ſoul; and with her take | And at their roots grew floating palaces, 
go © Thy liberty and kingdom, In return Whoſe out-blow'd bellies cut the yielding ſeas ! 


Z 2 4 Monte» 
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. Montezuma. What divine monſters, Oye gods 
naar theſe, ] 
That float in sir, and fly upon the ſeas ? 

Came they alive, or dead, upon the ſhore? . 


Guigm. Alas I they liv'd too ſure: I heard them 


roar : 
All turn d their fides, and to each other ſpoke : 
1 ſaw their words break out in fire and ſmcke. 
Sure tis their voice that thunders from on high, 
And theſe the younger brothers of the ſky : 
Deaf with the noiſe, I took my haſty flight; 
No mortal courage can ſupport the fright. 


$ 88. Firtue preferable to Rank. Rows. 

HAT tho' no gaudy titles grace my birth? 
Titles, the ſervile courtier's lean reward! 
Sometimes the pay of virtue, but more oft 
The hire wn greatneſs gives to ſlaves and ſy- 
cophants : 
Yet Heaven, that made me honeſt, made me more 
Than e'er a king did, when he made a lord. 


& 89. Deſcription of an ancient Cathedral. 
| wy CoNnGREVE. 
TIS dreadful! | 
Ho rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made Riedfaf 
Looking tranquillity, it ſtrikes an awe 
And terror to my aching fight! The tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And ſhoot a chillneſs to my trembling heart. 


$ . Deferiptionof a Trizmpb. Lee. 
r= LE comes, and with a port fo d, 


As if he had ſubdued the — —qulyY ä 


And all Sinope's ſtreets are fill d with ſuch 

A glut of e, you would think ſome god 

Had conquer d in their cauſe, and them thus rank'd, 

That he might make his entrance on their heads 

While from the ſcaffolds, windows, tops of houſes, 

47 fuch gaudy ſhow'rs of garlands down, 
it ev'n the crowd appear like conquerors, 


END OF THE 


aſt and immoveable ! 


Book III. 


And the whole city ſeems like one vaſt meadow 


Set all with flow'rs, as a clear heaven with ſtars. 
Nay, as I have heard, ere he the city enter'd, 
Your ſubjects lind the way for many furlongs ; 
The very trees bore men : and as our Gud, 
When from the portal of the eaſt he dawns, 
Beholds a thouſand birds upon the boughs, 

To welcome him with all their warbling throats, 
And prune their feathers in his golden beams ; 
So did your ſubjects, in their gaudy trim, 

Upon the pendant branches ſpeak his praiſe. 
Mothers, who cover'd all the banks beneath, 
Did rob the crying infants of the breaſt, 
Pointing Ziphares out, to make them ſmile ; 


And climbing boys ſtood on their fathers ſhoulders, 


Anſwering their ſhouting ſires with tender crics, 
To make the concert up of general joy. 


1 


— 


$ gr. A Shepherd's Life bappier than a King's, 
| HIL. 


| T unbuſied ſhepherd, ſtretch'd beneath the 


hawrhorn, : 
His carcleſs limbs thrown out in wanton eaſe, 
Withthoughtleſs gaze peruſing the arch'd heavens, 
And idlywhiſtling while his ſheep feed round him, 
Enjoys a ſweeter ſhade than that of canopies 
Hemm'd in by cares, and ſhook by ſtorms of treaſon, 


$ 92. Virine its own Reward. Rows. - 

GRE AT minds, like Heaven, are pleas'd with 
doin i | Z 

Tho' the ungrateful ſubjects of their favours 
Are barren in return. Virtue does ſtill 
With ſcorn the mercenary world regard, 
Where abject ſouls do good, and hope reward. 
Above the worthleſs trophies man can raiſe, 
She ſeeks not honour, wealth, nor airy praiſe, } 
But with herſelf, herſelf the goddeſs pays. 


$ 93- No Difficulties inſuperable to the Pruden. 
1 | 


Brave. RowE. 


HE wiſe and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them: ſloth and folly 
Shiver and ſhrink at fight of toil and hazard, 


And make th' impoſſibility they fear. 
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SENTIMENTAL, LYRICAL, an» LUDICROUS: 


CONSI5TING OP | | 


ODES, Sonnets, Claſſical Songs, Antient and Modern Ballads, Comic Tale 
Epigrams, Epitaphs, various amuſing little Poems, Prologues and Epilogues. 


$ 1. L'ALLEGRO. MirToN. 


hf E, loathed Melanchol 

Of Cerberus and blackeſt 

| In Stygian cave forlorn 
Mongſt horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks, and fights 

unholy, : 

Find out ſome uncouth cell, (wings, 

Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous 

And the night-raven fings ; : 

There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, | 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. 

But come, thou Goddeſs fair and free, 

In heaven yclep'd aps ny bo 

And by men heart-eafing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

Wich two fiſter Graces more, 

| To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 

Or whether (as ſome, ſages ſing) 1 80 

The frolic wind that breathes the ſpring, 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying, 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 

Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, 

S0 buxom, blithe, and debonair; 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jeſt and youthful jollity, i 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to Yo in dimple ſleek ; 


Midnighe born; 


Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
Aud Laughter holding both his fides 3 | 


it as you go 
ntaſtic toe, 


Come, and tri 
Oa the light FA 


And in thy right hand lead with thee 


The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty ; 
And it I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved plealures free; 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 


And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 
From his watch - tow 'r in the ſkies, 


Till che dapple dawn doth riſe; 


Then to come in ſpite of ſorrow, | 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the ſweet-brier, or the vine, 

Or the twiſted eglantine : 


| While tae cock with lively din 


Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin, 

And to the ſtack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ſtruts his dames before: 

Oft liſt 'ning how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouſe the {humb'ring morn, 
From the tide of ſome hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing ſhrill ; 
Some time walking not unſeen, 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 

Where the great ſun begins his ſtate, 
Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thouſand liveries dight ; 
While the ploughman near at hand 

W hiſtles o'er the furrow'd land, 

And the milk-maid fingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his ſcythe, 


And 
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And ev'ry ſhepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale, 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures 
Whilſt the landſcape round it meaſurcs; 
Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray; 
Mountains on whole barren breaft 

The hab'ring clouds do often reſt ; 
Meadows trim with daiſies picd, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Tow'rs and battlements it ſees 
Boſom d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 

The Cynofvre of neighb' ring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage-chimney ſmokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrſis met, 
Are at their ſavoury dinner ſet 
Oft herbs, and other country meiſes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes ; 
And then in haſte her bow'r the leaves, 
With Theſtylis to bind the ſheaves; 
Or, if the earlier ſeafon lead, 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight 

The upland hamlers will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebeca found 

To many a youth and many a mad, 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade ; . 
And and old come forth to play 
On a ſunſhine holy-day, 

Til! the live-long day-light fail ; 

Then to the ſpicy nut-brown ale, 

With ſtories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets cat; 
She was pinch'd and pull'd, ſhe ſaid, 
And by the fryer's lanthorn led; 
Tells how the drudging gobim ſwear, 
To earn his cream-bow] duly fer, | 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threfh'd the corn, 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end; 
Then lies him down the jubbar fiend, 
And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſt = 
And crop- full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the firſt cock his martin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whiſp'ring winds ſoon lull'd aſleep. 
Tow'red cities pleaſe us then, 

And the buſy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of high triumphs hold, 
With ſtore of ladies, whoſe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit, or arms, while beth contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 

In ſaffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 
With maſk, and antique pageantry ; 
Such ſiglits as youthful poets dream 
On ſummer eves by haunted ſtream. 
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Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 


If Jonſon's learned ſock be on, 

Or ſweeteſt Shakſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood- notes wild. 
And ever againſt cating cares, 


Lap me in foft Lydian airs, 


\Larried to immortal verſe, 

5uch as the meeting ſoul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out. 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running; 


| Untwifting all the chains that tie 


The hidden ſoul of harmony; 

That Orpheus” ſelf may heave his head 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 

Of heap'd Elyſian flow'rs, and hear 
Such ſtrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 

His balf-regain'd Eurydice. 


_ { Theſe delights, if thou canſt give, 
| Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


FENCE, vain deluding joys, 
The brood of folly, wi 
How little you beſted, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! 
7 Dwell in ſome idle brain, F 
nd fancies fond with gaudy ſhapes poſſes, 
As thick and . 4 44 


father bred, 


| As the gay motes that people the ſun-bcams, 
{Or likeſt hovering dreams, 


The fickle penſioners of Morpheus” train. 
But hail, thou Goddeſs ſage and holy! 


Hail, divineſt Melancholy 


Whole ſaintly viſage is too bright 

To hit the ſenſe of human ſight; 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, ſtaid Wiſdom's hue ; 
Black, but ſuch as in eſteem 

Prince Memnon's fiſter might beſeem; 

Or that ſtarr d Ethiop queen that ſtrove 


To ſet her beauty's praiſe above 


The Sea-nymphs, and their powers offended; 
Yet thou art higher far deſcended : 
Thee bright-hair'd Veſta long of yore 
To folitary Saturn bore ; 

His daughter ſhe (in Saturn's reign, 
Such mixture was not held a ſtain). 
Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades 

Of woody Ida's inmoſt grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 
Come, penſive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſteadfaſt, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkeſt grain, 
Flowing with majeſtic train, 

And fable ſtole of Cyprus lawn, 

Over thy decent ſhoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep rhy wonted fiate, 


| 


With even ſtep, and muſing gait, 
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And looks commercing with the ſkies, 
Thy rapt ſoul fitting in thine eyes: 
There held in holy paſſion ſtill, 

Forget thyſelf to marble, till 

With a ſad leaden downward caſt 
Thou fix them on the earth as faſt : 


And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 


Spare Faſt, that oft with Gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muſes in a ring 

Ay round about Jove's altar fing : 

And add to theſe retired Leiſure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleaſure, 
Bur firſt and chiefeſt with thee bring 
Him that you ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hiſt along, 

'Lefs Philomel will deign a ſong, 

In her ſweeteſt ſaddeſt plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er th' accuſtom'd oak; 

Sweet bird, that ſnunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-ſong ; 

And, miſſing thee, I walk unſeen 
On the dry ſmooth-thaven green, 

To behold the wand'ring moon, 
Riding near her higheſt noon, 

Like one that had been led aftray 
Through the Heaven's wide pathleſs way, 
And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rifing ground, 
I hear the far-off curfeu ſound, 

Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some ſtill removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all reſort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the beliman's drowſy charm, 

- To bleſs the doors from nightly harm: 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or unſphere 

The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold 

What words or what vaſt regions hold 

The immortal mind that hath forſook 

Her manſion in this fleſhly nook : 

And of thoſe demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whoſe power hath a true conſent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
In ſceptred * ſweeping by, 

Preſenting Thebes or Pelops line, 

Or elſe the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (thongh eas of later age 
Ennobled hath the buſkin'd Rage, 


—_— 


Above, about, or underneath, 


Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 


And the waters murmuring, 


But, O ſad Virgin, that thy pow'r 3 
Might raiſe Muſzus from his bow'r, 


Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing 


7 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 


And made Hell grant what love did ſeck. 

Or call up him that left half told A 
The ftory of 'Cambuſcan bold, "I 
Of Cambal!, and of Algarſife, | f 
And who had Canacé to wife, 


Such notes as, warbled to the _ 


That own'd rhe virtuous ring and glaſs, 


And of the wondrous horſe of braſs, 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if aught elſe great bards beſide 
In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung, 


Of rurneys and of trophies hung, 
' ] Of foreſts, and enchantments dreary 


Where more 1s meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, night, oft ſee me in thy pale career, 

Till civil-ſuited morn appear, | 

Not trickt and frounc'd as ſhe was wont 

With the Artic boy io hunt, | 

But kercheft in a comely cloud, | 
While rocking winds are piping loud, | 
Or uſher'd with a ſhower till, . 
When the guſt hath blown his fill, f 
Ending on the ruſtling leaves, | 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the ſun begins tofling 

His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves, 


And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 


Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude ax with heaved ſtroke 


Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. 
There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day's gariſh eye, 

While the bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flow'ry work doth fing, 


With ſuch concert as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather'd ſleep ; 

And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream 

Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid, 

And, as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe 


Sent by ſome Spirit to mortals good, 
Or th' unſeen. Genius of the wood. 
But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ſtudious cloyſters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars maſſy proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voic'd quire below, 

In ſervice high, and anthems clear, 
As may with ſweetneſs, through mine ea, 
Diſſolve me into eeſtaſies, 


And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
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And may at laſt my weary age 

Fial out the peaceful hermitage, 

Ihe hairy gown and molly ceil, 
Where 1 may fit and rightly ſpell 

Of ev'ry ſtar that Heaven doth ſhew, 

And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew ; 

Till old experience do etrain 

To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain. 

Theſe pleafures, Melancholy, give, 

And I with thee will chooſe to hve. 


$ 3. LYCIDAS. 


ET once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 

Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never ſere, 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 
And with forc'd fingers rude, 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year 
Bitter conſtraint, and ſad occaſion dear, 
Compels me to diſturb your ſeaſon due; 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 
Who would not fing for Lycidas * he knew 
Himſelf to fing, and build the lofty rhime. 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. 

Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred well. 
That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſpring, 
Begin, and ſomewhat loudly ſweep the firing. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe, | 
So may ſome gentle Muſe _ | 
With lucky words favour my deftin'd urn ; 

And as ſhe paſſes turn, | 

And bid fair peace be to my fable ſhroud. 

For we were nurſt upon the ſeif-ſame hill, 

Fed the fame flock by fountain, ſhade, and rill. 

Together both, ere the high lawns appear d 
Under the opening eve-lids of the morn, 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her ſultry horn, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night, 
Oft till the ftar that roſe at evening bright 
Tow'rd os deſcent had flop'd his weſtring 
wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper'd to the oaten flute; | 
Rough Satyrs danc'd, and Fauns with cloven hee! 
From the glad ſound would not be abſent long, 
And old Damztas lov d to hear our ſong. 

Bur, O the heavy change! now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never muſt return! 
Thee Shepherd, thee, the woods, and deſert caves 
With wildthyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 
And all their echoes, mourn, _ 

The willows, and the hazel copſes green, 

Shall now no more be ſeen, Ly 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy ſoft lays, 

As killing as rhe canker to the roſe, 

Or taint- worm to the weaning herds that graze; 
Or froſt to flow'rs, that their 

When firſt the white-thorn blows ; 

Buch, Lycidas, thy loſs to ſhepherds” car, 
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Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorſeleſs 
Clos d o er the head of your lov'd Lycidas? ¶ decp 


For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 


W here your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wiſacd ſtream : 
Ah me, I fondly dream ! | 
Had ye been there — for what could that have done? 


What could the Muſe herſelf that Orpheus bore, 


Phe Mule herſelf for her enchanting fon, 

Whom univerſal nature did lament, 

When by the rovt that made the hidcous roar, 

His goary viſage down the ſtream was lent, 

Dowa the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore 2 
Alas !, what boots it with inceſſant care 

To tend the homely {lighted ſaepherd's trade, 

And ſtrictly meditate the thankleſs Muſe > 

Were it not better done, as others uſe, 

To ſport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 

Or with the tangles of Neæra's hair? 

Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe 

(That laſt infirmity of noble minds) 

Fo ſcorn delights, and live laborious days 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to gad, 

And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred ſhears, 


And ſlits the thin- ſpun life. But not the praile, 


Phoebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears; 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ſoil, 


Nor in the gliſt ring foil x. 


Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and ſpreads aloft by thoſe pure eyes, 
And perfect witneſs of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces laſtly on each deed, 

Of ſo much fame in heaven expect thy meed. 

O fountain -Arethuſe, and thou honour'd flood, 
Smooth-ſliding Mincius, crown'd with vocal recds, 
That ſtrain I heard was of a higher mood: 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And liſtens to the herald of the ſea 

That came in Neptune's plea ; 

He aſk'd the waves, and aſk'd the felon winds, 
What hard miſhap hath doom'd this gentle ſwain ? 
And queſtion'd ev'ry guſt of rugged winds 

T hat blows from off each beaked promontory ; 
They knew not of his ſtory, 

And ſage Hippodates their anſwer brings, 
That not a blaſt was from his dungeon ſtray d, 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her ſiſters play d. 

t was that fatal and perfidious bark 

Built in th' eclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
That funk fo low that ſacred head of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend fire, went footing flow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet ſedge, 
[nwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that ſanguine flow'r inſcrib'd with woe. 
Ah ! who hath reft (quoth he) my deareſt pledge: 
Laft came, and laſt did go, | 
The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two maſſey keys he bore of metals twain, 
(The golden opes, the iron ſhuts amain) 
He ſhook his mitred looks, and ſtern beſpake, 


How well could Lhaveſpar'd for thee, young ſwain, 
f | Enow 
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Enow of ſuch as for their bellies! ſake- 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 
Of other care they little reck'ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers' feaſt, 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt ; 
Blind mouths | that ſcarce themſelves know how 
to hold ; 
A ſheep- hook, or have learn'd aught elſe the leaſt 
That to the faithful herdman's art belongs ! 
Whatrecks it them? What need they? Theyareſped; 
And, when they lift, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
Grats on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw; 
The hungry ſheep look up, and are not fed, 
But ſwoln with wind, and the rank milt they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion ſpread : 
Beſides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing ſaid, 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to {mite once. and ſmites no more, 
Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is paſt, 
That ſhrunk thy ſtreams ; return, Sicihan Muſe, 
And call the — and bid them hither caſt 
Their bells, and fowrets of a thouſand hues. 
Ye valleys low, wheie the mild whiſpers uſe 
Of thades, and wanton winds, and guihing brooks, 
On whoſe freſh lap the ſwart gar tparcly locks, 
Throw hither, ail your quaiat cnamell'd eyes, 
That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhow'rs, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flow'rs. 
Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jcliamine, 
The white-pink, and the panſy freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The muſk-roſe, and the well-attir'd woodbine, 
With cowſlips wan that hang the penſive head, 
And every flow'r that fad embroidery wears : 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And daftadiilies fil their cups with tears, 
To ſtrew the laureat hearſe wheie Lycid lies. 
For ſo to interpoſe a litile eaſe, | 
Leit our frail thoughts dally with falſe ſurmiſe. 
Ah me! Whilſt thee the ſhores, and founding ſeas 
Waſh far away, where'er thy bones are hurl d, 
Whether beyond the ſtormy Hebrides, 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Viſit'ſt the bottom of the monſtrous world ; 
Or wherher thou, to our moiſt vows denied, 
Sicep'ſt by the fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great viſion of the guarded mount 
Looks tow'rd Namancos and Bayona's hold; 
Lock homeward Angel now, and. melt with ruth: 
And, O ye Dolphins, waft the bapleſs youth. 
Weep no more, woful thepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas your ſorrow is not dead; 
Sunk though he be bencath the wat'ry floor; 
So ſinks the day-ſtar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-ſpangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning ſky : 
So Lycides ſunk low, but mounted high, 
Thro'the dear mightof him that walk'd the waves, 
here other groves and other ſtreams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the unexpreſſive nuptial ſong, 


* 


In the bleſt kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 
lu folemn troops, and ſweet ſocieties, 


| Thar ſing, and ſinging in their glory move, 


And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the ſhepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the ſhore, 
ln thy large recompence, and ſhait be good 
To ail that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus ſang the uncouth ſwain to th'oaks and rills, 
While the ſtill mora went out with ſandals gray, 
He touch'd the tender ſtops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 
And now the fun had ſtretch'd out all the hills, 
And now was dropt ipto the weſtern bay ; 

At laſt he roſe, and twitch'd his mantle blue: 
F'o-morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. 


* 


$ 4. Viriue, Wiſdom, and Contemplation. 
| | | M1LToN. 

VI RTUE could ſce to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 
Vere in the flat fea ſunk. And Wiidom's ſelf 
Oft ſeeks to ſweet retired fulitude, 
Where with her beſt nurſe Contemplation | 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various buſtle of reſort 
Were all too ruffled, and ſometimes impair'd. 
He that has light within his own clear breaſt 
May fit i' th' centre, and enjoy bright day: g 
But he that hides a dark ſoul, and foul thoughts, 
| Benighted walks under the mid-day ſun; 
Himtelf is his own dungeon. 


$ «©. Meditation and Beauty. MiLToN. 
USING Meditation moſt affects 
The penſive ſecrecy of deſert cell, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 
And fits as ſafe as in a ſenate-houſe; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple diſh, 
Or do his grey hairs any violence? 
But Beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree 
Laden wich blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon watch, with uninchanted eye, 7 
To fave her bloſſoms, and defend her fruit 
From the raſh hand of bold incontinence. 


ä 
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IhE that has that, is clad in complete ſteel, 

And like a quiver'd nymph wita arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts, and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds, 
Where, through the ſacred rays of chaſtity, 
No ſavage fierce, bandite, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to foil her _— purity : 
Yea there, where very deſolation dwells 
By grots, and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades, 
She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, 
Be it not done in pride, or in pre ſumption. 
Some ſay no evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog or fire, by lake, or mooriſh fen, 
b. ve mengre hap, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, 


That 


| 


. 8 from the old ſchools of Greece 


Zut muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
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That breaks his magic chains at curfeu time, 
No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or ſhall I call 


To teſtify the arms of chaſtity ? | 

Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, 

Fair ſilver- ſhafted queen, for ever chaſte, 

Wherewith ſhe tam d the brinded lioneſs 

And ſpotted mountain pard, but ſet at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid; gods and men 

Fear'd her ſtern frown, and ſhe was queen o' th' 
woods. | 

What was the ſnaky-headed Gorgon ſhield, 

That wiſe Minerva were, unconquer'd virgin, 

Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 

But rigid looks of chaſte auſterity, 

And noble grace that daſh'd brute violence 

With fudden adoration, and blank awe ? 

So dear to Heaven is faintly Chaſtity, 

Thar when a ſoul is found ſincerely fo, 

A thouſand livericd Angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt, 

And in clear dream, and folemn viſion, 

Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear, 

Till oft converſe with heavenly babitants 

Begin to caſt a beam on th outward ſhape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 

Till all de made immortal: but when luſt, 

By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 

But moſt by lewd and laviſh act of ſin, ; 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till the quite loſe 

The divine 3 of her firſt being. 

Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp 

Oft ſeen in charnel vaults, and ſepulchres, 

Ling ring and ſitting by a new-made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov'd, 

And link d itſelf by carnal ſenſuality 

To a degenerate and degraded ſtate. 


8 7. Philoſopby. MiLTox. 
ow charming 1s divine 1 
Not harſh, and crabbed, as dull tools ſuppoſe, 


And a perpetual feaſt of nectar d ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. 


$ 8. True Liberily, ML rox. 
—— r RUE Li 


8 9. Proweſ's of Body and Mind. Mil rox. 
Oo comely it is, and how reviving 
To the ſpirits of juſt men long oppreſs'd ! 


Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th' oppreſſor, 
The brute and boiſt'rous force of violent men, 
Hardy and induftrious to ſupport 

Tyrannic pow'r, but raging to purſue 

The righteous, and all tuch as honour truth ! 
He all their ammunition 

And feats of war defeats 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind 

And celeſtial vigour arm'd, 

Their armories and magazines contemns, 
Renders them uſeleſs, while 

With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who ſurpris'd 
Loſe their defence diſtracted and amaz'd. 


— — . ⸗ ö 


§8 10. On Shakeſpeare. MiL Tro. 

WI AT needs my Shakeſpeare for his honour'd 
bones 

The labour of an age in piled ſtones, 

Or that his hallow'd reliques ſhould be hid 

Under a ſtarrv-pointing pyramid ? 

Dear fon of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need'ft thou ſuch weak witneſs of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and aſtoniſhment 

Haſt built thy ſelf a live- long monument. 8 

For whilft to rh' ſhame of flow-endeavouring art 

Thy eaſy numbers flow, and that each heart 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 

Thoſe Delphic lines with deep impreſſion took, 

Then thou our Fancy of itſelf bereaving, 

Doſt make us marble with too much conceiving ; 

And ſo ſepulchred in ſuch pomp doth lie, 

That kings for ſuch a tomb would wiſh to die. 


& 11. Song: On May Morning. MiL rox. 
Now the bright morning ſtar, day's harbin- 
r 


* 
Comes dancing from the eaſt, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doſt infpire 
| Mirth, and youth, and warm deſire 
Woods and cs are of thy drefling, 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 
Thus we ſalute thee with our early fong, 
And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. 


1 12. Firtue and Evil. M1LTON-. i 
TUE may be aſſail'd, but never hurt, 


2 _ that which miſchief meant moſt harm, 
8 in the happy trial prove moſt * 

But evil on itlelk mall *; recoil, rx 

And mix no more with neſs, when at laſt 
Gather d like ſcum, and ſettled to itſelf, 

It ſhall be in eternal reſtleſs change 

Self- fed, and ſelf-conſumed ; if this fail, 

The pillar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 


When God into the hands of their deliverer 


| And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. 2 
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I 
V Surpris'd by unjuſt force, but not enthrall d: 


Book IV. 


* 3. Patience. 
ANY are the ſayings of the wiſe 


M [n-ancient and in modern books inroll'd, 
Extolling patience as the tru: fortitude z 
And to the bearing well of all calamities, 


MI1LTOX. 


All chances ineident to man's frail life, 
Conſolatories writ [ſought, 
With ſtudied argument, and much perſuaſion 


Lenient of grief and anxious thought; 


But with th' afflifted in his pangs their ſound 
Little prevails, or rather ſeems a rune 

Harſh, and of diſſonant mood from his complaint; 
Unleſs he feel within | 

Some ſource of conſolation from above, 

Secret refreſhings, that repair his ſtrength, 

And fainting ſpirits uphold. 


& 14. Sonnet: On his deceaſed Wife. MiLrox. 
\\JETHOUGHT I faw my late eſpouſed faint 
Brought to me like Alceſtis from the grave. 

Whom Jove's great ſon to her glad huſband 

aves - 

Reſcued from death by force, tho” pale and faint 
Mine, as whom waſh'd from ſpotof cluld - bed taint 

Purification in the old Law did fave, 

And ſuch, as vet once more I truſt to have 
Full Gght of her in heaven without reſtraint, 
Came veſted all in white, pure as her mind: 

Her face was veil'd, yet to my fancied fight 

Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her perſon ſhin'd 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

But, oh ! as ro embrace me ſhe inchn'd, 

Iwak'd, ſhe fled, and day brought back my night. 


& 15. Spirits. MiLrox. 
—QPIRITS, when they pleaſe, _ 
Can either ſex aſſume, or both; ſo ſoft 
And uncompuunded is their efi-nce pure; 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle ſtrength of bones, 
Like cumbrous fleſh ; but in what ſhape they 
choole, 
Dilated or condens'd, bright or obſcure, 
Can execute their airy purpoſes, | 
And works of love or enmity falfi!. 


$16. Pain, MILTON. 
— HAT avails | 
Valour or firength, tho' matchleſs, 
quell'd with pain, 
Which all ſubdues, and makes remiſs the hands 
Of mightieſt ? Senſe of pleaſure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine; 
But live content, which is the calmek life: 
But pain is perfect miſery, the worſt 
Of evils! and, exceſſive, overturns 
All patience. 


$ 17, Hypocriſy. MiIL Tro. 
EITHER man nor angel can diſcern 
_ Hypocriſy, the only evil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone, 
By his — will, thro heaven and earth: 
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And oft tho Wiſdom wake, Suſpicion ſleeps 
At Wiſdom's gate, and to Simplicity 

Refigns her charge, while Goodneſs thinks noilt 
Where no ill ſeems. 


$ 18. The Lady reproving Comus. Mil rox. 
I HATE when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride, 
Impoſtor, do not charge moſt innocent Nature, 
As if the would her children ſhould be riotous 
With her abundance ; ſhe, good catereſs, 
Means her proviſion only to the good, 
That live according to her ſober laws, 
And holy dictate of ſpare Temperance: 
[f every juſt man, that now pines with want, 
Had but a moderate and beſceming ſhare 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 
Now heaps upon ſome few with vaſt exceſs, 
Nature's full blefiings would be well diſpens d 
In unſuperfluous even proportion, 
And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her ſtore, 
And then the giver would be better thank'd, 
His praiſe due paid; for ſwiniſh gluttony 
Ne'er looks to Heaven amidft his gorgeous feaſt, 
But with beſotted baſe ingratitude 
Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. Shall Igo on? 


Or have I ſaid enough ? To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 


Againſt the ſun-clad pow'r of Chaſtity, 

Fain would I ſomething ſay, yet to what end? 

Thou haſt not ear, nor foul to apprehend + 

The ſublime notion, and high myſtery, 

That muſt be utrer'd to unfold the ſage 

And ſerious doctrine of Virginity, 

And thou art worthy that thou ſhouldſtmot know 

More happineſs thaa this thy preſent lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That have ſo well been taught her dazzling fence, 

Thou art not fit to hear thyſelf convinc'd ; 

Yet par I try, the uncontrouled worth 

Of this pure cauſe would kindle m t ſpirits 

To fuck a flame of facred — . 

That dumb things would be mov d to ſympathize, 

And the or ha carth would lend her nerves, and 
ſhake, | 


| Till all thy magic ſtructures, rear'd ſo high, 
Were thatter'd into heaps o'er thy falſe head. 


—— 


& 19. Sonnet to the Nightingale. Mix rom. 
O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy ſpray 
Warbleſt at eve, when all the woods are ſtill, 
Thou with freſh hope the lover's heart doſt fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes that cloſe the eye of day, 
Furſt heard before the ſhallow cuckoo's bill, 
Portend ſucceſs in love; oh if Jove's will 
Have link'd that amorous pow'r to thy ſoftlay, 
Now timely fing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretel my hopeleſs doom in ſome grove nigh ; 
As thou from year to year haſt ſung too late 
For my relief, yet hadſt no reaſon why: 
Whether the muſe, or love call thee his mate, 
Eoth them 1 ſerve, and of their train am I. 
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g 20. Echo: A Song. MaiLrTox., 


SWEET Echo, ſweeteſt nymph, that liv'ſt unſeen, 
Within thy airy ſhell, 
By flow Meander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale, 

, Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well; 
Canft thou nor te!l me of a gentle pair 

That likeſt thy Narciffus are? 
1 Oh if thou have 
| Hid them in ſome flow ry cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the ſphere, 
So mayſt thou be tranſlated to the ſkies, | 
And give refounding grace to all Heaven's har- 
monies. 


VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS FROM 
SPENSER. 


| S821. Adonis's Garden. 
UT were it not that Time their troubler is, 
9 All that in this delightful garden grows 
Should happy be, and have immortal blifs : 
For here all plenty and all pleaſure flowes, 
And ſweet love gentle fits emongſt them throws. 
Without fell rancour, or fond jealouſie; 
Frankley each paramour his leman knows, 
Each bird his mate; ne any does envie 
Their goodly merriment, and gay felicitie. 
Right in the middeſt of that paradiſe 
There ſtood a ſtately mount, on whoes round top 
A gloomy grove of myrtle-trees did riſe, 
V hoſe ſhadie boughs ſharp ſteele did never lop, 
Nor wicked beaſts their tender buds did crop; 
Bur, like a girlond compaſſed the hight, 
And fromtheir fruitfull ſides ſweet gumes did drop, 


That all the ground with precious dew bedight, 


Threw forth moſt dainty odours, and moſt ſu eet 
delight. 


And, in the thickeſt covert in that ſhade, 
There was a pleaſant arbour, not by art, 

But of the trees own inclination made, 
Which knitting their ranke branches part to part, 
Wich wanton ivie-twine entail d arhwart, © 

And eglantine and caprisfole emong, 
Faſhion d above within her inmoſt part, 
Thar neither Phœbus beams could thro' them 
throng, 
Nor Zolus' ſharp blaſt could work them any 


Wrong. 


And all about grew every ſort of flowre, 
To which fad lovers were transform'd of yore; 
Freſh Hyacinthus, Phorbus paramoure, 
And deareſt love; 
Fooliſh Narciſſe, that likes the wat'ry ſhore; 
Sad Amaranthus, made a flowre but late; 
Sad Amaramhus, in whoſe purple gore 
Mceſcemes I ſee Amintas' wretched fate, 
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$ 22. Actions. 

OW great a toil to item the raging flood, 

When beauty ſtirs the maſs of youthfy} 

blood ! ; 

When the ſwoln veins with circling torrents riſe, 
And ſofter pafſions ſpeak thro' wiſhing eyes ! 
The voice of reaſon's drown'd; in vain it ſpeaks, 
When haſty anger dyes the gloomy cheeks ; 
And vengeful pride hurries the mortel on 


To deeds unheard, and cruelties unknown. 


Then gan thepalmer thus: Moſt wretched man, 

That to affections does the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

But 25 through tuft*rance, growe to fearfull 

end; 

M hiles they are weak, betimes with them contend: 

For when they once to perfect ſtrength do 
growe, S 

Strong warres they make, and cruel batt'ry bend, 

Gainſt fort of reaſon it to overthrowe : 


| Wrath, jealouſy, grief, love, this ſquire have 


laid thus lowe. 


Wrath, jealouſy, grief, love, do thus expell; 
Wrath is a fire, and jealouly a weed; 

Grief is a flood, and love a monſter fel!. 
The fire of ſparke, the weed of little ſeed, 
The flood of drops, the monſter filth did breed: 


weed, 
The drops dry up, and filth wipe clean away; 
So ſhall wrath, jealouſy, grief, love, die and 
decay. | 


98923. Ambition. 
A ROUT of people there aſſembled were, 
Of every fort or nation under ſky, 

Which with great uprore preaſſed, to draw near, 

To th' apper. payt, where was advanced hie 

A ſtately ſeat of ſovetaigne majeſtic, 

And thereon ſate a woman gorgeous gay, 

And richly clad in robes of royaltic, 

That never earthly prince in ſuch array 

His glory did enchaunce, andpom pous pridediſplay. 
Her face right wondrous faire did ſcem to be, 

That her broad beauties beam great brightneſs 

threw 
Throꝰ the dim ſhade, that all men there might ſee: 

Vet was not that ſame her own native hew, 
But wrought by art, and counterfeited ſhew, 
Thereby more lovers unto her to call; 

Nath leſs, more heavenly faire in decd and view 
She by creation was, till the did fall; 
Thenceforth ſhe ſought for helps to cloke ber 

crimes withall. 
There, as in gliſt'ring glory the did fit, 

She held a great gold-chain ylinked well, 
Whoſe upper end to hi 

And lower part did reach to loweſt hell; 


To whom ſweet poets verſe hath given endleſs | And all that preaſe gid round about her ſwell, 


To catchen hold of that long chaine, *, 


But ſparks, ſeed, drops, and filth do thus decay; 
The ſparks ſoon quench, the ſpringing ſeed out- 


gheſt heaven was knit, 


S aw 


. 
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To climb aloft, and others to excell; 
That was Ambition, raſh defire to ſtie, 
And ev'ry link thereof a ſtep of dignitie. 


Some thought to raiſe themſelves to high degree 
By riches and unrighteous reward? 

Some by cloſe ſhould'ring, ſome by flatteree ; 
Others through friends, others for baſe reward; 
And all, by wrong ways, for themſelves prepar'd. 

Thoſe that were up themſelves, kept others 

lowe ; 


Thoſe that were lowe themſelves, held others hard, 


Ne ſuffer'd them to riſe, or greater growe 


But every one did ſtrive his fellow down to 


throwe. 


O ſacred hunger of ambitious mindes, 
And imporetit defire of men to raigne 
Who nether dread of God; that devils bindes, 
Nor laws of men, that common weals containe, 
Nor bands of nature, that wild beaſts reſtraine, 
Can keep from outrage, and from doing wrong, 
here they may hope a kingdom to obtaine. 
Noa faith ſo firm, no truſt can be ſo ſtrong, 
No love fo lafting then, that may enduren long. 


>. 


6 m2ͤ 


$ 24. Angui/b. 


| WHAT equal torment to the griefe of minde, 


Aud pyning anguiſh hid in gentle heart, 
That inly feeds itſelf with thoughts unkinde, 
And nouriſheth her own conſuming ſmart ? 
What medicine can any leache's art | 
Yield ſuch a ſore, that doth her grievance hide, 


And will to none her maladie impart? | 


$- 296 rover rn, 
\ ND over him, art riveing to compaire 
With nature, did an arbour green diſſpred, 

Framed with wanton ivie, flowering faire, 
Thro' which the fragrant eglantine did ſpred 
His pricking armes, entayl'd with roſes red, 

Which dainty odours round about him threw; 
And all within with flowres was garniſhed, 

That, when mild Zephyrusemoagſt them blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous ſmells, and painted 

| colours ſhew. Ing 


$ 26. Avarice. 


AND greedy Avarice by him did ride, 


Upon a camel loaden all with gold; 
Two iron coffers hung on either de, 
With precious metall ful as they might hold, 

And in his lap a heap of coin he told; 
For of his wicked pelf his god he made, 
And unto hell himſelf for money fold: 
Accurſed ufury was all his trade, [waide, 
And right and wronge ylike in equall ballauce 
At laſt he came into a gloomie glade, [light, 
Cover'd with boughs and ſhruvs from heaven's 
Whereas he fitting found, in ſecret ſhade, 


An uncouth, ſalvage, and uncivill wight, 


Of griefly hew, and foul ill- favour'd fight ; 
His face with ſmozke was tann'd, and eyes 
were blear d; 
His head and beard with ſoot were ill bedight; 
His coale - blackhands did ſeetn tohavebeenſear d 


In ſmithe's fire- peting forge, and nails like clawes 


appear d. | 

His iron coat, all overgrown with ruſt, - 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

M hoſe gliſtring gloſs, darkened with filthy duſt; 
Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entaile, and curious mould, 

Woren with anticks, and wild imagery 
And in his lap a maſs of coine he told, 

And — 1 up- ſide down, to feed his eye, 
And covetous deſire, with his huge treaſury. 


And round about him lay, on every fide, 
Great heaps of gold, that never could be ſpent; 
Of which, ſome were ore not puriſide 
Of Mulciber's devou: ing element; 


| | Some others were new driven, and diſtent 


Into great ingots, and to wedges ſquare z 
Some in round plates withouten monument; 
But moſt were ſtampt, and in their metall bare 


and rare. 


$ 27. Balhbſulneſs. © Wh 
TE whiles, the fairic knight did entert2ine 
Another damſel of that gentle crew, 


But that too oft ſhe chang'd her native hue. 
Strange was her tire, and all her garments blue, 


Clule round about her tuckt, with many a 
plight: ; 


Upon her fiſt, the bird that ſhunneth view, 
And kceps in coverts cloſe from living wight, 


- 


: 


Did fir, as if aſham'd how rude Dan did her 
£ dight. f | 

So long as Guyon with her communed, _ 
Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eye, 

And ever and anone, with roſie red; 
The baſhfull blood her ſnowy cheekes did die, 
And her became as poliſh d ivorie, 

Which cunning craftſman's hand hath overlaid 
With fair vel million, or pure laſtery. | 
Great wonder.had the knight to ſee the thaid 

So ſtrangely paſſioned, and to her gently ſaid; - 

_ Fair damfell, ſeemeth by your troubled cheare, 

That either me too bold yee weene, this wiſe 
You ro molcft, or other ill to feare, 


hat in the ſecret of your heart cloſe lyes, 


From whence it doth, as cloud from ea, ariſe, 
If it be I, of pardon I you pray; 
Bu if ought eife that I mote not deviſe, 
I will (if pleaſe you it diſerue) aſſay 
To caſe you of that ill, ſo wiſely as 1 may. 


ſhame | 
Held down het head, the whiles her lovely face 
The fluſhing blood with bluſhing did inflame, 


And the ſtrong paſſion marr'd her modeſt grace, 
| 3 A r 7 | That 


The antick ſhapes of kings and Cæſars firange 


That was right faire, and modeſt of demaine, 


She anſwer'd nought, but more abaſht for 


” 
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That Guyon marvait'd at her uncouth caſe : 
Till Alma him beſpake, Why wonder vee, 
Fair fir, at that which you fo much imbrace 2 
She is the fountaine of your modeſtee: 
Lou ſhame-fac'd are, but Shame-fac'dneſs itſelf 
is thee. | | 


ANGIDE?. © ' 


And next to her ſate goodly Shame-fac'inefs ; 1 


Ne ever durſt her eyes from ground up-rearc, 
Ne ever once did look up from her Grels, 

As if ſome blame of evill 1 did fearc, 

That in her cheek made roſes oft appcare. 


8 28. Beauty, 
NobdH T is there under heaven's wide 
hotlowneſs | 
That moves more dear compaſſion of mind, 
Than 8 brought t' unworthy wretched- 
neſs 
By envy's ſnares, or fortune's freaks unkind : 
I, whether lately thro' her brightneſs blind, 
Or thro' allegiance and faſt fealty, 
Which I do owe unto all womankind, 
Feel my heart pierc'd with fo great agony, 
When ſuch I ſee, that all for pity I could die. 
Efrſoons there ſtepped forth 
A goodly lady, clad in hunter's weed, 
That ſeem'd to be a woman of great worth, 
And by her ſtately portance, borne of heavenly 
| birth. 
Her face fo fair, as fleſh it ſeemed not, 
But heavenly portraict of bright angels hicw, 
Clear as the ſky, withouten blame or blot, 
Thro' goodly mixture of complexions dew, 
And in her cheeks the vermill' red did ſhew 
Like roſes in a bed of lillies ſhed, | 
The which ambrofia! odours from them threw, 
And gazers ſenſe with double pleaſure fed, 
Able to heal the fick, and to revive the dead. 


In her fair eyes two living lamps did flame, 
Kindled above, at th' heavenly Maker's light, 
And darted fiery beams out of the ſame, 
So paſſing pearceant, and fo wondrous bright, 
That quite bereay'd the raſh beholders of their 
fight : | 
In ee the blinded God his luſtful fire 
To kindle oft afſzy'd, but had no might; 
For, with dread majeſty, and fel ire 
She broke his wanton darts, and quenched baſe 
defire. 
Vought under heaven fo ſtrongly doth allure 
The ſenſe of man, and all his mind poſſeſs, 
As beauty's lovely bait, that doth procure 
Great warriors of their rigour to repreſs, 
And mighty hands forget their manlineſs, 


Drawn with the pow'r of an heart-robbing eye, 


And wrapt in fetters of a golden treſs, 

Thar can with melting plcaſance mollify 
Their harden'd hearts, enur'd to blood and 
Crucity, þ e 

$9 whilome learn d that mighty Jewiſh ſwain, 
Eack of whoſe locks did match a man ef might, 
T'v lay his ſpoils before his leman's train: 


EXTRACTS, 
so alſo did the great Cetean knight, 
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For his love's ſake, his lion's ſkin undight: 

And ſo did warlike Anthony neglect 

The world's whole rule, for Cleopatra's ſight, 
Such wond'rouspow're has women's fair aſpect, 

To captive men, and make them all the world 

reject. 


4 * „ — - Sa 8 


8 29. Boar. 

ND then two boars with rankling malice met, 
1 Their goary fides, freſh bleeding, fiercely 

fret 

Till breathlefs both, themſelves afide retire, 

Where foaming wroth their cruel tuiks they 
whet, | 
And trample th' earth thewhile they may reſpire; 
Then back to fight again, new breathed and cu- 
tire. 


* : 
$ 30. Bower of Bliſs, 
PHENCE paſſing forth, they ſhortly do arrive 
Whereat the Bower of Bliſs was ſituate ; 
A place pick'd out by choice of beſt alive, 


That nature's work by art can imitate; 


In which whatever in this worldly ftate 
Is ſweet and pleafing unto living ſenſe, 
Or that may daintieſt fantaſie aggrate, 
Was poured forth with plentiful diſpenſe, 
And made there to abound with laviſh aMuence, 


Goodly it was encloſed round about, 


As well their enter d gueſts to keep within, 


As thoſe unruly beaſts to hold without; 
Vet was the fence thereof but weak and thin: 
Nought fear'd their force that fortilage to win, 
But wiſdom's powre and temperance's might, 
By which the mightieſt things efforced bin: 
And dee the gate was wrought of ſubſtance 
ght, 
Rather for pleaſure than for battery or fight. 
It framed was of pretious yvory, 
That ſeem'd a work of admirable wit; 
And therein all the famous hiſtoric 
Of Jaſon and Medæa was ywrit; 
Her mighty charmes, her furious loving fir, 
His goodly conqueſt of the golden flecce, 
His falſed faith, and love to lightly flit, 
The wondred Argo, which invent'rous peece 
Firſt thro* the Euxian ſeas bore all the flow'r 5b. 
Greece. | 


Ye might have ſeen the frothy billowes fro 
Under the ſhip, as thorough them ſhe went, 

That ſcemed waves were into yvory, 
Or yvory into the waves were ſent: 

And other where the ſnowy ſubſtance ſprem. 


' 


A pitious ſpeCtacle did repreſent; 
And otherwhiles with gold beſprinkeled, 
[t ſeem'd th' enchanted flame which did Crciſ 
wed, he 
All this and more might in this goodly gate 
Be read ; that ever open flood to all 


V Hie h 


{ Withvermell-jike the boyes bloud thercin ſhed, | 
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Which thither came; but in the porch there ſate 
A comely perſonage of ſtature tall, 
And ſemblance pleaſing more than natural, 
That travellcrs to him ſeem'd to entice ; 
His looſer garments to the ground did fall, 
And flew about his heels in wanton wiſe, 
Not fit for ſpeedy pace or manly exerciſe, 


The foe of life, that good envies to all, 

That ſecretly doth us procure to fall, 
Through guileful ſemblaunce which he makes us 
He of this gardin had the governall, [ ſee, 

And Pleafure's porter was devis'd to bc, 
Holding a ſtaffe in hand for more formalitie. 

Thus being entred, they behold around 
A large and ſpatious plaine on ev'ry fide 

Strow'd with pleaſaunce, whoſe faire graſſie 
| ground | 
Mantled with green, and goodly beatiſide 
With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 

Wherewith her mother Art, as half in ſcorne 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride, 

Did deck her, and too laviſhly adorne, 

When forth from virgin bowre ſhe comes in th' 
early morne. 


Thereto the heavens always joviall, 
Lookt on them lovely, ſtill in ſtedfaſt fate, 

Ne ſufter'd ſtorme nor frot on them to fall, 
Their tender buds or leaves to violate, 
Nor ſcorching heat, nor cold jntemperate, 

T' aMict the creatures which therein did dwell; 
But the milde air with ſeaſon moderate 

Gently attempred and diſpos'd fo well, 
That ſtill it breathed forth ſweet ſpirit and 

wholefome ſmell. 2 


More ſweet and wholeſome than the pleaſant hill 
Of Rhodope, on which the nymph that bore 
A giant-babe, her ſelfe for griefe did kill; 
Or the Theſſalian Tempe, where of yore 
Faire Daphne Phoebus* heart with love did gore; 
Or Ida, where the Gods lov'd to repaire, 
When-ever they their heavenly bowres forlore ; 
Or ſweet Parnaſſe, the haunt of muſes faire; 
Or Eden, if thataught with Eden mote compare. 


Til! that he came unto another gate, 
No gate, but like one, becing goodly dight 
With bovghes and branches, which did broad 
dilate | 
Their claſping armes, in wanton wreathings in- 
tricate. 
So faſhioned a porch with rare diviſe, 
Archt over head with an embracing vine, 
Whoſe bunches hanging downe, ſeem'd toentice 
All paſſers by to taſte their luſhious wine, 
And did themſelves into their hands incline, 
As freely offering to be gathered: 
Some deep empurpled as the hyacint, | 
Some as the rubine, laughing ſweetly red, 
Some like faire emerauldes not yet ripened. - 
And them amongſt, ſome were of burniſht gold, 
So made by art, to beautifie the reſt, 
Which did themſelves emongſt the leaves en- 
fold, 


As lurking from the view of covetous gueſt, 
That the weak boughes, with fo rich load oppreſt, 
Did bow alown as over-ourthened. 


There the moſt dainry paradiſe on ground, 
It ſelf doth offer to his ſober eye, 
In which all pleaſures plentiouſly abound, 
And none does others happineſs envie : 
The patated flowres, the trees upſhooting hie, 
The dates for thade, the hills for breathingplace, 
The trembling groves, the cryſtall running by; 
Audthat which all fair works doth moſt aggrace, 
Phe art which wrought it all appeared in no 
place. 


One would have thought ſo cunniagly the rude 
And ſcorned parts were mingled with the fine) 

1 hat Nature had for wantonneſs enſude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine 3 
So {triveing each the other to undermine, 

Each did the other's worke more beautify ; 
So differing both in willes, agreed in fine : 

So all agreed through ſweet diverſitie, 
This garden to adorne with all varietie. 


And in the midſt of all, a fountaine ſtood, 
Of richeſt ſubſtance that on earth might be, 

So pure and ſhiny, that the filver flood 
Through every channell running, one might ſee ; 
Moſt goodly it with pure imageree 

Was over-wrought, and ſhapes of naked boyes, 
Of which ſome ſeem'd with lively jollitee 

To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 
Whiles others did themſelves embay in liquid 

joyes. 5 | 

And over all, of pureſt gold, was ſpred 
A.trayle of ivie in his native hew : 

For the rich metall was fo coloured, 

That wight that did not well adviſed view, 
Would ſurely deem it to be ivie true: 

| Lowe his laſcivious armes adowne did creep, 
That themſelves dipping in the filver dew, 

Their fleecie flowres they tenderly did ſteepe, 
Which drops of cry ſtall ſeem'd for wantonneſs to 

weepe. | 


Infinite ſtreames continually did well 
Out of this fountaine, ſweet and faire to ſee, 

The which intoan ample laver fell, 
and ſhortly grew to fo great quantitie, 
Phat like a little Jake it feem'd to bee; 

Whoſe depth exceeded not three cubirs height, 
That through the wavesone might the bottom ſee, 
All pav'd beneath with jaſper ſhining bright 
That ſcem'd the fountaine in that ſea did fayle 

upright, 

And all the margent round about was ſet 
With ſhady lawreli-trees, thence to defend 

The ſunny beames, which on the biilows bet, 
And thoſe which therein bathed, mote offeud. 


— 
— 


$ 31. Bower of Proteus, 


[J's bowre is in the bottom of the maine, 
Under a mighty rack,” gaiuſt which doe rave 

Tie roring billoes in their proud diſdaine; 

3 A 2 That 


— . , 
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That with the angry working of the wave, | 
Therein is eaten out an hollow cave, 
That ſeems rough maſon's hand, with engine 
| — 3: 
Had long while laboured it to engrave : 
There was his wonpe, ne living wight was ſeen, 
Save . old nymph, ligat Panope, to keep it 
can, h 8 


8 32. Bull. 


AS ſalvage bull, whom two fierce maſtives bait. 
W hen rancour doth with rage him once be- 
gore, | 

Forgets with warie ward thern to await, 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore, 
Or tings alofr, or treads down in the fore, 
Breathing out wrath, and beliowing out diſdaine, 
That all the foreſt quakes to hear him rear, 
Another. 

As two fierce bulls, that ſtrive the rule to get 
Of all the herd, meet with fo hideous maine, 
That both rebutted, tumble on the plane: 

So theſe to champions to the ground were feld. 


| Another. 
Like a wild bull. that being at a bay, 

Is baited of a mz{tiF and a hound, 
And a curre-d'p, that do him ſharp atfay 

Cn cyery fide, and beat about him round; 

But moſt the curre, bat king with bitter found, 
And creeping ſtill behind, doth tim incomber, 

That in his ctautte he digs the trampled ground, 
And threats his horns, and bellows like the 

thunder. 


& 33. Calumny. 


II. 's a monſter bred of hellith race, 
Then anſwer'd he, which often had annoy'd 
Good knights and ladies true, and many elſe 

deſttoy d. 
Of Cerberus whylome he was begor, 
And fell Chimera in her darkſome den, 
Through foule commixture of his filthy blot, 
Where he was fuſtred long in Stygian fen, 
Lill he to perfect ripeneſs grew, and then 
Into this wicked world he forth was ſent, 
To be the plague and ſcourge of wretched men: 
Whom with vile tongue and venemous intent 
Il fore doth wound, and bite, and cruelly turment. 


$ 34 Cannon. 


AS when the develiſh iron engine wrought 
In deepeſt bell, and fram'd by furics ſkill, 
Wich windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
Azd ramm'd with bullet round ordain'd to kill, 
Concerveth fire, the heavens it doth fill 
With thund'ring noiſe, and all the aire doth 
choke, | 
hat none can breathe, nor ſee, nor hear at will, 
Thro' ſmouldry cloud of duſłiſh ſtin king ſmoke 
Chat th onlybreath him daunts who hath eſcapt his 


Book IV; 
$ 35. Charity. 


HE was a woman in her freſheſt age, 
Of wondrous beauty, and of bountie rare, 
With goodly grace and comely perſonage, 
That was on carth not eaſy to compare; 
Full of great love, but Cupid's wanton ſnare 
As hell ſhe hated, chaſt in work and will; 
Her neck and breaſts were ever open bare, 


Thar aye thereof her babes might ſuck their fill; 


” 


The reſt was all in yellow robes arraied ſtill, 


A multitnde of babes about her hang, 
Plying their ſports, that joy'd her to behold, 
M hom ſtill the fed, waiſt they were weak and 


oung, 


8 ; 
{But thruſt them forth ſtill, as they wexed old: 


And on her head ſhe wore a tire of gold, 
Adorn'dwith gemmes and owcheswondrous fair, 

Whores paſſing price uneath was to be told; 
And by her ſide there ſate a gentle pair 

Of turtle doves, ſhe ſitting in an ivory chaire. 


| $ 36. Concord. | | 
Bur lovely concord, and moſt ſacred peace, 


Doth nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip breedes; 
VWeake the makes ſtrong, and ſtrong things docs 
increaſe, 
Till it the pitch of higheſt praiſe exceeds. 
Brave be her warres, as honourable deedes, 
By which the triumphs over ire and pride, 
And winnes an olive giriond for her mecds, 


8 37. Contemplation, 


T* ERE they doe ſind that godly aged ſire, 
With ſnowy locks adown his ſhoulders ſhed, 

As hoarie froſt with ſpangles doth atiire 

The moſſy branches of an oak half dead. 

Each bone might through his body well be read, 
And every finew ſcen through his long faſt : 

For nought he car'd, his carcaſſe long unted ; 
His mmd was full of ſpiritual repaſt, | 

And pyn'd his fleſh, to keep his body lowe and 

cliaſte. | 


— — 


§ 38. Cupid. 


LE a Cupido on Idæan hill, 
When having laid his cruel bowe away, 
And mortal arrows, wherewith he doth fill 
The world with wondrous ſpoils and bloudie prey: 
Wich his faire mother he bim dights to play, 
Ard with his goodly fiſters, graces three; 
The goddeſſe pleated with his wanton play, 
Suffers herſelf through ſleep beguil'd to be, 
The whiles the other ladics mind their merry 
glee. 


Firſt, ſhe him ſought in court where moſt heuſed 


Whylome to haunt, but there ſhe found him not; 
But many there the found, which fore accuſed 

dis falſehood, and with foule infamous blot, 

His cruel deeds and wicked wiles did ſpot: 


roke. 
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Ladies and lords ſhe every- where mote hear 
Complaining, how with his empoyſned ſhot 
Their woful hearts he wounded had whylzare, 
And fo had left them languithing twixt hope 
and feare. | 


She then the cities ſought from gate to gate, 
And every one did aſk, did he him fee; 

And every one her anſwer'd, and too late 
He had him ſeen, and felt the crueltie 
Of his ſharp darts, and hot artillerie ; 

And every one threw forth reproaches rife 
Of his miſchievous deeds, gnd faid, that hee 

Was the diſturber of all civil life, : 
The enemie of peace, and author of all ſtrife. 


Then in the country ſhe abroad him ſought, 


And in the rural cottages enquired ; 


Where alſo many plaints to her were brought. 
How he their heedleſs hearts with love had fired, 


Aid falſe nim thorough their veines infpired ; 


And 2 the gentle ſhepheard ſwaines, which 
ate 
Keeping their fleecie flocks, as they were hired : 
Shce ſu cetly heard complaine, both how and 
what 
Her ſonne had to them doen; yet ſhe did ſmile 
thereat. : | | 
And at the upper end of the faire towne, 
There was an altar built of precious ſtone, 
Of paſſing valve, and of great reaowne, 
On which there ſtood an image all alone, 
Of maſſie gold, which with his own light ſhone ; 
And wings it had with ſundry colours dight, 
More ſundry colours than the proud pavone 
Bears in his boaſted fan, or Iris bright, 
When her diſcolour'd bow ſhe ſpreads thro' 
heaven bright. | Ss 
Blindfold he was, and in his cruel fiſt 
A mortal bow and arrowes keen did hold, 
With which he ſhot at random when he liſt : 
dome headed with fad lead, fome with pure gold 


(Ah, man] beware how thou thoſe darts behold). 


A woundcd dragon under him did lye, 
Whoes hideous rayle his left foot did enfold, 
And with a ſhaft was thor through eyther eye, 


That no man forth could draw, ne no man re- 


medy, 


| Next after her, the winged God himſelf 


Came riding on-a lyon ravenous, 
Tavght to obey the menage of that elfe, 
That man and beaſt with powre imperious 
dubdueth to his kingdom tyrannous : 
His blindfold eves he had awhile unbind, 
That his proud ſpoyle of that ſame dolorous 
Fairc dame he might behold in perfect kind; 
Which ſeen he much rejoyceth in bis cruel mind. 


Of which full proud, himſelf up-rearing hye, 
© looked round about with ſterne diſdaine; 
And did ſurvey his goodly company:; 

And marſhalling the evil ordered traine, 
Withthatthe darts which his right hand did ſtraine, 
Full dreadfully he ſhook, that all did quake, 

And clapt on high his coloured wings twaine, 


| Thar all his many it affraide did make: 
Tho , binding him againe, his way he forth did 
take. | | 


r 
—— 


$ 39. Danger. 
ITH him went Danger, cloth'd in ragged 


weed, 
Made of a beares ſkyn, that him more dreadful 
made : 
Yet his own face was dreadful, ne did need 


Strange horror, to deform his griefly ſhade; 


A net in th' one hand, and a ruſty blade 
In th” other was: this miſchiefe, that miſhap ; 
With th' one his foes he threatned to invade, 
With th' other he his friends meant to enwrapz 
For, whom he could not Kill, he practis d to en- 
trap. 


Another. 
Bur in the porch did ever more abide 
An hideovs giant, dredful to behold, 
That ſtopt the entrance with his {patious ſtride; 
And with the terror of his countenance bold, 
Full many did affray, that elſe faine enter would. 


His name was Danger, dreaded over all, 
Who day and night did watch and duly ward, 
From fearful cowards entrance to forſtall, 
And faint-heart fooles, whom ſhew of perill hard 
Could terrifie from Fortune's faire award: 

For, oftentimes, faint hearts at firſt efpiall 
Of his grim face, were from approaching ſcar d; 

Unworthy they of grace, whom one deniall 
Excludes from faire hope, withouten further 

triall. 


Yet many doughty warriors, often tride 
Un greater perilis to be flout and bold, 
Durſt not the ſternnels of his look abide; 
Bur ſoon as they his countenance behold, 
Began to fa.nt, and feel their courage cold. 
Again, ſome other, that in hard aſſaies 
Were cowards Known, and little count did hold, 
Either through gitts, or guile, or ſuch like waies, 
Crept in by ſtooping lowe, or itealivg of the kaies. 


§ 40. Day-break. 


RY this, the northern waggoner had fer 
Bis ſevenfold teme behind the ttedfatt ftar, 

That was in occan waves yet never wet, 
But firme is fixt, and ſendeth licht from far 
To all, that in the wide deep wandering are: 
[And cicarful Chaunticlere with his note fhrill 

Had warned once, that Phoebus” fiery carre 

In hafte was climbing up the eaſtern hill; 
Full envious that night ſo long his room did fill. 


Bee 


———̃ ß — — — 
$ 41. Death. 
ND in his hand a bended bow was ſeene, 
And many arrowes under his right ſide, 
All deadly dangerous, all cruel keene, . 
Headed with flint, and feathers bloudie dide, 
| 3A} | Such 
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Such as the Indians in their quivers hide : 
Thaſe could he well direct, and firaite as line, 
And bid them ſtrike the marke which he had eyde; 
Ne was there ſalve, ne was there medicine, 
That mote recuie their wounds; fo inly they 
did tine. 


As pale and wan as aſhes was his look, 
His body lean and meagre as a rake, 

And ſkin all withered as a dried rook, 
Thexeto as cvld and drery as a ſnake, 
That ſeem'd to tremble evermore, and quake; 

All in a canvas thin he was bedight, 

And girded with a belt of tw iſted brake, 
Upon his head he wore an helmet light, | 
Made of a dead man's ſcull, that ſecm'd a gaſtly 

fight, | 


— 


2» 


6 42. Defamation. 


HP in a narrow place he overtook, 
And fierce allailing forc't him turn againe; 
Sternly he turn'd again, when he him ftrooke 
With his ſharp fteele, and ran at him amaine 
With open mouth, that ſeemed to containc 
A full good peck within the utmoſt brim, 


All fet with iron teeth with ranges twaine, | 
That terrified his foes, and armed him, | 


Appearing like the mouth of Orcus, griſly grim. 


And therein were a thouſand tongues empight, 
Of ſundry kindes, and ſundry quality ; 

Some were of dogs, that barked day and night, 
And ſome of cats, that wrawling till did cry: 
And ſome of bears, that groynd continually ; 

And ſome of tygers that did ſcem to gren 
And ſnar at all that ever paſſed by: 

But moſt of them were tongues of mortal men, 
That * reproachfully, not caring where nor 

when. 


And = amongſt were mingled here and 
there 
The tongues of ſerpents, with three forked ſtings, 
That ſpat out poifon, and bore bloudy gere 
At all that came within his ravenings, 
And ſpake licentious words, and hateful things, 
Of good and bad alike, of l% and hie; 
Ne Ceiars ſpared he a whit, nor kings, 
But either blotted them with infamy, 
Or bit them with his baneful teeth of injury. 


8 43. Dejee. 


ND him befide marcht amorous Deſire 
Who ſcem d of riper years than th' other 
ſwaine; ; 

Vet was that other ſwaine the elder ſyre, 
And gave him being, common to them twaine: 
His garment was diſguiſed very vane, 

And his embroidered honet fate awry ; 

*T waxt both his hands flew ſparkes he cloſe did 
Krain, l | 
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Which ſtill he blew, and kindled buſily, 
That ſoon they life conceiv'd, and forth in 
flames did fly. | | 


$ 44. Detradion. 


PHE other nothing better was than ſhe; 
Agreeing in bad will and cancred kind, 

But in bad manner they did diſagree; 

For, what-ſo Envie good or bad did find, 

She did conceale and murder her own mind ; 

Bur this, whatever evil ſhe conceaved, 

Did ſpread abroad, and throw in th' open wind, 

Yet this in all her words might be perceived, 

That all ſhe fought was men's good names to 
have bercaved. | 


For whatſoever good by any ſaid, 
Or done, ſhe heard, the would ſtrait-waies invent 
How to deprave, or flanderouſly uj-:raid, 


| Or to miſconſtrue of a man's intent, 


And turne to ill the thing that well was ment. 
Therefore ſhe uſed often to reſort 

To common haunts, and companys frequent, 
To hark what any one did good report, 

To blot the ſame with blame, ar wreſt in wicked 
ſort. 


And it that any ill ſhe heard of any, 
She would it eke, and make it worſe by telling, 
And take great joy to publiſh it to many, 
That every matter worſe was for her melling : 
Her name was hight Detraction, and her dwelling 
Was near to Envy, even her neighbour next; 
A wicked hagg, and Envy's ſelf excelling 
In miſchiete : for, her ſelf ſhe only vext: 
Bur this oy both herſelf and others cke per- 
plext. | 


Her face was ugly, and her mouth diſtort, 
Foaming with poy ſon round about her gills, 
In which her curied tengue (full tharp and 
ſhort) ; | 
Appear'd like aſpis ſting, that cloſely kills, 
Or cruelly does wound whom-ſo ſhe wills: 
A diſtaffe in her other hand ſhe had, 
Upon the which ſhe little ſpinnes, but ſpils, 
And faines to weave falſe tales and leaſings bad, 
To throw among the good, when others had 
diſprad. | 


$ 45. Dijſeurd. 


| FIREBRAND of hell, firſt tin'd in Phlegeton, 


By thouſand furies, and from thence out- 
; thrown, 
Into this world, to work confuſion, 
And ſctt it all on fire (by force unknown), 
Is wicked Diſcord, whoſe ſmall ſparkes once 
blowne, 
None bur a god, or godlike man, can flake: 
Such as was Orpheus, that when ſtrife was grown 
Amongſt thoſe famous impes of Greece, did take 
His ſilver wa, in hand, and ſhortly friends them 
| make. 


þ | 4 . 
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$ 46. Diſcord's Houſe. 


HY by the gates of hell her dwelling is, 

There whereas all plagues and harmes abound, 
Which puniſh wicked men, that walk amiſs: 

It is a darkſome delve farre under ground, 

With thornes and barren brakes environd round, 
That none the fame way may out-win 


Yet many ways to enter may be found, 


But none to iſſue forth when one is in; 
For diſcord harder is to end than to begin. 


And all within the riven walles were hung 
With ragged monuments of times fore-paſt, 

Of which, the ſad effects of diſcord ſung: 
There were rent robes, and broken ſcepters plac't; 
Altars defil'd, and holy things defac't, | 

Diſhevered ſpears, and ſhic|ds ytorne in twaine, 
Great cittys ranſackt, and ſtrong caſtles ras't, 

Nations captived, and huge armies flaine : 

Of all which ruines there tome reliques did re- 
maine. 


There was the ſigne of antique Babylon, 


Of fatal Thebes, of Rome that raigned long, 


Of facred Salem, and fad Ilion, 
For memory of which, on high there hong 
The golden apple (cauſe of all their wrong) 

For which the three faire goddeſſes did ſtrive: 
There alſo was the name of Nimrod ſtrong, 

Of Alexander, and his princes five, 


Which ſhar d ro them the ſpoiles which he had 


got alive. 


And there the reliques of the drunken fray, 
The which amongſt the Lapithees befell, 
And of the bloody feaſt, which ſent away 


So many centaurs drunken fouls to hell, 


That under. great Alcides' furie fell: | 
And of the dreadful diſcord, which did diive 
The noble Argonauts to out-rage fell, 


That each of life ſought other to deprive, 


All mindleſs of the golden-fleece which made | 


them ſtrive. 


And eke of private perſons many moe, 
That were too long a worke to count them all; 
Some of ſworne friends, that did their faith 
forgoe; | 
Some of borne bretkren, prov'd unnatural ; 
Some of deare lovers, focs perpetual ; 
Witneſs their broken bands there to be ſeen, 


Their girlonds rent, their bowres diſpoiled all; 


The monuments whereof there byding been, 


As plaine as at the firſt, when they were freſh | 


and green. 


Such was the houſe within; but all without 
The barren ground was full of wicked weeds, 
Which ſhe herſelf had ſowen all about, 
Now growen great, at firſt of little ſeedes, 
The Gedes of evil words, and factious deedes ; 
Which when to ripeneſs due they growen are, 
Bring forth an infinite increaſe, that breedes 
Tumultuous trouble, and contentious jarre, 
The which moſt often end in þlood-ſhed and 
in warre, 


| 


And thoſe ſame curled ſeeds do alfo ſerve 
To her for bread, and yield a hving focd : 

For life it is to her, When others ſterve 
Through-miſchievous debate, and deadly feood, 
That the may ſuck their life, and drink their blood, 

With which ſhe from her ct ildhood had beenfed, 
For ſhe at firſt was born of helliſh brood, 

And by 1nfernal furies nourithed, 

That by her monſtrous ſhape might eafily be read. 


Her face moſt foule and filthy was to ſee, 
With ſquinted eyes contrary ways extended, 

And loathly mouth, unmeet a mouth to be; 
That nought but gall and venim comprehended, 
And wicked words that God and man offended * 

Her lying tongue was in two parts divided, 
And both the parts did ſpeak, and both contended; 

And as her tongue, lo was her heart decided, 
That never thought one thing, but doubly ſtill 

was guided. 


Als as ſhe donble ſpeake, ſo heard ſhe double, 
With matchleſs cares deformed and diftort, 

Fil'd with falſe rumours, and ſeditious trouble, 
Bred in atlemblies of the vulgar fort, _ | 
That ftill are led with every light report. 

And as her cares, ſo eke her feet were odde, 
And much unlike ; th' one long, the other ſhort, 

And both miſplac't ; that when th' one forward 

ode, | » | 


X g ; 
The other back retired, and contrary trode. 


Likewiſe unequal were her handes twaine; 
That one did reach, the other puſht away : 

The one did make, the other mar'd againe, 
And ſought to bring all things unto decay ; 
Whereby great riches, gathered many a day, 

She in thort ſpace did often bring to nought, 
And their poſſeſſours often did diſmay. 

For all her ſtudy was, and all her thought, 
How ſhe might overthrowe the thing that con- 

cord wrought, 


So much her malice did her might ſurpaſs, 
That even th'Almighty ſelf ſhe did maligne, 
Becaule to man fo merciful he was, 
And unto all his creatures fo benigne, 
Sith the her ſelf was of his grace indigne: 
For all this world's faire workmanſhip ſhe tride, 
Unto his laſt confuſion to bring, 
And that great golden chain quite to divide, 
With which it bleſſed concord hath together tide. 


$ 47. Doipoin. 
A® when a dolphin and a fele are met, 
In the wide champian of.the ocean plaine, 
With cruel chaufe their courages they whet, 
The maſterdome of each by force to gaine, 
And dreadful battaile 'twixt them do. darraine 
They ſnuff, they ſnort, they bounce, they rage, 
they rore, 
That all the fea (difturbed with their traine) 
Doth frie with ſome above the ſurges hore, 


Such was betwixt theſe two the troubleſom 
uprore. 5 ö a 


} | 
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| LN to an eagle in his kingly pride, 


And from her griping pounce the greedy prey 
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$ 48. Doubt. 
EXT after him went Doubt, vclad 


In a difcolovr'd cote of ſtrange diſguiſe, 
That at his back a brode cappucio had, 
And fleeves dependant Albaneſe wiſe: 
He lockt aſkew with his miſtruſtful eyes, 
And nicely trode, as thornes lav in his way, 
Or that the fore to ſhrinke he did avite, 
Abd on a broken reed he ſtill did ſtay 


His feeble ſteps, which ſhrunke, when hard | 


thereon he lay. | 


; Another. 

That was to weet, the porter of the place, 
Unto whoſe truſt the charge thereof was lent : 

His name was Doubt, he had a double face, 
Th' one forward looking, and th' other backward 

nt; 

Therein reſembling Janus auncient, 

Which hath in charge the ingate of the yeare 
And evermore his eyes about him went, 

As if ſome proved perill he did feare, 
Or did miidoubt ſome ill, whoes cauſe did not 


appeare. 


| $ 49. Dungeon. 
EEP in the bottom of an huge great rocke 
The dungeon was, in which her bound he left, 
Thar neither yron barrs, nor brazen lock 
Did need to guard fiom force or ſceret theft 
Of all ker lovers, which would have her reft. 
For wal d it was with waves, v hich rag'd and 
roar'd | 
As they the clift in pieces would have cleft : 
Beſides, ten thouſand monſters, foule abborr'd, 
Did waite about it, gaping grieſiy, all bcgor'd. 


„ 


$ 50. Eagle. 


Soaring through his wide empire, | 
To wearher his broad ſayles; by chance hath 
{pide 
A bes which hath ſcized for her ſhare 
Upon ſome fowle, that ſhould her fezit prepare: 
With dreadful force he flies at her belive, 
That with his ſouce, which none enduren dare, 
Her from the quarrey he away doth drive, 


doth rive. 3 
Anather, : 
As when Jove's harnc{s-bearing bird from high, 
Stoupes at a flying heron 222 diſdainc, 
The ſone-dead quarry fals fo torcibly, 
That it rebounds againſt the lowlic plaine, 
A ſecond fall redoubling back againe. 


war ” T5. De. 
ROCEEDING to the midſt he fill did ſtand, 
As if in minde he ſomewhat had to lay, 


And to the vul 


r beckning with his hand 
CE, as to hear a play, 


By lively actions he began bewray 
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Some argument of matter paſlioned ;. 
Which doen, he back retired ſoft away; - 
And patiing by, his name diſcovered, 

Eaje on his robe in golden letters cyphered. 


$ 52. Envy. 
APO next to him malicious Envie rode, 

Upon a ravenous wolfe, and ſtill did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous toad, 
That all the poyſon run about his jaw; 

But inward ly he chawed his own maw 

At neighbour's wealth, that made him ever ſad, 

For death it was, when any good he ſaw, : 

And wept, that cauſe of weeping none he had : 

But when he heard of harme, he wexed wondrous 
e N 8 

All in a kirtle of diſcolour'd ſay 

He clothed was, ypainted full of eyes; 

And in his boſom ſecretely there lay 

An hateful ſnake, the which his tail up tieg 

In many folds, and mortal ſting implies. 

Still as he rode, he gnaſht his teeth, to ſee 

Thoſe heaps of gold with griple covetiſe, 

And grudged at the great Er 

Of proud Lucifera, and his own company. 


He hated all good works and virtuous deeds, 
And him no leſs, that any like did uſe: ; 
And who with gracious bread the hungry feeds, 
His almes for want of faith he doth accuſe: | 
So every good to bad he doth abuſe ; 

And cke the verſe of famous poet's wit 


? He does back-bite, and ſpightful poiſon ſpues 


From leprous mouth, on all. that ever writ : 
Such one vile Envy was, that firſt in rowe did fit. 


Another. 5 
The one of them, that elder did appear, 
With her dull eyes did ſeem to look aſkew, 
That her miſ- ſhape much helpt; and her foule 
haire | 
Hung looſe and loathſomely : thereto her hew 
Was wan and leane, that all her teeth arew | 
And all her bones might thro' her cheeks be read; 
Her lips were like raw leather, pale and blue: 
And as ſhe ſpake, the:ewith the flavered; 
Yer ſpake ſhe ſeldome, but thought more the 
leſs ſhe ſaid. | I 8 


Her hands were foule and dirty, never waſht 
In all her life, with long nailes over-raught, 
Like puttocks clawes, with th' one of which 
ſhe ſcracht | 
Jer curted head, although it itched novght ; 
The other held a ſnake with venime fraught, 
On which ſhe fed, and gnawed hungerly, 

As that long ſhe had not eaten ought; | 
That round about her jaws one might deſcry 
The bloudy gore and poiſon dropping lothſomely. 
Her name was Envie, knowen wel! thereby, 
Whoes nature is to grieve, and grudge at all 
That ever the ſees doen praiſe worthily : 


In figac of 


* bght to her is greateſt croſs may . 4 


n . 
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And vexeth ſo, that makes her eat her gall. 
For when ſhe wanteth other thing to cat, 
| She feeds on her own maw unnatural, 
And of her own foul entrailzs makes her meat; 
Meat fit for ſuch a monſter's mouſtrous diat. 


And if ſhe hapt of any gocd to hear, 
That had to any body happily betid, 

Then would ſhe inly fret, and grieve, and teare 
Her fleſh for felneſs, which ſhe inward hid: 
But if ſhe heard of ill that any did, . 

Or harm that any had, then would ſhe make 
Great cheare, like one unto a banquet bid 

And in another's loſs great pleaſure take, 

As ſhe had got thereby, and gained a great ſtake. 


— 


$ 53. Error. | 


1 is a wandring wood, this Error's den; 
A monſter vile, whom God and man does hate. 
By which he ſaw the ugly monſter plaine, 
Half like a ſerpent horribly difplaide, 
But th' other half did woman's ſhape retaine, 
Moſt lothſome, filthy, foul, and full of vile diſ- 


daine, 


As ſhe lay upon the durtie grownd, 
Her huge long taile her den all over- ſpread, 

Yet was in knots and many boughs upwound, 
Pointed with mortal ſting. Of her there bred 
A thouſand young ones, and ſhe daily fed, 

Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs, each one 
Of ſundry ſhape, yet all ill-favoured: | 

Soon as that uncouth light vpon them ſhone, 
Into her mouth they crept, and ſuddain all were 


gone. 


* 


S8 54. Exceſs, 
UT young Periſſa was of other mind, 
2 Full of diſport, ſtill laughing, * light, 
And quite contrary to her ſiſter's kind 
No meaſure in her mood, no rule of right, 
But poured out in pleaſure and delight; 


In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, | 


And in exceſs exceeded her own or) e 
In ſumptuous tire ſhe joy'd herſelf to prank ; 

But of her love to laviſh, little have ſhe thank. 

Artother. | 
Under that porch a comely dame did reſt, 

Clad in faire weedes, but foule diſordered, 

And garments looſe, that ſcem d unmect for wo- 

manhood, 


In her left hand a cup of gold ſhe held, 
And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 
W hoes ſappy liquoc with that fulnefs ſwell'd, 
Into her cup the (cruz'd, with dainty breach 
Of her fine tinzers, without foule empeach, 
That ſo f:5re wine-preſs made the wine more 
ſweet; | : 
Thereof ſhe us'd to give to drink to each, 
- Whome paſling by ſhe happened to meet: 


OF, which the eldeft, cher Fidelia hight, 


Like ſunny beames threw from her cryſtal 
face, 


' That could have daz'd the raſh beholder's fight, 


And round her head did ſhine like heaven's light. 


She was arraid all in lily white, 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 

With wine and water fill d up to the height, 
In which a ſerpent did himſelf enfold, ; 
That horror made to all that did behold ; 

But ſhe no whit did change her conſtant mood: 
And in her other hand ſhe faſt did hold 


A book that was both ſign d and ſeal' d with 


blood, 


Wherein dark things were writ, hard to be un- 
derſtood, | | 


- "Y 
_ 


— m 


$ 56. Falcon. 


— As a falcon faire 

That once has failed of her ſouſe full neare, 
Remounts again into the open aire, 

And unto better fortune does herſelf prepare. 


Anotber. 
As when a falcon hath with nimble flight 
Flown at a fluſh of ducks, foreby he broke, 
Thetrembling brood diſmaid withdreadful fight 
If death, the which them almoſt overtook, 
Doe hide themſelves from her aſtonying look, 
Amongſt the flags and covert round about. 


Another, 
As when a caſt of falcons make their fli 
At an herneſhaw, that lyes aloft on wing, 
The _ they ſtrike at him with heedleſs 
might, $5 
The warie fowl his bill doth backward wring; 
On which ſhe firſt, whoes force her firſt doth bring, 
Her ſelf quite through the body doth engore, 
And falleth down to grownd like ſenſeleſs things, 
But th” other not ſo ſwift as ſhe before, 
Fails of her ſouſe, and paſſing by doth hurt no 
mote. 


- * * 


9 57. Fancy. 
Er them all fate he which wonned 
t cre, ; 

That hight Phantaſtes by his nature trew; 

A man in yeares, yet freſh as mote appeare, 
Ot ſwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
Phat him full of melancholy did ſhew 
Bent hollow beetle browes, ſharp ſtairing eyes, 
Cat mad or fooliſh ſeem'd : one by his = 

Mote deem him borne with ili-diſpoſed ſkyes, 
When oblique Saturne ſate in the houte of ago» 


nies. 
| 4 Anolber. 
The firſt was Fancy, like a lovely boy, 
Of rare aſpect, and beauty without peare ; 
Matchable eyther to that impe of 1 Troy, 


It was her guiſe, all ſtrangers goodly fo to greet. 


Whome Jove did love, and choſe his cup to beare, 
| | 2 |." Or 


| 

| 

| 
23 
| 

f 

| 

: 
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Or that ſame dainty lad, that was ſo deare 
To great Alcides, that when as he did hide, 
He watled woman-like with many a teare, 
And every wood and every valley wide 
He fill'd with Hylas' name, the nymphes cke 
Hylas cride. 
His garment neither was of filk nor ſay, 
But painted plumes, in goodly order dight, 
Like as the ſun-burnt Indians do array 
Their tawny bodies in their proudeſt plight : 
As thoſe ſame plumes, ſo ſeem d he vain and light, 
That by his gate might eaſily appeare : 
For ftill he far d as dancing in delight, 
And in his hand a windy fan did beare, 
That in the idle aire he mov d ſtill here and there. 


—— .. —  —— — ; 
$ 58. Fear. 


NEAT him was Feare, all arm'd from top to toe, 
Yet thought himſelf not ſafe enough thereby, 
But fear'd each ſhadow moving to and fro; 
And his own armes when glitt'ring he did ſpy, 

Or claſhing heard, he faſt away did fly, 
As aſhes pale of hue, and wingy-heel'd ; 
And evermore on danger fixt his cye, 
Gainſt whom he always bent a brazen ſhield, 
Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did 
-* _ wield, 
— . — 


| $ 59. Ship. 
A® when a ſhip that flies fair under ſaile, 
And hidden rock eſcaped hath unawares, 
That lay in wait her wrack for to bewaile, 
The mariner yet half amazed ftares 
At peril paſt, and yet it doubt ne dares 
o joy at bis fool-happy over ſight. 
i Aiotber. 
As a tall ſhip toſſed in troublous ſeas, 


Whome raging winds, threating to make the prey 
Of the rough rocks, do diverſly diſcaſe, 


Meets two contrary billows by the way, 
That her on either ſide do fore aſſay, — 
And boaſt to ſwallow her in greedy grave; 


She, ſcorning both their ſpights, docs make wide | 


wav 
And with her breaſt breaking the foamy wave, 
Docs ride on both their backs, and faue ber ſelf 
doth fave. | 


BY $ 60. Feeling. » 
UT the fift troupe moſt horrible of hue, 
And fierce of force, was dreadful to reporte : 
For ſome like ſnails, ſome did like ſpiders ſhew, 
And ſome like ugly urchins, thick and ſhort ; 
They cruelly aſſailed that fift fort, 
Armed with darts of ſenſuall delight, 
With ſtings of carnall luſt, and ſtrong effort 
Of feeling pleaſure, with which day and night 
2 ſame fift bulw ark they continued 
fight. * | | 


Book ty. 
§ 61. Fire. 


LEX as a fire, the which in hollow cave 
Hath long been underkept and down ſuppreſt, 
Wich murmurous diſdain doth inly rave, 
And grudge in ſo ſtreight priſon to be preſt, 
At laſt breakes forth with furious unreſt, 
And ſtrives to mount unto his native ſeat; 
All that carſt it hinder and moleſt, 
It now devours with flames and fcorching heat, 
And carries into ſmoake with rage and horror 
great. 


$ 62. Fit Age. 


THE antique world, in his firſt lowing youth, 
Found no defect in his Creator's grace; 
But with glad thanks, and unceproved truth, 
The gifts of ſoveraigne bounty did embrace: 
Like angels life was then man's happy caſe; 
But later ages pride (hke corn-fed fteed) 
Abus'd her plenty, and fat-ſwoln ercreaſe, 
To all licentious luſt, and gan exceed 
The meaſure of her meane, and natural firſt necd. 


Then gan a curſed hand the quiet wombe 
Of his great grandmother with ſteele to wound, 
And the hid treaſures in her ſacred tombe 
With facrilege to dig. Therein he found 
Fountaines of gold and filver to abound, 
Of which the matter of his huge defire 
And pompous pride eftſoones he did compound, 
Then avarice gan through his veines to inſpire 
His greedy flames, and kendle life-devouring tire, 


$ 63. Flood. 
AS he that ftrives to ſtop a ſuddein flood, 


And in ftrong bankes his violence encloſc, 
Forceth his ſwell above his wonted mood, 
And largely overflowe the fruitful plaine, 
That all the country ſeems to be a maine, 
And the rich furrowes flote, all quite fordonne ; 
The woful huſbandman doth loud complaine, 
To lee his whole yeares labour loft fo ſoon, 
For which to God he made ſo many an idle 
boon, | 


$ 64. Fury. 
BUT Fury was full ill apparelled 
In rags, that naked nigh ſhe did appeare, 


With ghaſtfull lookes and dreadfull drery head; 
For from her back her garments ſhe did teare, 


And from her head oft rent her ſnarled hairc ; 


In her right hand a fire-brand ſhe did toſſe 
About her head, till roaming here and there; 

As a diſmayed deere in chace emboſt, 
Forgetful of his ſafety hath his right way loſi, 


$ 65. Grant. 
—HIS monſtrous enem 
With ſturdy ſteps came ſtalking in his ſiglit, 
An lydcous giant horrible and hie, rk 
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u with his talneſs ſeem'd ſky; | 
That with his talneſs ſeem'd to threat the ſæy; Ma wiſe ſouthſayer ſeeing ſo ſad a fight, 


The ground eke groned under him for dreed; 
His living like ſaw never living eye, 

Ne durſt behold ; his ſtature did exceed 
The height of three the talleſt ſons of mortal ſeed. 


8 66, Ghuttony. 
ND by his fide rode loathſome Gluttony, 
# & Peformed creature, on a filthy ſwine, 

His belly was up-blown with luxury, 
And cke with fatnets ſwollen were his eyne: 
And hke a crane his neck was long and fine, 

With which he ſwallowed up exceflive feaf, 
For want whereof poor people oft did pine; 

And ail the way, molt like a brutiſh beaſt, 
He tpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteaſt. 


In green vine leaves he was right fitly clad, 
For other clothes he could not wear for heat, 

And on his head an ivy girlond had, 
From under which falt trickled down the ſweat ; 
Still as he rode he fomewhart did car, 

And in his hand did bear a bouzing cann, 

On which he ſupt fo oft, that on his ſeat 
His drunken corſe he ſcarce upholden can, 
In ſhape and life more like a mouſter than a man. 


Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 
And cke unable once to ſtirre or go; 

Not meet to be a councet to a king, 
Whoes minde in meat and drink was drowned fo; 
Full of diſeuſe was his carcaſſe blue, 

And a dry dropſy thro' his fle ſh did flow, 
Which by miſdiet daily greater grew: 
Such one was Gluttony, the ſecond of that crew. 


| § 67. Greedineſs. 
THAT is the Gulfe of Greedineſs, they ſay, 
That deep engorgeth all this world's prey: 
Which having ſwallowed up exceflively, 

He ſoon in vomit up again doth lay, 
And helcheth forth his ſuperfluitie, 
That all the ſeas for fear doe ſcem away to fly. 


z 


h 68. Graef. . 
N EXT him went Grief and Fury mateht yfere; 
Griefe, all in fable ſorrow fuliy clad, _ 
Down-hanging his dull head with heavy cheere, 
Yet inly being more than ſeemly ſad: 
A pair of pincers in his hand he had, | | 
With which he pinced people to the heart, 
That from thenceforth a wretched life they had, 
In wilful languor and conſuming ſmart, | 
Dying cach day with inward wounds of dolours: 
dart. 


— 


1 $ 69, Griffon, 
A® when a griflon ſeized on his prey, 
11 A dragon fierce encountreth in his, flight. 
Thro' wildeſt ay re making his idle way, 
That would his rightful ravine rend away; 


.| And mighty woods, which did the valley ſhade, 


| With gentle murmur that his courſe they did 


| Righr hard it was for wight that did it heare, 


With hedious 1:orrour, both together ſmight, 


731k 
And ſouce ſo fore, that they the heavens affray. 


The amazed vulgar tells of warres and mortal fight. 


— 


$ 70. Grove. 


JNTO that forreſt farre they thence him led, 
Where was their dwelling, in a pleaſant glade 
With mountains round about environed, 


And like a ftately theatre it made, 
Spreading it ſelf into a ſpatious plaine, 

And in the midſt a little tiver plaid 
Emongſt the pumyſtones, which ſeem'd toplaine 


reftraine.- 


Enforc't to ſeek ſome covert nigh at hand, 
A ſhady grove not farre away they ſpide, 
That promis't ayde the tempeſt to withſtand ; 
Whoes lofty trees yclad with ſummer's pride, 
Did ſpread to broad that heaven's light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any ſtarre: 
And all within were paths and alleies wide, 

With footing worne, and leading inward farre: 
Faire harboure, that them ſeemes; ſo in they 


entred are, | 
$ 71. Harmony. ; 
FF TSOONES they heard a moſt melodious 
ſound, 


Of all that mote delight a dainty eare, 
Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save 1n this paradiſe, be heard elſewhere : 


Jo read what manner muſick that mote be: 
For all that pleaſing is to living eare, 
Was there conforted in one harmonie, 
Birds, voices, inſtruments, windes, waters, —all 
A | 
The joyous birds, ſarouded in chearful ſhade, 
Their notes unto the voyce attempred ſweet z 
The angel call ſoft treambling voyces made 
To the initruments divine reſpondence meet: 
The filver ſounding inſtruments did meet 
With the baſe murmure of the waters fall: 
The warers fall, with difference diſcreet, | 
Now ſoft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind lowe anſwering to all. 


$ 72. Hearing. 
PHE ſecond bulwarke was the hearing ſenſe, 
Gainſt which the ſecond troupe aſſigument 
makes; J 
Deformed creatures, in ſtrange difference, 
Some having heads like harts; ſome like to ſnakes, 
Somelike wild bores laterous'd out of the breakes, 
Slandrous reproches, and fou'e infamies, 
Leaſings, backbitings, and vain-glorious crakes, 
Bad counſels, prayſes, and falſe flatteries, 
All thoſe againſt that fort did bend their bat- 
terles. . . c 
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$ 73. Hermitage. 
A LITTLE lowly hermitage it was, 
4 Down in a dale hard by a foreſt fide, 
Farre from reſort of people that did paſs 
In travell ro and fro: a little wide 
There was an holy chappell edified, 
W herein the hermit duly went to ſay 
Nis holy things each morn and cven tide : 
Thereby a cryſtal ſtreame did gently play, 
Wnich from a ſacred fountain welled forth away. 
He thence led me into this hermitage, 
Letting his ſteeds to graze. upon the green; 
Small was his houſe, and like a little cage, 


For His own turne, yet inly neat and clean, 


Deckt with green boughes, and flowers gay bc 
ſcene ; 
Therein hothem fall faire did entertaine, 
Not with ſuch forged ſhowes, as futer beene 
For courting foals that courtifies would faine, 
But with entire affection, and appearance plaine. 


. LL, 


; $ 74 Hippolitrs. 
Holx ros a jolly huntſman was, 
That wont in charot chaſe the foaming boar; 
He all his peers in beauty did ſurpaſs, 
But lady's love, as loſs of time, forbore; 
His wanton ftepdame loved him the more. 
But when ſhe ſaw her offer d ſweet refuſed, 
Her love ſhe turn d to hare, and him before 
His father fizrce, of treaſon falſe: accuſed, 
And with her jealous termes his open ears abuſed. 


Who all in rage his ſea-god fire befonght 
Some curſed vengeance on his fon ro caſt ; 


From furging gulph two monſters ſtraight were 
brouyhr, EIS 
Wich dread whereof his chafing Feeds aghaſt 
Both charot ſwift and huntſman overcaſt ; 
Hrs ly corps on tagged clifts yrent 
Was «. apr Sen. wh — his 3 chaſt 
Scattred on every mountaine, as he went, 


of Hippolytus was left no monument. 


111 


——— 


; $ 75. Honour. 


HOSO in pompe of proud eſtate (quoth the J 
Does ſwim, and bathes himſelt in courtly bliſs, 
Does waſt his daies in darke obſcurity, 


And in oblivion ever buried is: 
Where eaſe abounds, it 's caſic to doe amiſs; 


Hut who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Betaves with cares, cannot fo cafic miſs. 
Abroad in arms, at home in ſtudious kind, 
Who ſeckes with paincfull toile, ſhall honour 
ſooneſt nd. 


In woods, in waves. in wars ſhe wonts to dwell, 
Ard will be found with perill and with painc ; 

Ne can the mau that moulds in idle cell, 
Unto her happy manſion attaine: 


| Before her gate high God did ſweat ordaine, 


And wakeful watches ever to abide; 


But caſie is the way, and paſſage plaine 
© 


{ 


EXTRACTS, Book IV. 


To Pleaſure's palace; it may ſoon be ſpide, 

And day and night her doors to all ſtand open 
wide. 

| $ 76. Hope. | 

WITH him went Hope in rank, a handſome: 


mayd, 

Of chearful look, and lovely to behold ; 

In fiiken ſamile ſhe was light arraid, 
And her faire locks were woven up in gold ; 
She always ſmil'd, and in her hande did hold 

An holy water ſprinkle dipt in deawe, 
[n which ſhe ſprinkled favours manyfold, 

On whome the liſt, and did great liking ſhewe ; 
Great liking unto many, but true love to fewe. 


Another. 


Her youngeſt ſiſter, that Speranza hight, 
Was clad in blew, that her beſeemed well, 
Not all fo chearful ſeemed ſhe of ſight, 
As was her ſiſter ; whether dread did dwell, 
Or anguiſh in her heart, is hard to tell: 
Upon her arme a filver anchor lay, 
Whereon ſhe leaned ever, as befell : 
And ever up to Heaven as the did pray, 
Her ſtedfaſt eyes were bent, ne ſwarved other way, 


8 77. Hydra. 3 
R like the hell- borne Hydra, which they faine, 
That great Alcides whylome over-threw, 
After that he had labour'd long in vaine, 
To crop his thouſand heads, the which ſtill new 
Forth budded, and in greater numbers grew. 


Another. 
Such own it was, as that renowned ſnake 
Which great Alcide: in Stremona flew, 


Long foſter d in the filth of Lerna lake, 


' | Whoſe many heads cut-budding ever new, 


Did breed him endleſs labour to ſubdue, 
—— — — — 
73. Hypocrite, 
A length they chanc't to meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad, 

His feet all bare, his beard all hoarie graie, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had; 
Sober be ſeem'd, and very ſagely ſad, 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in ſhewe, and void of malice bad, 


And all the way he prayed as he went, [pent. 
And often knockt his breaſt, as one that did re- 


C 


© 79. Wllench. 5 
F which the firſt, that all the reſt did guide, 
Was ſluggiſh Idleneſs, the nurſe of fin. ; 
Upon a flothful afs he choſe to ride, | 
Arraid in habit black, and amis thin, 
Like to an holy monk the ſervis to begin, 


And in his hand a porteſſe ſtill he bare, 


That much was worne, but therein little red; 


For of devotion he had little care, 


| Still drown'd in fleep, and moſt of his days dead, 


Scarce 
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| Scarce could he once uphold his heavy head 
To looken whether it were night or day. 
May ſeem the waine was very evil led, 
When ſuch an one had guiding of the way, 


That knew not whether right he went, or elſe That hid no whit her alabaſter ſkin, - 


aſtray. 


From worldly cares himſelf he did efloine, 
And greatly ſhunned manly exerciſe : 

For every work he challenged effoine, 
For contemplation ſake : yet otherwiſe, 
His life he led in lawleſs riotiſe: 

By which he grew to grievious maladie; 
For in his luſtleſs limbs through evil guiſe 

A ſhaking feaver raign'd cootinually : - 
Such one was Idleneſs, firſt of this company. 


$ 80. Ignorance, 


AT laſt, with creeping crooked pace, forth 


came 
An old man, with beard as white as ſnow, 
That on a ſtaffe his feeble ſteps did frame, 
And guide his weary ſteps both to and fro; 
For his eye- ſight him failed long ago: 
And on his arme a bunch of keys he bore, - 
The which, unuſed, ruſt did over-growe : 
Thoſe were the keys of every inward dore 


But he could not them uſe, but kept them Kill For he was falſe, and fraught with fickleneſs, 


in ſore. 


But very uncouth ſight was to behold 
How he did faſhion his untoward pace : 

For as he forward mov'd his footing old, 
So backward ſtill was turn'd his wrinkled face; 
Unlike to men, who ever as they trace, 

Both feet and face one way are wont to lead 
This was the ancient keeper of that place, 

And foſter-father of the giant dead, 
His name Ignaro did his nature right aread. 


ä 


| $ 81. Inconflancy. 
FR thoſe ſame iſlands, ſeeing now and then, 


Are not firme land, or any certein wonre,. 


traine. 
But ſtraggling plots; which to and fro do ronne — — 
In the wide waters: therefore are they hight e 
The Wandring Iſlands: therefore do them N WHV doe wretched men fo much deſire 
ſhonne ; ; | , ſire 
For they have oft drawn many a wandring To draw their days unto the urmolt dave, 


| wight "$427 
Into moſt deadly danger and diſtreſſed plight. 


Vet well they ſeem to him, that farre doth view, 


Both faire and fruitful, and the ground diſpred 
With gratlie green of delectable hew, . 
And the tall trees with leaves unparelled, 
Are deckt with bloſſoms dyed in white and red, 
That mote the paſſengers thereto allure ; 
But whoſoever once hath faſtened 
His foot thereon, may never it recure, 
But wandreth evermore uncertain_and unſure, 


$ 82. Incontinence. 
"PHE wanton lady with her lover roſe, 


diſpoſe. 


Upon a bed of roſes ſhe was laid, 

As faint throvgh heat, or dight to pleaſant ſin, 
And was arraid, or rather diſarrad, 

All in a veil of filk and filver thin, 


But rather ſhewd more white, if more might be: 
More ſubtile web Arachne cannot ſpin, ö 
Nor the nne nets which oftwe woven ſee 


Of ſcorched dew, do not in th' air more lightly 
fice. 


$ 83. Lecbery. 
AND next to him rode luſtfull Lechery, 
Upon a bearded goat, whoes rugged haire, 
And whaley eyes (the ſigne of iealouſie) | 
Was like the perſon {c1f whom he did beare ; 
Who rough, and black, and filthy did appeare, 
Unſcemly man to pleaſe fair lady's eye; 
Vet he of ladys oft was loved dear, | 
When fairer faces were bid ſtanden by: 


O who does know the bent of woman's fan- 
taſie? 


In a green gowne he clothed was full faire, 
Which underneath did hide his filthineſs, 

And in his hand a burning heart did bare, 
Full of vaine follies, and new fangleneſs: _ 


And learned had to love with ſecrett lookes, 
And well could dance and fing with ruefulneſs, 

And fortunes tell, and read in loveing books, 
And thouſand other waies, to bait his fleſhly 

| hooks. LE, ? 

Inconſtant man, that loved all he faw, 

And lufted after all that he did love, 

Ne would his looſer life be tied to law, . 
Butjoy'd weak women's hearts to tempt and prove, 
If from their loyal loves he might them move; 

Which lewdnefsfill'd him with reproachful paine 
Of that foul evill which all men reprove, 

That rots the marrow and conſumes the braine : 
Such one was Lechery, the third of all this 


4 
* 
, 


And doe not rather with them foon expire, 

Knowing the miſery of their eſtate. | 

| And thouſand perils which them ſtill awaite, . 
Tofling themſelves like a boat amid the maine 

That every hour they knock at deathes gate? 
And he.that happy ſeemes, and leaſt in paine, 


Yet is as nigh lis end, as he that moſt doth 
plaine. - n 


The whiles ſome one did chaunt this lovely lay: 
Ah ſee, who fo faire thing doſt faine to ſee, 

In ſpringing flowre the image of thy day; 
All fee thy virgin roſe, how ſweetly ſhee - 
Doth firſt peep forth with baſhful modeſtie, 

That fairer ſeems, the leſs you ſee her maz 
Lo, ſee ſoon after, how more bold and free 


Whoes ſleepy head ſhe in her lap did ſoft] Her bared boſom the doth broad dif lay ; 


Lo, ſee ſoon after, how ſhe fades and falls away. 
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So paſſeth in the paſſing of a day, . 
Of mortal life the leafe. the bud. the flowre, 
Ne more doth flourith after firſt decay, 
That earft was ſought to deck both bed and bowre 
Of many a lady, and many a paramoure : 
Gather the roſe of love, whilſt yet is time, 
Whilf loving thou mayſt loved be with equa) 
Llane. | 


_— 


7 $ 85. Lion. ; 
J IKE as a lion that by chaunce doth fall 
Into the hunter's toyle, doth rage and roare, 
In royal heart diſdaining to be thrall : 
Bur all in vaine ; for what might one do more ? 
They _ him taken captive, tho' it grieve him 
| ſore. | 


| Anather. 

Like as a lion, whoes imperial powre 
A proud rebellious unicorn deties, 

T* avoid the raſh aſſault and wrathful ftowre 
Of his fierce foe, him to a tree applies, | 


And when him running in full courſe he ſpics, | 


He flips afide ; the whiles that furious beaft 
His precious horne, ſought of his enemies, 
Strikes in the ſtock, ne thence can be releaſt, 


But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous 


—_— 


$ 86. Love. 
O SACRED fire that burneſt mightily 
In living 49 th ro firſt above, 
Emongft th eternal ſpheres and lamping {ky, 
And thence pour'd into men, which men cal! 
love ; 
Not that ſame which doth baſe affections move 
In brutiſh mindes, and filthy luſt inflame ; 
But that ſweet fit, that does true beauty love, 
And choſeth vertue for his deareſt dame, 
Whence fpring all noble deeds, and never-dymg 
fame. 


Well did antiquitie a god thee deeme, 
That ever mortal minds has ſo great might, 
To order them as beſt to thee doth ſceme, 
And all their actions to direct aright ; 
The fatal purpoſe of divine foreſight 
Thou doſt effect in deſtined deſcents, 
Throv gh deep impreſſion of thy ſecret might; 
And ſtirredſt up the heroes high intents, 
Which the late world admires for wondrous 
monuments. ; 


Wondrous it is to ſee in diverſe mindes, 
How diverſly Love doth his pageants plzy, 
And ſhews his power in variable kinds: 
The baſer wit, whoes idle thoughts alway, 


- Are wont to cleave unto the lowly clay, 


It ſtirreth up to ſenſual deſire, 

And in lewd ſloth to waſt its careleſs day; 
Bur in brave ſprite it kindles goodly fire, 
That to all high deſert and honour doth aſpire. 

Ne ſuffereth uncomely idlencſs | 
In his free thought to build her ſluggiſh neſt ; 
Ne ſuſfereth it thought of ungentlencſo, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV, 
Ever to creep into his noble breft ; 
But to the Higheſt and the worthieſt $ 
Lifreth it up, that elſe would lowly fall: 
It lets not fall, it lets it not to reſt: | 
It lets not ſcarce this prince to breath at all, 
But to his firſt purſuit him forward fill doth 


call, 


g C 87. Macdinefe. 
WITH hundred iron chains he did him bind, 
And hundred knorts that did him fore con- 
ſtraine: | 
Yet his great iron teeth he ſtill did grinde, 
And grimly gnaſh, threatning revenge in vaine : 
His burning eyn, whom bloudy ftrakes did ftaine, 
Stared full wide, and threw forth ſparks of fire; 
And more for ranke deſpight, then for great paine, 
Shak'r his long locks, colour's like copper wire, 
And bit his tawny beard to ſhew his raging ire, 


r 


8 88. Maſtiff. 
LINE as a maitiffe, having at a bay 
A ſalvage bull, whocs crucl hornes do threat 
Deſperate danger, if he them aſſay, 
Traceth his ground, and round about doth beat, 
To ſpy where he may ſome advantage get; 
The whilſt the beaſt doth rege and loudly roar, 


$ 89. Mediocrity, 
OF ſecond ſiſter, who did far excel 
The other two; Medina was her name, 

A ſober, fad, and comely courteous dame; 

Who rich array'd, and yet in modeſt guize, 
In goodly garments, that her well became, 

Faire marching forth in honourable wiſe, 
Him at the threſhold met, and well did enter- 


4 prize. 


She led him up into a goodly bowre, 
And comeiy courted with mect modeſtie, 

Ne in her {peeM, ne in her haviour, 
Was lightneſs ſcene, or looſer vanitie, 
But gratious womanhood, and gravitie, 
Above the reaſon of her youthful years: 
Her golden locks ſhe roundly did uptie 

In brayded trammells, that no looſer hares 
Did out of order ſtray about her dainty eares, 


Berwixt them both the fair Medina ſate, 
With ſober grace, and goodly cariage: 
With cquall meaſure the doth moderate 
The ſtrong extremities of their outrage ; 
That forward pair the ever would aflwage, 
When they would ſtrive due reafon to exceeds 
But that ſame froward twaine would accourage, 
And of her plenty adde unto their need : 


So kept ſhe them in order, and her ſelf in heed. 


— — 


| & 90. Mercy. : 
THEY, paſſing by, were guided by degree. 
Unto the prefiance of that gratious queen : 
Who fatc on high, that the might all men ſce, 
: An 


H 


ce, 


nd 
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And might of all men royally be ſeene, 
Upon a throne of gold full bright and ſheene; 
Adorned all with gemmes of endleſs price, 
As either might for wealth have gotten been, 
Or could be fram'd by workman's rare device; 
And all emboſt with lyons and with fowre de lice. 


And over all her cloth of ſtate was ſpred, 
Not of rich tifſew, nor of cloth of gold, 

Nor of ought elſe that may be richeſt red, 
But like a cloud, as likeſt may be told, 


That her broad ſpreading wings did wide unfold ; 


Whoſe ſkirts were bordercd with bright ſunny 
| beames, | 
Gliftring like gold, amongſt the plights enrold, 
And here and there ſhooting forth ſilver ſtreames, 
Mongſt which crept little angels thro' the glitter- 
ing gleames. | 


Seemed thoſe little angels did uphold 
The cloth of fate, and on their purpled wings 


Did bear the pendants, thro' their nimbleſs bold, 


Beſides a thouſand more of ſuch, as ſings 
Hymnes to high God, and carols heavenly things, 
Encoinpaſſed the throne, on which ſhe ſate : 
She angel-like, the heir of ancient kings 
And mighty conquerors, in royal ftate, 


Whilſt kings and Cæſars at her feet did them 


proſtrate, | 
Thus ſhe did ſit in ſovereign majeſtie, 
Holding a ſceptre in her royal hand, 
The ſacred pledge of peace and clemencie, 


With which high God had bleſt her happy land, 


laugre ſo many foes which did withſtand. 
But at her feet her ſword was likewiſe layd, 
Whoes long reſt ruſted the bright ſteely brand, 


Yet when as foes enforc't, or friends ſought ayde, 
She could it ſternly draw, that all the world dif- 


maide. | 
And round about before her feet there ſate 


A beautie of faire virgins clad in white, 

That goodly ſeem' d t' adorne her royal ſtate, 
All lovely daughters of high Jove, that hight 
Lite, by him begot in love's delight, 

Upon the righteous Themis: thoſe they ſay 


Sith in th' Almighties everlaſting ſeat | 

She firſt was bred, and borne of heavenly race; 
From thence pour'd down on men, by influence 
| of grace. | 


For if that virtue be of that great might, _ 
Which from juſt verdict will for nothing ſtart, 
But to preſerve inviolated right, 
Oft ſpoils the principal to fave the part; 
So much more then is that of powre and art, 
That ſeekes to fave the ſubject of her ſkill, 
Vet never doth for doom of right depart : 
As it is greater praiſe to ſave, than ſpill; 
And better to reforme, than to cur off the ill. 


$C 91. Minerva. 
LEE as Minerva, being late return'd 
From flaughter of the gian's conquered ; © 
Where proud Encelade, whoſe wide noſetrils 
burn'd 

With breathed flames, like to a farnace red, 
Transfixed with his ſpear, down tumbled dead 
From top of Hemus, by him heaped hie, 
Hath loos'd her helmet from her lofty head, 

And her Gorgonian ſhield gins to untie 
From her left arme, to reſt in glorious victorie. 


| $ 92. Morning. 72 
| A T laſt foir Heſperus, in his higheſt ky 
Had ſpent his lamp, and brought forth dawn- 
ing light. 
Then up he roſe, and clad him haſtily ; 
The dwarfe him brought his ſteed: fo both away 
did fly. | 
Anotber. 1 
Now when the roſy- finger'd morning faire, 
Weary of aged Tithon's ſaffron bed, 
Had ſpred her purple robe thro' deawy aire, 
And the high hills Titan diſcovered, 
The royal virgin ſhook her drowſy head. 


1 Another. 
1 At laſt, the golden oriental gate 
Of greateſt heaven gan to open faire, 


Upon Jove's judgment-ſcat waite day and night, 
And when in wrath he threats the world's decay, 
They doe his anger calme, and cruel vengeance 
ſtay. | | 
They alſo doe, by his divine permiſſion, | 
Upon the thrones of mortal princes tend. 
And often treat for pardon and remiſſion 
To ſuppliants through frailtie which offend ; 
Thoſe did upon Marcillae's throne attend : 
Juſt Dice, wiſe Eunomie, mild Eirene ; 
And them amongſt, her glory to commend, 
Sate goodly Temperance, m garments clene, - 
And ſacred Reverance, yborne of heavenly ſtrene. 


Some clerkes doe doubt in their deviceful art, 
hether this heavenly thing, whereof I treat, 
To weeten, mercy, be of juſtice part, 
Or drawne forth from her by divine-cxtreate. 
This well I wote, that ſure ſhe is as great, 
And meriteth to have as high a place, 


N 


And Phœbus freſh, as bridegrome to his mate, 


Came dancing forth, ſhaking his deawy heare : 


And hurles his gliſtering beams thro? gloomy aire. 
| Another. | 
Soon as the fiery ſtreakes with purple beam 
Diſperſe the ſhadowes of the miſty night, 
And Titan playing on the eaſterne ſtreames, 
Gan cleare the deawy aire with ſpringing light : 
So ſoon as day, forth dawning from the eaſt, 
Night's humid curtaine from the heavens with- 
drew, 
And early calling forth both man and beaſt, 
Commanded them their daily workes renew. 
—— —  ©__ 
$ 93- Mountain. 
II. was an hill plac't in an open plaine, 
That round about was bordered-with.a wood 
Of matchleſs height, that ſegm'd th' earth to diſ- 
daine, 
In 


1 —ũ—U— —— — path @et—n a - 


So pleaſantly the hill, with equal height, 
Therefore it rightly cleeped was Mount Acidale. 


That on their naſty bits did champ, as they were 
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In which all trees of honour ſtately ſtood, | 
And did all winter as in ſummer bud, 


Spreading pavilions for the birds ro bowre, 
Which in their lowly branches ſung aloud, 


And in their tops the ſoaring hauke did towre, 
Sitting like king of fowles in majeſty and powre. 
And at the foot thereof, a gentle flood 
His ſil ver waves did ſoftly tumble down, 
Unmarr'd with ragged moſs or filthy mud; 
Ne mote wild beaſts, ne mote the ruder clowne 
Thereto approach, ne filth mote therein drowne : 
But nymphs and faeries by the bankes did ſit, 
In the wood ſhade, which did the waters crowne, 
Keeping all noifome things away. from it, 
And to the waters fall tuning their accents fit. 
And on the top thereof a ſpatious plaine 
Did ſpread itſelf, to ſerve to all delight, 
Either todance, when they todance would faine, 
Or elſe ts courſe about their baſes light; 


Ne ought there wanted, which for pleafure might | 
Dei 


red be, or thence to banith bale : 


Did ſeem to overlook the lowly vale, 


$ $ 94. Mutability.” 
gu is the weakneſs of all mortall hope; 
So fickle is the ſtate of earthly things, 
That ere they come into their aimed ſcope, 
They fall fo ſhort of our fraile reckonings, 
And bring us bale and bitter ſorrowings, 
Inftead of comfort which we ſhould embrace : 
This is the tate of Cæſars and of kings. 
Let none therefore that is in meaner place, 


Too greatly grieve at any his unlucky caſe. 


89 35. Nb. 
WII. grieſly Night, with viſage deadly ſad. 
That Phœbus chearfull face durſt neverview, 
And in a foul black pitchy mantle clad. 
She finds forth comeing from her darkſome mew, 
Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hew. 
Before the dore her iron charot ſtood, 
Already harneſſed for journey new; 
And cole - black ſteeds yborne of helliſh brood, 


wood. 


By this, eternall lamps, where-with high Jove 
Doth light the world, were half yſpent, 

And the maiſt daughters of huge Atlas ſhove 

Into the ocean deep to drive their wearie drove, 

Now when as all the world in ſilence deep 
Yſhrowded was, and every mortal wight 

Was drowned in the depth of deadly fleep. 


Night, thou foule mother of annoyance ſad, 
Sitter of heavy death, and nurſe of woe, 
Which waſt begot in heaven, but for thy bad 
And brutiſn ſhape, thruſt downe to hell below, 
Where, by the grim floud of Cocytus ſlowe, 
That dwelling is Herebus' black hous, 


XTRACTS, Boon IV. 
(Black Herebus, thy huſband, is the foe 


Of all the Gods) where thou ungracious, 
Half of thy days doeſt lead in horrour hedeous, 


W hat had th Eternal Maker need of thee, 
The world in his continual courſe to keep, 
That doeſt all things deface, ne letteſt ſce 
The beautie of his work ? Indeed in ſleep 
The flothful body doth love to ſteep 
His luftleſs limbs, and drowne his baſer mind, 
Doth praiſe thee oft, and oft from Stygian deep 
Calls thee his goddeſs, in his errour blind, 
And great dame Nature's hand-maid chearing 
every kind. 
But well I wote, that to an heavy heart 
Thou art the root and nurſe of bitter cares, 
Breeder of new, renewer of old ſmarts 
Inflead of reſt, thou lendeſt ray ling tears, 
And dreadful viſions, in the which alive, 
The dreary image of ſad Death appears : 
So from the warie ſpirite thou doſt drive 
Deſired reſt, and men of happineſs deprive. 


Under thy mantle black there hidden lye, 
Light-ſhunning theft, and trayterous intent, 
Abhorred bloudſhed, and vile felony, _ 
Shamefull deceipt, and danger iminent, 
Foule horror, and eke helliſh dreriment : 
All theſe (I wote) in thy protection bee, 
And light doe ſhunne, for fear of being ſhent : 
For, light ylike is loth'd. of them and thee, 
And all _ lewdneſs love, doe hate the light 
to ſee. 


For day diſcovers all diſhoneſt waves, 
And ſheweth each thing as it is indeed; 
The prayſes of high God he fair diſplayes, 
And his large bounty rightly doth arecd, 
Days blefled children be the bleſſed ſeed, 
Which darkneſs ſhall ſubdue, and heaven win: 
Truth is his daughter, he her ſirſt did breed, 
Moft ſacred virgin, without ſpot or fin : 
Our life is day; but death with darkneſs dotk 
begin. 

Now gan the humid vapour ſhed the ground 
With pearly dew, and the earth's gloomy ſhude 
Did dim the brightneſs of the welkin round, 

That every bird and beaſt awarned made 


To ſhrowd themſelves, while ſleep their ſenſes did 


invade. 
| 1 
8 96. Occaſſon. | 
A ND him behind, a wicked hagg did ſtalke, 
ln ragged robes, and filthy difarray ; 
Her other leg was lame, that ſhe no'te walk, 
But on a ſtaff her feeble ſteps did ſtay; 
Her locks, that loathly were, and hoary grey, 
Grew all afore, and looſely hung vnroll'd ; 
But all behind was bald, and worn away, 
That none thereof could ever taken hold, [old. 
And eke her face ill-favour'd, full of wrinkles 


And ever as ſhe went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach, and terms of vilc 96 

Provoking him, by her outrageous talk, 
To heap more vengeance on that wretched wight. 


N ; Some . 


nt. 
je · 


Sometimes ſhe raught him ſtones, Where with to 
ſmite, t 
Sometimes her ſtaff, tho' it her own leg were, 
Wirhouten which ſhe could not go upright; 
Ne evil means ſhe did forbeare, [ reare. 
That might him move to wrath, and indignation 


$ 97. Palace of Sleep. 


| TP? Morpheus” houſe doth haſtily repaire : 


Amid the bowels of the earth full ſteep 

And lowe, where dawning day doth never peep, 
His dwelling is; there Thetys his wet bed 

Doth ever waſh, and Cynthia ſtill doth ſteep 
In filver dew his ever drouping head, | 
Whiles ſad night over him her mantle black doth 

ſpread. 

Whoſe double gates he findeth locked faſt, 
The one faire fram'd with burniſh'd ivory, 

The other all with ſilver over-caſt; 
And wakefull dogges before them farre doe lye, 
Watching to baniſh Care their enemy, 
Who oft is wont to trouble gentle ſleep. _ 
By them the ſpright doth paſs in quietly, [deep 
And unto Morpheus comes, whom drownded 
In drowhie fit he finds: of nothing he takes keep. 


And more to lull him in his ſlumbers ſoft, 


A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling 
down, 
And ever drizling raine upon the loſt, 
Mixt withamurmuring wind, muchlike the ſound 
Of ſwarming bees, did cait him in a {woone : 
No other noiſe, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
As (till are wont t' annoy the walled town, . 
Might there be heard: but carcieſs quiet lies, 
Wrapt in eternal filence, farre from enemies. 


& 98. Tyger. 
S when two tygers, pinch'd with hunger's rage, 
* + Have by good fortune found ſome beaſt's freſh. 
ſpoyle, 

On which they ween their famin to aiſwage, 
And gaine a feaſtful guerdon of their toyle, 
Potli falling out, do ſtir up ſtrife-full broyle, 
And cruell battel 'twixt themſelves do make. 
Whiles neither lets the other touch the ſpoyle, 

But either ſdeignes with other to partake. 


Another. 


As when a tyger and a lyoneſs 
Are met a ſpoyling of tome hungry prey, 
Both challenge it with equal greedinels : 
But firſt the tyger clawes thereon did lay; 
And therefore, loth to loos her right away, 
D-th in defence thereof full Rovtly ſtond: 
To which the lyon ſtrongly doth gainſay, 
That ſhe to hunt the beaſt fictt took in hond; 
Aud therefore ought it have, where ever ſhe it 
. found. 


Re th 


——C 


— 


W 8 99: Winds. 
— LIKE as a boilt'rous wind, hid, 
Wach in th' carth's hollow caves hath long been 


* 
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And ſhut up faſt within her priſons blind, 
Makes the huge element againſt her kind 


'To move, and tremble as it were aghaſt, 


Untill that it an iſſue forth may find, 
Then forth it breakes, and with his furious bleſt 
Confounds both land and ſeas, and ſky doth overcaſt. 


§ 100. Sun. 


AS when two Suns appear in th' azure ſky, 
Mounted in Phœbus' chariot fierie bright: 
Both darting forth faire beames toeach man's eye, 
And both adorn'd with lamps of flaming light, 
All that behold ſuch ſtrange prodigious fight, 
Not knowing nature's work, nor what to weene, 
Are wrapt with wonder and with rare affright. 


Pay 


$ tot. Phaeton, 


FR XCEEDING fhone, like Phoebus! faireſt 
| childe, 


That did preſume his father's fierie waine, 


And flaming mouthes of ſteeds unwonted wild, 
Thro' higheft heaven with weaker hand to raine ; 
Proud of ſuch glory and advancement vaine, 

While fiathing beams doe daze his feeble eyen, 
He leaves the wilkin way moſt beaten plaine, 

And wrapt with whirling wheels enflame the 

cn 
\With fire not made to burn, but fairly fortoſhine, 


| $ 102. Sig be. 


PHE firſt troupe was a monſtrovs tabblement 
Of fowle miſhapen wights, of which ſome were 
leaded like owles, wich beakes uncomely bent, 


Others like dogs, others like gryphons dreare, 


And ſome had wings, and fone had clawes to teare, 
And every one of them had lynces eyes, 
And every one did bowe and azrowes beare. 
All thoſe were lawleſs luſts, corrupt envies, 
And cevetous afpects, all cruel enemies. 


Thoſe ſame againſt the bulwarke of the ſight 


Did lay ſtrong ſiege, and battailous aſſault, 


Ne once did yield it reſpit day nor night, , 
But ſoon as Titan gan his head exault, 
And ſoon again as he his light withhault, 
Their wieked engines they againſt it bent: 
Thar is, each thing by which the eyes may fault z 
But rwo than all more huge and violent, | 
Beauty and money, they that bulwark ſorely rent. 


„„ 
32 


$ 193. Slander, 


g9 when that foret they had paſfed well, . 
A little cottage farre ak ſpide, 


To which they drew, ere night upon them fell y 
And entering in, ound none therein abide, 
But an old woman fitting there beſide, 

Upon the ground, in ragged rude attire, 
qe ſilthy locks about her ſcattered wide, 

3 | | 


Gnawing 


* 
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Gnawing her nay les for felneſs and for ire, 
And thereout ſucking venom to her parts intire. 


A foule and loathly creature ſure in fight, 

And in conditions to be loath'd no leſs: 

For ſhee was ſtuft with rancour and deſpiht 
Up to the throat; that oft with bitterneſs 
It forth would break, and guſn in great excels, 

Pouring out ſtreames of poyſon and of gall, 
Gain all that truth or virtue doe profeſſe; 

Whome ſhe with leeſings lewdly did miſcall, . 
And wickedly back-bite : her name men Slander 


Her nature is, all goodneſs to abuſe, 
And cauleleſs crimes continually to frame; 
With which ſhe guiltleſs — 1 may accuſe, 
And ſteale av ay the crowne of their good name: 


Ne ever kniglit ſo bold, ne ever dame 


So chaſt and loyall liv'd, but ſhe would firive 
With forged caule them falſely to defame : 
Ne ever thing was done fo well alive, 
But ſhe with blame would blot, and of 

praiſe deprive. 
Her words were not as common words are ment, 
T* expreſs the meaning of the inward minde; 
But noiſome breath, and poys nous ſpirit ſent 
From inward parts, with cancar'd malice lind, 
And breathed forth with blaſt of bitter winde; 
Which paſſing thro” the cares, would pearce the 
heart, 8 
And wound the ſoul it ſelf with grief unk ind: 
For, like the ſtings of aſpes, that kill with fmarr, 


duc 


Her ſpightful words did prick and wound the | 


inner part. 


— — 5Y 104. Storm. 
HEE cryd-, as rageing ſeas are wont to rore, 
When wintry forme his wrathfull wreck docs 
threat, | 
The rolling billews beat the ragged ſhore, 
As they the earth would e ee A her ſeat, 


And greed gulf does pape. as he would cat 


His neighbour element in his revenge : 
Then gin the bluſtering breathren boldly threat, 
To move the world from off his ſtedfaſt henge, 
And boy ſtrous battell make, each other to avenge. 


Another. 


Like to a ftorm that hovers under ſkie 
Long here and there, aud round about doth flie, 


At length breaks down in raine, and haile, and flect, 
Firſt from one coaſt, till nought thereof be dty; 


And then another, till that likewiſe fleet; 
And ſo from fide to fide, till all the world be wert. 


& 195. Superſflition. 


V HERE tharold woman day and night did pray 


ſay. 
And thrice nine hundred Aves ſhe was BP 


| * Upoa her beades devoutly penitent ; 
Nine hundred Pater-nefters every day, 


And to augment her painefull penance more, 
Thrice every week in aſhes ſhe did fit, 
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And next her wrinkled {kin rough ſackcloth wore, 
And thrice three times did faſt from any bit. 


Upon the image with his naked blade 

Three times, as in defiance, there he ſtroke; 

And the third time, out of an hidden ſhade, 

There forth iſſucd from under the altar ſmoake 

A dreadful fiend, with foul deformed look, 
That ſtretcht it ſelf, as it had long lain ſtill; 

That her long taile and feathers . ſhook, 

Thar all the temple did with terror fill; 

Vet bim novght terrified, that feared nothing ill. 


An huge great beaſt it was, when it in length 
Was ſtretched forth, that nigh fill'd all the place, 
And ſcem'd io be of infinite great ſtrength; 
Horrible, hideous, and of helliſh race, 

Borne of the brooding of Echidna baſe, 

Or other like infernall furies kind: 

For of a maide ſhe had the outward face, 

To hide the horrour which did lurk behind, 
The better to beguile whom ſhe fo fond did find, 


Thereto the body of a dog ſhe had, 
Full of fell ravin and fierce greedineſs ; 

A lyon's clawes with power and rigour clad, 
To rend and teare what fo ſhe can oppreſs; 
And dragon's taile, whoes ſting without redreſs 
Full deadly wounds, when ſo it is empight; 
An eagle's wings for ſcope, and ſpeedineſs, 
That nothing may eſcape her ravemng might, 

Whereto the ever liſt to make her hardy flight 


Much like in foulneſs and deformitie | 
Unto that monſter, whom the Theban knight 
The father of that fatal progeny, 
Made kill herſelf for very heart's defpight, 
That he had read her riddle, which no wight 
Could ever looſe, bur ſutfred deadly doole: 
So alfo did this monſter uſe hke ſlight 
To many a one, which came into her ſchoul, 
W hom ſhe did put to death, deceived like a fool, 


| $ 106. Suſpicion. 
UT he was foule, ill-favoured, and grim, 
Under his eye-brows looking ſtill aſcaunce; 
And ever as Diſſemblance laught on him, 
He lowr'd on her with dangerous eye - glance, 
Shewing his nature in his countenance; 
His rolling eyes did never reſt in place, 
But walkt each way for fcar of hid miſchance, 
Holding a lattice till before his face, 
Thro' which he ſtill did peep as forward he did 


pals. | 


8 107, Venus. | 
RIG UT in the midſt the goddeſſe ſelf did ſtand, 


Upon an altar of ſome coltly maſſe, 
Whoes ſubſtance was uneath to underſtand; 
For neither precious ſtones, nor durefull braſſe, 
Nor ſhining gold, nor mouldring clay it was; 
But yet more rare and pretious to eſteeme, 
Pure in aſpect, and like to cryſtall glaſs; 
Yet glaſs was not, if one did rightly deem; 
Bur being faire and brittle, likeft glaſs did _ . 
u 


d 
It. 
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| Whoes height all Epheſus did over-fee, 


One of the world's {even wonders ſaid to be, | 
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But it in ſhape an beauty did excel] 
All other idols which the heathen adore; 

Farre paſſing that, which by ſurpaſſing kill 
Phidias did make in Paphos iſle of yore, 
With which that wretched Greeke that life forlore 

Did fall in love : yet this much fairer ſhined, 
But covered with ſlender veile atore, 

And both her feet and legs together twined 
Were with a ſnake, whocs head and taile were faſt 

combined. 


The cauſe why ſhe was covered with a veile, 
Was hard to know, for that her prieſts the ſame 
From people's knowledge labour'd to conceale. 
But footh it was not ture for womaniſh ſhame, 
Nor any blemiſh which the worke mote blame; 

But for (they ſay) ſhe hath both kinds in one, 
Both male and female, both under one name: 

She fire and mother is herſelf alone; 

Begets, and eke conceives, ne needeth other none. 


And all abont her neck and ſhoulders flew 
A flock of little loves, and ſports and joyes, 

With nimble wings of gold and purple hew ; 
Whoes ſhapes ſeem'd not like to terreſtrial boyes, 
But like to angels playing heavenly toyes; 

The whilſt their clder brother was away, 
Cupid, their elder brother ; he enjoys 

The wide kingdome of love with lordly ſway, 

And to his law compels all creatures to obey. 


And all about her altar fcatter'd lay 
Great fortz of lovers pitiouſly complaining, 
Some of their loſs, ſome of their love's delay, 
Some of their pride, ſome paragons diſdaining, 
Some fearing fraude, ſome fraudulently fayning, 
As ever one had caufe of good or ill. 


8 108. 
THE templeof great Venus, that 1s hight 
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Poudred with pearl and ſtone; and all her 
| gowne = 

Enwoven was with gold, that raught full low 

adowne. 
On either fide of her two young men ſtood, 

Both ſtrongly arm'd, as fearing one another, 
Yet were they brethren both of halfthe blood, 

Be gotten by two fathers of one mother, 

Though of contrary natures each to other: 

T he one of them hight Love, the other Hate. 

Hate was the elder, Love the younger brother.; 
Vet was the younger ſtronger in his ſtate 

Than th' elder, and him maſtred fill in all de- 
| bate. 


Nath'leſs that dame ſo well them tempred both, 
Thar ſhe them forced hand to join in hand, 

Albe that Hatred was thereof full loth, 
And turn'd his face away as he did ſtand, 
Unwilling to behold that lovely band. 

Yet the was of fuch grace and vertuous might, 
That her commandment he could not withſtand, 

But bit his lip for felonous deſpight, | 
And gnaſht his iron tuſks at that diſpleaſiug 

ſight. 


Concord ſhe cleeped was in common reed, 


Mother of bleſſed Peace, and Friendſhip true; 


They both her twins, both born of heavenly ſeed, 
And ſhe herſelf likewiſe divinely grew; 
The which right well her works divine did ſhew: 

For ſtrength, and wealth, and happineſs ſhe lends, 
And ftrife, and war, and anger, does ſubdue : 

Of little, much, of foes ſhe maketh friends, 
And to afflicted minds ſweet reſt and quiet ſends. 


By her the heaven is in his courſe contained 


Temple of Venus. © | And all the world in ſtate unmoved ſtands, 


As their Almighty Maker firſt ordained, 
And bound them with inviolable bands; 


Fhe queen of beauty, and of love the} Elſe would the waters overflow the lands, 


mother, ; hes | ö 
There worſhipped of every living wight; | 
Whoſe goodly workmanſhip farre paſt all other | 


And fire devour the aire, and hell them quite, 
But that ſhe holds them with her bleſſed hands. 
She is the nurſe of pleaſure and delight, f 


That ever were on earth, all were they ſet to- And unto Venus grace the gate doth open 


gether, ; : 
Not that ſame famous temple of Diane, 


And which all Aſia fought with vows profane, | 


Might match with this by many a degree: 
Nor that, which that wiſe king of Juric 
framed, ; 

With endleſs coſt to be the Almighty's ſee; _ 
Nor all that elſe through all the world 1s 
named 4 ah : 

To all the heathen gods, might like to this be 

clamed. 


I, much admiring that ſo goodly frame, 

Unto the porch approacht, which open ſtood, 
But therein ſat an amiable dame, 

That ſeem'd to be of very ſober moed, 


: 


right. 


Into the inmoſt temple thus I came, 


W tich fuming all with frankenſenſe I found, 


And odours rifing from the altars flame; 
Upon an hundred marble pillers round, 
The roof up high was reared from the ground, 
All deckt with crowns, and chains, and girs 
londs gay, I 
A thoufand precious gifts worth many a pound, 
The which ſad lovers for their vowes did pay; 
And all the ground was ftrew'd with flowers as 
freſh as May. 


An hundred altars round about were ſer, « 
All flaming with their ſacrifices fire, 

| That with the ſteme thereof the temple ſwet, 
Which roul'd in cloudes, to heaven did aſpire, 


And in her ſemblant ſhew'd great womanhood : | And in them bore true lovers vows entire : 


Strange was her tire; for on her head a crown 


And eke an hundred brazen cauldrons bright, 


She wore, much like unto à Danilk hood, 


To bathe in joy and amorous deſire, 
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Every which was to a damzell hight ; | 
For all the prieſts were damzells, in ſoft linnen 


139. Wrath. 


AFTER that varlet's fight, it was not long 
Exe on the plaine faſt pricking Guion fpide 
One in bright armes em attaileꝗ full trong, 
That as the  axbes beams doe glance and glide 
Upon the trembling wave, fo ſhized bright, 
And round about him threw forth ſparkling fire 
Thot gemed him to enflame on every fide : 
His ſtecd was bloody red, and fomed ire, 
When with the maiſtrivg ſpur he did him 
roughly tire. . : 
Approaching nigh he never ſtaid to greet, 

Ne chaticr words, proud courage to provoke, 
But prick fo fierce, that underneath his feet 
The ſmouldring duſt did round about him ſmoke, 

Both horſe and man nigh able for to choke; 
And fairely couching his ſteel- headed ſpear, 
Him firſt falated with a ſturdy ſtroke. . 


And bim beſide rides fierce revenging Wrath, 
Upon a lyon, loth for to be led; TD 

And in his hand a burning brond he hath, 
The which he brandiſheth about his head; 
His eyes did hurle forth ſparkles fiery red, 

And ftared tern on all that him beheld, 
As aſhes pale of hve, and ſeeming dead; 

And on his dagger ſtil] his hand he held, 
Trembling thro' haſty rage, when choler in him 
| ſwell d. 1 


His ruffin raiment all was ftain'd with blood 
Which he had ſpilt, and all to rage yrent, 
Thro* unadviſed raſhneſs woxen v ood ; - 
For of his hands he had no government, 
Ne car's for bloud in his avengement; 
But when the furious fit was overpaſt, 
His cruel fafis he often wouid repent, 
Yet, wilful man, he never would forcaſt, 


How many miſchicfs ſhould enſue his heedleſs | 
haſt ! | 


Full many miſcltiefs follow cruel Wrath; 
Abhorred bloud ſhed, and tumultuous ſtrife, 
Unmanly murther, and unthrifty ſcath, 
Bitter depight, with rancour's ruſty knife, 
And fretting grief, the enemy of life; 
And theſe and many evils more haunt ire, 
The ſwelling ſplene, and phrenzy raging rife, 
The ſhaking paiſey, and St. Francis“ tire, | 
Such one was Wrath, the laſt of this ungodl) 
ure. 


** 


SPENSER's FAIRY QUEEN. 
$ 110. Ducſſa weeping over ber Enemy, compare. 
te a Crocodile ; and a Deſcription of Night. 
AS when a weary traveller, that firays 
By muddy ſhore of broad ſeven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the 7 rroagp wand'ring ways, 
Doth mect a cruel crafty crocodile, 


Which in falſe grief hiding l. is karwful guile, * ere ruinous and old, but painted cunningly- 
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Doth weep full ſore, and ſheddeth tender ears: 
The fooliſh man, that pities all this while 
His mournful plight, is ſwallow'd up unwares, 
Forgetful of his own, that minds another's cares, 


So wept Dueſſa until even-tide, 


hat ſhining lamps in Jove's high houſe were light: 

hen fo:th the roſe, ne longer would abide, 

Zut comes unto the place where th' heathen knight 

In ſſumb' ring ſwoon nigh void of vital ſpright, 

ay cover'd with enchanted cloud all day: 

Whom when the found, as the him left in plight 

To wail his woful caſe, ſhe would not ſtay, 

3ut tothe eaſtern coaſt of heaven makes ſpeedyway, 

Where grieſly Night, with viſ:ge deadly ſad, 

That Phœbus cherrful face durft never view, 

And ia a foul black pitchy mantle clad, 

She finds forth- coming from her darkſome mev-, 

Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hue : 

\ Before the door her iron chariot cod, 

A.ready harneſſed for journey new; 

and gole- black ſteeds yborn of helliſh brood, 

Thar on their ruſty bits did champ as they were 
wood, | | 


* 


And all tHe while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to bay, | 
As giving warning of tt unuſual ſound, 

| With which her iron wheels did them affray, 
And her drk griefly look them much diſmay. 
The metfenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 
With dreary ſhrieks did alſo her bewray; 

And hungry wolves continvally did how! 

At her abhorred face, ſo filthy and ſo foul. 


On every fide them ſtood 
The trembling ghoſts with ſad amazed mood, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
Wich ſtony eyes; and all the heiliſh brood 
Of finds infernal flock'd on every fide, 


duiſt ride. 


* — 


| © 111, Deſcription of Luci fera's Palace, 


; 

A S.T ATELY palace built of ſquared brick, 

Which cunningly was without morrar laid, 

Whoſe walls were high, but nothing ſtrong, nor 
And golden foil all over them diſplay'd ; [ thick, 
That pureſt tky with brightneſs they diſmay'd : 
High lifted vp were many lofty tow'rs, 

And goodly galleries far over-laid, ; 

Full of fair windows, and delightful bow'rs ; 


And on the top a dial told the timely hours. 


[t wasa goodly heap for to behold, 

And ſpake the praiſes of the work man's wit; 
But full great pity, that ſo fair a mold 

Jid on ſo weak foundation ever fit; 

For on a ſandy hill, that fill did flit 

And fall away, it mounted was full high, 

| Thar every breath of heaven ſhaked it; 

And all the hinder parts, that few could ſpy 
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Lo gaze on earthly wight, that with the Night 


<q 4 et — YA — — 4 5 


he 


$ 112. Lucifera aſcending ber Coach. 

8 uprifcth from her ſtately place 
V The royal dame, and tor ner coach dorh call: 
All hurlen forth, and ſhe with princely pace, 
As fair Aufora in her purple pall, 
Out of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call. 
So forth the comes: her brigutneis broad doth blaze; 
The heaps of people thronging in the hail, 
Do ride cach other, upon her to gaze: | ainaze. 
Her glorious glittering light doth all mens eyes 
So forth ſhe comes, and to her coach does climb, 

dorned all with gold, and garlands gay, 
That ſeem'd as freth as Flora in her prime; 
And {trove to match, in royal rich array, 
Great Juno's golden chair, the which they fay 
The gods ſtand gazing on, when ſhe does ride 
To Jove's high houte thro' heaven's braſs-paved 

Weys-.. 

Drawn of fair peacocks that excel in pride, 


And fullof Argus eyes their tails diſpredden wide. 


$ 113. Deſcription of Prince Aithur in bis Habi- 
liments of War. © 
Uros the top of all his lofty creſt 
A bunch of hairs, diſcolour'd diverſly 
With ſprinkied pearl, and gold full richly dreſt, 


Did ſhake, and ſcem'd to dance for jollity, 
Like to an almond tree ymounted high 


On top of green Selinis all alone, 

With blooms brave bedecked daintily ; 

Whoſe tender looks do tremble every ore 

At every little blaſt that under heaven is blown. 


C114. Deſcription of Diana with ber Nymphs, 
returned fiom the Chace, and preparing to 
bathe. | 

QHORTLY unto the waſteful woods ſhe came, 

M'nereas ſhe found the goddeſs and her crew, 


After late chace of their emorucd game 


Sitting beſide a fountain in a rew, 

Some of them waſhing with the liquid dew 
From off their dainty limbs the dutty ſweat, 
And foil, which did deform their lively hue ; 
Others lay ſhaved fram the ſcorching tear; 

The reſt upon her perſon. gave attendance great. 
She having hong upon a bough on high 

Her bow and painted quiver, had uniac'd 

Her filver buikins from her nimble thigh, 

And her lank loins ungirt, and breaſts unbrac'd, 


After her heat the breathing cold to caſte; 


Her golden locks that late in treſſes briz lit 
Embreeded were for hindring of her hate, 

Now looſe about her thoulders long undight, 
And were with [weetambroſia all betprinkled light. 
Soon as ſhe Venus ſaw behind ber back, 

She was aſham'd to be fo looſe ſurpris d; 

And wox half wrath againſt her damſcls ſlack, 
That had not her thereof before advis'd, 

But ſuffer'd her ſo carcleſsly dilguis'd 

Be overtaken, Soon her garments looſe 


FT . 1 " * . * 
Vppathering in her baſom ſhe compriz d. 


ell, as ſhe might, and then the goddeſs oe: 


Whilſtall her nymphs did like a girlondhererclo/e. 
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$ 115. Deſcription of a Carden. 

fx * TSOONS they heard a moſt delicious found 

Of all that mote delight a dainty ear; p 
Zuch as at once might not on living ground, 
52ve in this paradite, be heard elſewhere : : 
&oht hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
Jo read what manner muſiè that mote be, 
For all that pleaſing is to living ear 
Was there coniorted in one harmony; 
Birds, voices, inſtruments, winds, waters, all agree, 


Che joyous birds, ſhrouded in cheerful ſhade, 


|] Their notes unto t e voce attemper'd ſweet ; 


Th' angchical, ſoft trembling voices made 

To th' inſtruments divine reſpondence meet; 
The filver-fonnding initruments did meet 
With the baſe murmur of the water's fall; 
The water's fall, with difference diſcreet, 
Now ſoft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind low antwered to all, 


n 


- 


$ 116. Deſcription of the Garden of Adonis. 
THERE is continual ſpring, and harveſt there 
Continual, both meeting at one time: 
For both the boughs do laughing bloſſoms bear, 
And with freſh colours deck the wanton prime ; 
And cke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which ſcem to labour under t. err fruits load: 
Tue whiles the joyous birds make their paſtime 
Emongft the ſhady leaves, their ſweet ab de, 
And their true loves without ſuſpicion tell abroad. 


$ 117. Devaſtation which Time makes in this 
Garden. 


8 enemy to it, and all the reſt 

That in the garden of Adonis ſprings, 

ls wicked Time; who, with his ſcvthe addreft,. 
Docs mow the low'ring herbs and goodly things, 
And all their glory to the ground, down flings, 

WW here they dv wither, and are foully matr d: 
He flies about, and with his flaggy wings | 
Beats down both leaves and buds without regard, 
Ne ever pity may relent his malice hard. 


$ 118. Deſcription of Jupit . 

| OO having fa'd he ceis'd, and with his brow, 
5 His black eve-brow, whoſe doomful dreaded 
[s wont to wieid the world unto his vow, [ beck 
And even the ktighelt powers of heaven to check, 
| Mage ſign to them in their degrees to ſpeak, 


— With that he hook 
His neRar-dewed locks, with which the ſkies, 
And all the world: beneath, for terror quods, 
And eit his burniag leven-broend in hand he took. 


F 119. Gruyon condutted by Mammon through a 
Cave wider Givi ud, 10 fee 01's {reajſure. 
A length they cane into a larger ſpace 

That ſtreteh'd itſelt into an ample plain, 
mo' which a beaten broad high-way did trace, 


Chat ſtra ht did lead to Pluto s griefly reign 
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„ | ELECANT EXTRACTS; 


Every which was to a damzell hight ; | 
For all the prieſts were damzells, in ſoft linnen 
dight. 


109. Wrath. 


AFTER that varlet's fight, it was not long 
Ecre on the plaine faſt pricking Guion ſpide 
One in bright armes em attaileꝗ full irong, 
That as the 3 beams dot glance and glide 
Upon the trembling wave, fo ſhined bright, 
And round about him threw forth ſparkling fire 
That emed him to enflame on every fide : 
His ficed was bloody red, and fomed ire, 
When with the maiſtrivg ſpur he did him 
roughly ſtire. | 
Approaching nigh he never ſtaid to greet, 
Ne chaticr words, proud courage to provoke, 
Bur prickt ſo fierce, that underneath his feet 
The ſmovldring duſt did round about him ſmoke, 
Both horſe and man nigh able for to choke; 
And fairely couching his ſteel- headed ſpear, 
Him firſt ſal ated with a ſturdy ſtroke. 


And bim beſide rides fierce revenging Wrath, 
Upon a lyon, loth for to be led; 

And in his hand a burning brond he hath, 
The which he brandiſheth about his head ; 
His eves did hurle forth ſparkles fiery red, 

And ftared tern on all that him beheld, 
As aſhes pale of hue, and ſeeming dead; 

And on his dagger ſtill his hand he held, 
Trembling thro' haſty rage, when choler in him 

ſwell d. | 


His ruffin raiment all was ſtain'd with blood 
Which he had fpilt, and all to rage yrent, 
Thro' unadviſed raſhneſs woxen wood ; 
For of his hands he had no government, 
Ne car's for bloud in his avengement ; 
But when the furious fit was overpaſt, 
His crvel fats he often wouid repent, - 
Yet, wilful man, he never would forcaſt, 
How many miſchicfs ſhould enfue his heedleſs 
Full many miſcltiefs follow cruel Wrath; 
Abhorred bloudſhe d, and tumultuous ſtrife, 
Unmanly murther, and unthrifty ſcath, 
Bitter deſpight, with rancour's ruſty knife, 
And fretting grief, the enemy of life; 
And theſe and many evils more haunt ire, 
The ſwelling ſplene, and phrenzy raging rife, 
The ſhaking paiſey, and St. Francis” fre, 
Such one was Wrath, the laſt of this uagodl) 
ure. 0 


SPENSER's FAIRY QUEEN. 


1109. Ducſſi wvreping over ber Enemy, compare 
ts a Crocodile ; and a Deſcription of Night. 
A when a weary traveller, that ſtrays 
By muddy ſhore of broad ſeven - mouthed Nile, 
Un ceting of the perilous wand'ring ways, 
Doth meet a cruel crafty crocodile, 


Which in falſe grief hiding Lis harmful guile, | Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly- 
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Doth weep full fore, and ſheddeth tender ears: 
The fœoliſn man, that pities all this while 

His mournful plight, is ſwallow'd up unwares, 
Forgetful of his own, that minds another's cares. 


So wept Dueſſa until even-tide, 


hat ſhining lamps in Jove's high houſe were light: 
hen fo th ſhe roſe, ne longer would abide, | 
Zut comes unto the place where th' heathen knight 
In flumb'ring ſwoon nigh veid of vital ſpright, 
ay cover'd with enchanted cloud all day: 
Whom when the found, as the him left in plight 
To wail his woful caſe, ſhe would not ſtay, 

Zut tothe eaſtern coaſt of heaven makes ſpeedy way, 
Where grieſly Night, with viſ:ge deadly fad, 
That Phœbus checrful face durſt never view, 
And ia a foul black pitchy mantle clad, 

She finds forth-coming from her darkſome mew, 
Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hue : 


|\ Before the door her iron chariot ſtood, 


| A.ready harneſſed for journey new; 
Andgole-black ſteeds yborn of he!Iifh brood, 
Thar on their ruſty bits did champ as they were 


wood. 

And all the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, 

The t-arceful dogs did never ceaſe to bay, 

As prving warning of th' unuſual ſound, 

With which her iron wheels did them affray, 

And her d#ik griefly look them much diſmay. 

The meffenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 

With dreary ſhrieks did alſo her bewray ; 

And hungry wolves continvally did how! 

At her abhorred face, ſo filthy and ſo foul. 

On every fide them ſtood 

The trembling ghoſts with ſad amazed mood, 

Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 

Wich ſtony eyes; and all the heiliſh brood 

Of ends infernal flock'd on every fide, 

Lo gaze on earthly wight, that with the Night 
duiſt ride. | 


* 
r — 


0 * 


$ 111. Deſcription of Lucifera's Palace. 
| A STATELY palace built of ſquared brick, 


Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whoſe walls were high, but nothing ſtrong. nor 


Phat pureft ſky with brightneſs they diſmay d: 
High lifted up were many lofty tow'rs, 

And goodly galleries far over-laid, 

Full of fair windows, and delightful bow'rs ; 
And on the-top a dial told the timely hours. 


ſt was a goodly heap for to behold, 

And ſpake the praiſes of the work man's wit; 
Zut full great pity, that ſo fair a mold 

Jid on ſo weak foundation ever fit; 

For on a ſandy hill, that ftill did flit 

And fall away, it mounted was full high, 
That every breath of heaven ſhaked it; 

And all the hinder parts, that few could ſpy, 
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And golden foil all over them diſplay d; thick, 
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$ 112. Lncifera aſcending her Coach, 
89 upriſcth from her ſtately place 
The royal dame, and for ner coach doth call: 
All hurien forth, and ſhe with priucely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pull, 
Out of the Eaſt the dawaing day doth call. 
So forth ſhe comes: her brigutneis broad doth blaze; 
The heaps of people thronging in the hail, 
Do ride each other, upon her to gaze: | ainaze. 
Her glorious glittering light doth all mens eyes 
So forth ſhe comes, and to her coach does climb, 
Adorned all with gold, and garlands gay, 
That ſcem'd as freth as Flora in her prime; 
And ftrove to match, in royal rich array, 
Great Juno's golden chair, tue which they fay 
The gods ſtand gazing on, when ſhe does ride 
To Jove's high houte thro' heaven's vrafs-paved 
way, 
Drawn of 2 peacocks that excel in pride, 
And full of Argus eyes their tailsdiſpredden wide. 


| | % 
$ 113. Deſcription of Prince Arthur in bis Hali- 
| liments of Mur. 
Uros the top of all his lofty creſt 
A bunch of hairs, difcolour'd diverſly 
With ſprinkled pearl, and gold full richly dreſt, 
Did ſhake, and ſcem'd to dance for jollity, 
Like to an almond tree ymounted high 
On top of green Selinis all alone, 
With blooms brave bedecked daintily ; 
Whoſe tender locks do tremble every ore 
At every little blaſt that under heaven is blown. 


C114. Defeription of Diana with ber Nympbs, 
returned fi om the Chace, and prepariag tv 
bathe. f : 

QHORTLY unto the waſteful woods the came, 

Wnereas ſhe found the goddeſs and her crew, 

After late chace of their emurued game 

Sitting beſide a fountain in a rew, 

Some of them wathing with the liquid dew 

From off their dainty limbs the dulty ſwear, 

And foil, which did deform their lively hue 

Others lay ſhaded from the ſcorching heat; 

The reſt upon her perſon gave attendance great. 

She having hong upon a baugh on high 

Her bow and painted quiver, had uniac'd 

Her filver buikins from her aimble thigh, 

And her lank loins ungirt, and breaſts unbrac'd, 

After her heat the breathing cold to raſte ; 

Her golden locks that late in treſſes briz ttt 

Embreeded were for hindring of her hate, 

Now laofe about her thoulders long undight, 

And were with [weet ambroſia all vetprinkled light. 


Soon as ſhe Venus ſaw behind ber back, 

She was aſham'd to be ſo looſe ſurpris d; 

And wox half wrath againſt her damſels flack, 

That had not her thereof before advis'd, 

But ſuffer'd her ſo carcleſsly diſguis'd 

Be overtaken, Soon her garments looſe 
Upgathering in her ba'om ſhe compriz'd, 

Nell, as the might, and then the goddels oe: 


Whil&all her nymphs did likea girlondherenclole. 


$ 115. Deſcription of a Carden. 
RF TSOONS they heard a moſt delicious found 


Of all that mote delight a dainty ear; | 
Zuch as at once might not on living ground, 
dave in this paradite, be heard elſewhere : 5 


eight hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
o read what manner muſie that mote be, = 
For all that pleaſing is to living car 

Was there coniorred in one harmony; | 
Birds, voices, inſtruments, winds, waters, all agree, 


Che joyous birds, ſhrouded in cheerful hade, 
T heir notes unto t e voice attemper'd ſweet ; 
Th” angchecal, ſoft trembling voices made 

To th' inſtruments divine reſpondence meet; 
The filver-fonnding inſtruments did meet 
With the baſe murmur of the water's fall; 
The water's fall, with difference diſcreet, 
Now ſoft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind low antwered to all. 


4 : 


hag 


§ 116. Deſcription of the Garden of Adonis. 

THERE is continual ſpring, and harveſt there 
Continual, both meeting at one time: 

For both the boughs do laughing bloſſoms bear, 
And with freſh colours deck the wanton prime ; 
And cke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which ſcem to labour under t: eir fruits load: 
The whiles the joyous birds make their paſtime 
Emongft the ſhady leaves, their ſweet ab de, 


And their true loves without ſuſpicion tell abroad. 


$ 117. Devaſiatim which Time makes in f this 
Garden. 6 
(REAL cnomy to it, and all the reſt | 
J That in the garden of Adonis fprings, 

| Is wicked Time; who, with his ſcvthe addreſt, 
Docs mow the low'ring herbs and goodly things, 
And all their glory to the ground down Hlings. 
Where they do wither, and are foully matr d: 


. | He thes about, and with his flaggy wings 


Beats down both leaves and buds without regard, 
Ne evcr pity may relent his malice hard. 


—— 


$ 118. Deſcription of Jupiter. 
Jo having ſaid he ceis'd, and with his brow, 
5 His black cve-brow, whoſe doomful dreaded- . 
[s wont to wieid the world unto his vow,, [beck 
And even the hlighelt powers of heaven to check, 
Made fign to them in their degrees to ſpeak. 


— With that he hock 
His neftar-dewed locks, with which the ſkies, 
And all the world beneath, for terror quoo'y, 
And eit his burniag leven-brend in hand he took. 


$ 119. Guyon condutted by Mammon through a 
* * a 1 — ” 
Cave under G. cu, to fee bis Treaſure. 


A length they cam into a larger (pace 

71 That ſtretch'd itſelt into an ample plain, 

mo'hich a beaten broad high-way did trace, 

Chat ſtra ght did lead to Pluto s griefly reign 5 : 
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By that way's fide there fat infernal Pain, 

And faſt behde him fat tumultuous Strife; 

The one in hand an iron whip did ſtrain, 

The other brandiſhed a bloody knife, | 

And both did gnaſh their teeth, and both did threaten 
life. : 


On the other fide in one con ſort there ſate 

Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Deſpite, 

Diſloyal Treaſon, and heart-burning Hate; 

Bur gnawing Jealouſy, out of their ſight 

Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite; | 

And trembling Fear ſti!l to and fro did fly, 

And found no place where ſafe he ſhroud him 
might. 

1 Sorrow did in derkneſs lie, 

And Shame his ugly face did hide from living eye. 


And over them ſad Horror, with grim bue, 

Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings; 
And after him owls and night-ravens flew, 

The hateful meſſengers ot heavy things, 

Of death and dolour telling fad tidings; 

Whilſt ſad Celeno, fitting on a cliff. 

A ſong of bale and bitter ſorrow ſings, 15 
That heart of flint aſunder would have rift ; 
Which having ended, after him the flicth ſwift. 


& 220. Deſcription of Deſparr, and her Speech. 
EN long they come, where that ſame wicked 
wight | | 

His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy prave, 

hat ſtill for carion carcaſſes doth crave : 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly owl, 
Skricking his baneful note, which ever drave 
Far from that haunt all other cheerful fow! : 
And all about it wand'ring ghoſts did wail and 

bol. ; 


And, all about, old ſtocks and ſtubs of trees, 


— * nor fruit nor leaf was ever ſen, 

id hang vpon the ragged rocky knees ; 

On which had many wretches hanzed been, 

W hoſe carcaſſes were ſcatter d on the green, 

And thrown about the clifts. Arrived there, 

That bare-head knight, for dread and dole ful teen, 

Would fain have fied, ne durſt approachen near: 

But th other forc'd him ſtay, and comforted iu 
fear. 


The darkſome cave thev enter, where they find 
That curſed man, low fitting on the ground, 
Muſing full ſadly in his ſullen mind; 

His greafy locks, long growing and unbound, 
Diſordered hung about his ſhoulders round, 
And hid his face: thro” which his holiow cync 
Loak'd deadly dull, and ſtared as aftound ; 


His raw-bone cheeks, thi ough penury and pine, 


Were ſhrunk into his jaws, as he did never diue. 


His garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together pinn'd and patched was, 
The which his naked hdes he wrapp'd abouts: 
And him beſide there lay upon the grals 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV, 


\ dreary corſe, whoſe life away did paſs, 

All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood, 
[hat from his wound yet welled freth, alas 

[n which a ruſty knife faſt fixed ſtood, 

And made an open paſſage for the guſhing flood. 


Which piteous ſpeCtacle, approving true 

The woeful tale that Treviſan had told, 

When as the gentle Red Crofs knight did view, 

With fiery zeal he burnt in courage bold, 

Him to avenge before his blood were cold; 

And to the villain fa'd : Thou damned wight ! 

The author of this fact, we here behold, 

What juſtice can but judge againſt thee right, 

With thine own blood to price his blood, here 
ſhed in fight. | 


What frantic fit (quoth he) hath thns diſtraught 
Thee, fooliſh man, fo rath a doom to give ? 
What juſtice ever other judgment taught, 

But he ſhould die, who merits not to live ? 

None elſe to death this man defpairing drive 
But his own guiiry mind deferving death. 

Is then unjuſt to each his due to give? 

Or let him die, that loatheth living breath? 

Or let him dic at eaſe, that liverh here uncath 2 


Whotravels by the weary wand'ring way, 

To come unto his wiſhed home in haſte, 

Aud meets a flood that doth his paſſage ſtay, 

{s not great grace to help him over-paſt, 

Or free his tect, that in the mire ſtick faſt ? 

Moſt. eavious man ! that grieves at neighbour's 
ood ; | 

And fond, that joyeſt in the woe thou haſt ; 

Why wilt not let him pals, that long hath ſtood 

Upon the bank, yet wilt thylcif not paſs the flood ? 

He there does now enjoy eternal reſt, 

And happy cafe, which thou doſt want and crave, 

And further from it daily wandereſt: 

What if ſome little pain the paſſage have, 

That makes frail fleſh to fear the bitter wave? 

Is not ſhort pain well borne, that brings long caſe, 

And lays the foul to Neep in quict grave? 

Sleep after toil, port after ſtormy ſeas, [ pleaſe. 

Eaſe after war, death after life, docs greatly 

The knight much wonder'd at his ſudden wit, 

And ſaid : The term of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong or ſhorten it: 

The foldier may not move from watchful ſted, 

Nor leave his ſtand, until his captain bed. 

Who life did limit by almighty dom 

(Quoth he) knows beſt the terms eſtabliſhed ; 

And he that points the centinel his room, 

Doth licenſe him depart at found of morning droom. 


ls not his deed, whatever thing is done, 
In heaven and earth? Did not he all create 
Lo die again? All ends that was begun; 
Their times in tis eternal book of fate 
Are written ſure, and have their certain date. 
Who then can ſtrive with ſtrong neceflity, 
That holds the world in his ſtill changing ſtate, 
Or ſhun the death ordain'd by deftiny ? 
When hour of death is come, let none a& whence, 
dor why, . cM 
] : | | The 


The longer life, I wote the greater fin, 

The greater fin, the greater puniſhment ; 

All thoſe great battles which thou boaſts to win, 
Thro' ſtrife, and bloodſhed, and avengement, 
Now prais'd, hereafter dear thou ſhalt repent : 
For life muſt life, and blood muſt blood, repay. 
Is not enough thy evil life foreſpent? 

For he that once hath miſſed the right way, 

The further he doth go, the further he doth ſtray. 


Then do no further go, no further ſtray, 

But here lie down, and to thy reſt betake, 

Th' ill to prevent, that life enſuen may: 

For what hath life, that may it loved make, 

And gives not rather cauſe 1t to forſake ? 

Fear, ſickneſs, age, loſs, labour, ſorrow, ſtrife, 

Pain, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to quake; 

And ever fickle fortune rageth rife, 

All which, and thouſands more, do make a loath- 
ſome life. 


Thou, wretched man, of death haſt greateſt need, 
If in true balance thou wilt weigh thy ſtate; 
For never knight that dared warlike deed 

More luckleſs diſadventures did amate : 
Witneſs the dungeon deep, wherem of late 
Thy life ſhut up, for death fo oft did call; 

And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, 
Yet death then would the like miſhaps foreſtall, 
Into the which hereafter thou mayſt happen fall. 


Why then doſt thon, O man of fin, deſire 


To draw thy days forth to their laſt degree 


Is not the meaſure of thy ſinful hire 

High heaped up with huge iniquity, 
Againſt the day of wrath, to burden thee ? 
Js not enough, that to this lady mild © 
Thou falſed haſt thy face with perjury, 
And fold thyſelf to ſerve Dueſſa vild, 


With whom in all abuſe thou haſt thyſelf defil'd ? 
ls not he juſt that all this doth behold 


From higheſt heaven, and bears an equal eye ? 

Shail he thy ſins up in his knowledge fold, 

And guilty be of thine impiety *? 

Is not his law, Let every ſinner die? 

Die ſhall all leſh> What then muſt needs be done, 

Is it not better to do willingly, | 

Than linger till the glaſs be all out-run ? 

Death is the end of woes. Die ſoon, O Fairy s ſon. 

The knight was much enmoved with this ſpeech, 

That as a ſword's point through his heart did 
pierce, _ 

And in his conſcience made a ſecret breach, 

Well knowing true all that he did rehearſe, 

And to his freſh remembrance did reverſe 

The ugly view of his deformed crimes, 

That ail his manly pow'rs it did diſperſe, 

As he were charmed with inchaunted rhimes, 


That oftentimes he quak'd,. and fainted often- 


| times, 

In which amazement when the miſcreant 
Perceived him to waver weak and frail, 

With trembling horror did his conſcience dant, 
And helliſh anguiſh did his ſoul aſſail: 

Jo drive him to deſpair, and quite to quail, 

Le ſhew'd him painted in a table plain, 
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The damned ghoſts, that do in torments wail, 
And thouſand ſiends that do them endleſs pain 
With fire and brimſtone, which for ever ſhall re- 
main. | | | ; 
The fight whereof ſo throughly him diſmay'd, - 


| Phat neoughr bur death before his eyes he ſaw, 


And ever-burning wrath before him laid, 

By righteous ſentence of th' Almighty's law: 
Then 'gan the villain him to over-craw, 

And brought unto him ſwords, repes, poiſon, fire, 
And all that might him to perdition draw; | 
And bade him chooſe what death he would defire : _ 
For death was due to him that had provok'd God's 


ire. 


| But when as none of them he ſaw him take, 


He to him raught a dagger ſharp and keen, 

And gave it in his hand ; his hand did quake, 
And tremble like a leaf of aſpin green, 

And troubled blood thro' his pale face was ſeen 
To come and go; with tidings from the heart, 
As it a running meſſenger had been: 

At laſt reſolv'd to work his final ſmart, 

He lifted up his hand, that back again did ſtart. 


Which when as Una ſaw, througli every vein 


— 


The crudled cold ran to her well of life, 


As in a ſwoon: but ſoon reliev'd again, 

Out of his hand ſhe ſnatch'd the curled knife, 
And threw it to the ground, enraged rife, 

And to him ſaid : Fie, fie, faint-hearted knight! 
What meaneſt thou by this reproachful ftrife ? 
s this the battle which thou vauntꝰſt to fight 


Wich that fire-mouthed dragon, horrible and 


bright ? 


Come, come away, frail, ſilly, fleſhy wight, 


| 


Ne let vain words bewitch thy manly heart, 

Ne deviliſh thoughts diſmay thy conſtant ſpriglit: 
In heavenly mercies haſt thou not a part ? 

Why ſhouldſt thou then deſpair, that choſen art? 


| Where juſtice grows, there grows eke greater 


grace, 
The which doth quench the brond of helliſh ſmart, 
And that accurs'd hand-wruing doth deface : 
Ariſe, fir knight, ariſe, and leave this curſed 
place. 


So up he roſe, and thence amounted ſtreight. 
Which when the earl beheld, and ſaw his 
Would ſafe depart, for all his ſubtle ſleight, 
He choſe an halter from among the reſt, 

And with it hung himſelf, unbid, unbleſt. 
But death he could not work himſelf thereby; 
For thouſand times he ſo himſelf had dreſs d, 
Vet natheleſs it could not do him die, | 
Till he ſhould die his laſt, that is eternally. 


FAIRFAX's TASSO. 


$ 121, Deſcription of the Viſion conjured uf by 

Aletto. | 

A MURDER'D body huge beſide him ſtood, _ 

Of head and right-hand both but lately 

| ſpoil'd ; 

The left-hand bore the head, whole. viſage good 

Böth pale and wan, with duſt and gore defil'd, 
TS Yet 


5 8 122. Image of Armida and Aitendants, enroged 
. at Rinald)'s bewing down the Myrtle to ue 


Voaniſh'd her garments rich, and beſtures ſtrange ; 


— s 


The bitter ſtorm drove hail-ftones in his look; 


z Nor of that fury heed or care he took, 


$ 123. Deſcription of Armida's wonderful Parrot. 


HE: lift his brand; nor car d, tho'of: ſhe pray d, 


Oft ia their idle fancies roam and range: 


w ith fifty ſwords, and fifty targets bright, 
She threaten'd death, ſhe roar d, the cricd, and 


744 
Yet ſpake, tho' dead; with thoſe ſad words the 
: blood. 
Ferth at his lips in Huge abun@ance bold 
Fly, Argillan, from this falſe camp fly far, 
Whoſe guice a traitor, captains murd'rers are. 


the Char, 


And {be her form to other ſhape did change; 
Such monſters huge, when men indreams are laid, 


Her body ſwell'd, her face obſcure was made; 


A gianteſs before him high ſhe ſtands, 
Arm d, like Briareus, with an hundred hands: 


fought; 
Each other nymph, in armour likewiſe dight, 
A Cyclops great became; he fear'd them nought, 
But on the myrtle ſmote with all his might, | 
Which groan d, like living fouls to death nigh 
brought ; | 
The ky ſeem'd Pluto's court, theairſerm'd hell, 
Thercin ſuch monſters roar, ſuch ſpirits yell. 


Lighten'd the heaven above. the earth below 
Roared aloud : that thunder'd, and this ſhook: } 
Bluſter d thetempeſts ſtrong: the whirlwinds blow; 


But yet his arm grew neither weak nor flow, 
Till low toearth the wounded tree down bended: 


Then fled the ſpirits all, the charms all ended. 


ATH party-colqur'd plumes, and purple bill, 
A wondrous bird among the reſt there flew, 
That in plain fpeech ſung love-lays loud and 
ſhriil ; 
Here Leden was like human language true; 

o much ſhe ta k d. and witk ſuch wit and {kill, 
That 2 it ſeemed, how much good the 
news © 7) | 
Her feather'd fellows all ſtood huſh to hear; 

Dumb was the wind, the waters filent were. 


The gentle budding roſe, quoth ſhe, behold, 

Thatzfirſt ſcant peeping forth with virgia beams, 

Half ope, half ſhut, her heaurics doth unfold 

In its fair leaves, and, leſs feen, fairer ſcems, 

And pour fprende them forth more broad and 
| IC, ; | f : 

Then languiſheth, and dics in laſt extremes; 
Nor feems the fame that decked bed and bow'r 
Of many a lady late and paramour. 

So, in the pifling of a day, doth paſs 

The bud and bloſſom of the life of man, 

Kor eer doth flouriſh more; but, like the grafs 


| 
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Oh, gather then the roſe, while time thou haſt; 
Short is the day, done when it ſcant began; 
Gather the roſe of Love, while yet thou mayſt, 
Loving be lov'd, embracing be embrac'd. 
She ceas'd; and, as approving all ſhe ſpoke, 
The choir of birds their heavenly tune renew; 
The turtles figh'd, and fighs with kiſſes broke; 
The fowls to thades unſeen by pairs withdrew : 
It ſeem'd, the laurel chaſte, and ſtubborn oak, 
And all the gentle trees on earth that grew, 
It ſeem'd, the land, the fea, and heaven above, 
All breath'd out fancy ſweet, and ſigh'd out 
love. | | 


— — — 
GLOVER's LEONIDAS. 


$ 124. Leonidas's Addreſs to bis Countrymen. 
HE alone 


Remains unſhaken. Riſing he diſplays 

His godlike preſence. Dignity and grace 
Adorn his frame, and manly beauty, join'd 
With ſtrength Herculean. On his aſpect ſhines 
Sublimeſt virtue, and deſire of fame, 

Where juſtice gives the laurel; in his eye 

The inextinguiſhable ſpark, which fires 

The ſouls of patriots ; while his brow ſupports 
Undaunted valour, and contempt of death. 
Serene he roſe, and thus addreſs' d the throng : 


Why this aſtoniſhment on ev'ry face, 

Ye men of Sparta > Does the name of death 
Create this fear and wonder? O my friends ! 
hy do we labour thro' the arduous paths 
Which lead to virtue? Fruitleſs were the toil, 
Above the reach of human feet were plac'd 

The diſtant ſummit, if the fear of death ” 
Could intercept our paſſage. But in vain 

is blackeſt frowns and terrors he aſſumes 

To ſhake the firmneſs of the mind, which knows 
That, wanting virtue, life is pain and woe 
hat, wanting liberty, ev 'n virtue mourns, 

And looks around for happineſs in vain, 

Then ſpeak, O Sparta, and demand my life ; 

My heart exulting, anfwers to thy call, 
And ſmiles on glorious fate. To live with fame 
The gods allow to many; but to die 

Wirh equal luſtre, is a blefſing Heaven 
Selects from all the choiceſt boons of fate, 

And with a ſparing hand on few beſtows. 


$ 125. Leonidas's Anfever to the Perſian Ambaſ- 

Os fudor. 

RETURNto Xerxes; tell him, on th's rock 
The Grecians. faithful to their poſt, await | 

His choſen myriads; tell him, thou haſt ſeen 

How far the iuſt of empire is below 

A free-born mind: and tell him, ro behotd 

A tyrant humbled, and by virtuous death 

To ſeal my country's freedom, is a good 


Cut down, becometh wither'd, pale, and wan: | 


Surpalling all his boaſted pow'r can give. 


* Rinaldo, 
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8 126. Pathetic Farewel of Leonidas to his Wiſe 
| : and Family. : 


15 I feel thy anguiſh, nor my ſoul 

Has ever known the prevalence of love, 

E'er prov'd a father's fondneſs, as this hour; 

Nor, when moſt ardent to aſſert my fame, 

Was once my heart inſenſible to thee. 

How had it ſtain'd the honours of my name 

To heſitate a moment, and ſuſpend 

My country's fate, till ſhameful life preferr'd 

By my inglorious colleague left no choice, 

hut what in me were infamy to ſhun, 

Not virtue to accept! Then deem no more 

That, of my love regardleſs, or thy rears, 

J haſte uncall'd to death, The voice of fate, 

The gods, my fame, my country, bid me bleed. 

O thou dear mourner ! wherefore ſtreams atreſh 

That flood of woe? Why heaves with ſighs re- 
new'd - EEE 

That tender breaſt ? Leonidas muſt fall. 

Alas! far heavier miſery impends 


Ofer thee and theſe, if ſoften'd by thy tears 


I ſhamefully refuſe to yield that breath, 
Which juſtice, glory, liberty, and Heaven 


Claim for my country, for my ſons, and thee, 


Think on my long unalter'd lore. Reflect 

On my paternal fondneſs. Has my heart 

E'er known a pauſe of love, or pious care? 

Now ſhall that care, that tenderneſs, be prov'd 

Moſt warm and faithful. When thy huſband dies 

For Lacedæmon's ſafety, thou wilt hare, 

Thou and thy children, the diffuſive good. 

Should I, thus ſingled from the reſt of men, 

Alone cutruſted by tht immortal gods 

With pow'r to fave a people, ſhouid my foul 

Deſert that ſacred cauſe, thee too 1 yield 

To ſorrow and to thame ; for thou muſt weep 

With Lacedæmon, mutt with her ſuſtain 

Thy painful portion of appreſſion's weight. 

thy tons behold now worthy of their names, 

And Spartan birth. Their growing bloom muſt pine 

In ſhame and bondage, and their youthful hearts 

Beat at the ſound of liberty no more. 

On their own virtue, and their father's fame, 

When he the Spartan freedom hath contirm'd, 

Before the world illuſtrious ſhall they riſe, 

Their country's bulwark, and their mother's joy. 
Here paus'd the patriot. With religious awe 


. Grief heard the voice of virtue. No complaint 


The ſolemn ſilence broke, Tears ceas'd to flow: 
Ccas d for a moment; ſoon again to ſtream, 
For now, 1n arms before the palace rang'd, 


His brave companions of the war demand 


Their leader's preſence ; then her griefs renew'd, 
Too great-for utt'rance, intercept ber ſighs, 


And freeze each accent on her falt ring tongue. 


In ſpcechleſs anguiſh on the hervy's breaſt 
She ſinks. On ev'ry Gde his children preſs, 
Hang on his knees, and kits his honour'd hand. 
His foul no longer ſtruggles to confine 
Its ſtrong compunction. Down the hero's cheek, 
Down flows the manly ſorrow. Great in woe, 
Amid his chil.lren, who incloſe him round, 

7 


And 


He ſtands indulging tenderneſs and love 

[n graceful tears, when thus, with lifted eyes, 
Addre!s'd to Heaven: Thou ever-living Pow'r, 
Look down propitious, fire of gods and men 
And to this faithful woman, whoſe deſert 5 
May claim thy favour, grant the hours of peace. 
And thou, my great forefather, ſon of Jove, 
O Hercules, neglect not theſe thy race! 

Bur ſince that ſpirit I from thee derive, 

Now bears me from them to reſiſtleſs fate, 

Do thou ſupport their virtue! Be they taught, 
Like thee, with glorious labour life to grace, 
And from their father let them learn to die 


$. 137. Charadters of Teribazus and Ariana. 7 | 


MID the van of Perſia was a youth 

Nam'd Teribazus, not for golden ſtores, 
Not for wide paſtures travers'd o'er with herds, 
With bleating thouſands, or with bounding ſteeds, 
Not yet for pow'r, nor ſplendid honours, fam'd.- 
Rich was his mind in ev'ry art divine, J 
And thro” the paths of ſcience had he walk d 
The votary of wiſdom. In the years | 
When tender down inveſts the ruddy cheek, 
He with the Magi turn'd the hallow'd page 
Of Zoroaſter; then his tow'ring foul 
High on the plumes of contemplation ſoar'd, 
And from the lofty Babylonian fane 
With learn'd Chaldzans trac:d the myſtic ſpherez 
There number'd o'er the vivid fires that gleam 
Upon the duſky boſom of the night. | 


| Nor on the ſands of Ganges were unheard 


The Indian ſages from ſequeſter'd bow'rs, 
While, as attention wonder'd, they diſclos'd 
Ihe pow*rs of nature; whether in the woods, 
The fruitful glebe or flow'r, or healing plant, 
The limpid waters, or the ambient air, 
Or in the purer element of fire. 8 Fs 
The fertile plains where great Seſoſtris reign'd, 
Myſterious Egypt, next the youth ſurvey'd, 
From Elephantis, where impetuous Nile 
Precipitates his waters to the ſea, | 
Which far below receives the ſevenfold ſtream. 
hence o'er th' Ionic coaſt he ſtray d; nor paſs d 
Miletus by, which once enraptur'd heard 
The tongue of Thales; nor Priene's walls, 
Where wiſdom dwelt with Bias; nor the ſeat 
Of Pittacus, along the Leſbian ſhore. 
Here too melodious numbers charm'd his ears, 
Which flow'd from Orpheus, and Muſzus old, 
And tlice, O father of immortal verfe ! | 
Mæonides, whoſe ſtrains thro' ev ry age 
Time with his own eternal lip ſhall fing. 
Hack to his native Suſa then he turn'd Eos 
His wand'ring ſteps. His merit foon was dear 
To Hyperanthes, generous ard geod g 

18 from Darius ſprung 
With Hyperanihes, of th' imperial race 
Which rul'd th' extent of Aſia, in diſdain 
Of all her gieatnefs, oft an bumble ear 


Fo him would bend, and liſten to his voice, 
Her charms, her mind, her virtue he explor'd 
| : Admiciag. 


Conceal d his anguiſn; while the ſecret flame 
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Admiring. Soon was admiration chang'd 


To love, nor lov'd he ſooner than deſpair d. 


But unreveal'd and ſilent was his pain; 

Not yet in ſolitary ſhades he roam d, 

Nor ſhynn'd reſort : but o'er his forrows caſt 
A ſickly dawn of gladneſs, and in ſiniles 


Kag d in his boſom, and its peace conſum d. 


4 „ 


Her long- 


3 


8 1238. Ariana aud Polydorus come by Night into 
| the Perfian Camp. : | 

IN ſable pomp, with all her ſtarry train, 

The night aſſum d her throne. Recall'd from 

war 

rotrafted labours Greece forgets, 
Diffolv'd in filent ſlumber ; all but thoſe, 
Who watch'd th uncertain perils of the dark, 


An hundred warriors : Agis was their chicf, 


High on the wall intent the hero ſat, 

As o er the ſurface of the tranquil main 

Along its undulating breaſt the wind 

The various din of Aſia's hoſt convey'd, 

In one deep murmur ſwelling in his car: 

When, by the ſound of footſteps down the paſs 

Alarm d, he calls aloud : What feet are thoſe, 

Which beat the echoing pavement cf the rock ? 

With ſpeed reply, nor tempt your inſtant fate. 
He ſaid: and thus return'd a voice unknown : 

Not with the feet of enemies we come, 


But crave admittance with a friendly tongue. 


The Spartan anſwers: Thro' the midnight ſhade 
What purpoſe draws your wand'ring ſteps abroad? 
Towhomthe ſtranger: We are friends to Greece, 
And to the preſence of the Spartan king 
Admiſſion we implore. The cavtious chief 
Of Lacedzmon heſitates again: | 
When thus, with accents muſically ſweet, 
A tender voice his wond'ring car allur'd : 
O gen'rous Grecian, liſten to the pray'r 
Of one diſtreſs di whom grief alone hath led 
In this dark hour to theſe victorious tents, 
A wretched woman, innocent of fraud. 
The Greek deſcending thro' th' unfolded gates 
Upheld a flaming brand. One firſt appear'd 
In ſervile garb attir'd ; bur near his pk. 
A woman graceful and majeſtic ſtood ; 
Not with an aſpect rivalling the pow'r 
Of fatal Hclen, or the wanton charms 
Of love's ſoft queen; but ſuch as far excell'd 
Vhate'er the lily blending with the roſe 
Paints on the cheek of beauty, ſoon to fade; 
Such as expreſs'd a mind which wiſdom rul'd, 
Aud ſweetneſs temper'd, virtue's-pureſt light 
Illumining the countenance «divine; | 
Yet could not ſooth remorſe le ſo fate, nor teach 
Malignant fortune to revere the good; 
Which oft with anguiſh rends the ſpotleſs heart, 
And oft affociates wiſdom with deſpair. 
In courteous phraſe began the chief humane: 
Exalted fair, who thus adorn ſt the night, 
Forbear to blame the vigilance of war, 
And tothe lawso f rigid Mars impute, 
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That I thus long unwilling have delay'd 


Before the great Leonidas to place 
T his your apparent dignity and worth, 
He ſpake; aud gently to the lofty tent 


Of Sparta's king the lovely ſtranger guides, 


At Agis ſummons, with a mantle broad 


| His mighty Iimbs Leonidas infolds, 


And quits his couch. In wonder he ſurveys 

Th' illuftrious virgin, whom his preſence aw'd: 

Her eye ſubmiſſive to the ground inclin'd 

With veneration of the god-like man. 

But ſoon his voice her anxious dread diſpell'd, 

Benevolent and hoſpitable thus: | 
Thy form alone, thus amiadle and great, 

Thy mind delineates, and from all commands 

Supreme regard. Relate, thou noble dame, 

By what relentleſs deſtiny compell'd, 

Thy tender feet the paths of darkneſs tread : 

Rehearſe th' afflictions whence thy virtue mourns. 
On her wan chee Ka ſudden bluſh aroſe. 


Like day's firſt dawn upon the twilight pale, 


And, wrapt in grief, theſe words a paſſage 
2 8 

If to be moſt unhappy, and to know 
That hope is irrecoverabiy fled; 
If to be great and wretched, may deſerve 
Commiſcration from the good, behold, 
Thou glorious leader of unconquer'd bands, 
Behold, deſcended from Darius' loins, 
Th' afflicted Ariana, and my pray r 
Accept with pity, nor my tears diſdain ! 
Firft, that I lov'd rhe beſt of human race, 
By nature's hand with ev'ry virtue form'd, 
Heroic, wiſe, adorn'd with ev'ry art, 
Of ſhame unconſcious does my heart reveal. 
This day in Grecian arms conſpicuous clad 
He fought, he fell. A. paſſion long conceal'd 
For me, alas ! within my brother's arms 


„His dying breath reſigning, he diſclos'd. 


—— Oh Ll will ſtay my ſorrows ! will forbid 
My eyes to ſtream before thee, and my heart, 
Thus full of anguiſh, will from ſighs reſtrain! 
For why ſhould thy humanity be griev'd 
With my diſtreſs, and learn from me to mourn 
The lot of nature, doom'd to care and pain! 
Hear then, O king, and grant my ſole requeſt, 
To ſeek his body in the heaps of ſlain. 
Thus to the Spartan ſued the regal maid, 
Reſembling Ceres in majeſtic woe, | 
When · ſupplicant at Jove's reſplendent throne, 
From dreary Pluto, and th' infernal gloom, 
Her lov'd and loſt Proferpina ſhe ſought. 
Fix'd on the weeping queen with ſtedfaſt eyes, 
| Laconia's chief theſe tender thoughts recall d: 

Such are thy forrows, O for ever dear! 
Who now at Lacedæmon doſt.deplore 
My everlaſting abſence then inclin'd 
His head, and figh d; nor yet forgot to charge 
His friend, the gentle Agis, thro' the ſtraits 
The Perſian princeſs to attend and aid. 
With careful ſteps they ſcek her lover's corſe 


His arm firſt ceas'd to mow rheir legions down 
And from beneath a maſs of Perſian flain 
| h ©con 
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The Greeks remember'd, where by fate repreſod 
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goon drew the hero, by his armour known. 

To Agis' high pavilion they reſort, 

Now, Ariana, what tranſcending pangs 

Thy ſoul involv'd ! what horror elaſp'd thy heart! 

But love grew mightieſt; and her beauteous limbs 

On the cold breaſt of Teribazus threw 

The grief- diſtracted maid, The clotted gore 

Deform'd her ſnowy boſom. O'er his wounds 

Looſe flow'd her hair, and bubbling from her eyes 

Impetuous ſorrow lav'd the purple clay, 

When forth in groans her lamentations broke: 
O torn for ever from my weeping eyes 

Thou, who deſpairing to obtain her heart, 

Who then moſt lov'd thee, didſt untimely yield 

Thy life to fate's inevitable dart 


For her, who now in agony unfolds 


Her tender boſom, and repeats her vows 


To thy deaf ear, who fondly to her own | 


Now claſps thy breaſt inſenſible and cold. 
Alas! do thofe unmoving ghaſtly orbs 
Perceive my guſhing anguiſh ? Does that heart, 


Which death's inanimating hand hath chill'd, 
Share in my ſuff'rings, and return my fighs ? 


— 0 bitter unſurmountable diſtreſs! 

Lo! on thy breaſt is Ariana bow'd, _ 

Hangs o'er thy face, unites her check to thine, 

Not now to liſten with enchanted ears 

To thy perſuaſive eloquence, no more oh 

Charm'd with the wiſdom of thy copious mind! 
She could no more: invincible deſpair 

Syppreſs'd her utt'rance. As a marble form 

Fix d on the foleran ſepulchre, unmov'd, 

O'er ſome dead hero, whom his country lov'd, 

Bends down the head with imitated woe 


do paus'd the princeſs o'er the breathleſs war & 


Intranc'd in forrow. On the dreary wound, 
Where Dithyrambus' ſword was deepeſt plung'd, 
Mute for a — and motionleſs ſne gaz d; 

Then with a look unchang d, nor trembling hand, 


And, ſheathing in her heart th' abhorred ſteel, 
On her ſlain lover ſilent finks in death. 


SONNETS, by SMITH. 
8 129. To the Moon. 


QvzeN of the filver bow ! by thy pale beam, 


Alone and penſive, I delight to ſtray, 
And watch thy ſhadow trembling in the ſtream, 
Or mark the floating clouds that crofs thy 
way. 
And while I gaze, thy mild and placid light 
gↄheds a ſoft calm upon my troubled breaſt ; 
And oft I think, fair planet of the night! 
That in thy orb the wretched may have reſt ; 
The ſufferers of the earth perhaps may go, 
| Releas'd by death, to thy benignant ſphere ; 
And the ſad children of deſpair and woe 
Forget, in thee, their cup of ſorrow here. 
0! that I ſoon may reach thy world ſerene, 
Poor wearied pilgrim—in this toiling ſcene 
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| 


Drew forth a poniard, which her garment.veil'd, | 
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$ 139. On the Departure of the Nightingale. 
SWEET poet of the woods a long adieu 
— Farewel, ſoft minſtrel of the early year 
Ah! 'twill be long ere thou ſhalt fing anew, : 
And pour thy muſic on the © night's dull ear. 
Whether on ſpring thy wandering flights await, 
Or whether ſilent in our groves you dwell, 
The penfive muſe ſhall own thee for her mate, 
And ſtill protect the ſong ſhe loves ſo well. 
With cautious fiep the love-lorn youth ſhall glide 
Thro' the lone brake that ſhades thy moſſy neſt ; 
And ſhepherd girls from eyes profane ſhall hide 
The gentle bird, who fings of pity beſt : 
For ſtill thy voice ſhall foft affeftions move, 
And ſtill be dear to ſorrow, and to love! 


$ 131. Written at the Cloſe of Spring. 
PHE garlands fade that Spring ſo lately wove, 
* Each ſimple flow'r which ſhe had nurs'd in 


dew, Þ 
Anemonies, that ſpangled every grove, * 
The primroſe wan, and hare-bell mildly blue. 
No more ſhall violets linger in the dell, 
Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 


Till Spring again ſhall call forth every bell, 


And dreſs with humid hands her wreaths 
again, 
Ah! poor humanity ! ſo frail, ſo fair, 
Are the fond viſions of thy early day, 
Till tyrant paſſion and corroſive care | 
Bid all thy fairy colours fade away! 


Another May new buds and flow'rs ſhall bring; 


Ah! why has happineſs no ſecond Spring? 


* 


$ 132, Sboulil the lone Wanderer. 
QHOU LD the lone wanderer, fainting on his 
wa 


Reſt for a moment of the ſultry hours, 
And tho his path thro' thorns and roughneſs lay, 
Pluck the wild roſe, or woodbine's gadding 

flow'rs; | 
Weaving gaywreaths ,beneath ſome ſheltering tree, 
The 42 of ſorrow he awhile may loſe; 
So have I ſought thy flow'rs, fair Poeſy ! 
So charm'd my way with Friendſhip and the 
Mule. _ 
But darker now grows life's unhappy day, 
Dark with new clouds of evil yet to come, 
Her pencil ſickening Fancy throws away, 
And weary Hope reclines upon the tomb; 
And points my wiſhes to that tranquil ſhore, 
Where the pale ſpectre Care purſues no more. 


'$ 133. To Night. 


I LOVE thee, mournful ſober-ſuited night, 
When the faint moon, yet lingering in her wane, 
And veil'd in clouds, with pale uncertain light 
Hangs o'er the waters of the reſtleſs main. 
In deep depreſſion ſunk, th' enfeebled mind 
Will to the deaf, cold elements complain, 
And tell th' emboſom'd grief, however vain 


1 
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To ſullen ſurges and the vicwleſs wind. 
Tho' no repote on thy dark breaſt I find, 

I il! enjoy thee, chcerleſs as thou art; 

For in thy quiet gloom th' exhauſted heart 
Fs calm, tho' wretched ; hopeleſs, yet reſigu'd. 
While to the winds and waves its forrows given, 
May reach—tho' loſt on carth—the car of Hea- 

ven! 


| $ 124. To Tranquillity. + 
FF this tumultuous ſphere, for thee unfit, 
How ſeldom art thou found—Tranquillity ! 
Unleſs tis when with mild and downcatt cyc 
By the low cradles thou delight'ſt ro fit | 
Cf lleeping infants, watching the ſoft breath, 
And bidding the ſweet ſlumberers eaſy lie; 
Or ſometimes hanging o'er the bed of death, 
Where the poor languid ſufferer hopes to dic. 
O beauteous filter of the halcyon peace 
F fure ſhall find tnee in that heavenly ſcene 
Where care aud anguiſh ſhall their power 
reſign ; 
Where hope alike and vain regret ſhall ceaf. : 
And Memory, loſt in happinets terene, 
Repeat no more that miſery has been mine! 


— 


5 135. Written in the Church Yard at Middleton 
| in Sufſex. 
PRESS'D by the Moon, mute arbitreſs of 
tides, 
While the loud equinox its pow'r combines, 
The ſea no more its ſwelling ſurge confincs, 
But o'er the ſhrinking land fublimely rides. 
The wild blaft, riſing from the weſtern cave, 
Drives the huge billows from their heaving 
bed; | 
Tears from their graſſy tombs the village dead, 
And breaks the filent ſabbath of the graue 
With ſhells and fea-weed mingled, on rhe ſhore, 
Lo! their bones wien in the frequent wave; 
But vain tothem the winds and wate:s rave ; 
They hear the warring clements no more : 
White I am doom d, by hite's long ttorm op- 
preſt, 
To gaze with envy on their gloomy reſt. 


— —— 


$ 136. Written at Penſourfl, in Aiuumm 1758. 
YE tow'rs ſublime, deſerted nov and drear, 
Ye woods, deep ſighing to the holiow blaſt, 
The muſing wanderer 1oves to liuger near, 
White Hiſtory points to all your glorics paſt : 
And ſtartling from their haunts the timid deer, 
To trace the walks obſcur d by matted fern, 
Which Waller's ſoothing lyre were wont to huar,” 
But where now clamours the diſcordant hern ! 
The ſpoiling hand of Time may overturn 
Theſe lofry battlements, and quite defice 
The fading caovas whence we love to learn 
Sydney's keen look, and Sachariffa's grace; 
But fame and beauty ſtill defy decay, | 
Sav'd by ch hiſtoric page, the pocts tender hy! 


$ 137. Elegy. 


DARK gathering clouds involve the threat. 
© ening ſkics, 

The ſca heaves conſcious of th' impending gloom, 

Deep hollow murmurs from the cliffs ares 

They come—the Spirits of the Tempeſt come! 


*O! may ſuch terrors mark th' approaching 
night | 
* As reign'd on that theſe ſtreaming eyes deplore! 
© Flafh, ye red fires of heaven, with fatal light, 
And with conflifting winds, ye waters, roar! 
Loud and more loud, ye foaming billows, burſt! 
* Ye warring elements, more ficrcely rave! 
Till the wide waves o'erwhelm the ſpot accurſt 
Where ruthleſs Avarice finds a quiet grave! 
Thus with claſp'd hands, wild louks, and ſtream- 
| ing hair, | 
While ſhrieksof horror broke her trembling ſpecch, 
A wretched maid, the victim of deſpair, | 
Survey d the threatening ſtorm and deſert beach. 


þ 


Then to the tomb where now the father ſlept 
Whoſe rugged nature bade her ſorrows flow, 
Frantic ſhe turn'd—and beat her breaſt and wept, 
[Invoking vengeance on the duft below. 


Lo! riſing there above each humbler heap, 

* Yon cypher'd ſtones þ/s name and wealth re- 
+ late, 

Who gave his ſon, re morſeleſs, to the deep, 

+ While I, his living victim, curſe my fate. 

* O my loſt love! no tomb is plac'd for thee, 

That may to ſtrangers' eyes thy worth impart ; 

* Thou haſt no grave but in the ſtormy ſca, 

And no memorial but this breaking heart. 

Forth to the world a widow'd wanderer 

« driven, | | 


Try with vain eflort to ſubmit to heaven, 
« And fruitleſs call on him who cannot 
6 hear. 


O might I "onal claſp him once again, 

* Whije o'er my head th? infuriate billows pour, 
Forget in death this agonizing pain, 

And fecl his father's cruelty no more! , 
Part, raging waters! part, and ſhew bencath, 


* Now, while the demons of defpair and death 
Ride on the blaſt, and urge the howling ſtorm ! 
* Lo! by the lightning's momentary blaze, 

* I ſez him riſe the whitening waves above, 

* No longer fuch as when in happier days 


Such as when daring the enchafed ſea, 

And courting dangerous toii, he often ſaid, 

© That every peril, one ſoft ſinile from me, 
One ſigh of ſpeechleſs tenderneſs, o'erpaid : 
But dead, disfigur'd, while between the roar 
Of the loud waves his accents pierce mine car, 
And ſeem to fay—Ah, wretch ' delay no more, 
But come, yuhappy mournermect me here. 


Vet, 


5 


Book W. 


I pour to winds and waves th' unheeded tear, 


In your dread caves, his pale and mangled form; 


He gave th' enchanted hours—to me and love; 
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Vet, powerful fancy, bid the phantom ſtay, 
Still let me hear him !—'Tis already paſt; 
Along the waves his ſhadow glides away, 


«I loſe his voice amid the deafening blaſt, 

Ah! wild illuſion, born of frantic pain! 

He hears not, comes not from his watery bed; 

My tears, my anguiſh, my deſpair ate vain, 

Th' infatiate occan gives not up its dead, 

«Tis not his voice! blark! the deep thunders roll; 
- 4 Upheaves the ground; the rocky barriers fail; 

Approach, ye horrors, that delight my foul, 

« Deſpair, aud Death; and Deſolation, hail l' 

The ocean hears—th' embodied waters come, 

Riſe o'er the land, and with refiſtlefs ſweep. 

Tcar from its baſe the proud aggreflor's tomb, 

And bear the injur'd to eternal fleep! 


of 


8 138. Elegy t9 Pity. ANOVN. 
Ab lovely Pow'r ! whoſe boſom heaves the 
=. 
When Fancy paints the ſcene of deep diſtreſs; 
Whoſe tears ſpontaneous cryſtallize the eye, 
| When rigid Fate denies the pow'r to bleſs. 


Nat all the ſweets Arabia's gales convey 
From flow'ry meads, can witir that ſigh com- 
. pare ; | | 
Not dew-drops glittering in the morning ray, 
Seem near ſo beauteous as that falling tear. 
Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play; 
Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies; 
No blood-ſtain'd traces mark thy blameleſs way, 
Beneath thy feet no hapleſs inſect dies. 


Come, lovely nymph! and range the mead with me. 
To ſpring the partridge from the guileful foe, 

From {ecret ſnares the ſtruggling bird to free, 
And ſtop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 


And when the air wich heat meridian glows, _ 
And Nature droops beneath the conquering 
gleam, f 
Let us, flow wandering where the current flows, 
Save ſinking flies that float along the ſtream. 


Or turn to nobler, greater taſks thy care, 
To me thy ſympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in Friendſhip's griefs to bear a ſhare, 
And juſtly boaſt the generous feeling heart. 
Teach me to ſooth the helpleſs orphan's gricf, 
Wirh timely aid the widow's woes affuage, 
To Miſery's moving cries to yield relief, 
And be the ſure reſource of drooping age. 
So when the genial ſpring of life ſhall fade, 
And ſinking nature owns the dread decay, 
Some foul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the cloſe of life's eventful day. 


4 139. Extraft from a Poem on bis own ap- 
proaching Death, by MICUAEL BRUCE. 
Now ſpring returns; but not to me returns 
* The vernal joy my better years have knowa : 
Dim in my breaſt life's dying taper burns, 


And all the joys of life with health are flown. | The waſting groan, or view the pallid look 


/ 


Starting and ſhiv'ring in th' unconſtant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghoſt of what I was, 
Beneath ſome blaſted tree I lie reclin'd, 
And count the ſilent moments as they paſs? 


The winged moments, whoſe dune an ſpeed 
No art can ſtop, or in their courſe arreſt; 

Whoſe Bight ſhall ſhortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them t 1at reſt. 


Oft morning dreams preſage approaching fatez 
And morning dreams, as pocts tell, are true. 

Led by pale ghoſts, I enter death's dark gate, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu! 

[ hear the helpleſs wail, the ſhrick of woe z 
I fee the muddy wave, the dreary ſhore, 

The fluggith fireams that flowly creep below, 
Which mortals viſit, and return no more. 


{ Farewel, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains 1 


Enough for me the churchyard's lonely mound, 
Where Melancholy with f1!! Silence reigns, 
And the rank grafs waves o'er the cheerleſs 
ground. | | | 


There let me wander at the cloſe of eve, 

When flcep fits dewy on the labourer's eyes, 
The world and all its buſy follies leave, 

And talk with wiſdom where my Daphnis lies, 


There let me ſleep, forgotten, in the clay, 


When Death ſhall ſhut theſe weary aching eyes, 


Reſt in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone, and the laſt morm 


ariſe. 


— — — II Ingo pram wne——— 
$ 140. Sonnet to Trelig bt. 
Miss WILLIAMS. 


M EEK Twilight! haſte to ſhroud the ſolar ray, 
And bring the hour my penſive ſpirit loves ; 
When o'er the hill is ſhed a paler day, | 
hat gives to ſtillueſs, and to night, the groves. 
Ah! let the gay, the roſeate morning hail, 
When, in the various blooms of light array'd, 
dhe bids freſh beauty live along the vale, 

And rapture tremble in the vocal ſhade ; 

5weet is the lucid morning's op'ning flower, 

ler choral melodies benignly riſe; ; 
Yet dearer to my fovl the ſhadowy hour, 

At which her bloſſoms cloſe, her muſic dies: 
For then mild nature, while ſhe droops her head, 
\Vakes the ſoft tear tis luxury to ſhed. : 


8 


C 141. Sonnet to Expreſſion, 
Miss W1iLLIAMS. - 

FXPRESSION, child of foul! I love to traca 

Thy ſtrong enchantments, when ti e poetꝰs lyre, 
Ihe painter's pencil, cateh the vivid fire, | 
und beauty wakes for thee each touching grace? 
Zut from my frighted gaze thy form avert, J 
hen horror ch1ils thy tear, thy ardent ighy - : 
hen phrenſy rolls in thy impaſſion'd eye, 
Or guilt lives fearful at thy troubled heart: 
Nor ever let my thudd ripg fancy hear 


Of 


C0 none 
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Of him the Muſes lov'd ®, when hope forſook 
His ſpirit, vainly to the Muſes dear — 
Forcharm'd with heavenly ſong, this bleeding breaſt 
Mourns it could ſharpen ill, and give deſpair no reſt 


8 ths. 


$ 142. Sonnet 10 Hope. 
1 Miss WIlLLIAus. 
EVER ſkill'd to wear the form we love! 
To bid the ſhapes of fear and grief depart, 
Come, gentle Hope ! with one gay ſmile remove 
The lafting ſadneſs of an aching heart; 
Thy voice, benign enchantreſs! let me hear; 
Say that for me ſome pleaſures yer ſhall bloom! 
That fancy's radiance, friendſhip's precious tear, 
Shall foften, or ſhall chaſe, misfortune's gloom. — 
Burt come not glowing in the dazzling ray 
W hich once wich dear illuſions charm'd my eye 
O ſtre no more, ſweet flatterer ! on my way 
The flow'rs | fondly thought too bright to die. 
Viſions leſs fair will ſooth my penſive breaſt, 
That aſks not happineſs, but longs for reſt ! 


th. 


8 143. Sonnet to the Moon. 

| Miss WILLIAus. 
1 glitt ring colours of the day are fled — 

Come, melancholy orb! that dwell'ſt with 

night, | 

Come? and o'er earth thy wand'ring luftre thed, 
Thy deepeſt ſhadow and thy ſofteſt light. 
To me conyenial is the gloomy grove, 
When with faint rays the ſloping uplands ſhine; 
That gloom, thoſe penſive rays, alike I love, 


; Whole ſadneſs ſeems in ſympathy with mine! 
But moſt for this, pale orb! thy light is dear, 
For this, benignant orb ! I hail thee moſt, 


That while I pour the unavailing tear, 

And mourn that hope to me, in youth is loſt ! 
Thy light can viſionary thoughts impart, 
And lead the Muſe to ſooth a ſuff ring heart. 


— 


§ 144. The Baſtard. SAVAGE. 

* gayer hours, when high my fancy ran, 
The Muſe, exulting, thus her lay began: 
Bleſt be the Baſtard's birth! through wondrous 

. , ways | 

He ſhines de like a comet's blaze ! 

He hives to build, uot boaſt, a gencrovs race: 

No tenth tranſmittcr of a foolith face. 

His daring — no fire's example bounds; 

His firſt-born lights no prejudice confounds. 

He, kindhneyfrom within, requires no flame; 

He glories in a Baſtard's glowing name. 

Born to himſelf, by no poſſeſſron led, 

In freedom folter'd, and by fortune fed ; 

Nor guides, nor rules, his ſovereign choice control, 

His body independent as his foul ; 

Loo d to the world's wide range - en join d no aim, 
reſerib d no duty, and aſſigu d no name: 

Nature's unbounded ſon, he ſtands alone, 

His heart unbiaſs d, and his mind his own. 


EXTRACTS, Boox IV. 


O Mother, yet no Mother ! *tis to you 


|My thanks for ſuch diſtinguiſh'd claims are due. 


You, unenſlav'd to Nature's narrow laws, 

Warm championeſs for Freedom's ſacred cauſe, 

From all the dry devoirs of blood and line, 

From ties maternal, moral, and divine, 7 

Diſcharg'd my graſping ſoul; puſh'd me from ſhore, 

And launch'd me into life without an oar. 
What had I loſt, if, conjugally kind, 

By nature hating, yet by vows confin'd, 

Untaught the matrimonial bounds to flight, 

And coldly conſcious of a huſband's right, 

You had faint drawn me with a form alone, 

A lawful lump of life, by force your own! 

Then, while your backward will retrench'd deſire, 

And unconcurring ſpirits lent no fire, 

had been born your dull, domeſtic heir, 

Load of your life, and motive of your care; 

Perhaps been poorly rich, and meanly great, 

The 2 pomp, 2 cypher in the ſtate; 

Lordly neglectful of a worth unknown, 

And flumb'ring in a ſeat by chance my own, 

Far nobler bleſſings wait the Baſtard s lot; 
Concciv d in rapture, and with fire begot ! 
Strong as neceſſity, he tarts away, 

Climbs. agaiaſt wrongs, and brightens into day, 

Thus unprophetic, lately miſinſpir'd, 

[ ſung : gay flutt' ring hope my fancy fir'd; 

Inly . through conſcious ſcorn of ill, 

Nor taught by wiſdom how to balance will, 
Raſhly decriv'd, I ſaw no pits to ſhun, 

Bur thought to purpoſe and to act were one; 
Heedleſs what pointed cares pervert his way, 

W hom caution arms not, and whom woes betray; 
But now expos'd, and ſhrinking from diſtreſs, 

| fly to thelter, while the tempeſts preſs ; 

My Muſe to grief reſigus the varying tone, 
The raptures l:nguiſh, and the numbers groan. 
O Memory] thou foul of joy and pain! 

Thou actor of our paſſions o'er again! 

Why doſt thou aggravate the wretch's woe ? 
Why add continuous ſmart to ev'ry blow ? 
Few are my joys; alas, how ſoon forgot! 

On that kind quarter chou invad'ſt me not: 
While ſharp and numberleſs my ſorrows fall; 
Yet thou repeat ſt and multiplieſt them all! 

Is chance a guilt ? that my diſaſtrous heart, 
For miſchief never meant, muſt ever ſmart? 
Can ſelf defence be fin ? — Ah, plead no more 
M hat tho' no purpo d malice ſtainꝰd thee o'er, 
Had Heaven befriended thy unhappy fide, 
Thou hadſt not been provok'd—or thou hadſt died. 

Far be the guilt of homeſhed blood from all 
On whom, unſought, embroiling dangers fall! 
Still the pale dead revives, and lives to me, 
To me, through * bs eye condemn'd to fee ! 


Griev'd I forgive, and am grown cool too late. 

Young and unthoughtful then, who knows, one 
day f 

What ripening virtues might have made their way ! 


He might have liv d till folly died in ſhame, 
TY] kindling wiſdom felt a thirſt for fame. 


22 Chhatterton. 


He 


Remembrance veils his rage, but ſwells his fate; 
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He 


All I was wretched by, to you Iow'd; 
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He might perhaps his country's friend have prov'd;, 
Both happy, generous, candid, and belov'd; 
He might have ſav d fome worth now doom'd tofall; 
And I perchance, in him, have murder'd all. 
O fate of late repentance, always vain ! 
Thy remedies but lull undying pain. . 
Where ſhall my hope find reſt No Mother's care 
Shielded iny infant innocence with prayer : 
No father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice reſtrain'd. 
Is it not thine to ſnatch ſome pow'rful arm, 
Firſt to advance, then ſcreen from future harm? 
Am I return'd from death, to live in pain? 
Or would Imperial Pity fave in vain ? 
Diſtruſt it not hat blame can mercy find, 
Which gives at once a life, and rears a mind ? 
Mother miſcall'd, farewel !—of ſoul ſevere, 
This ſad reflection yet may force one tear: 


Alone from ſtrangers ev'ry comfort flow'd ! 
Loſt to the life you gave, your ſon ho more, 
And now adopted, who was doom'd before, 

New-born, I may a nobler Mother claim, | 

But dare not whiſper her immortal name; 
Supremely lovely, and ſerenely great 

Majeſtic Fan, of a kneeling Stare ! 

QUEEN of a people's heart who ne'er before 
Agreed—yet now with one conſent adore ! 

One conteſt yet remains in this deſire, 

Who moſt ſhall give applauſe, where all admire, 


——— ——_@O_CS a 


$ 145. On the Recovery of a Lady of Quality from 


the Small-Pox. SAVAGE. 
LCN a lov'd fair had bleſs'd her conſort's 
ſight 


With amorous pride, and undiſturb'd delight; 

Till Death, grown envious, with repugnant aim 

Frown'd at their joys, and urg'd a tyrant's claim. 

He ſummons each diſeaſe !—the noxious crew, 

Writhing in dire diſtortions, ſtrike his view! 

From various plagues, which various natures 

know, | | 

Forth ruſhes beauty's fear'd and fervent foe. 

Fierce to the fair the miſſile miſchief flies, 

The ſanguine ſtreams in raging ferments riſe! 

It drives, 2 through every vein, 

Hangs on the heart, and burns around the brain 

Now a chill damp the charmer's luſtre dims ! 

dad 0'er her eyes the livid languor ſwims ! 

Her eyes, that with a glance could joy inſpire, 

Like ſetting ſtars, ſcarce ſhoot a glimmering fire. 
Here ſtands her conſort, ſore with anguiſh 

preſs d, 

Grief in his eye, and terror in his breaſt. 

The Paphian Graces, ſmit with anxious care, 

In filent ſorrow weep the waning fair. 

Eight ſuns, ſucceſſive, roll their fire away, 

And eight flow nights ſee their deep ſhades decay. 

While theſe revolve, tho“ mute each Muſe ap- 


On the ninth noon each voice in prayer aſcends 
Great God of light, of ſong, and phyſic's art, 
Reſtore the languid fair, new ſoul impart ! 
Her beauty, wit, and virtue claim thy care, 
And thine own bounty 's almoſt rivall'd there. 
Each paus'd : the god aſſents. Would Death 
advance ? | 
Phoebus unſeen arreſts that threatening lance! 
Down from his orb a vivid influence ftreams, 


| And quickening earth imbibes ſalubrious beams; 


Each balmy plant increaſe of virtue knows, 


And art inſpir'd with all her patron glows... - 


The charmer's opening eye kind hope reveals, 
Kind hope her conſort's breaſt enlivening feels. 
Each grace revives, each Muſe reſumes the lyrey 
Each beauty brightens with relumin d fire. 

As Health's auſpicious pow'rs gay life diſplay, 
Death, ſullen at the fight, ſtalks away. 


tad 


§ 146. Ode to Pity. | © CoLLins. 
O 1 HOU, the friend of man aflign'd, 
With balmy hands his wounds to bind, 
And charm his frantic woe : nt, 
When firſt Diftreſs, with dagger keen, 
Broke forth te waſte his deſtin'd ſcene, 
His wild unſated foe ! 


By Pella's Bard, a magic name, 

By all the griefs his thought could frame, 
Receive my humble rite : 

Long, Pity, be the nations view 

Thy ſky-worn robes of tendereſt blue, 
And eyes of dewy light ! | 


But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Iliſſus' diftant fide, 

Deſerted ftream, and mute? . 
Wild“ Arun too has heard thy ftrains, 
And Echo, midſt my native plains, 

Been footh'd by Pity's Jute. 


There firſt the wren thy myrtles ſhed 
Jn gentleſt Otway's infant head; 
To him thy cell was ſhewn : 
And while he ſung the female heart, 
With youth's ſoft notes unſpoil'd by art, 
Thy turtles mix'd their own. 
Come, Pity, come, by fancy's aid, 
Ev'n now my thoughts, relenting maid, 
Thy temple's pride defign : 
Its ſouthern fire, its truth complete 
Shall raiſe a wild enthuſiaſt heat, 
In all who view the ſhrine. 
There Picture's toil ſhall well relate 
How chance, or hard involving fate, 
O' er mortal bliſs prevail: 
The buſkin'd Muſe ſhall near her ſtand, 
And ſighing prompt her tender hand, 
Wich each difaſtrous tale. 


There let me off, retir'd by day, 


pears, < ; 
Exch ſpeaking eye drops eloquence in tears. 


A tiver 


In dreams of paſſion melt away, 


in Suſſex.” 


On the ninth noon great Phœbus liſtening bends, 


. Who prompt to deeds accurs'd the mind: 


hs FLEGANT 
Allow'd with thee te dwell : 3 
There waſte the mournful lamp of night, 
Dill, Virgin, thou again delight 
To hear a Britiſh ſhell! 


"Y 1 


5 147. Ode 10 Fear. CoLLixs. 
HOU, to whom the world unknown 
With all its madowy ſhapes is ſhown ; 
Who ſeeſt appall'd th' unreal ſcepe, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between: 
Ah, Fear! ah, frantic Fear ! 
1 fee, I ſee thee near. 
I know thy hurried ſtep, thy haggard eye! 
Like thee | ſtart, like thee diſorder d fly; 
For, lo, what monſters in thy train appear ! 
Danger, whoſe limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fix'd behold ? 
Who ftalks his round, an bideous form, 
Howling amidſt the midnight ſtorm, 
Or throws him on the rigid ſteep 
Of ſome looſe hanging rock to . 
And with him thouſand phantoms join'd, 


And thoſe, the fiends, who near allied, 
O'er nature's wounds and wrecks preſide ; 
While Vengeance, in the lurid air, 

Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare : 

On whom that ravening brood of fate, 
Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait; 
Who, Fear, this ghaſtly train can ſee, 
And look not mad!y wild, like thee ? 


EPODE. 


In earlieſt Greece, to thee, with partial choice, 
The grief-full Muſe addreſs d her infant tongue; 

The maids and matrons, en her awful voice, 
Silent and pale, in wild amazement hung. 


Yet he, the Bard * who firſt invok d thy name, | 


Difdain'd in Marathon its pow'r to feel: 
For not alone he nurs d the poet's flame, 
But reach d from Virtue's hand the patriot's 
ſteel. . 
But who is he, whom, later garlands grace, 
Who left awhile o'er Hybla's dews to rove, 


With trembling eyes thy dreary ſteps to trace, 
M here thou and furieꝭ ſhar'd the baleful grove? 


Wrapt in thy cloudy veil th' inceſtuous Queen + 
Sigh'd the fad call her fon and huſband heard, 
When once alone it broke the ſilent ſcene, 
And he the wretch of Thebes no more appear'd. 


O Fear, I knowthee by my throbbing heart, 
Thy withering pow'r inſpir'd each mourufol 
line | | 
Though gentle Pity claim her mingled part, 
Yet all the thunders of the ſcene are thine. 
: ANTISTROFHE, 


Thou, who ſuch weary length haſt paſt, 
Where wilt thou reſt, mad nymph, at laſt ? 
Say, wilt thou ſhrowd in haunted cell, 


EXTRACTS; 


Or in ſome hollow'd ſeat, 

'Gainſt which the big waves beat, 

Hear drowning ſeamen's cries in tempeſts brought! 
Dark pow'r, with ſhuddering meck ſubmitted 
thought, 25 „ 
Be mine, to read the viſions old, ; 
Which thy awakening bards have told. 
And, leſt thou meet my blifted view, 
Hold each ſtrange tale devoutly true 

Ne'er be I found, by thee o'eraw'd, 

In that thrice-hallow'd eve abroad; 

When ghoſts, as cottage-maids believe, 

Their pebbled beds permitted leave, 

And goblins haunt from fire, or fen, 

Or mine, or flood, the walks of men - 
O thou, whole {pirit moſt poſſe ſo'd 

The ſacred ſeat of Shakſpeare's breaſt ! 

By all that from thy prophet broke, 

In thy divine emotions Poke . 

Hither again thy fury deal, 

Teach me but once like him to feel; 

His cypreſs wreath my meed decree ; 

And 1, O Fear, will dwell wich thee ! 


148. Ode to Simplicity. CoLLIXSs. 
O Hou, by Nature taught, 

To breathe her genuine thought, 
In numbers warmly pure, and ſweetly ſtrong: 
W ho firſt on mountains wild, | 


In Fancy, lovelieſt child, 


| Thy babe, and Plcaſure's, nurs'd the pow'rs of 


ſong! 
Thou, who with hermit heart 
Ditdain'ft the wealth of art, 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pait- 
But com'f a decent maid, 
In attic robe array'd, - 
O chaſte, unboaſtful nymph, to thee I call | 
By all the honey d ſtore BS 
On Hybla's thymy ſhore, | 
By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear, 
By her whoſe love-lorn woe, 
In evening muſings flow, | 
Sooth'd ſweetly ſad Electra's poet's ear: 
By old Cephiſus deep, 
W ho fpread his wavy ſweep | 
In warbled-wand'rings round thy green retreat; 
On whoſe enamell'd fide, 
M hen holy Freedom died, 
No equal haunt allur'd thy future feet. 


O ſifter meek of Truth, 

To my admiring youth 
Thy ſober aid and native charms infuſe ! 

The flow'rs that ſweeteſt breathe, 
Though beauty culF'd the wreath, +. 
Still ak thy hand to range their order'd hues, 
While Rome could none eftcem, | 
But virtue's patriot theme, 9 
You lo#'d her bills, and led her laureate band; 
But ftaid to ſing alone | 
To one diſtinguiſh'd throne, 


Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell ? 
* Acchylas. 


And turn'd thy face, and fled her alter d land- 
1 Jocaſta. 
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No more, in hall or bow'r, | | And thou, thou rich-hair'd youth of morn, 
The paſſions own thy pow'r. | And all thy ſubject life was born. 

Love, only Love, her forceleſs numbers mean: The dangerous paſſions kept aloof, 
For thou haſt left her ſhrine, Far from the fainted growing woof : 
Nor olive more, nor vine, But near it fat ecſtatic Wonder, 

Shall gain thy feet to bleſs the ſervile ſcene. Ig gs EY — 

A - , 7 An ruth, in funny-weſt array'd, 

102 former. x EC mM By whoſe the Tarſol's eyes wers made ; 

Faint 's the cold work till thou inſpire the whole; All the ſhadowy tribes of mind. 3 
What cach, what all ſupply, In braided dance their murmurs join d, 
May court, may charm our eye, And all the bright uncounted powers, 


: . Who feed on heaven's ambroſial flovw'rs. 
V Where is the Bard whoſe ſoul can now 


[ts high preſuming hopes avow ? ; 
Where he who thinks, with rapture blind, 
This hallow'd work for him deſign d? 
High on ſome cliff to heaven up-pil'd, 

Of rude acceſs, of proſpect wild, 
Where tangled round the jealous ſteep, 


| Strange ſhades o'erbrow the vallies deep, 
8 149. Ode on the Poetucal Charatter. COLLINS. | And holy Genii guard the rock, 


Of theſe ler others aſk, 
To aid ſome mighty taſk, 
I only ſeek to find thy temperate vale ; 
Where oft my reed might ſound 
To maids and ſhepherds round, 
And all thy ſons, O Nature, learn my tale. 


| 


| 
A® one, if, not with light regard, Its glooms embrown, its ſprings unlock ; 
I read aright that gitted Bard, | While on its rich ambitious head | 
(Him whoſe ſchool above the reſt An Eden, like his own, lies ſpread. | 
His lovelieſt Elfin queen has bleſs'd), [ view that oak, the fancied glades among, 
One, only one unrivall'd fair“ By which a Milton lay ; his evening ear, 
May hope the magic girdle wear, | From many a cloud that dropp'd ethereal dew, | 
At folemn tournay hung on high, Nigh ſpher'd in heaven its native ſtrains could | 
The wiſh of each love-darting eye : | hear : [hung : | 
| Lo! to each other nymph in turn applied, On which that ancient trump he reach'd was 
K As if, in air unſeen, ſome hovering hand, Thither oft his glory greeting, | bo 
Some chaſte. and angel-friend to virgin-fame, From Waller's myrtle ſhades retreating, i 
With whiſper'd ſpell had burſt the ſtarting | With many a vow from Hope's aſpiring tongue, | 
| band, | My trembling feet his guiding ſteps purſue ; | 
N It left unbleſt her loath'd diſhonour'd fide; In vain—ſuch bliſs to one alone | 
Happier, hopeleſs fair, if never Of all the ſons of ſoul was known, 1 
Her baffled hand with vain endeavour And Heaven and Fancy, kindred pow'rs, a | 
Had touch'd that fatal zone to her denied ! Have now o'erturn'd th' inſpiring bow'rs, | 
Young Fancy thus, to me divineſt name, Or curtain'd cloſe ſuch ſcene from every future 
To whom, prepar'd and bath'd in heaven, view. ps 
The ceſt of ampleſt pow'r is given, | — b 
To few the godlike gift aſſigns. | $-150, Ode. Written in the Year 1746. 


To gird their bleſt prophetic loins, COLLINS. 


And gaze her viſion wild, and feel unmix'd her How ſleep the brave, who ſink to reſt 


flame. By all their country's wiſhes bleſt ! 


The band, as fairy legends ſay, | When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Was wore on that creating day 


Returns to deck their hallow'd mould 
t. When he, Who call'd with thought to birth She there ſhall dreſs a eme ſod 5 
Von tented ky, this laughing earth, | Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 
_ e "__ ſprings, and —_ tall, 5 By Fairy hands their knell is wrung 
And pour'd the main engirting all. B - 
Log by the od emit wh, Merge 
imſelf in ſome diviner mood, | | f 
Retiring, ſate with her alone, Lad Fel n 
2nd plac'd her on ae Br ramen To dwell a weeping hermit — 
The whiles, the vaulted ſhrine around, ping 
# Seraphic wires were heard to ſound, . CORD 2 
Now ſublimeſt triumph ſwelling ; | y 151. . O. to Mercy: COLLING, 
Now on love and mercy dwelling ; | STROPHE., 
, And ſhe from out the veiling cloud O THOU, who ſitt'ſt a ſmiling bride 
Breath'd her magie notes/aloud: = | — By Valour's arm'd and a fide, 
7 | 


„ Florimel, See Spencer. Leg. 4. | E: 


754 


Gentleſt of ſæy - born forms, and beſt ador'd: 
Mho oft with ſongs, divine to hear, 
Winn'ft from his fatal graſp the ſpear, 

And hid'ſt in wreaths of flowers Ins bloodlef 

ſword ! 

Thou who, amidſt the deathful feld, 
By godlike chiefs alone beheld, 

Oft with thy boſoin bare art found 

Pleading for him the youth who haks to ground 
Ser, Mercy, ſee, with pure and loaded hands, 
Before thy ſhrine my country's genius ſtaude, 


a weund! 


| ANTISTROPHE. 

When he whom ev'n our jovs provoke, 

The fiend of Nature, join'd his yoke, | 

And ruſh'd in wrath to make vur ile luis prey; 
Thy form, from out ty ſa ect awed, 

O ertock him on his blaſted road, 

And ftopp'd his whecls, and hoo d his rage away. 
J fee recoil his fable ficeds, 
That bore him ſu ift to ſxvage deeds; 

Thy tender melting cycs they own : | 

O Maid, for all thy love to Britain ſhewn, 
Where Juſtic bars her iron tower, 
To thee we build a roſeate bow'r, 

Thou, thou ſhalt rule our queen, aud ſbare dur 

monarch's throne ! 


$ 152. Ove to Liberty. CoLLixs. 
| 


” STROPHE., 
VV 


HO call awake the Spartan fife, 
And call in ſolenm ſounds to life 
The ee. whoſe locks divincly ſpreading, 
Like vernal hyacinths in ſatlen hue, 
At onee-the breath of fear and virtue ſhedding, 
Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to view t 
What new Alceus, fancy- bleſt, 
Shall ſing the ſword in myrtles dreſt, 
At Wildom's ſhrine au hile its flame concealing. 
(VV har place fo fit to ſeal a deed renown'd 2) 
Till the her brighteſt lightningsroand revealing, 
It lezp'd in glory forth, and dealt her prompted 
wound! _ 
O Goddeſs, in that feeling hour, 
When moſt its ſounds would court thy cars, 
Let not my ſhell's miſguided pow'r 
E er draw thy fad, thy mindful tears. 
No, Freedom, no, I will not tell, 
How Rome, before thy face, 
With heavieſt found, a giant- ſtatue, fell, 
Puſh'd by a wild and artleſs race, 
From off its wide ambitious baſc, 
When Time his northern ſons of ſpoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of ſtreugth and grace, 


EEZSGANT/FXTRACTS;: 2 Boor Iv. 


Bd 


Vith many a rude sepeatetd ſtroke, 
And many a batharous yell, to thouſand frag- 
ments brcke, e. 
: | 4 Rank. 
| Vet, ev'n wherc'er the leaſt appear'd. 
e adoring world thy band rever's ; 
till, ' midſt the ſcatter'd ſtates around, 
Joni remnants of her ſtrengih were found; 
\ 1 hey ſaw, by what eſcap « the ſtorm, 
How wondrous roſe her perfect form; 


* 5 


. 


How in the great, the labour'd whole, 


And decks thy altar fiill, tho' picfe d with many | 


Each mighty maſter pour'd Ls foul ; 
| For {urny Florence, leat of art, 

| Beneath her vines preſerv d a part, 
Till they whom ſcience lov'd ro name 


(o who could fear it?) quench'd her flame. 


And, lo, an humbler relic laid 

In jc-lovs Piſa's olive ſhade ! 

See ſmall Marino joins the theme, 

Though leaſt, nor laſt in thy eſteem. 

Strike, louder firike, th' ennobling ſtrings 
To tlioſe whoſe merchant ſous were kings; 
To him who, deck'd with peariy pride, 

Ia Adria weds his green-hair'd bride ; 

ail, port of glory, wealth, and plealure, 

| Ne'cr let me change this Lydian mealuic 4 

| Nor cer her former pride relate 

| To {ad Liguria's bleeding ſtate. 

Ah, vo! more pleas'd thy haunts I ſeek 

On wild Helvetia's mountains bleak, 

(Where when the favour'd of thy choice, 

The daring archer, heard thy voice; 
Forth from his eyrie rous d in dread, 

I he ravening cagle northward fled :) 

Or dwell in wiliow'd meads more near, 
With thoſe © to whom thy ſtork is dear 

Thoſe whom the rod of Alva bruis'd ; 

W hofe crown a Britiſh queen refus'd ! 

The magic works, thou feel it the tt ams, 


One hohcr-name alone remains: 


The perfect tpell ſhall then avail, 
IIail, Nymph, ador d by Britain, hal! 
| ANTISTROPHE. 
Beyond the meaſure vaſt of thought, 
be works the wizard Time has wrought, 
The Gaul, 'ris heid of antique ſtory, 

Saw Britin linked to his row adverſe ſtrand 1, 
No ſta berween, nor cliff ſublime and hqury, 
He pais'd with unwet feet through all 2a land, 
To the blown Baltic then, they ſay, 
The wild waves found another way, 
Where Orcas kowls, his wolfiſh mountains round- 

ing; 
Till all the banded weft at once gan rie, : 
A wide wild fo: m cv'n Nature's ſelf confounding, 
Wuthering her giant ſons- with ſtrange uncouth 
ſurpriſe, | 


| 


the Dutch: among whom there are very ſevere penalties for thoſe who are convicted of killing this bird, 
They are kept tame in almott all their towns, and particularly at the Hague, of the arms of which they make 


a paxt- The common people of Holland are {aid to entertain a ſu 
of them mould become extinct, they ſhould lote their liberties. 


perſtitious ſentiment, that if the whole ſpec# 


+ This tradition is mentioned by ſeveral of our old hiſtorians, Some naturaliſts too have endea voured to 
ſupport the probability of the fact, by arguments drawn from the correſpondent diſpoſition of the two oppoſite 


coats. I do not remember that any pouiical uſe has been hitherto made of it. 
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This pillar'd earth, ſo firm and wide, 
By winds and inward labours torn, 
fn thunders dread was puſh'd aſide, 
And down the thoulderin - billows borne. 
And ſee, like gems, her laughing train, 
The little iſles on every ſide | 
M-nat, once hid from thoſewho ſearch'd the main, 
Whiere thouſand elfin ſhapes ab?de, 
And Wight, who checks the weſtern tide 
For thee conſenting heaven has each beſtow'd, 


A fair attendant on her fovereign pride: 


To thee this bleſt divorce the ow'd, 


For thou haſt made her vales thy lov'd, thy laſt 


abode. 


SECOND EPODE. 
Then too, 'tis ſaid, an hoary pile, 
Midſt the green navel of our iſle, 
Thy ſhrine in ſome religious wood, 
O ſoul-enforcing Geddels; ſtood ! 
There oft the painted natives feet 
Were wont thy form celeſtial meet : 
Though how with hopeleſs toil we trace 
Time's backward-rolls, to find its place; 
Whether the fiery-treſſy Dane, 
Or Roman's ſelf H erturn'd the fant, 
Or in what heaven-left age it fell, 
Twere hard for modern ſong to tell. 
Vet ſtill, if trutit thoſe beams infuſe, 
Which guide at once and charm the Muſe, 
Beyond yon braided cloud that lie, 
Paving the light embroider'd ſky : 
Amidit the bright pavihon'd plains, 
The beautcous model fti?l remains. 
There happier than in iſlands bleſt, 
Or bowers by Spring or Hebe dreſt, 
The chiefs who fill our Albion's ſtory, 
In warlike weeds, retir'd in glory, 
Here their echſorted Druids ſing 
Their triumphs to th' immortal ſtring. 
How may the poet now unfold 
What never tongue or numbers told? 
How learn, delighted and amaz'd, : 
What hands unknown that fabric rais'd ? 
Ev'n now, before his favour'd eyes, 
In Gothic pride it ſeems to riſe! 
Yet Grecia's graceful orders join, 
Majeſtic, through the mix'd defign ; 
The ſecret builder knew to chooſe. 
Each ſphere-found gem of richeſt hues : 
Whatc'er heaven's purer mould contains, 
When nearer ſuns emblaze its veins; 
There on the wall the Patriot's fight 
May ever hang with freth delight, 
And grav'd with ſome prophetie rage 
Read Albion's fame tlirough every age. 
Ve forms divine, ye laureate band, 
That near her inmoſt altar ſtand ! 


153 

Now ſooth her, to her bliſsful train 

Blithe Concord's ſocial form to gam. 

Concord, whoſe myrtle wand can ſteep 

Ev'n Anger's blood-ſhot eyes in ſleep: 

Before whoſe breathing boſom's balm 

Rage drops his ſteel, and ſtorms grow calm. 

Her let our fires and matrons hoar 

Welcome to Britain's ravag'd fre: 

Our youths, enamour'd of the fair, 

Play with the tangles of her hair ; 

Till, in one loud applauding ſound,; 

The nations ſhout to her around— 

O., how ſupremely art thou bleſt! 

Thou, Lady, thou ſhalt rule the weſt, 
—— z. — 

$ 153. Ode to a Lady, on the Death of Colonel 

Charles Rofs, iu the Action at Fojitenoy. Written 

in May 1743. COLLINS, 
WHILE, loſt to all his former mirth, 

Britania's genius bends ro carth, 

And mourps the fatal day; 5 
While ftain'd with blood he ftrives to tear 
Unſeemly from his ſea-green hair 

The wreaths of cheerful May; 

The thoughts which muſing pity pays, 
And fond remembrance loves to raile, 

Your faithful hours attend: 

Still Fancy, to herſeif unkind, 
Awakesto grief the ſoften d mind, 

And points the bleeding friend. 

By rapid Scheld's deſcending wave, 
His country's vows ſhall bleſs the grave 
Where'er the youth is laid: 


That ſacred ſpot the village hind 


ith every ſweeteſt turf ſhall bind, 
And Pcace ptotect the ſhade. 


O'er him, whoſe doom thy virtues grieve, 
Aerial forms ſhall fit at eve, 
And bend the penſive head; 
And, fallen to ſave his injur'd land, 
Imperial Honour's awful hand 
Shall point his lonely bed! 
The warlike deed of every age, 
Who fill the fair recording pages 
Shall leave the ſainted reſt; 
And, half reclining on his ſpear, 


| Each wond'ring chief by turns appear; 


To hail the blooming gueſt. 


Old Edward's fons, unknown to yield, 

Shall crowd from Creſſy's laurel'd field, 
And gaze with fix'd delight: 

Again for Britain's wrongs they feel, =. 

Again they ſnatch the gleamy ſteel, 
And with the avenging fight. 

Burt, to !-where ſunk, in deep deſpair 

| Her garmeuts torn, her boſom bare, 


t There is a tradition in the Iſſe of ian, that a Mermaid becoming enamoured of a young man of et- 


No ny beavty, took an opportunity of meeting him one day as he walked on the ſhore, and opened her 
paliion to 


im, but was received with a coldneſs, occaſioned by his horror and ſurpriſe at her appearance. 
This, however, was ſo miſconſtrued by the ſea-lady, that, in revenge for his treatment of her, ſhe puniſhed 
the whole iſland, by covering it with a miſt, ſo that all who attempted to carry on any commerce with it, 
ag never arrived at it, but wandered up and down the ſea, or were on # ſuddgn wrecked upon its 
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* Or it chill bluſtering winds, or dri vin rain, 
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Impatient Freedom lies! 

der matted treſſes madly fpread, 

To every fod which wraps the dead 
Sne turns her joylcſs eyes. 

Ne'er ſhall ſhe leave that lowly ground, 

Till notes of triumph burſting round 
Proclaim her reign' reſtor d: 

Till William ſeek the fad retreat, 

And bleeding at her ſacred feet 
Preſent the ſated ſword. | 

If, weak to ſooth fo ſoft an heart, 

i hefe pictur'd glories nought impart 
To dry thy conſtant tear; 

If yet, in Sorrow's diſtant eyes | 

Expos'd and pale thou fec'ft him lie, 
Wild war inſulting near: 


Where'er from time thou courtꝰ'ſt relief, 
The Muſe ſhall ftill, with ſocial grief, 
Her gentleft promiſe keep: | 
Ev'n bumble Harting's cottage vale fs: 
Shall learn the ſad repeated tale, 
And bid her ſhepherds weep. 


$ 124. Ode to Evening. COLLINS. 
T* aught of oaten ſtop, or paſtoral ſong, 

May hope, chaſte Eve, to ſooth thy modeſt car, 

Like thy own ſolemn ſprings, 

Thy ſpiings, and dying gales; 7 
O nymph reſerv'd, while now the bright-hair'd ſun 
Sits in yon weſtern tent, whoſe cloudy ſkirts, 

With brede ethercal wove, 

O'erhang his wary bed: | 
Now air is huſh'd, fave where the weak-ey'd bat 
With ſhort ſhrill fhriek flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 

His ſmall but ſullen horn, 

As oft he riſes midſt the twilight path, 
Againſt the pilgrim borne in heedleſs hum: 
Now teach me, maid compos'd, 
To breathe ſome ſoften'd ſtrain, 
Whoſe numbers ſtealing thro' thy darkening vale, 
May not unſeemly with its ſtillaeſs ſuit, 
As, muſing flow, I hail 
Thy genial lov'd return! 
For when thy folding-ftar ariſing ſhows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp, 
The fragrant hours, and clvcs 
Who ſlept in buds the day, | 
And many a nymph who wreathes her brows 
| with ſedge, 3 
And ſheds the freſhening dew; and, lovelier ſtill, 
The penſive pleaſures ſweet, 
Prepare thy ſhadowy car. 
Then let me rove ſome wild and heathy ſcene, 
Or find ſome ruin midſt its dreary dells, 
'* Whoſe walls more awful nod 
B) thy religious gleams. 


event my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain's ſide 


* 
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And hamlets brown, and dim-diſcover'd ſpires, 
And hears their ſimple bell, and marks o'er all 


Thy dewy fingers draw | 
The gradual duſky veil. | 


While ſpring ſhall pour his ſhow'rs, as oft he 


And bathe thy breathing treſſes, meekeſt Eve! 


Vhile Summer loves to {port 
Beneath thy lingering light; 


While fallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves, 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 


Aſtrights thy ſhrinking train, 


And rudcely rends thy robes 


So long, regardful.of thy quiet rule, 
Shall Fancy, Friendſhip, Science, ſmiling Peace, 


Thy gentleſt influence own, 
And love thy favonrite name ! 


——_——_ 


§ 155. Ode to Peace. CorLrngs. 

THOU, who bad'ſt thy turtles bear 

Swift from his graſp thy golden hair, 
And jought'it thy native ſkies : | 
When wear, by vultures drawn from far, 


To Britain bent his iron car, 


And bade his ſtorms ariſe! 

Tir'd of his rude tyrannic ſway, 

Our youth ſhall fix ſome feſtive day, 
His ſullen ſhrines to burn: 

But thou, who hear'ſt the turning ſpheres, - 
What ſounds may charm thy partial ears, 
And gain thy bleſt return! 

O Peace, thy injur'd robes upbind ! 

O riſe, and leave not one behind 

Of all thy beamy train: 

The Britiſh lion, Goddeſs ſweet, 

Lies ſtretch d on earth to kiſs thy feet, 
And own thy holier reign. 


Let others court thy tranſient ſmile, 

Bur come to grace thy weſtern iſle, 

By warlike Honour led! | 

And, while around her ports rejoice, 

While all her ſons adore thy choice, 
With him for ever wed! - 


$ 1:6. The Manners, An Ode. CoLiixs: 
FAREWEL, for clearer ken defign'd, 
The dim-difcover'd tracts of mind: 
Truths which, from action's paths retir'd, 
My filent ſearch in vain requir'd ! 
No more my ſail that deep explores, 
No more I ſearch thoſe magic ſhores, 
What regions part the world of ſoul, 
Or whence thy ſtreams, Opinion, roll: 
If e'er I round ſuch fairy held, 125 
Some pow'r impart the — and ſhield 
At which the wizard paſſions fly, 
By which the giant follies die! 
Farewel the porch, whoſe roof is ſeen 
Arch'd with th enlivening olive's green: 
Where Science, prank'd in tiſſued veſt, 


4 


| Views wilds and ſwelling floods, 
F& I * | 


By Reaſon, Pride, and Fancy dreſt, 


Comes 


a Ai ia © 2 _ _ 
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Comes like a bride, ſo trim array'd, 

To wed with Doubt in Plate's ſhade ! 
Youth of the quick uncheated fight, 

Thy walks, Obſervance, more invite; 

O thou ! who lov'it that ampler range 

Where life's wide proſpects round thee change, 

And, with her mingled {ons allied, 

Throw'ft the prattling page aſide: 

To me in converſe fweet impart 

To read in man the native hcart. 

To learn where Science {ure is found, 

From nature as {he lives around: 

And gazing oft her mirror true 

By turns each ſliiftipg image view! 

Till meddling Art's officious lore 

Reverſe the lelſons taught before, 

Alluring from a ſafer rule, 

To dream in her enchanted ſchoo! ; 

Thou, Heaven, whate'er of great we hoaſt, 

Had bleſs'd this focial ſcience moſt. 
Retiring hence to thoughtleſs cell, 

As Fancy breathes her potent ſpell, 

Not vain ſhe finds the cheerful taſk, 

In pageant quaint, in motley ma{k 

Behold, before her muſing eycs, 

The countleſs Manners round her riſe, 

White, ever varying as they pats, 

To ſome Contempt applies her glaſs : 

With theſe the white-rob*d maids combine, 

And thoſe the laughing ſatyrs join 

But who is he whom now ſhe views, 

In robe of wild contending hues ? 

Thou bythe patlions nurs'd, I greet 

The comic lock that binds thy feet! 

O Humour, thou whoſe name is known 


To Briton's favour'd ifle alone, 


Me too amidſt thy band admit, 
There where the young-eyed healthful Wit, 
{ Whoſe jewels in his criſped hair 
Are plac d each other's beams to ſhare, 
Vhom no deliglus from thee divide) 
In laughter loos'd attends thy fide, 

By old Miletus *, who ſo long 
Has ceas'd his love-inwoven ſong; 
By all you taught the Tuſcan maids, 
In chang'd Italia's modern ſhades; 
Ly him + whole knight's diſtinguiſh'd name 
Kefin'd a nation's luſt of fame; 
Whoſe tales een now, with echoes ſweet, - 
Caltilia's Moorith hills repeat; 
Or him t, whom Scine's blue nymphs deplore, 
ln watchet weeds on Gallia's ſhore, | 
Who drew the ſad Sicihan maid 
% vutues in her fire betray d: 

O Nature boon, from whom proceed 
Lach forceful thought, cach prompted deed 
it but from thee I hope to feel, 

n all my heart imprint thy ſcal! 
Let lome retreating Cynic nud 

hole otk-turn'd ſcrolls I leave behind, 
The Sports and I this hour agren 

9 rove thy ſceneful world with thee ! 


„ 1 a N 
Alluding to the Mileſian Tales, ſome of the earlieſt romances. 
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$ 157. The Paſſions» An Ode for Muſic. : 
| COLLINSs 


\ THEN Muſic, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece ſhe ſung, 
The Paſſions oft, to hear her ſhell, hs 


Throng'd around her magic cell, 


-|Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 


2offeft beyond rhe Muſe's painting; 
zy turns they felt the glowing mind 
Mftucb'd, delighted, rais'd, refin'd: 
ll once, 'tis faid, when all were fir'd, 
11d with fury, rapt, inſpir'd. 
rom the ſupporting myrtles round 
UChey fnarch'd her inſtruments of ſound; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet leſſons of her forceful art, 
Lach, for Madneſs rul'd the hour, 
Vould prove his own expreſſive pow'r. 
Firſt Fear his hand, its ſkill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 
Ev'n at the found himſelf had made. 


Next Anger ruſh'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own'd his ſecret ſtrings, 


ln one rude claſh he ſtruck the lyre, 


And {wept with hurried hands the ſtrings. 


With woeful! meaſures wan Deſpair, 
Low ſullen ſounds, his grief beguil'd ; 
A ſolemn, ſtrange, and mingled air, 
'T was ſad by fits, by ftarts twas wild. 
3ut thou, O Hope, with eyes ſo fair, 
What was thy delighted meaſure? 
Still it whiſper'd promis'd pleafure, 
And bade the lovely ſcenes at diſtance hail? 
Still would her touch the ſtrain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on Echo ſtill through all the ſong ; 
And where her {weeteſt theme ſhe choſe, 
A oft reſponſive voice was heard at every cloſe, 
And Hope enchanted ſmil'd, and wav'd her goldca 
hair. 


And longer had ſhe fung—bur, with a frown, 


Revenge impatient roſe: 


| He threw his blood-ſtain d ſword in thunder 


down, 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumper took, 
And blew a blaſt fo loud and dread, | 
Were ne'er prophetic ſounds fo full of wae 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum wich furious heat: 
And though ſometimes, each dreary pauſe be- 
tween, 
Dejected Pity at his fide 
Her foul-ſubduing voice applied, 
Yet ſtill he kept his wild unalter'd mien; 


| While each ſtrain'd ball of fight ſeem'd durſting 


from his head. 


Thy numbers, Jealouſy, to nought were fix d, 
Sad proof of thy diſtreſsful ſtate ! 


+ Cervantes. 


ge, author of the incomparable adventures of Gil Blas de Santillane, who died in Paris in 


Cee; . Cf 
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Of differing themes the veering ſong was mix d. 
And now it courted Love, now raving call'd 
on Hate. | Boa 
Wich eyes uprais'd, as one inſpir'd, 
Pale Melancholy ſat retir d, 
And from her wild ſequeſter'd ſeat, 
In notes by diſtance made more ſweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her penſive ſoul : 
And dathing foft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join'd the ſound ; 
Thro glades and glooms the mingled meaſure 
ſole, 
Or o'er ſome haunted ſtream with fond delay, 
Round an holy calm diffuſing, 
Love of peace, and lonely muſing, 


In hollow murmurs died away. 


But, O, how alter'd was its fprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulneſs, a nymph of kealthicft hue, 
Her bow acrofs her ſhoulder flung, | 

Her buſkins gemm d with morning dew, 
Blew an aſpiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter's ca!!, to Faun and Dryad known; 


Satyrs and ſylvan boys, were ſcen [ queen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys groen; 
Brown exerciſe rejoic'd to hear, 
And Sport leapꝰd up, and ſeiz d his beechen ſpear. 
Laſt came Joy's ecſtatic trial. 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

Firſt to the lively pipe his hand addreſs d, 
But foon he ſaw the briſk-awakening viol, 
W'hoſe ſweet entrancing voice he lav'd the beſt, 

They would have thought, who heard the 

a ſtrain, 5 

They ſaw in Tempe's rale her native maids, 
-Amidf the feſtal founding ſhades, 

To ſome unwearied minſtrel dancing, | 
While, as his flying fingers kiſs'd the frirſgs, 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantaſtic round; 

Looſe were her treſſes ſeen, her zonc unbound, 

And be, amidit his frolic play, = 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shock thouſand odours from his dewy wings. 

Muſic, ſphere-deſcended maid, : 

rend of pleaſure, wiſdom's aid 

Why, Goddefs, why to us denied. 

Lay'f thou thy ancient lyre afide ? 

As in that iov'd Athenian bow'r | 

You learn d an all-commanding pow'r; 

Thy mimic ſoul, O nymph N ha 
Can well recall what then it heard. 

Where is thy native ſimple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 
Ariſe, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energic, chaſte, ſublime 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 
Fill thy recording fifter's page — 
Tis faid, and I believe the tale, 
Thy hembleſt reed could more prevail, 
Had more pt ftrength, div iner rage, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV, 


O, bid our vain endeavours ceaſe, 


Revive the * deſigus of Greece, 
Return in all thy fimple ſtate, 


Coafirm the tales her ſons relate ! 


$ 158. Ar Epiftle addreſſed io Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
on his Edition of Shakſpeare's Works. | 
| ; CÞLLINs, 
W 8 born to bring the Muſe's happier 
ays, 8 
A patriot's Nd protects a poet's lays; 
While, nurs'd by you, ſhe ſees her myrtles bloom, 
Green and unwither'd, o'er his honour'd tomb : 
Excuſe her doubts, if yet ſhe fears to tell 
What fecret tranſports in her boſom {well : 
Mich cpnſcious awe ſhe hears the critic's fame, 
And bluthing hides her wreath at Shakſpeare's 
name. | 
Hard was the lot thoſe injur'd ſtrains endur'd, 
Unown'd by ſcience, and by years obſcur'd. 


LICE and their chafte-eyed 3 Fancy wept; and r confeſsd 
. 1 


fix'd deſpair in every tuneful breaſt, | 
Not with more grief th afflicted ſwains appear, 
When wint'ry winds deform the plenteous year; 
When lingeripg froſts the ruin'd ſeats invade 
Where Peace reſorted, and the graces play'd. 
Each rifing art by juſt gradation moves, 

Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves : 
The Muſe alone unequal dealt her rage, 

And grac'd with nobleſt pomp her earlicſ ſtage. 
Preſerv'd through time, the ſpeaking ſcenes im: 


art : 
Each 8 wiſh of Phædra's tortur'd heart; 
Or paintthecurſe that mark'd the Theban's reign”; 
A bed inccſtuous, and a father ſlain, 
With kind concern our pitying eyes o'erflow, 


| Trace the fad tale, and own another's woe. 


To Rome remov'd, with wit ſecure to pleaſe, 

The comic ſiſters keep their native eaſe. | 

With jcalous fear * Greece beheld 

Her own Menander's art almoſt excell'd! 

But every Muſe efſay'd to raiſe in vain 

Some labour'd rival of her tragic ſtrain; 

[|ytTus' laurels, though transferr'd with toil, 

{ Droop'd their fair leaves, nor know th' un- 
friendly ſoil. g | 

As arts expir'd, reſiſtleſs Dulneſs roſe; 
Goths, Prieſts, or Vandals—all were learning's foes, 
Till + Julius firſt recall'd each exil'd maid, 
And Coſmo own'd them in th' Frrurian ſhade. 
Then, decply ſcill'd in love's engaging theme, 
1 he ſoft Provencal paſs to Arno's ſtream: 
With graceful eaſe the wanton lyre he ay 
Sweet flow'd the lays—but love was all he fung 
The gay deſcription could not fail to move; 
For, led by nature, all are friends to love. 

But heaven, ftill various in its works, decrecd 
The perfegt boaſt of time ſhould lait ſucceed. 
The beautcous union muſt appear at length 
Of Tuſcan fancy and Arhemian ſtrength: 


IT dan all. which charms this laggard ape, 
Fin all at once together found 
eciies mingled world of found — 
F The Oedipur of Sophoclez. | 1 


Ong greater Muſe Eliza's reign adorn, 
And'ev'n a Shakſpeare to her fame be born; 


Jus II the immediate predeccſſor of Leo X. 10 
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Yet, ah! ſo bright her morning's opening ray, 
In vain our Britain hop d an equal day! 
No ſecond growth the weltern iſle could bear, 
At once exhauſted with too rich a vear. 
Too nicely Jonſon knew the critic's part ; 
Nature in him was almoſt lot in Art. 
Of ſofter mold the gentle Fletcher came, 
The next in order, as the next in name. 
With plcas'd attention midſt his ſcenes we find 
Each glowing thought that warms the female 
mind; | 
Each melting zh, and every tender tear, 
The lover's wiſhes, and the virgin's fear. 
His * every firain the Smiles and Graces own ; 


But ſtronger Shakſpeare felt for man alone: | 


Drawn by his pen, our ruder paſſiqns ſtand 
Th' unrivall'd picture of his early hand. 


With + gradual ſteps, and flow, exacter France} . 


Saw Art's fair empire o'er her ſhores advance; 

By length of toil a bright perfection knew, 

Correctly bold and juſt in all ſhe drew. 

Till late Corneilie, with } Lucan's ſpirit ar'd, 

Breath'd the free ſtrain, as Rome and he inſpir'd, 

And claſſic judgment gain'd to ſweet Racine 

The temperate ſtrength of Maro's chaſter line. 
But wilder far the Britiſh laurel ſpread, 

And wreaths leſs artful crown our poet s head. 

Yet he alone to every ſcene could give 

Th' hiſtorian's truth, and bid the manners live. 

Wak'd at his call, I view with glad ſurpriſe 

Majeſtic forms of mighty monarchs riſe. 

There Henry's trumpets ſpread their loud alarms, 

And Jaurell's Conqueſt waits her hero's arms. 

Here gentler Edward claims a pitying ſigh, 

Scarce born to honours, and ſo foon to die! 

Yet ſhall thy throne, uahappy infant, bring 

No beam of comfort to the guilty king: 


The time ſhall come when Glo'ſter's heart ſhall 


bleed, 

In life's laſt hours, with horror of the deed : 
When dreary viſions ſhall at laſt preſent 
Thy vengeful image in the midnight tent; 
Thy hand unſeen the ſecret death fhall bear, 
Blunt the weak ſword, and break th' oppreſſive 

* "ſpear; = 

U here er we turn, by fancy charm'd, we find 
Some ſweet illuſion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing. ſhe calls the foul to rove 
With humbler nature, in the rural grove 3 
Where ſwains contented own the quiet ſcene, 
And twilight fairies tread the circled green : 
Drels'd by her hand, the woods and valleys {mile, 
And fpring diffuſive decks th' enchanted iſle. 

O, mote than all in powerful genius bleſt, 


Come, take thine empire o'er the willing breaſt ! | 


Whate'er the wounds this youthful heart thal] feel, 


Guards the 
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There every thought the poet's warmth may raiſe, 

There native muſie dwells in all the lays. 

„ might ſome verſe with happieſt ſkill perſuade 

xpreifive picture to adopt thine aid, 

What wondrous draughts might rife from every 

page a 

What other Raphaels charm a diſtant age! 
Methinks e'en now I view ſome free defign, 

Where breathing Nature lives in every line: 

Chaſte and ſubdued the modeſt lights decay, 

>teal into ſhades, and mildly melt away. 

—And fee, where & Anthony, in tears approv'd, 

ale relics of the chief he lov'd: 

Oer the cold corſe the warrior ſeems to bend, 

Deep ſunł in grief, and mourns his murder'dfriend! 

Still as they preſs, he calls on all around, 5 

Lifts the torn robe, and points the bleeding wound. 

But || who is he whoſe brows exalted hear 

A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air? 

Awake to all that injur'd worth can feel, 

On his own Rome he turns th' avenging ſteel, 

Yet ſhall not war's inſatiate fury fall, 

(So heaven ordains it) on the deſtin'd wall. 

See the fond mother, midſt the plaintive train, 

Hang on his knces, and poſtrate on the plain ! 

Touch'd on the foul, in vain he ſtrives to hide 

The ſon's affection in the Roman's pride: 

O er all the man conflicting paſſions riſe, 

Rage graſps the ſword, while pity melts the eyes. 
Thus, generous Critic, as thy bard inſpires, 

The fhiter Arts ſhall nurſe their drooping fires; 

Each from his ſcenes her ſtores alternate bring, 

Blend the fair tints, or wake the vocal ſtring : 

Fhote Sibyl-leaves, the ſport of every wind, 

(For poets ever were a careleſs kind) 

By thce diſpos'd, no farther toil demand, 

But, juſt to nature, own thy forming hand. | 
So ſpread o'er Greece, the harmonious whole 

unknown, 
Len Homer's numbers charm'd by parts alone; 


Their own Ulyſſes ſcarce had wander'd more, 
By winds and waters caſt on every ſhore: 


When, rais'd by fate, ſome former Hanmer join'd 
Each bcautcous image of the boundleſs mind; 
And bade, like thee, his Athens ever claim 

A fond alliance with the Poet's name. 


$ 189. . Dirge in Cymbeline, ſung by Griderns and 
Arxrviragus over Fidele, ſuppoſed to be dead. 
1 COLLINS, 
＋ fair Fidele's graſſy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds ſhall bring 
Each opening ſweet, of earlicft bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing Spring. 
No wailing ghoſt ſhall dare appear 


Thy ſongs ſupport me, and thy morals heal! 


The characters are thus diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Dryden. 


ware, th Hardy was in great repute in France, 
Megan o 7 3 ES; fter gene themſelves in general to the corre im- 


garded by thoſe of our own country, Jonſon excepted. 
$ See the tragedy of Julius Cxlar, 


Fontenelle, fix hundred plays. The French poets a 
provement of the ſtage, which was almoſt totally difre 
the favourite author of the Elder Corneille. 


| Tovex wich ſhricks this quiet grore; 


He wrote, according to 


| Coriolanus, See Mr. Spence's Dialogue on the unter. 
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But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 
And melting virgins own their love. 


No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew; 
The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew. 
The red-breaft oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moſs, and gather d flow'rs, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempeſts ſhake thy ſylvan cell; 
Or midſt the chace on every plain. 
The tender thought on thee ſha!l dwell; 


Each lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore, 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed ; 

Belov'd, till life can charm no more; 
And mourn d, till Pity's ſelf be dead. 


160. Ode vathe Death of Mr. Tbomſau. 
COLLINS. 


The Scene of the following Stanz as is ſuppoſed to 
lie on the Thames, near Richmond. 


J yon&er grave a Druid lies, 
Where flowly winds the ſtealing wave: 
The year's beſt ſweers ſhall duteous rite 
To deck its Poct's ſyivan grave. 


In yon decp bed of whiſpering reeds 

His airy harp © ſhall now be laid, 

That he, whoſe heart in ſorrow bleeds, 
May love through life the ſoothing ſhade. 


Then maids and youths ſhall linger here, 
And, while its ſounds at diſtance ſwell, 
Shall fadly ſeem in Pity's car 
10 hear the woodland pilgrim's kne'l. 
Remembrance oft ſhall haunt the ſhore 
When Thames in ſummer wreaths is dreſt, 
And oft ſuſpend the daſhing oar 
To bid his gentle ſpirit reſt ! 
And oft as Eaſe and Health retire 
To breezy lawn, or foreſt deep, . 
The friend ſhall view yon whitening + ſpire, 
And mid the varied landſcape weep: 


Bat thou, who on ſt that earthy bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge ava!! ? 

Or tears, which love and Pity ſhed, 
Thar mourn beneath the gliding fail ! 


Vet lives there one whoſe heedleſs eye 

Shall ſcorn thy pale ſhrine glimmering near ?: 
With him, ſweet bard, may Fancy die, 

And Joy deſert the blooming year 


But thov, lorn ſtream, whoſe ſullen tide 
No ſedge-· crown d ſiſters now attend, 


EXTRACTS, 


Thy careleſs ſteps may (&r 
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. Now waft me from the green hill's fide 
Whoſe cold turf hides the buried friend! 


And ſee, the fairy valleys fade, 

Dun night has veil'd the folemn view: 
Yet once again, dear parted ſhade, 

Meek nature's child, again adieu! 


. + The genial meads aſſign'd to bleſs 


Thy life, ſhall mourn thy early doom! 
Their hinds and ſhepherd girls ſhall dreſs 
With fimple hands thy rural tomb. 


Long, long, thy ftone and pointed clay 


Shall melt the muſing Briton's eyes: 


O vales, and wild woods, ſhall he fay, 


In yonder grave your Druid lies“ 


$ 161. J erſes written on a Paper which con- 
tained a prece of Bride-Cake. CoLLixs. 


YE curious hands, that, hid from vulgar eyes, 
By ſearch prophane ſhall find this hallow'd 
cake, 
With virtue's awe forbear the ſacred prize, 
Nor dare a theft, for love and pity's ſake! 


This precious relie, form'd by magic pow'r, 
Beneath the ſhepherd's haunted pillow laid, 


Was meant by love to charm the ſilent hour, 
{ The ſecret preſent of a matchleſs maid. 


The Cyprian queen, at Hymen's fond requeſt, 
Each nice ingredient choſe with happieſt art; 

Fears, ſighs, and withes of the' enamour'd breaſt, 
And pains that pleaſe, are mix d in every part. 


With roſy hand the ſpicy fruit ſhe brought, 
From Paphian hills, and fair Cytherea's iſle ; 


And temper'd fweet with tlieſe the melting 


thought, 
The kiss ambroſial, and the yielding ſmile. 
Ambiguous looks, that ſcorn and yet relent; 
Dentals mild, and firm unalter'd truth, 


{Reluctant pride, and 2morous faint conſent, 


And mecting ardouts, and exulting youth. 


Sleep, wayward god, hath (worn, while theſe 
remain, | 
With flattering dreams to dry his nightly tear; 
And cheerful Hope, ſo oft invok'd in vain, 
With fairy ſongs ſhall ſooth his penſive car. 


if, bound by vows to friendſhip's gentle ſide, 
And, fond of foul, thou hop'ſt an equal grace, 
{f youth or maid thy joys and griefs divide, 
O much entreated leave this fatal place. 


Sweet Peace, who long hath ſhunn'd my plain- 
tive day, ; 
Conſents at length to bring me ſhort delight; 
e her doves away, 
And Grief with raven note uſurp the night. 


# The Harp of ZEolus, of which ſee a deſcription in the Caſtle of Indolence. | 
+ Mr. Thomſon was buried in Richmond church. 


$ Mr. Thomſon reſided in the neighbourhood of Richmond ſome time before his death, 


$ 162, 


] 


d 


Thou ſaw the field laid bare and waſte, 


with the Plough, November 1785, BURNS. 
EE, fleekit, cowrin, tim'rous beaſtie, 
O, what a pannic 's in thy breaſtie! 
Tliou need na ſtart awa fae haſty, 
Wi' bickering brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an' chaſe thee, 
Wi' murd'ring pattle / 


I 'm truly forry man's dominion 
Has broken nature's ſocial union, 
An' juſtifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee ſtartle 
At me, thy. poor earth-born companion, 
An' fellow-mortal ! 
doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beaſtie, thou maun live 
A diamen=icker in a thrave 
'S a ſma' requeſt ; 
III get a bleſſing wi' the lave, 
An' never miſs 't! 


Thy wee bit hoe, too, in ruin! . 
Its filly wa's the wins are ſtrewing; : 
An' naething, now, to big a new ane 
O' foggage green! 
An bleak December's wind, enſuing, 
Baith ſnell and keen ! 


An' weary winter coming faſt, 
An' cozie here, beneath the blaſt, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, craſh ! the cruel cowulter paſt _ 
| - Ont thro' thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o leaves an' ſtihble 

Has coſt thee monie a weary nibble ! 

Now thou 's turn'd out, for a' thy trouble, 
But houſe or haid, 

To thole the winter's fleety dribble, 
An cranreuch cauld '! 


But, Mouſie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving forcſigbi may be vain :* 
The beſt- luid ſchemes o mice an' men 
ang aft a-gley, 
An' lea'e us nought but grief an' pain, 
For promis d joy 
Still thou art bleſt, compar'd wi' me / 
The preſent only toucheth thee : 
But, och! I backward caſt my ee 
On proſpects drear ! 
An' forward, tho' 1 canna /ce, 
I gu, an fear. 


9163. To a Monntain Daily, on turning one 
doꝛum with the Plough, in April1736. BURNS. 
WEE, modeſt, crimſ{on-tipped flow'r, 
Thou 's met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun eruth amang the ſtoure 
; Thy ſlender tem ; | 
To ſpare thee now is paſt my pow'r, 
Thou bonie gem! 


Alas! its no thy neebor ſweet 
The bonie /ar#, companion meet 
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$ 162. Toa Mouſe, on turning her up in her Not 
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Bending thee mang the dewy weet | 

Wi' ſpreckl'd breaſt, 
When upward ſpringing, blythe, to greet 

The purpling eaſt ; | 
Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
; Amid the ſtorm, 

Scarce rear*d above the parent-earth 

Thy tender form. 


Phe flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield, 

High ſheltering woods an' wa's maun ſhield ; 

Bur thou, beneath the random bield | 
O' clod or ſtane, 

Adorns the hiſtie /{:45le-field, 

| Unſeen, alane. 

There in thy ſcanty mantle clad, 

Thy ſnawie boſom ſunward ſpread, 

Thou lifts thy unaſſuming head 
In humble guiſe; 


| But now the are up tears thy bed, 


And low thou lies ! 


Such is the fate of artleſs maid, 
Sweet f9:uret of the rural ſhade ! N 


By love's ſimplicity betray'd, 


And guileleſs truſt, 


Till the, like thee, all ſbil'd, is laid 


Low e i' the duſt. e 


Such is the fate of ſimple bard, 
On life's rough ocean luckleſs ſtarr' d 
Unſkilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o'er! | 


Such fate to ſuffering Worth is giv'n, + 
Who long with wants and woes has ſtriv'n, 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 
To Mis'ry's brink, 
Till wrench'd of ev'ry ſtay but Heaven, 
| He, ruin'd, fink ! 
Ev'n thou who mourn'ſt the Daiſy's fate, 
That fate is thine—no diſtant date: 
Stern ruin's p/ough-fpare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 
Till, cruſh'd beneath the furrow's weight, 
Shall be thy doom! | 


g 164. 47 EF oy upon wmatural Flights in Poetry, 


LANSDOWNE. 

S when ſome image of a charming face, 

In living paint, an artift tries to trace, 
He carefully confults each beauteous line, 
Adjuſting to his object his deſign; 
We praiſe the piece, and give the painter fame, 
Zut as the bright reſemblance ſpeaks the dame: 
Poets are limners of another kind, 
To copy wut ideas in the mind; Fſhewan, 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are 
And Nature is their object to be drawn; 
The written picture we applaud or blame 


But as the juſt proportions are the ſame. 
| 8 5 8 | Who, 


* 
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Who, driven with ungovernable fire, 

Or void of art, beyond theſe bounds aſpire, 

G1g:aptic forms and monſtrous births alone 

Produce, which Nature ſhock'd diſlains to own. 

By true reflection [ would ſce my face, 

Why brings the fool a magnifying elats ? 

«© But poetry in fiction takes delight, Ws 

„And, mounting in bold ſigures out of ng, | 

Leaves Truth behind in her audacious flight: 

« Fables and metaphors, that always lye, 

« And raſh hyperboles that ſoar fo high, j 

« And ev'ry ornament of verſe, muſt die. 

Miſtake me not: no figures | exclude, . 

And but forbid intemperance, not food. 

Who would with care ſome happy fiction frame, 

So mimics truth, it looks the very ſame; 

Not rais'd to force, or feign'd in Nature's ſcorn, 

Rut meant to grace, illuſtrare, and adorn, 

Important truths ſtill let your fables hold, 

And moral myſteries with art unfold : h 

Ladies and beaus to. pleaſe, is all the taſk ; 

But the ſharp eritic will inſtruction ak. 

As veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 

Such metaphors appear, when right applied g 

When through the phraſe weplainly ſce the ſenſe, 

Truth with ſuch obvious meanings will diſpenſe. 

The reader what in reaſon s due believes, 

Nor can we call that falſe which not deccives: 

 Hyperboles, ſo daring and fo bold, 

Diſdaining bounds, are yet by rules controul'd ; 

| Above the clouds, but yet within our ſight, 

They mount with Truth, and make a tow'ring 

Preſenting things impoffible to view, flight: 

They wander through incredible to truc. 

Faiſchonds thus mid like metals are refin d; 
And Truth, like ſilver, leaves the droſs behind. 
Thus Poetry bas ample ſpace to ſoar, 
Nor needs forbidden regions to explore ; - 
Such vaunts as his, who can with paticnce read, 


Who thus deſcrides his hero when he 's dead— | 


In heat of action flain, yet ſcorns to fall, 

« But ſtill maintains the war, and fights at All?“ 
The noiſy culverin. o'ercharged, lets fly, 

And burſts, unaiming, in the rended iky ; 

Such frantic flights are like a madman's dream, 
And Nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. 

The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 

Vet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

Ile bids detiance to the gaping crowd ; 

And ſpent at laſt, and ſprechleſs, as he lics, 
Mitch ſiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
This is the utmoſt ſtretch that Nature can, 
And all beyond is fulſome, falſe, and vain, 
The Roman wit, who impiouſly divides 

His hero and his gods to different ſides, 

] would condemn, but that, in ſpite of ſenſe, 
The admiring world ſtill ſtands in his defence : 
The gods permitting traitors to ſucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed ; 

And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. - 
Thus forcing truth with ſuch prepoſt rous praiſe, 
Our characters we leſſen when we d raile ; 


® Zolilus, ſo called by the agcicnts. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


On this foundation may 
l 
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Like caſtles built by magie art in air, 

That vaniſh at approach, fuch thoughts appear ; 
But, rais d on truth by ſome judicious hand, 
As on a rock they ſhall for ages fiand, 
Our king return'd, and baniſh'd peace reſtor's, 
The Mule ran mad to ſec her exil'd lord; 
On the crack'd ſtage the Bedlam heroes roar'd, 
And ſcarce could ſpeak one reaſonable word : 
Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantic age, 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage ; 
To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Complied to cuſtom, but not err'd through choice, 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's fin, 
Almantor's rage, and rants of Maximin; 
Thar fury ſpent in each elaborate piece, 
He vies * fame with ancient Rome and Greece. 
Roſcommon &rit, then Mulgrave roſe, like light, 
Lo clear our, darkneſs, and 16 guide our flight ; 
With ſteady judgment, and in lofty ſounds, 
They gave us patterns, and they ſet us bounds, 
The Stagyrite and Horace laid aſide: 
Inform d by them, we need no foreign guide, 

Who ſcek from poetry a laſting name, | 
| May from thc:r leſſons learn the road to fame; 
But let the bold adventurer be ſure 
That ev'ry line the teſt of truth endure; 
the fabric riſe, 
Firm and unſhaken, till it touch the ſkies. 
From puſpits baniſh'd, from the court, from love, 
Abandon'd Truth ſecks ſhelter in the grove ; 
| Cheriſh, ye Mutes, the forſaken fair, 
| And take into your train this beauteous wanderer. 


| 


9 165. To Mr. Spence, prefixed to the Eſſay on 
| Pope's Odyſſey. | PiTT. 
115 done—reſtor'd by thy immortal pen, 
The critic's noble name revives again; 
Once more that great, that injur'd name we fee 
Shine forth alike in Addiſon and. tnee. | 
Like curs, our crities haunt the poet's feaſt, 


And feed on ſcraps refus'd by ev'ry gueſt ; 


From the old Thracian dog they lcarn'd the way 
To ſnarl in want, and grumble o'er their prey: 
As though they grudg'd themſelves the joys they 
cel, | 

Vex'd to be charm'd,and plcas'd againſt their will. 
Such their inverted taſte, that we expect 
For faults their thanks, for beauties their neglect. 
do the fell ſnake reject the fragrant flow rs, 
And cy'ry poiſon of the field devours. 

Like bold Longinus of immortal fame, 
You read your poet with a poet's flame ; 
With his, your gen'rous raptures ſtill aſpire ; 
The critic kindles when the bard 's on fire. 


| Bur when ſome lame, ſome limping line demands 
The friendly ſuccour of your healing hands; 
| The feather of your pen drops balm around, 


And plays and tickles, while it cures the wound. 
{ While Pope's immortal labour we furvey, - 
We ſtand all dazzled with exceſs of day, 
Blind with the glorious blaze—to vulgar fight. 
'T'was one bright maſs of undiſtinguith'd light; 
But, like the tow'ring eagle, you alone 

| Difcern'd the ſpots and ſptendors of the ſun. :- 


To 
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| To point out faults, yet never to offend ; Lam a linen-draper bold, 

| To play the critic, vet preſerve the friend; As all the world doth know, . 
A life well ſpent, that never loſt a day; And my good friend the callender 
An eaſy ſpirit, innocently gay; Will lend his horſe to go. 
A ſtrict integrity, devoid of art; Quoth Miſtreſs Gilpin, That's well ſaid; 


The ſweeteſt manners, and fincereſt heart; And, for that wine is dear, 
A ſoul, where depth of ſenſe and fancy meet; We will be furniſh'd with our own, 
A judgment brighten'd by the beams of wit— Which is both bright and clear. 


Were ever yours: be what you were before, 31 % „ TY 
Be full yourſelf the world can aſk no more. Nero — fing © ON 


En 8 | That, though on pleaſure ſhe was bent, 
& 166. The Enquiry. Written in the laſt Century. She had a frugal mind. 


MONGST themyrtles as I walk'd Th ; the c | 
A Love and my fighs thus intertalk'd : "i we Ds _ was brought, 


. Tell me, ſaid 1, in deep diſtreſs, To drive up to the door, leſt all 
5 « Where may I find my ſhepherdeſs?“ Should ſay that ſhe was proud. 
« Thou fool, ſaid Love, know'ſ thou not this? | 3 ; 
In ev'ry thing that's good, ſhe is; 1 So three doors off the chaiſe was ſtay'd, 
In yonder tulip go and ſeek, Where they did all get in, 
* There thou may 'ſt find her lip, her check; Six precious fouls, and all agoy . 
In yon cnamell'd panſy by, 2 To daſh through thick and thin. 
„There thou ſhalt have her curious eye; Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
In bloom of peach, in roſy bud, Were never folks ſo glad; 
« There wave the ſtreamers of her blood; The ſtones did rattle underneath 
« In brighteſt lilies that there ſtand, As if Cheapſide were mad. 
„The emblemsof her whiter hund; John Gilpin at his horſe's fide 
; In yonder riſing hill there ſme!] Seiz'd faſt the flowing mane z 
, 4 Such ſweets as in her boſom dwell : And vp he got in haſte to ride, 
dis true, = he. _ thereupon But ſoon came down again: 
r. 1 1 8 PF | | For ſaddle- tree ſcarce reach'd had he, — 
But on a ſudden all was gone. 3 journey 2 Ke 
on With that 1 ſtopp'd. S$aid Love, © Theſe be, Thi TUTRINg TOW 0 Ts OY 
. « Fond man, refemblances of thee; _ rec cuſtomers come in. i 
And as theſe flow'rs thy joys ſhall die, . | So down he came; for loſs of time, 
« E'en in the twinkling of an eve; - Although it griev'd him fore, 
_ « And all thy hopes of her ſhall wither, Let loſs of pence, full well he knew, 
| Like theſe ſhort ſweets that knit together.“ Would trouble him much more. 
"Twas long before the cuſtomers 
$ 167. The Diverting Hiftory of John Gilpin;| Were ſuited to their mind; 
* fhewwing how be went farther than be intended, When Betty ſcreaming came down ſtairs, 
3 and came ſafe home again. COWPER, The wine is left behind!“ 
wa OHN GILPIN was a citizen Good lack ! quoth he—yet bring it me, 
11, ] Of credit and renown, My leathern belt likewiſe, 
train-band captain eke was he In which I bear my truſty ſword 
ct. Of famous London town. When I do exerciſe. 
John Gilpin's ſpouſe ſaid to her dear, | Now Miſtreſs Gilpin, careful foul ! 
Though wedded we have been Had two ſtone bottles found, 
Theſe twice ten tedjous years, yet we To hold the liquor that ſhe lov'd, 
No holiday have ſeen. And keep ir ſafe and ſound. 
To-morrow 1s our wedding-day, | Each bottle had a curling car, 
And we will then repair ; : : Through which the belt he drew, | 
nds Unto the Belt at Edmonton, And hung a bottle on each fide, 
All in a chaiſe and pair. | To make his balance true; 
nd, Mx ſiſter and my ſiſter's child, Then over all, that he might be 
: | Myſelf and children three, Equipp'd from top to toe, 
Will'kll the chaiſe, ſo you muſt ride His long red cloak, well bruſh'd and neat, 
t On horſeback after we, 25 He manfully did throw. 
t; He ſoon replied, I do admire | Now ſee him mounted once again 
| Of womankind but one; | Upon his nimble ſeed, 
1 And voy are the, my deareſt dear, Full ſlowly pacing o'er the ſtones 5 ay 
Therefore it ſhall be done. | | With caution and good heed. Sat 
To ae = FOO | 


Bur finding ſoon a ſmoother road 
Beneath his well-thod feet, 

The ſnorting beaſt began to trot, - 

Which gall'd him in his fear. 

So, fair and ſoftly, John, he cried, 
But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop ſoon, 

In ſpite of curb and rein. 

So ſtooping down, as needs he muſt 

- Who cannot fit upright, 
He grafp'd the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


His horſe, who never in that fort 

Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he ſat out, 

Of running ſuch a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like ſtreamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 

At laſt it flew away. 

Then might all people well diſcern 
The bottles he had flung: 

A bottle ſwinging at cach de, 

As hath been faid or ſung. 


Up flew the windows all; 
And ev ry ſoul cried out, Well done 
As loud as he could bawl. 
Away went G1lpin---who but he; 
His fame ſoon ſpread around 
He carries weight! he rides a race! 
"Tis for a thouſand pound. 


And ſtill as faſt as he drew near 
*'Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now as he went bowing down 
His recking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were ſhatter'd at a blow. 


Down Tamthe wine into the road, 
Moft piteous to be ſeen, | 


As they had baſted been. 


But fall he ſeem'd to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle brac d; 

For all might ſee the bottle necks 

Still dangling at his waiſt. 

Thus all through merry Iſlington 
Theſe gambols he Nuri 

And till he came unto the Waſh 
Of Edmonton ſo gay. | 

And there he threw the waſh about 
On both ſides of the way, 


Iuſt like unto a trundlin 
Or a wild gooſe at 3 
18 


— — 
r r — 


The dogs did bark, the children fcream'd, 


Which made his horſe's flanks to ſmoke 
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At Edmonton his loving wife 
From balcony eſpied 
Her tender huſband, wond'ring much 


* 


To ſee how he did ride. 


They all at once did cry; 

The dinner waits, and we are tir d: 
Said Gilpin—80 am J. 

But yet his horſe was not a whit 
Inclin'd to tarry there; 

For why ? his owner had a houſe 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow ſwift he flew, 
Shot by an archer ſtrong; 


{So did he fly—which brings me ts 


The middle of my ſong. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And ſore againſt his will, 

Till at his friend's the callender's 
His horſe at laſt ſtood ſtill. 


The callender, amaz d to ſee + 
His neighbour in ſuch trim, 


Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accoſted him : y 


What news ! what news! your tidings tell, 
Tell me you muſt and ſhall— 

Say why bare-headed you are come, 

Or why you come at all? 


Now Gilpin had a pleaſant wit, 
And lov'd a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the callender 
In merry guiſe he ſpoke : 


I came becauſe your horſe would come + 
And, if I well forebode, 1275 

My hat and wig will ſoon. be here, 

They are upon the rad. 


The callender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 
Return'd him not a ſingle word, 
But to the houſe went in. 


When ſtraight he came with hat and wig, 
A wig that flow'd behind, 

A har not much the worſe for wear, 

Each comely in its kind, 

He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus ſhew'd his ready wit: 

My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs muſt fit. 


But let me ſcrape the dirt away 
That hangs vpon your face; 

And ftop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry caſe, 

Said John, It is my wedding day; 
And all the world would ſtare, 

If wife ſhould dine at Edmonton, 

And I ſhould dine at Ware. 


So turning to his horſe he ſaid, 


I am in haſte to dine: 
*'T was for your v. you came here, 


— — Hon 


— — 


Book IV. 


Stop, ſtop, John Gilpin ! here 's the houſe — 


N 
I 
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Ab luckleſs ſpeech, and bootleſs boaſt! 
For which he paid full dear; 8 
For while he ſpake a bray ing aſs 
Did ſing moſt loud and clear; 


Whereat his horſe did ſnort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar; 
And gallop'd off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He loſt them fooner than at firſt, 
For why? they were too big. 


Now Miſtreſs Gilpin, when ſhe ſaw 
Her huſband poſting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pull'd out half a crown ; 


And thus unto the youth ſhe ſaid 
That drove them to the Bell, 

This ſhall be yours when you bring back 
My huſband ſafe and well. h 


The youth did ride, and ſoon did meet 
John coming back amain, 

Whom in a trice he tried to ſtop 
By catching at his rein; 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted ſteed he frighted more, 
And made him faſter ran. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went poſt-boy at his heels, 

Tlie poſt- boy's horſe right glad to mils 
The lumb'ring of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus ſeeing Gilpin fly, 

With poſt- boy ſcamp'ring in the rear, 
They rais'd the hue and cry: 

Stop thief ! ſtop thief !ma highwayman ! 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that paſs'd that way 
Did join in the purſuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in ſhort ſpace; 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And ſo he did, and won it too, 
For he got firſt to town, 85 
Nor ſtopp'd till where he firſt got up 
He did again get down. 
Now let us ſing, Long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live he; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to ſee ! 1 


Now ſhine the ſpires beneath the pal” moon, 
And thro' the cloiſters peace 4nd ſilence reign ; 

Save where fome fidler ſcrapes a drowfy tune, 
Or copious bowls inſpire a jovial train ; 

Save that in yonder cobweb-mantled room. 
Where flceps a ſtudent in profound repoſe, 
Oppreſs'd with ale, wide echoes thro the gloom _ 

The droning muſic of his vocal noſe, 
Within thoſe walls, where thro” the glimmering 
ſhade ; | 
Appear the pamphlets in a monldering heap, 
Each in his narrow bed till morning laid, 
The peaceful fellows of the college ſleep. 
The tinkling bell proclaiming early pray'rs, 
The noiſy ſervants rattling o'er their head, 
| The calls of buſineſs, and domeſtic cares, 
Ne'er rouſe theſe ſleepers from their downy bed. 
No chattering females crowd their ſocial fire, 
No dread have they of diſcord and of ftrife 
Unknown the names of huſband and of fire, 
Unfelt the plagues of matrimonial life. 


Oft have they baſk'd beneath the ſunny walls, 
| Oft have the benches bow'd beneath their 
weight, 


How jocund are their looks when dinner calls! 


Howw ſmoke the cutlets on their crowded plate! 


O ! let not temperance, too diſdainful, hear 
How long their feaſts, how longtheirdinners laſt; 
Nor let the fair, with a contemptuous ſneer, 
On theſe unmarried men reflections caſt ! 


The ſplendid fortune and the beauteous face 
| (Themſelves confeſs it, and their fires bemoan) 
Too ſoon are caught by ſcerlet and by lace; 
| Theſe ſons of ſcience ſhine in black alone. 
Forgive, ye fair, tht involuntary fault, 
If theſe no feats of gaiety diſplay, 
Where through proud Ranelagh's wide-echoing 
| vault 


Melodious Frafi trills her quavering lay, 


Say, is the {word well ſuited to the band? 
Does broider'd coat agree with fable gown ? 
Can Mechlin laces ſhade a churchman's hand? 
Or learning's voraries ape the beaus of town ? 


Perhaps in theſe time - tottering walls refide 
Some who were once the darling of the fair, 
Some who of old could taſtes and faſhions guide, 

Control the manager, and awe the player, 


But Science now has fill'd their vacant mind 
Wich Rome's rich ſpoils, and truth's exalted 
views, _ | 
Fir'd them with tranſports of a nobler kind, 
And badethem ſlight all females—bur the muſe, 


Full many a lark, high towering to the ſky, 


C 168, An Evening Contemplation in a College Unhcard, unheeded, greets th'approach of light; 
m Imitation of Gray's Elegy in a Country Full many a ſtar, unſeen by mortal eye, [night. 


Church-yard. ___ DuNconBE. 
THE curfew tolls the hour of cloſing gates; 


With twinkling luſtre glimmers through the 
Some future Herring, who, with dauntleſs breaſt, 


With jarring ſound the porter turns the keyz{ Rebellion's torrent ſhall like him oppoſe, 
Some mute, unconſcious Hardwicke here may reſt, 
Some Pelham, dreadful to his country's foes. 
From 


en in his dreary manſion ſlumb' ring waits, 
And ſlowly, ſternly, quits it, thovgh for me. 
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From prince and people to command applauſe, “ A nymph whoſe ſnowy veſt and maiden fear 
Midſt ermin d peers to guide the high debate, Improv'd her beauty while the knot was tied. 


To ſhield Britannia 's and Religion's la%s, - « Now, by his patron's bounteous care remov'e, 
And ficer with ſteady courſe the helm of ſtate - H roves enraptur'd thro the fields of Kent; 


Fate yet forbids; nor circumſcribes alone Vet, ever mindful] of the place he lov'd, 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con-} © Read hers the letter which he lately ſent,” 
fines ; The Letter. 


_ Forbids in Freedom's veil t inſult the throne, | - 
Beneath her maſque to hide the worſt defigns ; IN rural innocence ſecure I dwell, 


I © i k Alike to fortune and to fame unknown : 
| hy <p — ws orectpbiLerdtn 9 425 Approving conſcience 22 my humble cell, 
| 1 . un 5 d ſoci ie 8 or her own: 
Or ſhut the gates of heaven on loft mankind, And ſocial-qunet marks me for her on 


And wreſt their darling hopes, their future Next to the bleſſings of religious truth, 


views. Tuo gifts my endleſs gratitude engage 
; 3 | : A Wife, the joy and tranſport of my youth: 
Far from the giddy town's tumultuous ſtrife, | Ar , YY 
Their RY have never kearn'd to fray „ Now with a Son, the comfort of my age. 
Content and happy in a ſingle life, Seck not to draw me from this kind retreat, 
They keep the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. In loftier ſpheres unfit, untaught to move; 


pe; : Content with calm domeſtic life, where mect 
Ex 'n now their books from cobwebs to protect, The fweetsof friendſhip, and the fmilcsof love; 

Inclos'd by doors of glaſs in Doric fiyle, 

iſh'd pi 1d wi deck | — m — 

On poliſh'd pillars rais d with bronzes deck d, ien 

They claim the paſſing tribute of a ſmile: $ 169. The Three Warnings. A Tale. 
Oft are the author's names, though richly bound, | By Mrs. TaRALE. 

Miſ-ſpelt by blundering binders want of care; At tree of dee 

A a C peſt root is found ; 

And many a catalogue is ſtre d around, 6 þ Leaſt willing ſtill to quit the ground; 

To tell the admiring gueſt what books are there. » 


| "'T was therefore ſaid by ancient fages, 
For who, to thoughtleſs ignorance a prey, Thar love of life increas'd with years 
Neglects to hold ſhort dalliance with a book 


Sk have bad with e & So much, that in our latter ſtages, 
o there but wiſhes to Pro.ong his ſtay, When pains grow marp, and fickneſs races. 
And on thoſe caſes caſts a ling Ann. P 8 


1 88 look ? Ihe greateſt love of life appears. 
Reports attract the lawyer's partihg eyes, This great affection to befreve, 


Novels Lord Fopling and Sir Plume require; Which afl confels, but few perceive, 
For Songs and Plays the voice of Beauty cries, | If old aſſertions can 't prevail, | 
And Senſe and Nature Grandiſon deſire. Be pleas'd to hear a modern tale. 


For thee, who, mindful of thy lov'd compeers, | When ſports went round, and all were gap, 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs talc 9 On ncighbour Dobſon's wedding-day, 
If chance, with prying ſearch, in future years, _ = d aſide the jocund groom 
Some antiquarian ſhould enquire thy fate; v w q 13 into e room; 1 
Haply ſome friend may ſhake his hoary head And looking grave—* You muſt, ſays he, 
2 N * 5 , Quit your ſweet bride, and come with me. 
And ſay, Each morn unchill'd by froſts he} With you ? and quit my Suſan's fide > 
N « With you ?' the hapleſs huſband cried : 
% With boſe ungarter'd, o'er yon turfy bed, „Vous n Law *ol | 
To reach the chapel ere his 1 Young as I tis monftrous hard 


© Befides, in truth, I'm not prepar'd : 
& There, in the arms of that lethargic chair, My thoughts on other matters go; 


« Which rears its old moth=-caten back fo high, This is my wedding-night, you know.” 
« At noon he quaff d three glaſles to the fair, What more he urg'd 1 have not heard, 


& And por d upon the news with curious eye. His reaſons couid not well be ſtronger ; 
No by the fire engag'd in ferious talk. So Death the poor delinquent ſpar d, 
+ Or mirthful converſe, would he loitering | And _— — longer, 
| © ſtand; . | 8 
er e 
aunc e \ ; ; 
iy hand. wry VOIR e4'F |< Shall Death diſturb your mirthful hour: 


And farther, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name, 
To give you time for preparation, 


One morn we miſs d him at the hour of pray'r, 
„Nor in the hall, nor on his favourite green: 
& Another came; nor yet within the chair, And fit you for your future ſtation, 
« Nor yer at bowls or chapel was he ſeen. « Three ſeveral warnings you ſhall have 1 
« The next we heard that, in a neighbouring] Before you re ſummon d to the grave: 


« ſhire, | Willing for once III quit my prey, 
IT ht Cay to church he led a bluſhing bride, And grant a kind reprieve ; 
24 g 
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© In hopes you Il have no more © ſay, 
© But, when I call again this way, 
« Well pleas'd the world will leave.“ 

To theſe conditions both conſented, 

nd parted perfectly contented. 
a= nigh. the Li of our tale befel, 
How long he liv'd, how wife, how well, 
How roundly he purſued his courle, 

And ſmok'd his pipe, and ſtrok'd his horſe, 
The willing muſe ſhall tell: 

He chaffer'd then, he bought, he ſold, 

Nor once perceiv'd his growing old, 

Nor thought ef Death as near ; 

His friends not falſe, his wifc no ſhrew, 
Many his gains, his children few, 

He paſs'd his hours in peace : 
But while he vicw'd his wealth increaſe, 
While thus along Life's duſty road 
The beaten. track content he trod, 

Old Time, whoſe haſte no mortal ſpares, 
Uncall'd, unheeded, unawares, ; 
Brought on his cightieth year. | 
And now, one night, in muſing mood, 
And all alone, he fate, | 
Th' unwelcome meſſenger of Fate 

Once more before him ſtood. 

Half kill'd with anger and ſurpriſe, 
So ſoon, return'd !' old Dobſon cries. 

So ſoon, d' ye call it !' Death replies: 
« Surely, my friend, you *re but in jeſt 3 
Since I was. here before 
Tis ſix-and- thirty years at leaſt, 

And you are now fourſcore. 

So much the worſe,” the clown rejoin'd; 
To ſpare the aged would be kind; 
However, fee your ſearch be legal; 

And your authority—is 't regal? 

Elſe you are come on a fool's errand, 

* With but a Secretary's warrant. 

* Befide, you promis'd me three Warnings, 

* Which 1 have look'd for nights and mornivgs ! 

But for that loſs of time and eaſc, 

4 I can recover damages. 6 el 
© I know,' crics Death, that, at the beſt, 

] ſeldom am a welcome gueſt ; ' 

But dont 't be captious, Fend, at leaſt: 

* I little thought you d ſtill be able | 

To ſtump about your farm and ſtable; 

* Your years have run to a great length; 

J wiſh you joy, tho', of your ſtrength !” 

© Hold,” ſays the farmer, not fo faſt! 

* I have been lame theſe four years paſt.” 

And no great wonder, Death replies: 
However, you till keep your eyes; 

And (ure, to ſee one's loves and friends, 
For legs and arms would make amends.” 

Perhaps, ſays Dobſon, So it might, 
But latterly Ive loſt my fight.” 

* This is a ſhocking ſtory, faith; 
© Yet there 's ſome comfort ſtill,” ſays Death: 
Fach ſtrives your ſadneſs to amuſe z 
I warrant you hear all the news. 

There 's none, cries he; © and if there were, 
I'm grown ſo deaf, 1 could not heat. 


Lg 


2, © Nay, then !'@he ſpectre ſtern rejoin'd, 

N © Theſe are unjuſtifiable ycarnings; 

If you are Lame, and Deaf, and Blind, 

| © You have had your three ſufficieut Warnings. 
so come along, no more we ill part: | 
He ſaid, and rouch'd him with his dart; 

And now, old Dobfon turning pale, 

Yields to his fate ſo ends my tale. 


T-& 179. The Cit's Country Box. 


LLOYD. 


Vos ſapere, et ſolos aio bene vivere, quorum 
Conſpicitur nitides tundata pecunia villis, 


non. 
THE wealthy cit, grown old in trade, 


Now wrſhes for the rural ſhade, 


| And buckles to his one-horſe chair 


Old Dobbin, or the founder'd mare; 
While wedg'd in cloſely by his fide, 


{Sits Madam, his unwieldy bride, 


With Jacky ona ſtool before em, 
And out they jog in due decorum. 
Scarce paſt the turnpike half a mile, 
* How all the country ſeems to ſmile!” 
And as they flowly jog together, | 
| The cit commends the road and weather: 
While Madam doats upon the trees, 
And longs for ev'ry houſe ſhe ſees; 
Admjretiit views, its fituation, 
And thus ſhe opens her oration : 
What ſigniſies the loads of wealth, 
c Without that richeſt jewel, health ? 


\* Excuſe the fondneſs of a wife, 


* Who doats upon your precious life ! 

* Such ceaſeleſs toil, ſuch conſtant care, 

* Is more than human ſtrength can bear: 

One may obſerve it in your face 

Indeed, my dear, you break apace; 

* And nothing can your health repair, 

But exercile and country air. 

* Sir Traffick has a houſe, you know . 

About a mile from Cheney-row : 

He 's a good man, indecd, tis true; 

But not ſo warm, my dear, as you: 

And folks are always apt to ſncer— 

One would not be out- done, my dear 
Sir Traffick's name, ſo well applied. 

Awak'd his brother - merchant's pride ; 

And Thrifty, who had all his life 

Paid utmoſt deference to his wife, 

Confeſs'd her arguments had reaſon; 

And by th' approaching ſummer ſeaſon 

Draws a few hundreds from the ſtocks, 

And purchaſes his Country Box. _ 
Some three or four miles out of town 

(An hour's ride will bring you down) 

He fixes on his choice abode, 

Not half a furlong from the road; 

And ſo convenient does it lay, 

The ſtages paſs it ev'ry day : 

And then ſo ſnug, ſo mighty pretty, 

To have a houſe ſo near the city ! 

Take but your places at the Boar, 

You re ſet down at the very door, 
Well then, ſuppoſe them ſix d at laſt, 

White-waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing paſt : 

| | Hugging 
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Hugging themſelves in eaſe and clover, 
With all the foſs of moving over; 
Lo, a new heap of whims are bred, 
And wanton in my lady's head ! 

« Well! to be fure, it muſt be own'd, 
It is a charming ſpot of ground: 
* So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 


And all about fo countryficd 
- *?Twould come but to a triſling price 
To make it quite a paradiſe !; 


* I cannet bear thoſe naſty rails, 
* Thoſe ugly, broken, mouldy pales : 
* Suppoſe, my dear, inftead of theſe, 
We build a railing all Chineſe; 


Altho' one hates to be expes'd, 


* *Tis diſmal to be thus inclos'd : 
One hardly any objects fees — g- 
« I wiſh you d fell rhoſe odious trees. 
* Objects continually paſſing by, 

« Were ſomething to amuſe the eye ; 
© But to be pent within the walls, 

© One might as well be at St. Paul's. 
© Cur houſe beholders would adore, 
Was there a level lawn before, 
Nothing its views.to incommode, 
But quite laid open to the road; 


«© While every traveller, in amaze, 


© Should on our little mznfien gaze 
And, pointing to the choice retreat, 


Cry, That s Sir Thrifty's country- ſeat! 


No doubt her arguments prevail, 
For Madam's TASTE can never fail. 

Bleſt age! when all men may procure 
The title of a connoiſſeur ; | 
When noble and ignoble herd 
Are govern'd by a fingle word; 

Tho', like the royal German dames, 

It bears au hundred Chriſtian names 
As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, Gout, 
Whim, Caprice, Je ne ſcais quoi, Virtù. 
Which appellations all deſcribe 
TASTE, and the modern taſteful tribe. 

Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, 
With Chineſe artiſts and defigners, 
Produce their ſchemes of alteration, 

To work this wondrous reformation. 

The uſeful dome, which ſecret ſtood, | 
Emboſom d in the yew trce's wood, 
The traveller with amazement fees 

A temple Gothic or Chineſe, 

With many a bell and tawdry rag on, 
And creſted with a ſprawling dragon; 

A wooden arch is bent aftride 

A ditch of water, four feet wide, 
With angles, curves, and zig-zag lines, 
From Halfpenny's exact defigns : 

In front Gd lawn is ſeen, 

Without a ſhrub upon the green 

Where Taſte would want its firſt great law, 
But for the ſkulking, fly ha-ha; 

By whoſe miraculous aiſiſtance 

ou gain a proſpect two fields diſtance, 
And now from Hyde-park Corner come 


The gods of Athens and of Rome. 


þ 
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Book IV, 
Here ſquabby Cupids take their places, 
With Venus, and the clumſy Graces; 
Apollo there, with aim ſo clever, 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever, 
And there, without the pow'r to fly, 
Stands fix d a tip-toe Mercury. 

The villa thus completely grac'd, 
All own, that Thrifty has a tafte ; 
And Madam's female friends and couſins, 
With common- council men, by dozens, 


Flock ev'ry Sunday to the ſeat, 


To ſtare about them, and to ear, 


$ 171. Report of an adjudged Caſe, not to be found 


in any of the Books. CowvpeR. 
BETWEEN Noſe and Eyes a ſtrange conteſt 
aroſe, 


The ſpeCtacles ſet them unhappily wrong; 
The point in diſpute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the ſaid ſpectacles ought to belong, 


So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cauſe 
With a great deal of kill, and a wig full of 
learning N 
While chief baron Ear ſat to balance the laws, 
So fam'd for his talent in nicely diſcerning. 


In behalf of the Noſe, it will quickly appear, 
And your lordſhip, he faid, will undoubtedly 
nd, 8 
That the Noſe has had ſpectacles always in wear, 
Which amounts to poſſeſſion time out of mind. 


Then, holding the ſpectacles up to the court--- 
Your lordſhip obſerves they are made with a 
ſtraddle, 5 
As wide as the ridge of the Noſe is; in ſhort, 
Deſigned to fit cloſe to it, juſt like a ſaddle. 
Again, would your lordſhip a moment ſuppoſe 
(Tis acaſe that has happen' d, and may be again) 


That the viſage or countenance had not a Noſe, 


Pray who would or who could wear ſpectacles 
then? ö 


On the whole it appears, and my argument ſhev's, 


That the ſpectacles plainlywere made for the Noſe, 
And the Noſe was as plainly intended for them. 


Then ſhifting his ſide, as a lawyer knows how, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the eyes; 
But what were his arguments few people knew, 
For the court did not think they were equally 
wile, | 


Deciſive and clear, without one , or but--- 


That whenever the Noſe put his ſpeCtacles on, 


By — or candle-light—Eyes ſhould be 
ut. | 


$ 172. On the Birth Day of Shakſpeare. A Cenio. 
Taken from his Works, BERENGER- 


Natura ipſa valere, et mentis viribns etcitarl, et quaſi quodam digg 
ſpiritu «Mari, 


PEACE to this meeting ! | 
Joy and fair time, health and good wiſhes : 


| Now 
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With a reafoning the court will never condemn, 


So his lordſhip decreed, with a grave ſolemn tone, 
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Now, worthy friends, the cauſe why we are met 
Is in celebration of the day that gave 

Immortal Shakſpeare to this favour'd iſle, 

The moſt repleniſhed ſwect work of nature, 
Which from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. 
O thon divineſt Nature | how thyſelf thou bizzon'fi 
In this thy fon ! form'd in thy prodigality, 

To hold thy mirror up, and give h time 

Its very form and preſſure | Wien he ſpeaks 
Each aged ear plays truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed, 

30 voluble is his diſcourſe gentle. | 

As Zephyr blowing beneath the v10let, 

Not wagging its ſweet head yet as rough 

(His noble blood enchaf'd) as the rude wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop to th' vale, - Tis wonderful 
That an inviſible inſtinct ſhouid frame him 

To loyalty, unlearn'd ; honour, untaught; 
Civility, not ſeen in others; knowledge — 
That wildly grows in him, but yields a crop 

As if it had been ſown, What a piece of work 
How noble in faculty! infinite in reaſon 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every God did ſeem to ſet his ſeal ' 
Heaven has him now—yer let out idolatrous fancy 
Still lanctify his relics; and this day 

Stand aye diſtinguiſh'd in the kalendar 

To the Jak ſyllable of recorded time: 

For, if we take him but for all in all, 

We nc'er ſhall look upon his like again. 


$ 173. On the Invention of Letters, 


TELL me what Genius did the art invent, 
The lively image of the voice to paint; 

Who firſt the ecret how to colour found, 

And to give ſhape to reaſon, wiſely found; 

With bodies how to clothe ideas, taught; 

Aud how to draw the picture of a thought: 

Who taught the hand to ſpeak, the eye to hear 

A ſilent language roving far and near; 

Whole ſofteſt noiſe outfirips loud thunder's ſound, 

And ſpreads her accents thro the world's vaſt 

round; | 

A voice heard by the deaf, ſpoke by the dumb, 

Whoſe echo reaches long, long time to come; 

Which dead men ſpeak, as well as thoſe alive— 

Tell me what Genius did this art contrive. 


$ 174+ The Anſwer, 
THE noble art to C:dmus owes its riſe 
Or paiuting words, and ſpe:Xingto the eyes; 
He firſt in wondrous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and ſtopp'd the flying ſound 
The various figures, by his pencil wrought, 
Gave colour form, and body to tlie thought, 


$ 175. On a Spider. 


ARTIST, who underneath my table 
Thy curious texture haſt difplay'd ! | 
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Who, if we may believe the fable, 
Wert once a lovely blooming maid l 


Inſidious, reſtleſs, watchful ſpider, 

Fear no officious damſel's broom ; 
Extend thy artful fabric wider, 

And ſpread thy banners round my room. 


Swept from the rich man's coſtly ceiling, 
Thou rt welcome to my homely roof; 
Here mayſt thou find a peaceful dwelling, 
And undiſturb'd attend thy woof: 
Whilſt I thy wondrous fab: i« ſtare at, 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate; 
Like thee confin'd to lonely garret, 
And rudely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate. 
And as from out thy tortur'd body 
Thou draw'ſ thy ſlender ſtring with pain; 


30 does he labour, like a noddy, 


To ſpin materials from his brain: 


He for ſome fluttering tawdry creature, 
That tpreads her charms before his eyez 
And that *'s a conqueſt little better 
Than thine o'er captive butterfly. 


Thus far 'tis plain we both agree, 
Perhaps our deaths may better ſhew it 
'Tis ten to one but penury 
Ends beth the ſpider and the poer. 


$ 176. The Extent of Cookery. SHENSTONE. 
——jqc et idem. 


WIEN Tom to Cambridge firſt was ſent, 
A plain brown 426 he wore, 
Read much, and look'd as tho' he meant 
To be a fop no more. 
See Him to Lincoln's Inn repair, 


His reſolution flag; 


| He cheriſhes a length of hair, 


And tucks it in a bag. 
Nor Coke nor Salkeld he regards, 
But gets into the houſe ; i 
And ſoon a Judge's rank rewards 
His pliant votes and bows. 
Adieu, ye bobs ! ye bags, give place! 
_ Full-bottoms, come inſtead ! 
Good Lord] to lee che various ways 
Of drefling—a calf s head. 


—_— — 


$ 177. Slender's Ghoſl, SHBNSTONE. 
Cura leves loquuntur, ingentes Rupent« 


RENEA LH a church-yard yew, 


Decay'd and worn with age, 
At duſk of cve, methought I ſpied 
Pour Slender's ghoſt, thar whimpering cried, 
O ſweet! O iweet Anne Lage!? 
Ye gentle bards, give car | 
hotalk of amorous rage, 
Who ſpcil the lily, rob ti e roſe; 


Come learn of me to weep your woes 1 


O ſweet ! O ſweet Anne Page! - 
3D 5 Why 


| 

: 
1 
1 
1 


Aud vou, who boaſt or grieve, 
Wh 


4 $ 178. Hamlet's Soll lap imitated, Jaco. 


I fl&ep, perchance, with Quarles— Ay, there 's 


I 
: 


ELEGANT E 
Why ſhould ſuch labour'd ſtrains 
Your formal Muſe engage ? ; 


F never dreamt of flame or dart, | T. ANGTON, dear partner of my ſoul, 
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That fir'd my breaſt, or pierc'd my heart, 
But figh'd, O ſweet Anne Page! 
And you, whoſe love- ck minds 
No medieine can aſſuage, 
Accuſe the lecch's art no more, 
But learn of Slender to deplore, 

O fweet ! O ſweet Anne Page 


And you, whoſe ſouls are held 
Like linnets in a cage, 
Who talk of fetters, links, and chains, 
Amend, and imitate my ſtrains: 
O ſweet! © feet Anne Page 


at horrid wars ye wage ! 

Of wounds rece?y'd from many an eye; 
Vet mean as I do when I figh, ; 

O ſweet! O ſweet Anne Page! " BY 
Hence every fond concex 

Of ſhepherd, or of ſage! 
Tis Slender's voice, *tis Slender's way, 
Expreſſes all your have to fay— + 
O feet! O fiweet Anne Page! 


10 print, or not to prizt—that is the queſtion. 
Whether tis better in a trunk to bury 

The quirks and erotchets of outrageous Fancy, 
Or fend a welt-wrote copy to the preſs, 

And, by diſcloſing, end them, To print, to doubt 
No more; and by one act to ſay we end 

The head-ach, and a thouſand natural ſhocks 
Of ſcribbling phrenſy— tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd, To print—to beam 
From the ſame ſhelf with Pope, incalf well bound: 


dhe rub— 
For to what claſs a writer may be doom'd, 
When he hath ſhuffled off ſome paltry ſtuff, 


Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpect that makes 


Th' unwilling poet keep his piece nine years, 
For who would bear th impatient thirſt of fame, 
The pride of conſcious merit, and, bove all, 
The tedious importunity of friends, | 
Whenas himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare inkhorn? Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a load of wit, 
But that the tread of ſteep Parnaſſus” hill 
(That undiſcover'd country, with whoſe bays 
Few trave!iersreturn) puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear tolive unknown, 
"Than run the hazard to be known and damn'd ? 
Tus critics do make cowards of us all; 
And thus the healthful face of many a poem 
Is ficklied o'er with a pale manuſcript; - 
And enterpriſes of great fire and ſpirit 


XTRACTS, Book I. 


$ 179. To the Memory of George Lewis Langton, 


Eig. wvho died on his Travels to Rome. SiipLI r. 


Accept what pious paiſion meditatcy 
To grace thy fate. Sad memory, 
And grateful love and impotent regret, 


Shall wake to paint thy gentle mind, 


Thy wiſe good- nature, friendſhip delicate; 
| In fecretconverſe, native mirth 

And ſprightly fancy, ſweet artificer 

Of ſocial ptcaſure; nor forgot 

The noble thirſt of knowledge and fair fame 
That led thee far through foreign climes 
Inquifitive : but chief the pleafant banks 

Of Tiber, ever-honour'd ſtream, 

Detain d thee viſiting the laſt remains 

Of ancient art; fair forms exact 

In ſculprure, coluinns, and the mould'ring bulk 
OF theatres. In deep thought wrapp'd 

Of old renown, thy mind fſurvey'd the ſcenes 
Delighited where the firtt of men 

once dwelt, familiar: Scipio, virtuous chief, 
Stern Cato, and the patriot mind 

Of faithful Brutus, beſt phileſopher. 

| Well did the geuerous fearch employ 
Thy blooming years by virtue crown'd, tho death 
Unſeen opprets'd thee, far from home, 

A helpleſs ſtranger. No familiar voice, 

No pitying eye, cheer d thy laſt pangs. 

O worthy longeſt days! for thee ſhall flow 
The pious ſolitary tear, 


| $ 180. The Brewer's Coachman. TAYLOR. 
ONEST William, an eaſy and good-natur's 
fellow, 13 5 
} Would a little too oft get a little too mellow. 
Body coachman was he to an eminent brewer— 
No better e'er fat on a box, to be-fure. 
His ceach was kept clean, and no mothers or nurſes 
Took that care of their babes that he took of his 
hories. TO. : 
He had theſe—ay, and fifty good qualities more; 
But the buſineſs of Vihling could ne er be got o'er: 
So his maſter effectually mended the matter, 
By hiring a man who drank nothing but water. 
Now, Wiiltam, ſays he, you ſee the plain caſe; 
Had you drank as he does, you had kept a good 
. place. | ; 
Diink e. quoth William hadall men done ſo, 
You 'd never have wanted a coachman, I trow. 
I'hey re foakers, like me, whom you load with 
reproaches, | 
That enable you brewers to ride in your coaches. 


$ 131. Ode on the Death of Matzel, a ſavomiu 
Bullfine b. Addreſſed to Philip S$tanbope, Eq: 
(natural Sun to the Earl of Cheflerfield ) to whom 
the Author had given the Reverſion of it when 
| he left Dreſden, | W 1L AMS» 


| TAY not, my Stanhope, "tis in vain, 


With this regard from Dodſley turn away, 
And loſe the name of Authors. = 


| To ſtop your tears, to hide your pain, 
„ 8 . + : 


And thoughtful friendſhip ſadden o'er thine urn. 


ky) 1 
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Or check your honeſt rage ; 

Give ſorrow and revenge their ſcope, 

My preſent joy, your future hope, 
Lies murder'd in his cage. 

Marzel 's no more! Ye graces, loves, 

Ye linnets, nightingales, and doves, 
Attend th' untimeiy bier; 

Let every ſoirow be expreis d, 

Beat with your wings each mournful breaſt, 
And drop the nat'ral tear. | 

In height of ſong. in beauty's pride, 

By fell Grimalkin's claws he died 
But vengeance ſhali have way: 

On pains and tortures I'll refine; 

Yet, Matzel, that one death of thine 
His nine will ill repay. pw 
For thee, my bird, the ſacred Nine, 
Who lov'd thy tuncful notes, ſhall join 

In thy funereal verſe : 
My painful taſk ſhall be to write 
Th' eternal dirge which they indite, 
And hang it on thy hearſe. 


In vain J lov'd, in vain I mourn, 

My bird, who never to return 

Is fled to happier ſhades, 

Where Leſbia ſhall for him prepare 

The place moſt charming and moſt fair 
Of all th' Elyſian obs: 


There ſhall thy notes in cypreſs grove 
Sooth wretched ghoſts thac died for love 
There ſhall thy plaintive ſtrain 
Lull impious Phædra's endleſs grief, 
To Procris yield ſome ſhort relief, 
And foften Dido's pain : 
Till Proſerpine by chance ſhall hear 
Thy notes, and make thee all her care, 
And love thee with my love; 
While each attendant ſoul ſhall praiſe 
The matchleſs Matzel's tuneful lays, 
And all her ſongs approve. 


2 


To-morrow. 


Pereunt et Imputantur. 


TMORROW, didſt thou lay : 
Methought I heard Horatio ſay, To- morrow. 
Go to—l will not hear of it—To-morrow ! 
Tis a ſharper, who ſtakes his penury 
Apainſt thy plenty—who takes thy ready caſh, 
And pays thee nought but wilhes, hopes, and 
promiſes, - 


FI 182, Corr. 


The currency of ideots injurious bankrupt, 


That gulls the eaſy creditor |—To-morrow ! * 
It is a period nowhere to be found 

In all the hoary regiſters of Time, 

Unleſs perchance in the fool's calendar. 
Wiſdom diſelaims the word, nor holds ſociety 
With thoſe who own it. No, my Horatio, 
'Tis F ancy's child, and Folly is its father; 


Wrought of ſuch tuff as dreams are; and as baſeleſs |* 
g > | | Has made my heart fo fond of thee, 


As the fantaſtic viſions of the evening. ; 


| 


| 


But ſoft, my friend—arreſtthe preſent moments 
For be aſſur'd they all are arrant tell-tales ; © 
And though their flight be ſilent, and their path 
Tracklefs, as the wing'd couriers of the air, 
They put to heaven, and there record thy folly. 
Becaule, tho' ſtation d on the important watch, 

! hou, like a ſleeping, faithleſs ſentinel, 

[1d let them paſs unnotic'd, unimprov'd. 

And know, for that thou flumb'red on theguard, 
Thou ſhalt be made to anſwer at the bar 
For every fugitive ;. and when thou thus 

>halt ſtand impleaded at the high tribunal” 

Of hood-wink'd Juftice, who ſhall tell thy audit? 
Then ſtay the preſent inſtant, dear Horatio, 
Imprint the marks of wiſdom on its wings. C cious 
Tis of more worth than kingdoms! far more pre- 
Than all the crimſon treaſures of life's fountain. 

O! let it not elude thy graſp ; but, like 
he good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel faſt, until he bleſs thee, 
—— — 
$ 183. On Lord Cohham's Gardens. Cor rem. 
JT puzzles much the ſages brains, 

Where Eden ſtood of yore; 
Some place it in Arabia's plains 

Some ſay, it is no more. 
But Cobham can theſe tales confute, 

As all the curious know; 


For he has prov'd beyond diſpute 
That Paradiſe is Stow, 


$ 184. To a Child five Years Old. CoTTON. 


AIREST flow'r, all flow'rs excelling 

W hichin Eden's garden grew, 
Flow'rs of Eve's embower'd dwelling 
Are, my fair-one, types of you. 


Mark, my Polly, how the roſes 


Emulate thy damaſk cheek 


How the bud its ſweets diſcloſes ; 


Buds thy opening bloom beſpeak. 


Lilies are, by Pa direction, 


Emblems of a double kind; 


Emblems of thy fair complexion, _ 


Emblems of thy fairer mind. 


But, dear girl, both flow'rs and beauty 


Bloſſom, fade, and die away ; 


Then purſue good ſenſe and duty, 


Evergreens that ne'er decay. 


. 
—_ 


* 


5 185. To Miſs Lucy Forteſcue. Lx T TEL Tor. 


NCE, by the Muſe alone inſpir'd, 


I ſung my am'rous ſtrains: 


No ſerious love my boſom fir d; 

Yet every tender maid, deceiv'd, 

The idly mournful tale believ'd, 

And wept my fancied pains += 
But Venus now, to puniſh me, 


For having feign'd ſo well, . 


3D 2 | That 
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That not the whole Aonian quire 
Can accents ſoft enough inſpire 


Its real flame to tell. l : * 
| A GAIN I tune the vocal lay 


—— — — — 


*$ 1986. Zo M. Ve , at Wickbam +. 1740. 
| | LYTTEE1 ON. 
PAIR Nature's ſweer ſmplicity, 
With elegance retin'd, 
Well in thy teat, my friend, I ſee, 
Bur better in thy mind. 
To both from courrs and alb their ſtate 


Eager I fly, to prove 
Joys far above a courtier's fate, 


Tranquillity and love. 


Aa. * 


5 187. The Temple of the Mufes. Tothe Counteſs 


Temple. 


HE Moſes and Graces to Phoebus com- 
plain'd, ; 

'% That no more on the earth a Sappho remain'd : 

« That their empire of wit was now at an end, 

And on beauty alone the Sex muſt depend: 

To the Men he had giv 'n all his fancy and 
«© ry, 

„ Art of kealing to + Armſtrong, as well as his 
« ly: 

When Apollo replied, © To make you amends, 

In one Fair you ſhall ſee wit and virtue, good 


; « friends : | 
© The Grecian's high-ſpirit and ſweetneſs III 
«c join 


With a true Roman virtue, to make it divine: 
« Your pride and my boaſt, thus form'd, would 
% you know, 


„ You mut vißt the carihly Elyſium of Stowe. 


188. To a Lady obo ſiug in 106 low a Voice. 


WIEN beauteous Laura's gentle voice 
Divides the yielding air, f 
Fix'd on her lips, the fak ring ſounds 
Exceſs of joy declare. 

There, lingering round the roſy gate, 
They view their fragrant cell; 

Enwilling to depart that mouth 

Where all the Graces dwell. 


Some tuneful accents ſtrike the fenſe 

With oft imperfeft ſound ; 

While thouſand others die within, 
Inu cheir own honey drown'd. | 

Let thro' this cloud, diftin& and elear, 

sweet ſenſe directs its dart; 

And, while it ſcems to ſhun the ear, 


Strikes full upon the heart. 


„Gilbert Weſt, Eſx. the authar's couſin. 


7 Pr. John Armſicopgy apther of The 
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Book IY, 


$ 189. To Miſs Wilkes, on ber Birth-day, Arg. 
16th, 1767. Written in France. | 
Wilkes 


On dear Maria's natal day. 

This happy day I 'll not deplore 

My exile from my native ſhore, 

No tear of mine 10-day ſhall flow 

For mjur'd England's cruet woe, 

For impious wounds to Freedom given, 
The firſt, moſt ſacred gift of Heaven. 
The Muſe with joy fhall prune her wing; 
Maria's ripen'd graces ſing: 
And, at ſeventeen, with truth ſhall own 
The bud of beauty 's fairly blown. 
Softneſs and ſweeteſt innocence 

Here ſhed their gentle influence; 

Fair modeſty comes in their train, 

To grace her ſiſter virtue's reign. 

Then, to give ſpirit, taſte and eaſe, 

he fov'rergn art, the art to pleaſe ; 
Good-humour'd wit, and fancy gay, 
Tomorrow cheerfut as to day, 

Thie ſun-fhine of a mind ſerene, 

Where all is peace within, are ſeen. 

W hat can the grateful Mufe aſk more ? 
The gods have laviſh'd all their ſtore. 
Maria ſhines their darling care; 

Still keep her, Heaven, from every fnare: 
May Kill aa one be her fame, 

May the remain through life the ſame, 
 Unchung'd in all—except in name! 


a 


4 > 


$ 199. To Miſs Wilkes, on ber Birth-day, Aug. 
1645, 1763. Writes in Priſon. 
W1LKES» 


ö | 
p2Y ſhall the Mufe in prifon fing, 

{ How prune her droopipg ruffled wing ?. 

Maria is the potent ſpell, 5 

Ev's in theſe walls, all grief to quell; 

To cheer the heart, rapture inſpire, 

And wake to, notes of joy the lyre, 

The tribute verſe ”= to pay 

On this auſpicious feſtive day- 

{When doom'd to quit the patriot band, 

And exil'd from my native land, 

Vlaria was my ſure relief; 

Her preſence banith'd every grief. 

Pleaſure came tmiling in her train, 

And chas'd the family of Patn. 

Let Lovers every charm admire, 

he caſy ſhape, the heav'nly fire 

Tat from thoſe modeſt beaming eye> 

The captive heart at once ſurpriſe. 

A Father's is another part; 

}1 praiſe the virtues of the heart, 

And wit fo elegant and free, 


Attemper' d ſweet with modeſty, 


+ Near Croydoy, 
Art of Preſerying Health, &&. 


Aud 


V 


Sb 


A 


CES» 


Aud 


Than Leſbos fairer and the Cretan ſhore! 


And prais'd him with their ſweeteſt voice. 


Of ſenſe, of honour, and a friend, 
Thoſe virtues always to protect, 
Thoſe beauties - never to neglect! 


* 


$ 191. An Ode in Imitation of Alcan. 
| Sik WILLIAM JoNEs. 


WA a State ? (mound, 
Not high-rais'd battlements or labour d 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with ſpires and turrets crown d; 
Not bays and broad - arm'd ports, = 
Where, laughing at the ſtorm, rich navies ride: 
Not ſtarr'd and ſpangled courts, [ pride. 
Where low-brow'd baſeneſs wafts perfume to 
No—NEN, high-minded MEN, 
With powers as . above dull brutes endued 
In foreſt, brake, or den, =7 
As beaſts excel cold rocks and brambles rude : 
Men who their duties know, | 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 
tain; 
Prevent the long-aim'd blow, | 15 
And cruſk the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
Theſe conſtitute a State; 
And Sov'reign Law, that State's collected will, 
O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empreſs, crowning good, repreſſing ill: 
Smit by her ſacred frown, | 
The fiend Diſcretion ® like a vapour ſinks, 
And e'en the all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding ſhrinks. 
Such was this heav'n-lov'd ile, 


—— 
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No more ſhall freedom ſmile ? 

Shall Britons langviſh, and be men no more? 
Since all muſt life reſign, 

Thoſe ſweet rewards which decorate the brave 
Tis folly to decline, 

And ſteal inglorious to the fileat grave. | 


2 


$ 192. The Choice of a Wife by Cheeſe. 
| | CAPTAIN THOMPSON. 
FPHERE liv'd in York, an age ago, 
A man whoſe name was Pimlico : 
He lov'd three ſiſters paſſing well, 
But which the beſt he could not tell. 
Theſe fifters three, divinely fair, 
Shew'd Pimlico their tendereſt care: 
For each was elegantly bred, 
And all-were much inclin'd to wed ; 
And all made Pimlico their choice, 


Young Pim, the gallant and the gay, 
Like aſs divided 'tween the hay, 

At laſt reſoiv'd to gain his way 

And chooſe his wife by cating cheeſe. 

He wrote his card, he ſeal'd it up, 

And ſaid with them that night he d ſup; 
Defir'd that there might 1 be 


Good Cheſhire cheeſe, and but them three; 


* Diferetionary or arbitrary power, 
vel Helen. 
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And may kind Heaven a eee | | And by that means to fix his wife, 


He was reſolv'd to crown his life, 


The girls were pleas'd at his conceit ; 
ach dicſs'd herfelf divinely neat ; 
With faces full of peace and plenty, 
Blooming with roſes, onder twenty. 
For ſurely Nancy, Betſy, Sally, 
Were {weet as hlies of the valley t 
But ſingly, ſurely buxom Bet 

Was like new hay and mignionet; 
Bur each ſurpals'd a poet's fancy, 

For that, of truth, was ſaid of Nancy: 
And as for Sal, ſhe was a Donna, 

As fair as thoſe of old Crotonat, 
Who to. Apelles lent their faces 

To make up madam Helen's graces. 


| To thoſe the gay divided Pim 


Came elegantly ſmart and tiim : 
When ev ry ſmiling maiden, certain, 
Cut of the cheeſe to try her forrune. 
Nancy, at once, not fearing—caring 


| To fhew her ſaving ate the paring ; 
} And Bet, to new her gen'rous mind, 


Cur, and then threw away the rind; 

W hile prudent Sarah, ſure to pleaſe, 
Like a clean maiden, ſcrap'd the cheeſe, 
This done, young Pimlico replied, 
Sally I now declare my bride : 


With Nan I can 't my welfare put, 


For ſhe has prov'd a dirty flut: 
And Betſy, who has par d the rind, 
Would give my fortune to the wind. 
„Sally the happy medium choſe, 


And I with Sally will repoſe; 


She 's prudent, cleanly ; and the man 
Who fixes on a nuptial plan 


« Can never err, if he will chooſe 


— —  ——— — — — — — — — 
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A wife by cheeſe—before he ties the nooſe. 


| PoMFRET. 
IF Heaven the grateful liberty would give, 


Thar I might chooſe my method how to live, 
And all thoſe hours propitious fate ſhould lend, 


In bliſsful eaſe and ſatisfaction ſpend : 


Near ſome fair town I'd have a private ſeatz 


Built uniform, not little, nor too great: 


Better, if on a riſing ground it ſtood ; 


On this fide fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 


It ſhould within no other things contain, 


But what are uſeful, neceſſary, plain: 


Methinks 'tis nauſeous, and Id ne'er endure fy 


| The ncedleſs pomp of gaudy furniture. 


A little garden, grateful to the eye; 


Where a cool rivulet runs murmuring by: 


On whoſe delicious banks a ſtately row 


Of ſhady limes, or ſycamores, ſhould grow. 


At th' end of which a ſilent ſtudy plac'd 


Sharp Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too, 


3D 3 


Should be with all the nobleſt «uthors grac'd: 
Horace and Virgil, in whoſe mighty lines 
Immortal wit, and ſolid learning ſhines; | 


| Who all the turns of love's ſoft paſſion knew: 
+ Apelles, from five beautiful virgins of Crotona, drew the beau- 


He 
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He that with judgment reads his charming lines, 
In which ſtrong art with ſtronger nature joins, 
Mut grant his fancy does the beſt excel; 
His thoughts fo tender, and expreſs'd ſo well: 
With all thoſe moderns men of ſtcady ſenſe, 
Eſteem d for learning and for eloquence. 
In ſome of the, as fancy ſhould adviſe, * 
Id always take my morning exercile : 
For ſure no minutes bring us more content, 
Than thoſe in pleaſing uſeful fiudies ſpent. 
I'd have a f wn and competent eſtate, 
That I might live genteelly, but not great: 
As much as I could moderately ſpend, 
A little more ſometimes t' oblige a friend. 
Nor ihould the ſons of poverty repine 
Too mich at fortune, they ſhould taſte of mine; 
And all that objects of true pity were, 
Should be reliev'd with what my wants could 
ſpare : 
For that our Maker has too largely given, 
Should be return'd in gratitude to Heaven. 
A frugal plenty ſhould my table ſpread ; 
My friends with no luxurious diſhes fed: 
Enough to ſatisfy, and ſomething more 
To feed the * 2 and the neighbouring poor. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pampering food 
Creates diſeaſes, and inflames the blood. 
But what s ſufficient to make nature ſtrong, 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
I 'd freely take z and, as I did poileſs, 
The bounteous author of my. plenty bleſs. 
T 'd have a little vault, but always ſtor d 
With the beſt wine each vintage could- afford, 
Wine whets the wit, improves its native force, 
And gives a pleaſant flavour to diſcourſe : . 
By making all our ſpirits debonair, 
Throws off the lees, the ſediment of care. 
But as the greateſt bleſſing Heaven Jends 
May be debauch'd, and ſerve ignoble ends; 
$0, but too oft, the grape's refreſhing juice 
Does many miſchievous effects produce. 
My houſe ſhould no ſuch rude diforders know, 
As from high drinking ee flow ; 
Nor would I uſe what was fo kindly given, 
E, 


4 


To the diſhonour of indulgent Heaven. 
If any veighbour came, he ſhould be free, 

Us'd with reſpett, and not uneaſy be, 

In my retreat, or to himſelf or me. 5 
What freedom, prudence, and right reaſon giv 
All men may, with impunity, receive; | 
But the leaſt ſwerving from their rule 's too much; 
For what s forbidden us, tis death to touch. 

That life may be more comfortable yer, 
And all my joys refin'd, fincere, and great; 
I 'd chooſe two friends, whuſe company would be 
A great advance to my felicity: 
Well- born, of humours ſuited to my own, 
Diſereet, and men as well as books have known : 
Brave, generous, witty, and exact!y free 
From !loofe behaviour, or formality : 
Airy and prudent ; merry, but not light; 
Quick in > wk ry 4 and in judging right: 
Secret they ſhovld be, faithful to their truſt; 
In reaſoning cool, irong, temperate, and just: | 


* 


As dying martyrs to their Maker too. 


Thus I 'd in pleaſure, eaſe, and plenty live. 


þ 
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Obliging, open, without huffing, brave, 
Brifk in gay talking, and in ſober, grave: 
Cloſe in diſpute, but not tenacious; try'd 
By ſolid reaſon, and let that decide: 

Not prone to fuſt, revenge, or envious hate: 
Nor bnſy meddlers with intrigues of ſtate : 
Strangers to ſlander, and ſworn foes to ſpite 
Not quarrelſome, but tour enough to fight; 
Loyal, and pious, friends to Czar ; true 


. 


In their ſociety I could not miſs 
A permanent, fincere, ſubſtantial bliſs. 

I 'd be concern'd in no litigious jar; 
Belov'd by all, not vainly popular. 
Whate'er aſſiſtance I "op power to bring, 
T oblige my country, or to ſerve my king, 
Whene'er they call, I'd readily afford 
My tongue, my pen, my counſel, or my ſword. 
Law-ſuits I'd ſhun, with as much ſtudious care, 
As 1 wovld dens where hungry lions are; 
And rather put up injuries, than be 
A plague to him, who 'd be a plague to me. 
value quiet at a price too great, 
To give for my revenge ſo dear a rate: 
For what do we by all our buſtle gain, 
But counterfeit delight for real pain! 

If Heaven a date of many years would give, 


And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I 'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
Whilſt I did for a better ſtate prepare. 

Then Id not be with any trouble vex'd, 
Nor have the evening of my days perplex d; 
But, by a ſiſent and a peaceful death, 
Wuthont a fight reſign my. aged breath. 

And when committed to the duſt; I'd have 


{Few tears, but friendly, dropt into my grave; / 
Then would my exit fo propitious be, I F 
All men would wiſh to live and die like me C 

$ 194. To my Candle. PETER PIN DAR. : 
Tou lone companion of the ſpectred night, M 
F wake amid thy friendly-watchful light, D 
To fical a precious hour from lifeleſs fleep— T 
Hark, the wild uproar of the winds ! and hark, M 
Hell's genius roams the regions of the dark, A 
And ſwells the thund'ring horrors of the %. 2 
From cloud to cloud the pale moon hurrying flies; T 
Now blacken'd, and now flaſhing through her de 
: ſkies. 2 3 A 
But all is ſilence here - bencath thy beam, A 
I own I labour for the voice of praiſe— A 
For who would fink in dull oblivion's ſtream ? A 
Who would not live in ſongs of diſtant days? — 
Thus while I wond'ring pauſe o'er Shakſpeare's T; 
ape, Ne 
1 mark Ts of delight, the Sage, * 
High o'er the wrecks of man, who ſtands A 
ſublime 5 ; (x87: ; | It 
A column in the melancholy waſte * 
Its cities humbled, and its glories paſt), 5 
| Majeſtic, mid the ſolitude of une, © Ar 


Yer 


re, 
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Yet now to ſadneſs let me yield the No 


Les, let the tears of pureſt friendſhip thow'r. 


J view, alas! what ne'er ſhould die 
A form that wakes my deepeſt ſigh; | 
A form, that feels of death the leaden fleep— 
Deſcending to the realms of ſhade, 
I view a pale-ey'd panting maid, 
I ſee the Virtues o'er their fav'rite weep. 
Ah! could the Mufſe's fimple pray'r 
Command the envied Geof fame, 
Oblivon thould Eliza (pare; . 
A world ſhould echo with her name, 
Art thou departing roo, my trembling friend ? 
Ah! draws thy little luſtre to its end? 
Yes, on thy frame Fate too ſhall fix her ſeal— 
O let me, penſtwe, watch thy pale decay; 
How faſt that frame, fo tender, wears away ! 
How faſt thy life the reſtleſs minutes ſteal ! 


How flender now, alas! thy thread of fire! 
Ah! falling, falling, ready to expire! 

In vain thy ſtruggles—all will ſoon be o'er. 
At life thou ſnatcheſt with an eager leap: 
Now round I ſce thy flame fo feeble creep, 

Faint, lefs'ning, quiv'ring, glimm'ring- now 

no more ! f 
Thus ſhall the ſuns of Science ſink away, 

And thus of beauty fade the faireſt flow'r— 
For where's the Giant who to Time ſhall ſay, 

“ Deftruftive tyrant, I arreſt thy pow'r?“ 


$ 195. ' Preſented together with a Knife by the: 
Rev. SAMUEL B1SHOP, Head Maſter of Mer- 
chant Taylors School, to his Wife on ber Wedding 
Day, zꝛvbich happened to be her Birib Day and 
New Year's Day. mo 


A KNIFE, dear girl, cuts love, they fay— | 


Mere modiſh love perhaps it may 
For any tool of any kind a : 
Can ſep'rate what was never join'd. 
The knife that cuts our love in two 
Will have much tougher work to do: 
Muſt cut your ſoftneſs, worth, and ſpirit 
Down to the vulgar fize of werit; . 
To level yours with modern taſte, 
Muſt cut a world of ſenſe ta waſte ; 
And from your ſingle beauty's ſtore, 
Clip what would dizen out a ſcore. 
The ſelf-ſame blade from me. muſt ſever 
denſation, judgment, ſight, for ever; 
All mem'ry of endearments paſt, 
All hope of comforts long to laſt, 
All that makes fourteen years with you Fey 
A ſummer—and a ſhort one-too : ; 
All that affection feels and fears, 
When hours, without you, ſeem like years.-— 
Till that be done (and 1 'd as ſoon | 
Believe this knife will clip the moon) 
Accept my preſent undeterr d, 


And leave their proverbs to the herd, 


If in a kiſs—deliciqus treat! | 
Your lips acknowledge the receipt ; 
Lore, fond of ſuch ſubſtantial fare, 
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All thoughts of cutting will diſdain, 
Save only—* cut and come again.” 


$ 196. By the ſame, with a Ring. 
20 THEE, Mary, with this ring I wed," 
So hxteen years ago I ſaid — 
Behold another ring! © For what?” 
Jo wed thee o'er again—why not? 
With the firſt ring | married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth; 
Taſte long admir'd, ſenſe long rever'd ; 
And all my Molly then appear'd. 
If the, by merit ſince diſclos'd, 
Prov'd twice the woman I ſuppos'd, 
[ plead that double merit now, 
To juſtify a double vow. 
Here then to-day (with faith as ſure, 
With ardour as intenſe and pure, 
As when amidſt the rites divine nfs bs 


I took thy troth, and n e, mine) 


To thee, ſweet girl, my ſecond ring, 

A token and a pledge I bring; 

With this I wed, till death us part, 

Thy riper virtues to my heart; 

Theſe virtues, which, before untry'd, _ 
The wife has added to the bride ; 1 


| Thoſe virtues, whoſe progreſſive claim, 


Endearing wedlock's very name, 

My ſoul enjoys, my ſong approves, - | 

For conſcience ſake, as well as love's. ry 
For why ?— They ſhew me hour by hour 

Honour's high thought, affection's pow'r, . . 

Diſcretion's deed, ſound judgment's ſentence 5 - 

And teach me all things—but repentance, 


— — — . 

$ 197. Whitſuntide. Written at Wincheſter Col- 
lege, on the immediate Approach of the Holidays. 

1 ENCE, thou fur-clad Winter, fly; , 

Sire of ſhivering poverty ! | 

Who, as thou creep'ſt with chilblains lamg 

To the crowded charcoal flame, . 1 

With chattering teeth and agve cold, 

Scarce thy ſhaking ſides canſt hold 

Whilſt thou draw'ft the deep cough out : 

God of foot-ball's noiſy rout, 

Tumult loud and boiſt'rous play, 

The dang'rous flide, the ſnow-ball fray. 
But come, thou genial ſon of Spring, 


{| Whitſuntide, and with thee bring 


Cricket, nimble boy and light, 

In ſlippers red and drawers white; 
Who o'er the nicely meaſur d lang 
Ranges ardund his comely band, - ++ 
Alert to intercept each blow, | 


_- | Each motion of the wary foe. 


Or patienttake thy quiet ſtand, 


And mark, with peuetrative eye, 
Kiſſing the wave, the frequent fly ; 


Forms the many - cireled ring, 


Wee play the glutton there, 3 | 
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The angle trembling in thy hand, .. Tr” | 


2 5 » 


Where the trout with eager ſpring @ 


of 
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And, leaping from the filver tide, 
Turns to the ſun his ſpeckled fide. 

Or lead whcre Health, a Naiad fair, 
With roſy cheek and dropping hair, 
From the ſultry noon-tide beam, 

Dives io Itchm's — ſtream. 
Thy vot ries, rang'd in order due, 
To-morrow's with d- for dawn ſhall view 
Greeting ene radiant ftar of light 
With matin hymn and early kite; 
E'en now, 14 ballow'd haunts among, 
To thee we raiſe the choral ſong ; 
And twell with echoing — 
The ſtrain of joy and liberty. 
If pteafures ſuch as theſe await 
Thy genial reign, with heart elate 
For thee I throw my gown afide, 
And hail thy coming, Whitſuntide, 


| $ 198, Chriftmas. 
HENCE, Suramer, indolently laid 
11 To fleep beneath the cooling ſhade ! 
Panting quick with ſultry hear, 
Thirſt and faint fatigue, retreat! | 

Came, Chriſtmas, father thou of mirth, 
Patron of the feſtive hearth, | 
Around whoſe ſocial evening flame 
The jovial ſong, the winter game, 

The chaſe renew'd in merry tale, 
The ſeaſon's carols never fail: | 
Who, tho' the winter chill the ſkies, 
Canſt catch the glow of exerciſe, 
Following ſwift the foot-ball's courſe ; 
Or with unreſiſted farce, 
Where froſt arreſts the harden'd tide, 
Shooting croſs the rapid ſlide ; 
Who, ere tue miſty morn is grey, 
To ſome high covert hark'ft away, 
While Sport, on lofty courſer borne, 
In concert winds his echoing horn 
With the deeply-thund'ring hounds, 
Whoſe clangour wild, and joyful ſounds, 
While echo ſwells the doubling cry, 
Shake rhe woods with harmony. 
How does my eager boſom glow 
To give the well-known tally- ho! 

w, with cap inverted, where 

le away the cautious hare. 
Or, if the blaſt . 2 keen 
o'er t ver n, 
ed high thou lov” Sand, 

Marking, thro' the ſedgy mead, 
Where the creeping moor-hen lies, 
Or ſnipes with fudden twittering riſe; 
Or joy ſt the early walk to take 
Where thro' the pheaſant-haunted 
Oft as the well-aim'd gun reſounds, 
The eager-daſhing ſpaniel bounds. 

For of buck my breeches right, 
Clanging whip, and rowels bright, 
The hunter's cap my brows to guard, 
And ſuit of ſportive grecn 's prepar d; 


For ſince theſe delights are thine, 


Chriſtmas, with thy hands I join. 


8 


do ſ. unky, brazen, bold, and ſaucy. 
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$ 199. An Elegy on the Death of a mad Dog, 
7 _ GOLDSMITH, 
(90D people all, of every ſort, 
Give ear unto my ſong, 
And if you find it wondrous ſhort, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In. Iſlington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might ſay, 
Thar ſtill a godly race he ran 
Whene'er he went 16 pray. 
A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes; 
The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree, 

This dog and man at firſt were friends; 
But, when a pique began, 

The dog to gain his private ends 
Went mad and bir the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring ſtreets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 


And ſwore the dog had loft his wits, - 


To bite ſo good a man. 


The wound it ſeem'd both fore and ſad 
To ev'ry chriſtian eye; 


And while they ſwore the dog was mad, 


They ſwore the man would die. 


But ſoon a wonder came to light, 
That thew'd the rogues they ly d; 


The man recover'd of the bite, 


The dog it was that dy'd. 


$ 200. L'Allegro; or Fun, a Parody. 
Ork: blubbering Melancholy 

Of the blue devils and book - learning born, 
In duſty ichools forlorn; 
Amongſt biack-gowns, ſquare caps, and books un · 


| joly, 
Hunt out ſome college cell, 
Where muzzingꝑ quizzes mutter monk iſh ſchemes, 
And the old proctor dreams; 
There, in thy ſmutty walls, o'errun with dock, | 


As ragged as thy ſmock, 
With ruſty, fuſty fellows ever dwell. 
But come, tiwu baggage fat and free, 


| By gentles called Feſtivity, 


And by us rolling kiddies, Fun, 
Whom mother times, one by one, 
With twa Wapping wenches more, 
To %ipping Harlequino bore : 
Or whether, as ſome deeper ſay, 


Jack Pudding on a holiday 


Alopg with Jenny Diver romping, 

As he met her once a pumping, 
There, gn heaps of dirt and mortar, 
And cinders waſh'd in cabbage-warer, 
Fill 's her with thee a ftropping laffie, 
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Hip! here, jade, and bring with thee 
Jokes and ſniggering jollity, 

Chriſtmas gambols, waggiſh tricks, 
Winks, wry faces, licks and kicks, 
Such as fall from Moggy's knuckles, 
And love to live about her buckles ; 
Spunk, that hobbling watchmen boxes, 
And Horſe- laugh hugging both his doxies; 
Come, and kick it as you go, : 
On the ſtumping hornpipe-toe; 

And in thy right hand haul with thee 
The Mountain brim French liberty. 
And if I give thee puffing due, 

Fun, admit me of thy crew, ; 
To pig with her, and pig with thee, 
In everiaſting frolicks free: 

To hear the ſweep begin his beat, 
Aud ſqualling ſtartle the dull ſtreet, 
From his watch-box in the alley 

Till the watch at fix doth fally ; 

Then to go, in ſpite of fleep, 

And at the window cry, Sweep! ſweep 1” 
Through the ſtreet-door, or the area, 
Or, in the country, through the dairy ; 
While the duſtman, with his din, 

Bawls and rings to be let in, 

And at the fore, or the back-door, 
Slowly plods his jades before. 

Oft hearing the ſow-gelder's horn 
Harſhly rouſe the ſnoring'morn, ' 
From the ſide of a larga ſquare, 
Through the long ſtreet þ unting far. 
Sometimes walking I'll be ſeen 

By Tower-hill, or Moorhelds green, 


Right againſt Old Bedlam-gate, 


Where the mock king begins his tate, 
Crown'd with ſtraw, and rob'd with rags, 
Cover'd o'er with jags and tags, 

While the keeper near at hand 

Bullies thoſe who leave their ftand ; - 


And milk-maids' ſcreams go through your ears, 


And grinders ſharpen ruſty ſheers, 
And every crier ſqualls his cry 
Under each window he goes by. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new gambols, 
While round and round this tuwn it rambles ; 


Sloppy ſtreets and foggy day, 

Where the i Folks do ſtray ; 
Pavements, on whoſe ſlippery flags 
Swearing coach-men drive their nags z 
Barbers joſtled gainſt your fide, 
Narrow ſtreets, and gutters wide. 
Grub-ſtreet garrets now it ſees, 

To the muſe open and the breeze, 
Where perhaps ſome ſcribbler hungers, 
The hack of neighbouring newlmongers, 
Hard by, a tinker's furnace ſmokes, 
From betwixt two paſtry-cooks, 

Where dingy Dick and Peggy, met, - 
Are at their ſcurvy dinner ſet, 

Of cow-heel, and ſuch cellar meſſes, 
Which the ſplay-foot Rachael dreſſes; 
And then in haſte the ſhop the leaves, 
dad with the boy the bellows heaves4 


= 


tt 


| By hoofs and wheels ſoon lull'd to ſleep. 


Or if 'tis late, and ſhop is ſhut, 

Scrubs at the pump her face from ſmut. 
Sometimes, all for ſights agog, 

To tother end of the town I jog, 

When Sr. James's bells ring round, 

And the royal fiddles ſound, 


When every lord's and lady's bum 


Jigs it in the drawing-room ; | 
And young and old dance down the tune, ' 
In honour of the fourth of June ; 

Till candles fail and eves are ſore, 

Then home we hie to talk it o'er, 


1 With ſtories told of many a treat, 


How Lady Swab the ſweetmeats eat; 

She was pinch'd and ſomething worſe, 
And ſhe was fobb'd and loſt her purſe: 
Tell how the drudging Weltjee ſweat, 
To bake his cuſtards duly fer, 

When in one night, ere clock went ſeven, 
His *prentice-lad had robb'd the oven 

Cf more than twenty hands had put in; 
Then lies him down, a little glutton, 
Stretch'd lumbering *fore the fire, they tell ye, 
And bakes the cuſtards in his belly; 
Then crop-ſick down the ſtairs he flings 


Before his maſter's bell yer rings. 


Thus done the tales, to bed they 


But the city takes me then, 


And the bums of buſy men, 


Where throngs of train-band captains bold 
In time of peace fierce meetings: hold, 
With ftores of ſtoek- jobbers, whoſe lies 
Work change of ſtocks and bankruptcies ; 
Where bulls and bears alike contend 
To get the caſh they dare not ſpend. 
Then let aldermen appear, 
In ſcarlet robes, with chandelier, 
And city feaſts and gluttony, 
With balls upon the lord-mayor's day z 
Sights that young prentices remember, 
Sleeping or waking, all November. 
hen to the play-houſes anon, 
If Quick or Banniſter be one ; 
Or drolleſt Parſons, child of Drury, 
Bawls out his damns with comic * 
And ever, againſt hum- drum cares, 
Sing me ſome of Dibdin's airs, 
Married to his own queer wit, 
Such as my ſhaking ſides may ſplit, 
In notes, with many a jolly bout, 
Near Beaufort Buildings oft roar'd out, 
With wagging curls and ſmirk ſo cunning, 
His "g on many a booby running, 
Expoſing all the ways and phizzes 
Of © wags, and oddities and quizzes 3” 
That Shuter's ſelf might heave his head 
From drunken ſnoozes, on a bed | 
Of pot-houſe benches ſprawl'd, and hear 
Such laughing ſongs as won the ear 
Of all the town, his ſlip to cover, 
Whene'er he met em half- ſcas over. 
Freaks like theſe if thou canſt give, 
Fun, with thee I wiſh to live. 


$ 201. 
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$ 201. The Pidture. CUNNINGHAM. | 

A PORTRAIT, at my lord's command 

| Completed by a curious hand 

For dabblers in the nice vertz 

His lordſhip ſer the piece to view, 

Bidding their connoifſeurſhips tell 

Whether this work was finifh'd wet]: 

 Why—ſfays the loudeſt, on my word, 

*Tis not a liteneſß, good my lord; 

Nor, to be plain, for ſpeak I muſt, 

Can I pronounce one feature juſt. 

Another effort ſtraight was made, 

Another po: traiture eſſay d; 

The judges were again deſought 

Each to deliver what he thought. 

Worſe than the firſt, the critics bau]; 

Oh what a mouth ! how monſtrous ſmall!! 

Look at the cheeks—how lank and thin! 

See, what a moſt prepoſterous chin! 

After remonſtrance made in vain, 

I II, fays the painter, once again 

(If my good lord vouchſafes to fit) 

Try for a more ſucceſsful hit: 

Yf you I to-morrow deign to call, 

We l have a piece to pleaſe you all. 

To-morrow comes—a picture s piac'd 

Before thoſe ſpurious ſons of taſte 

In their opinions all agree, | 

This is the vileſt of all three. 

1% Know—to confute your envious pride 

(His lordſhip from the canvaſs cried), 

% Know—that it is my real face, 

4 Where you could no reſemblance trace: 

« Ive tried you by a lucky trick, 

« And prov'd your genius to the quick: 

Void of all judgment, goodneſs, ſenſe, 

% Qut—ye pretending varlets, —hence!“ 

The connoiſſeurs depart in haſte, 
Deſpis d, neglected, and difgrac'd. 


5 
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J 202. The Modern Fine Gentleman. Written 
| in the Year 1746. | 
| SOAME JENYRNS. 
Quale portentum neque miitarls | 
Daraia in Jatis alit efculetio, 
Nec Jubae tellus generat, keonum | 
- Arida nutrix. R 
UST broke from ſchool, pert, impudent, and 
raw, g b - 
Expert in Latin, more expert in taw, = 
His honour poſts o'er Italy and France, 
Meaſures St. Peter's dome, and learns to dance. 
Thevrce, having quick through various countries 
flown, N 
Glean'd all their follies and expos'd his own, 
He back returns, a thing fo ſtrange all o'er, 
As never ages peſt produc'd before; | 


EXTRACTS, 


| 


Book IV. 
Half atheiſt, papiſt, gameſter, bubble, rook, 


Next, becauſe buſineſs is now all the vogue, 


{ And who'd be quite polite muſt be a rogue, 


In parliament he-purchaſes a ſeat, 
Lo make th' accomplith'd gentleman complete. 


| DPhete ſafe in ſeif-tufficient umpudence, 
ithout experience, honeſty, or ſenſe, 


Unknowing in her int rcſt, trade, or laws, 
He vainly undertakes his country's cuuſe: 
Forth from his lips, prepar'd at all to rail, 
Torrents of nonſenſe burſt, like bottled ale, 

* Tho' thallow, muddy ; briſk, tho' mighty dull; 
Fierce without ſtrength; o'erflowing, tho' not full. 
Now quite a Frenchman in his garb and air, 

His neck yok'd down with bag and ſolitaire, 
The liberties of Britain he ſupports, | 
And ſtorms at place-men, minifters; and courts ; 
Now in cropt greaſy hair, and leather breeches, 
He loudly bellows out his patriot ſpeeches ; 
Kings, lords, and commons ventures to abuſe, 


| Yet dares to ſhew thoſe ears he ought to loſe. 
From hence to White's our virtuous Cato flies, | 5 


There ſits with countenance erect and wiſe, 

And talks of games of whiſt, and pig-tail pies; 
Plays all the night, nor doubts each law to break 
Himſelf unknowingly has help'd ro make; 
Frembling and anxious, ſtakes his utmoſt groat, 
Peeps o'er his cards, and looks as if he thought; 


Next morn diſowns the loſſes of the night, 


| Becauſe the fool would fain be thought a bite. 
Devoted thus to politics and cards, 
Nor mirth, nor wine, nor women he regards; 


So far is ev'ry virtue from his heart, 


That not a gen'rous vice can claim a part ; 


Lay, left one human paſſion e'er ſhould move 


His foul to friendſhip, tenderneſs, or love, 

To Figg and Broughton t he commits his breaſt, 

To ſteel it to the faſhionable teſt, | 
Thus poor in wealth, he labours to no end, + 

Wretched alone, in crowds without a friend; 

inſenfible to all that's good or kind, 

Deaf to all merit, to all beauty blind ; 

For love too buſy, and for wit too grave, 

A harden'd, ſober, proud, luxurious knave; 

By little actions ſtriving to be great, 

And proud to be, and to be thought a cheat. 

And vet in this ſo bad is his ſucceſs, ; 

That, as his fame improves, his rents grow lefs ; 

On parchwent wings his acres take their flight, 

And his unpeopled groves admit the light 

With his eſtate his int'reſt too is done, 

His honeſt borough ſecks a warmer fn : 

For him, now caſh and liquor flows no more, 

His independent voters ceaſe to roar z_ 

And Britain ſoon muſt want the great defence 

Of all his honeſty and eloquence, | 


grown 


A monſter of {uch complicated worth, 
As no one ſingle clime cou'd c'er bring forth; 


For public liberty than for his own, 
Marr ies ſome jointur'd antiquated crone; 


Half fidler, coachman, dancer, groom, aud cook, + 


But that the gen'rous youth, more _— 


® Parody on theſe lines of Sir John Denham: 
Tho” deep yet clear, tho' gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 


1 , 


+ One, a celebrated prize-fighterz the other, a no leſs famous boxer, 
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And boldly, when his country is at fake, 
Braves the deep yawniag gulph, like Curtius, for 
its ſake. - | 
Quickly again diſtreſs'd for want of coin, 

He digs no longer 1n th' exhauſted inine, 

But ſeeks preferment, as the laſt reſort, 

Cringes each morn at levees, bows at court, | 
And, from the han d he hates, implores ſupport. 
The minifter, well pleas'd at ſmall expence 

To ſilence ſo much rude impertinence, 

With ſqueeze and whiſper yields to his demands, 
Aud on the vena! liſt enroll'd he ſtands ; 

A ribband and a penſion buy the ſlave : 

This bribes the fool about him; that the knave. 
And now arriv'd at his meridian glory, _ 

He ſinks apace, deſpis'd by Whig and Tory; 

Of independence now he talks no more, 

Nor ſhakes the ſenate with his patriot roar z 

Bur filent votes, and, with court-trappings hung, 
Eyes his own glitt'ring ſtar, and holds his tongue. 
In craft political a bankrupt made, 
He ſticks to gaming, as the ſurer trade; 

Turns downright ſharper, lives by ſucking blood, 
And grows, in ſhort, the very thing he wou'd : 
Hunts 0 young heirs who have their fortunes 
| ſpent, 

And tends them ready caſh at cent. per cent, 
Lays wagers on his own and others' lives, 
Fights uncles, fathers, grandmothers, and wives, 
Till Death at length, indignant to be made 
The daily. ſubject of his ſport and trade, 

Veils with his ſable hand the wretch's eyes. 
And, groaning for the betts he loſes by t, he dies. 


Some hold their parſon the beſt preacher, 

The tinker ſome a better teacher; | 

Theſe, to the Church they fight for ſtrangers, 

Have faith in nothing but her dangers ; 

While thoſe, a more beiteving people, 

Can ſwallow all things—but a ſteeple. 
But I, my Lord, who, as you know, 

Care littie how theſe matters go, | 

And equally deteſt the ſtrife 

And uſual joys of country life, 

Have by good fortune little ſhare 

Of its diverſions, or its care; 

For ſeldom I with {quires unite, 

Who hunt all day and drink all night, 

Nor reckon — inviting, 

A quarter- ſeſſions, or cock- fighting: 

But then no farm I occupy 

With ſheep to rot, and cows to die; 

Nor rage I much, or much deſpair, 

Tho' in my hedge I find a ſnare; 

Nor view I, with due admiration, 

Al the high honours here in faſhion; 

The great commiſſions of the quorum, 

Terrors to all who come before em; 

Militia ſcarlet edg'd with gold, 

Or the white ſtaff high-ſheriffs hold; 

The repreſcotative's careſſing, 

The judge's bow, the bithop's bleſſing ; 

Nor can I for my ſoul delight 

In the dull feaſt of neighb'ring knight, 

Who, if you ſend three days before, 

In white gloves meets you at the door, 

With ſuperfluity of breeding 

Firſt makes, you fick, and then with feeding: 

Or if, with ceremony cloy'd, | 


| $ 203. An Epiſile, written inthe Country, to the You would next time fuch plagues avoid, 


Right Honourable the Lord Lovelace, then in 


Town, September 173 5. JExvNs. 
bo days, my Lord, when mother Time, 
Tho' now grown old, was in her prime, 
When Saturn firſt began to rule, 
And Jove was hardly come from ſchool, 5 
How happy was a country life! 
How free from wickedneſs and ftrife ! 
Then each man liv'd upon his farm, 
And thought and did no mortal barm ; 
On moſſy banks fair virgins ſlept, 
As harmleſs as the flocks they kept; 
Then love was all they hed to do, 
And nymphs were chaſte, and ſwains were true. 
But now, whatever poets write, 
Tis ſure the caſe is alter'd quite: 
Virtue no more 1n rural plains, 
Or innocence, or peace remains z 
Bur vice is in the cottage found, 
And country girls are oft unſound ; 
Fierce party rage each village fires, 
With wars of juſtices and ſquires; 
Attorneys, for a barley ſtraw, 
Whole ages hamper belkin law, 
And ev'ry neighbour 's in a flame 
About their rates, or tythes, or game: 
Some quarrel for their hares and pigeons, 
Aud ſpuic for diff rence in religions: 


And viſit without previous notice, =D 
John, John, a coach I can't think who tis, 
My lady cries, who ſpies your coach 


Ere you the avenue approach: 


Lord, how unlucky !—waſhing-day ! 
And all the men are in the hay!“ 
Entrance to gain is ſomething hard, 

The dogs all bark, the gates are barr'd ; 
The yard ''s with lines of linen croſs'd, 
The hall-door 's lock'd, the key is loſt 8 
Theſe difficulties all o'ercome, 

We reach at length the drawing- room; 
Then there 's ſuch trampling over-head, 
Madam you 'd ſwear was brought-to-bed 
Miſs in a hurry burſts her lock, | 
To get clean ſleeves to hide her ſmock ; 
The ſervants run, the pewter clatters, 

My lady drefles, calls and chatters; 

The cook-maid raves for want of butter, 


Now after three hours tedious waiting, 

On all our neighbours' faults debating, 
And having nine times view'd the garden, 
In which there 's nothing worth a farthing, 
In comes my lady, and the pudden : 

„% You will excuſe, fir,-on a ſudden''— 
Then, that we may have four and four, 
The bacon, fowls, and cauliflow'r 


( | | Their 


Pigs ſqueak, fowls ſcream, and green geeſe flutter. y 
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T heir ancient unity divide, 
The top one graces, one each fide; 
And by and by, the ſecond conrle 
Comes lagging like a diftanc'd horſe ; 
A ſalver then to church and king, 
The butler ſweats, the glaſſes ring: 
The cloth remov'd, the toaſts go round, 
Bawdy and politics abound ; 
And, as the knight more tipſy waxes, 
We damn all minifters and taxes. 
Ar laſt the ruddy fun quite ſunk, 
The coachman tolerably drunk, 
Whirling o'er hillock, rats, and ſtones, 
Enough to diſlocate one's bones, 
Ve home return, a wondrous token 
Of Heaven's kind care, with limbs unbroken. 
Afflict us not, ye gods, tho' finners, 
With many days Tike this, or dinners ! 
| Bur if civilities thus teaſe me, 

Nor buſineſs nor diverſions pleaſe me ; 
You Il aſk, my Lord, how time I ſpend ? 
I anſwer, With a book or friend: 
The circulsting hours dividing 

ixt reading, walking, eating, riding : 

But books are fiill my higheſt joy, 
Theſe earlieſt pleaſe, and lateſt cloy. 
Sometimes o er diſtant chmes | ſtray, 

guides experienc'd taught the way; 

he wonders of each region view, 

From frozen Lapland to Peru; . 
Bound o'er rough ſeas, and mountains bare, 
Yet ne'er forſake my elbow chair. 
e imes ſome fam'd hiſtorian's pen 
Recalls paſt ages back agen; 
Where all I ſec, thro' ev'ry page, 
Is but how men, with ſenſcleſs rage, 
Each other rob, deſtroy, and burn, 
To ſerve a prieft's, a ſtateſman's turn: 
Tho' loaded with a diff rent aim, 
Yet always afſes much rhe ſame. 
Sometimes I view with much delight, 
Divines their holy game-cocks fight ; 
Here faith and works, at variance ſet, 
Strive hard who ſhall the vict'ry get; 
Prefbytery and epiſcopacy, 
They fight fo long, it would amaze ye: 
Here free-will holds a fierce diſpute 
With reprobation abſolute ; 
There ſenſe kicks tranſubſtantiation, 
And reaſon pecks at revelation. 
With learned Newton now 1 fiy 
O'er all the rolling oi bs on high, 
Viſit new worlds, and for a minute 
This old one ſcorn, and all that 's in it; 
And now with lab'ring Boyle I rrace 
Nature thro” ev'ry winding maze ; 
The latent qualities admire 
Of vapours, water, air, and fire; 
With pleafing admiration ſee 
Marner's furprifivg ſubtilty ; 
As how the ſmalic lamp diſplars, 
For miles around, its ſcat:er d rays; 


1 Sec Boyle's Experiments, 


EXTRACTS, 


Book IV. 


Or how (the caſe ftill more t' explain) 
A * fart, that weighs not half a grain, 
The atmoſphere w1ll oft perfume 
Of a whole ſpacious drawing-room, 
Sometimes I pats a whole long day 
In happy indolence away, 
In fondly meditating o'er 
Paſt pleaſures, and in hoping more ; 
Or wander thro' the fields and woods, 
And gardens bath'd in circling floods; 
There blooming flowers with 1apture view, 
And ſparkling gems of morning dew, 
Whence in my mind ideas riſe 
Of Celia's cheeks, and Chloe's eyes. 
Tis thus, my Lord, I free from ſtrife 
7 — an inglorious country life: 
heſe are the joys I ſtill purſue, 
When abſent from the town and you; 
Thus paſs long ſummer ſuns away, 
Buſily idle, calmiy gar: 
Nor great, nor mean, nor rich, nor poor, 
Not having much, nor wiſhing more; 
Except that you, when weary grown 
Ot all the follies of the town, 
And ſeeing in all public places | 
The ſame vain fops and painted faces, 
Wou'd ſometimes kindly condeſcend 


1 * . . 
Fo vifit a doll country friend : 


Here you li be ever ſure to meet 

A hearty welcome, tho' no treat; 

One who has nothing elſc to do, 

But to divert himſelf and you: 

A houſe, where quiet guards the door, 

No rural wits ſmoke, drink, and roar ; 
Choice books, ſafe horſes, wholcſome liquor, 


-| Billiards, backgammon, and the vicar. 


$ 204. Horace. Book IF. Ode ro. Cowres; 
RECEIVE, dear friend, the truths | teach, 
So ſhalt thou live beyond the reach 
Of adverſe fortune's pow'r : 
Not always tempt the diſtant deep, 
Nor always timorouſly creep 
Aloug the treach'rous ſhore. 
He that holds faſt the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that-pinch the poor, 
Nor plagnes that haunt the rich man's door, 
Imbitt'ring all his ſtate. 


The talleſt pines feel mot the pow'r 
Of wintry blaſt : the loftieſt tow'r 
Comes heavieſt to the ground; 
The bolts that ſpare the mountain's fide 
His cloud-capt eminence divide, 
And ſpread the ruin round. 
The well-inform'd philoſopher 
Rejoices with a wholeſome fear, 
And hopes in fpite of pain : 
[f winter bcilow from the north, 


Soon the ſweet ſpring comes dancing forth, 


And nature lavghs again. 


War 
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What if thine heaven be overcaſt, 
The dark appearance will not laſt ; 

Expect a brighter ſky; 

The God that ſtrings the filver bow 

Awakes fometimes the muſcs too, 
And lays his arrows by. 

If hindrances obſtruct thy way, 

Thy magnanimity diſplay, 

And let thy ſtrength be ſeen : 
But, oh! if fortune fill thy ſail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvas in. 


A Reflection on the foregoing Ode, CowrER. 


AND is this all? Can reaton do no more 


Than bid me ſhun the _ and dread the ſhore? 


Sweet moralift ! afloat on life's rough ſca 
The Chriſtian has a heart unknown to the; 
He holds no partey with unmanly fears, 
Where duty bids he confidently ſteers ; 
Faces a thouſand dangers at her call, 

And, truſting in his G 


od, ſurmounts them all. 


The Shrubbery. Written in a Time of AMidtion. 
CowWy ER. 


O HAPPY ſhades ! to me unbleſt, 
Friendly to peace, but not to me; 
How ill the ſcene that offers reſt, + 
And heart that cannot reſt, agree! 


This glaſſy ſtream, that ſpreading pine, 
Thoſe alders quiv'ring to the breeze, 

Might ſooth a ſoul lefs hurt than mine, 
And pleaſe, if any thing could pleaſe. 


Bur fix'd unalterable care 
Foregoes not what the feels within; 
dhews the ſame ſadnets ev'ry where, 
And flights the ſeaſon and the icene, 


For all that pleas'd in wood or lawn, 
While peace poſſeſs d theſe filent bow'rs, 
Her animating ſmile withdrawn, 
Has loſt its beauties and its pow'rs, 


The ſaint or moraliſt ſhould tread 
This moſs-grown alley, mufing flow; 
They ſeek, like me, the ſecret ſhade, 
But not, like me, to nouriſh woe. 


Me fruitfal ſcenes and proſpects waſte 
Alike admoniſh not to roam : 

Theſe tell me of enjoyments paſt, 

And thoſe of ſorrows vet to come. 


| 


i 


Married State. | CowPER. 


Mutugl Forbearance neceſſary to the Happineſs of the 


E Lady thus addreſs d her ſpouſe— | 

What a mere dungeon is this houſe ! 
By no means large enough ; and, was it, 
Yet this dull room, and that dark cloſet, 
Thoſe hangings with their worn - out Graces, 
Long beards, long noſes, and pale faces, 
Are ſuch an antiquated ſcene, _ 
They overwhelm me with the ſpleen. 

Sir Humphry, ſhooting in the dark, 

Makes anſwer quite beſide the mark: 
No doubt, my dear, I bade him come, 


Eogag' d myſelf to be at home, 


3 


| Aud ſhall expect him at the door 

Presiſely when the clock ſtrikes four. 
You are ſo deaf, the Lady cried, 

(And rais'd her voice, and frown'd beſide) 

You are fo ſadly deaf, my dear, 

What ſhall I do to make you hear? 
Difmiſs poor Harry! he replies, 

Some people are more nice than wile ; 

For one flight treſpaſs all this ſtir! 

W hat if I did ride whip and ſpur, 

TwWas but a mile your fav'rite horſe 


Will never look one hair the worſe.— 


Well, I proteſt tis paſt all bearing 

Child! Jam rather hard of hearing. 

Ves, truly one muſt ſcream and bawl; 

I tell you, you can 't hear at all. | 

Then, with a voice exceeding low, 

No matter if vou hear or no. | 
Alas! and is domeſtic ſtrife, 

That ſoreſt ill of human life, 

A plague fo little ro be fear'd, 

As to be wantonly jacurr'd ; 

To gratify a fretful paſſion, 

On ev'ry trivial provocation? 

The kindeſt and the happieſt pair. 

Will find occaſion to forbear, 

And ſomething ev'ry day they live 


To pity, and perhaps forgive. ©. r 


But if infirmities that fal 
In common to the lat of all, 


| 4 blemiſh, or a ſenſe impair'd, 


Are crimes. ſo little to be ſpar'd, 
Then farewell all that muſt create 
TD he comfort of the wedded ſtate! 
Inſtead of harmony, tis jar, 

And tumult, and inteſtine war. 


The love that cheers life's lateſt ſtage, 


Proof againſt fickneſs and old age, 


Preferv d by virtue from decl g 


| Becomes not weary of attention, 


Bur lives when that exterior grace 
Which firſt inſpir'd the flame, decays. 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 

To faults compaſſionate or blind, 

And will with ſympathy endure 
Thoſe: evils it would gladly cure. 

But angry, coarſe, and harſh expreſſion 
Shews love to be a mere profeſſion, 
Proves thit the heart is none of his, 
Or ſoon expels him if it is. 


The Winter Noſegay. Cowres. 


WW HAT nature, alas ! has denied 


To che delicate · growth of our iſte, 
Art has in a meaſure ſupplied, 
And winter is deck'd with a ſmile. 
See, Mary, what beauties I bring 
From the ſhelter of that ſunny ſhed, 
Where the flow'rs have the charms of the fpring, 
Though abroad they are frozen and dead. 
'Tis a bow'r of Arcadian ſweets, 
Where Flora is ſtill in her prime, 
A fortreſs to which ſhe retreats 


| From the crueÞ aſſaults of the clime. 
. While 


— 
ON IR AS 


She tower d a cloud-capt pyramid of ſnow, 
| = | . 


While earth wears a mantle of ſnow, 
The pinks are as freſh and as gay 
As the faireſt and ſweeteſt that blow 
On the beautiful boſom of May. 
See how they have ſafel . 
The frowns of a {ky fo ſevere?: 
Such Mary 's true love, that has liv'd 
Through many a turbulent year. 
The charms of the late blowing roſe 
Seem grac d with a livelier hue, 
And the winter of ſorrow beſt ſhews 
The truth of a friend fuch as you. 


Boadicea, an Ode. CowPER., 
WY HEN the Britiſh warrior queen, | 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counſel of her country's gods, 
„beneath a ſpreading oak, 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 
Ev'ry burning word he ſpoke 
Full of rage and full of grief: 
Princeſs ! if our aged eyes © 
Weep upon thy matchleſs wrongs, 
*Tis —— 229 ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 
Rome ſnall perĩſi - write that word 
In the blood that ſhe has ſpilt; 
Periſh hopeleſs and abhorr'd, | 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


Rome, for empire far renown'd, 


Tramples on a thouſand ſtates, 
Soon her pride ſhall kiſs the ground — 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates. 


Other Romans ſhall ariſe, 
Heedleſs of a ſoldier's name; 
Sounds, not arms, ſhall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. g 
Then the eny that ſprings 
From the foreſts of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


3 Cæſar never knew 
by rity ſhall ſway, 
Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they, 
Such the bard's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celeſtial frre, 
Bending as he ſwept the chords 

Of his ſweet but awful lyre. 
She, with all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in her boſom glow, 
Ruſh'd to battle, fought and died, 

Dying hurl'd them at the foe, 
Ruffians, pitileſs as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due; 
Empire is on us beſtow'd, | 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 

Heroiſm., Cow PER. 
THERE was a time when ZEtna's ſilent fire 
Slept unperceiv'd. the mountain yet entire; 

When, conſcious of no danger from below, 
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No thunders ſhook with deep inteſtine ſound 
The blooming groves that girdled her around, 
Her unctuous olives and her purple vines 
(Unfelr the fury of thoſe burſting mines) 
The peaſant's hopes, and not in vain, aſſur'd, 
In peace upon her ſloping ſides matur'd. 
When on a day, like that of the laſt doom, 

A conflagration lab'ring in her womb, 

She teem'd and heav'd with an infernal birth, 
That ſhook the circling ſeas and ſolid earth. 
Dark and voluminbus the vapours riſe, 


And hang their horrors in the neighb'cing ſkies; 


While through the Stygian veil that blots the day, 
In dazzling ftreaks the vivid lightnings play. 
But, O! what muſe, and in what pow'rs of. ſong, 
Can trace the torrent as it burns along? 

Havoc and devaſtation in the van, 

It marches o'er the proſtrate works of man; 
Vines, olives, herbage, foreſts diſappear, 


| And all the charms of a Sicilian year. 


Revolving ſeaſons, fruitleſs as they paſs, 
See it an unform'd and an idle maſs, 
Without a ſoil t' invite the tiller's care, 
Or blade that might redeem it from deſpair. 
Yet time at length (what will not time achieve?) 


Clothes it with carth, and bids the produce live: 


Once more the ſpiry myrtle crowns the glade, 
And ruminating flocks enjoy the ſhade. ; 

O bliſs precarious, and unſafe retreats ! 

O charming paradiſe of ſhort-liv'd ſweets! 
The ſelf. ſame gale that wafts the fragrance round, 
Brings to the diſtant ear a ſullen found * 9 
Again the mountain feels th' impriſon'd foe; 
Again pours ruin on the vale below; 

Ten thouſand ſwains the waſted ſcene deplore, 
That only future ayes can reſtore. 


Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honour draws, 
Who write in blood the merits of your cauſe, 
Whoftrikethe blow, then plead your own defence, 
Glory your aim, but juſtice your pretence z 
Behold in ZEtna's emblematic fires 
The miſchiefs your ambitious pride inſpires. 

Faſt by the ſtream that bounds your juſt domain, 
And tells you where ye have a right to reign, 
A nation dwells, not envious of your throne, 


| | Studious of peace, their neighbours and their own, 


IIl-fated race! how deeply muſt they rue 

Their only crime, vicinity to you! 3 

The trumpet ſounds, your legions ſwarm abroad, 

Through the ripe harveſt lies their deſtin'd road. 

At ev ry ſtep beneath their feet they tread 

The life of multitudes, a nation's bread; 

Earth ſeems a garden in its lovelieſt dreſs 

Before them, and behind a wilderneſs; 

Famine, and Peſtilence, her firſt-born ſon, 

Attend to finiſh what the ſword begun; 

And echoing praiſes ſuch as fiends might earn, 

And folly pays, reſound at your return. 

A calm fucceeds—but Plenty, with her train 

Of heart- felt joys, ſucceeds not ſoon again; 

And years of pining indigence muſt ſhew 

What ſcourges are the gods that rule below. 
Yet man, laborious man, by ſlow degrees 


; 


1 


(Such is his thirſt of opulence and eaſe) 5 
ä | 33 
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plies all the finews of induſtrious toil, | 


Gleans up the refuſe of the gen'ral ſpoil: 
Rebuilds the tow'rs that ſmok'd upon the plain, 
And the ſun gilds the ſhining ſpires again. 

Increaſing commerce and reviving art 
Renew the quarrel on the conqu'ror's part; 
And the ſad leflon muſt be learn'd once more, 
That wealth within is ruin at the door. 

What are ye, monarchs, laurel'd heroes, ſay, 
But ZEtnas of the ſuf ring world ve ſway * 
Sweet nature, firipp'd of her embroider'd robe, - 
Deplores the waſted regions of lier globe, 
And ſtands a witneſs at truth's awful bar, 

To prove you there deſtroyers as ye are. 

O place me in ſome heaven protected iſle, 
Where peace, and equity, and freedom ſmile; 
Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, 

No creſted warrior dips his plume in blood; 
Where pow'r ſecures what induſtry has won, - 
Where to ſucceed is not to be undone ; 

A land that diſtant tyrants hate in vain, 

In Britain's iſle, beneath a George's reign, 


$ 205. Art above Nature. PETER PIN DAR. 


N ATURE 's a coarſe, vile, daubing jade—- 
I've ſaid it often, and repeat i- 
She doth not underſtand her trade —  { heat it. 
. Artiſts, ne'er mind her work; I hope you 'll 
Look now, for heav'n's ſake, at her ſkies! * 
What are they? Smoke, for certainty, I know ; 
From chimney-tops, behold! they riſe, 
Made by ſome ſwearing cooks below. 
Look at her dirt in lanes, from whence it comes 
From hogs, and ducks, and geeſe, and horſes 
bums— | 5 
Then tell me, Decency, I muſt requeſt, 
Who 'd copy ſuch a dev liſh naſty beaſt? 
Paint by the yard— your canvaſs ſpread, 
Broad as the mainſail of a man of war 
Your whale ſhall cat up ev'ry other head, 
Ev'n as the ſun licks up each ſneaking ftar! 
I do aſſure you, bulk is no bad trick— g- 
By bulky things both men and maids are 
taken— | | | . | 
Mind, too, to lay the paints like mortar thick, 
And make your pictures look as red as bacon. 
All folks love ſize; believe my rhyme. | 
Burke ſays, tis part of the ſublime. | 
A Dutchman, I forget his name, —Van Grout, 
Van Slabberchops, Van Stink, Van Swab, 
No matter, though I cannot make it out— - . 
At calling names [ never was a dab 
This Dutchman, then, a man of taſte, 
Holdins a cheeſe thatweigh'd a hundred pound, 
Thus, like a burgomaſter, ſpoke with judgment 
„ . | 
No poet like my broder ſtep de ground. 
« He be de beſteſt poer, look ! . | 
« Dat all de vorld muſt pleaſe z 
Vor he heb vrite von book, 
« $9 big as all dis cheeſe !” 
If at a diſtance you would paint a pig, 


* A Portugueſe Johannes. + Author of The Mamof Taſte, The Art gf Politics, Ke. 


[Wich cinders, or with mortar. from the wall, 
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| Let not the caxon a diſtinctneſs lack; 
Elſe all the lady crirics will ſo ſtare, 
And angry vow, * Tis not a bit like hair!“ 


| Be ſmooth as glaſs—like Denner, finiſh high ; 


Then every tongue commends— 
For people judge not only by the eye, 
Bur feel your merit by their finger ends : 
- Make out each fingle briſtle on his back; 
Or if your meaner ſubject be a wig, 
Nay, cloſely noſing, o'er the picture dwell, 
As if to try the goodneſs by the ſmell, © 
Claude's diſtances are too confus'd— 
One floating ſcene - nothing made out 
For which he ought to be abus d, 
VW hole works have been ſo cried about. 
Give me the pencil, whoſe amazing ſtyle 
Makes a bird's beak appear at twenty mile; 
And to my view, eyes, legs, and claus will bring, 
With ev'ry feather of his tail and wing. ; 
Make all your trees alike, for Nature s wild > 
Fond of variety—a wayward child — [ ſumez 
To blame your taſte ſome blockheads may pre- 
But mind, that ev'ry one be like a broom. 
Of feel and pureſt filver form your waters, 
And make-your clouds like rocks and alligators. 
Whene'er you paint the moon, if you are willing 
To gain applauſe - why, paint her like a ſhilling: 
Or Sol's bright orb—be ſure to make him glow 
Preciſely like a guinea or a jo. | 
In ſhort, to get your pictures prais'd and fold, 
Convert, like Midas, ev'ry thing to gold. 
I ſee, at excellence you 'll come at l | 
Your cloudgare made of very brilliant ſtuff; - 
The blues oh china mugs are now furpaſs'd, 
Your ſun-ſets yield not to brick-walls nor buff. 
In ſtumps of trees your art fo finely thrives, - ' 
They really look like golden-hafted knives! 
Go on, my lads— leave Nature's diſmal hue, 
And ſhe ere long will come and copy you. 


$ 206. The Crooked Sixpence. BRAMSTON 1. 
— inf. Maiden Muſe, 5 | 


4 Sixpence, Hoop-petticoat, and Church on fire, | 
APP Ythe maid, who, from green- ſickneſs free, 


| In canvas or in Holland pocket bears 
A crooked Sixpence. She envieth pot, 


| | New-married folks, nor ſighs at others banns.. 


At eve, when Sol this hemiſphere forſakes, 
She to her needle or her wheel repairs z 5 
They, not unmindful of the man, dear man, 
W hoſe faith, by promiſes and am'rous oaths, 
And cruoked Sixpence, was to her betroth'd, 
William or Thomas; at her work ſhe cries, 
His year next March is up, and fo is mine. 
Meanwhile he ſhoes japans, or, buckling wigs, 
Sings Durfey's ſongs by Purcellini tet. ' 
But I, who in my head bear pain, and draw 
Short breath, attendaut ſure on fickneſs-green, 


Wretched repaſt ! my fading fleſh diſtain! 
In chimney-corner cloſe I poking fit,  _ 
Nor ever ſtir ſpontaneous, ſcarce when call'd. 
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I lall, I firetch, I yawn, and from a tub 


- (Like that whence Burgeſs preach'd) oatmeal 


purloin, 

Oatmeal, unſa!utary food if raw 
More wholeſomethan yclep'd burgoùt, which feeds 
North- Britiſh tad, full famous in records 
Of England's chronicle for ſelling kings, 
When he o'er hoary hills, or craggy cliffs, 
Or rugged rocks, where eag es build their neſt, 
Rides on a galloway, thawed ſmall, yer ſtrong 3 
Voy ' ging from Dungbay Head through ſheriffdoms 
Barren and bleak, with chequer'd plaid ſuperb, 
Intent with clipp'd Jacobuſes to buy 
French wine in Luſitanian caſks ypent, 
Which well-paid perjurers vouch all for port, 
Though they perhaps the growth of Bourdeaux be, 
Chatteau, Margout, or the rezown'd Pontack. 

Thus while in qualms my heavy moments creep, 
A wight, in habit velver all and gold, 
Formal and fine, dread monſter! doctor hight, 
With ſolemn face into the kitchen ſtalks. 
His bony fingers thrice my pulſe aſſay; 
Thrice ſecrets deep he aſks; ſurpri-'d, I dread 


The voice obſcene, and hate the fick|y ſound. 


What ſhall I do? Ama d, confounded, dumb 
I ſtand, nor anſwer give to his demands, | 
Nauſeous to virgin ears; my frizzled hair 
Stands upright, to its roof my tongue ſticks dry, 
Retentive faculty my bowels loſe, | 
So horrible he ſeems.—H1s horſe-hair wig 
Stiffen'd with angry curls, his agate cane 
And gilded ſword (too oft by cowards worn) 
Diſaſtrous deeds forebode ; in his right-hand 
The deſperate pen he takes, which. tinged with ink, 
Strange characters and figures dire inſcribes 
Illegible to maid, or man, or witch. | 

Oh, may ſuch plagues averted ever be 
From modeſt ſpinſters ! Lo! behind him ſneaks 
Another mortal, not unlike himſelf, 
Of jargon full, with terms obicure o'ercharg'd, 


Apothecary call'd, whoſe fœtid hands 


With power mechanic, and with charms arcane, 
Apollo, god of medicine, has endued. 
If he gilt pills, powder, or bolus brown, 


Haply into the open mouth conve 
Of patient; ſiraight his body to the doſe 


Obſcquiovs (as erſt La Mancha's knight) 

Is to a feather-bed well-warm'd convey'd : 
Sheets never to be chang'd, and watchful nurſe 
The captive wretch incarcerare, till T ime, 


The beft phyſician, ſer the patient free. 


Beware, ye virgins, of your health beware; 
Be circumſpect to romp or run; aſcend 

The mountain's airy top; th' empiric crew 
Will elſe oft vifit your abade, by fees 

Of gold allur d, and dangerous ſymptoms find; 
Prompt to torment ſome pale unthriving wench 
With griping buck-thorn, or with lancet ſharp 
To pierce the ſhivering arm. So, pocrs fig, 
Sow-gelder erft, to calves, pigs, colts, and lambs, 
Sworn everlaſting foe, with goggling eyes, 
To ftables, flies, or cow-pens, carly comes, 
Protending his fell knife, to thoughtieſs bulls 


Sure ruin. So, in undiſcerning night,” 


In vain! awake, I find myſelf alone, 
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Myriads of fairies, by their monarch led, 
To infants' cradles, or to nurſery- rooms, 
In ſerried files march on. Meanwhile the babe, 
Secure in innocence, ſleeps ſound and ſmiles. 
The peers and peereſſes, with Oberon's ſelf, 
Great Oberon, of Fairy realms ſupreme, 
Within one circle all, in dance and ſony, 
And midnight muſic, move their tiny i 
Nurſe hears, or thinks ſhe hears, 'twixt fleep and 
wake, | h 
Loud ſourids, unſeen, delightful to the ear: 
But fairy fiddles Jull again to ſleep. 
Eftſoons king Oberon and twelve choſen men, 
With ſcaling ladders of Dutch thread compact, 
The cradle mount, collecting all their might: 
The burthen of the penderous child they raiſe, 
Inexorable; nor will aught avail 
Bright eyes, loud tcars, or limbs proportion'd well; 
For pigmy brat they change the bouncing boy, 
And to their own abodes, where'er they bh 
The harmleſs babe with Io Pæans drag. 

So paſs my days. But, when a wake or fair 
Comes on, and calls the joyous damſels forth: 
When ſwains, in leathery galligaſkins clad, 
Treat nymphs with cyder, ſparkling drink and 

i weet; | $2: 

In melancholy hall, or kitchen wide, 

I cough deſerted ; partner for the dance 

None chooſes me; none on the beechen bark 
My name inſeribes; uo brawny bachelor 
Hangs over me enamour'd. Singly fad, 

My woe through three times fix revolving years 


. | 1 count; no jolly Joe, nor ſober Sam, 


The matrimonial queſtion e er propos'd, 

Or crooked Sixpence offer'd to divide. 

Amidſt the horrors of long wintry nights 

I Ggh, my heart into my white-rann'd ſhoes 
With palpiration ſinks. I ponder now 4 
Where rats-bane 's fold, and now again the well 
I view irreſolute, and oft the ſtrength 

Of my own garters try. Peeviſh | pine, 

And fret, and rave, and wiſh; my roving mind 
Finds no relief, my rolling eyes no ſleep. 
But, if the firanger Morpheus does invade 
My painful limbs, my fancy, fiill awake, 
Theughtful of man, and eager, in a dream, 
Imaginary bliſſes gives and takes. 


Unbleſs'd, alas! and curſe the backward ſex. 
Thus do I live, from pleaſure quite cut off. 
Fairing to me no generous carter brings, 
No pears, no ginger-bread, though brown, yet 
ſweer ; 
No filberts I, nor walnuts crack, nor ſqweeze f 
The china orange through its tawny coat: ö 
Troubles immenſe, though mightier ſtill remain. 
My whale-bone hoop, that has ſo long withſtood 
Pales, pots, and doors, and with circumference 
wide h 
My virtuous limbs enclos'd, by frequent ſparks 
Of fice 's deſtroy'd (what will not fire deſtroy !). 
The ſplinter'd ribs crack, break, and pierce amain 
My wounded ſkin. In rags the canvas hangs 
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* ſeven - fold circlets of the fluttering hoop, 


Uplifted, 
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nd 
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ell 


Uplified, yield to every blaſt of wind, 
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Or for the wiſh'd return of ſweet-heart dear, 


Southern, or Weſtern, or the bleak North-eaſft, or apron fine, purloin'd from hawthorn hedge, 


North-eaſt, that Gaks the hearts of hippiſh fouls, 
Tilt whale-1one, twitcher, petticoat, and all, 
Deſcend with clangor to the rattling hearth 

So when of fome great church the cupola, 


Or miuſter of renown'd metropolis, 


York, Canterbury, or the height of Paul's, 


Reſiſting long the jaws of ravenous Time, 


The ſummer's thunder, and the winter's wind, 
Fam'd many centuries for its ftatcly ſtrength, 
Upon ſome fatal unexpected day, | 
$mar by the rapid lightning's forked gleam, 
Admits the flame; the meltcd lead. runs down : 
Their own deſtruction faplcls beams increaſe : 
The neighbours with aſtoniſhment are ſciz d; 
They ftaie, they ſcream, they help, they ſteal, 
they run. : 


' Endeavours vain * Unconquer'd, nnextint 
bl 


Flames dominecs aloft; far off reſounds 
The ra- k of chancels, and the cruſh of aiſles ; 
Hizh turrets Baſten td the vaults below, 
And proud cathedrals tumble to the g. ound. 


8 207. Te Copper Farthins, PENNINGTON *. 
HAPFY the boy, who dwells remote from 
School, ; 


Whoſe pocket, or whoſe rattling- box, contains 


A Copper t arthing ! He nor grieving hea+s 
Hot chcefe-cakes © ied, nor favoury mutton-pies; 


Bur with his play-mates, in the duſk of eve. 


To well-known blackſmith's ſhop, or church- 


For country-maid conſults directing ſtars, 
Gemini, Taurus, or chill Capricorn. 

Thus wile mylingering hours JL joyleſs ſpend, 
With mayiſterial look, and ſolemn ſtep, | 
Appears my ſchoo:-maſter, tremendous wight! _ 
Dreaded by truant boys; how can I ſcape 
I'h' expected puniſhment for taſk ungot : 

Aghaſt I ſtand, nor fly to covert bench, 
Ir corner dark, to hide my hapleſs head; 
So great my terror, that it quite bercaves 


My limbs the power to fly; ſlow he aſcends 


Th' appointed ſeat, and on his right-hand lies 
The buſhy rod compos'd of numerous twigs, 
Form from the birchen tree, or bending willow; 
{ *Vhich ro the ficth of idle boys portends, + | 
| For the neglected taſk, a poignant ſmart z 
And with him camcs another mighty clf, 
Yclcp*d an uſher ; ah, terrific name 
To leſſer wights! who, if they hapleſs place 
In ſtation wrong, pronoun or participle, 
Straight, by the magic of his voice, a- e rais'd 
In attitude above their lov'd co:npeers, 
Where they, reluctant, various torments bear, 
Till, ” their dolorous plaints, that pierce the 
ies, | 

They deu kind Pity, moiſt-ęyed goddeſs, down, 
To heal, with balm of ſympathy, their woe. 
Ye urchins, take, ah! take peculiar cae, 

or, when ye wot not, much he marks your ways, 
And in his mind revolves difaſtrous deeds 
Againſt th' unwary wretch. So. ſtory tells, 


{ 


yard, hies; | That chapricleer, on dunghill's top clate, 


Where, mindful of the ſport that joys his heart, 


Marbles, or chuck, he int :ntly begins, 

With undiſſembled pleaſure in his face, 

To draw the circle, or to pitch the dump : 
While I, confin'd within rhe bated walls 

Of ichoal, reſounding with à clamorous din, 
By ſtill more hated books environ'd, I, 
With tedious leſſons and Jong taik to get, 

My diſmal thoughts employ :; or wicld my pen 
To mark dire characters on paper white: 

Not blunter pen or ſtronger character 

Uſes the ſage, a chiromancer hight, 
Sprung from Egyptian king, and ſwarthy race, 
Amenophis. or Ptolemy, When he, 

In ſearch of fiolen calf, or money loft, 

For wondering plowman docs his art employ ; 


With havighty ſep, and watchful eye aſkance, 
Exch tiny prominence he views, where ha ly he 
May find conceal'd delicious grub or worm, 

To which his maw inſariate forebodes 
Certain*deftruCtion, white, behind or buſh, 

Or pale encompaſſing the farmer's yard, 

Skulks Reynard, fraught with many a crafty wile 
T' epſnare the feather'd race, who, if they ſtray 
Beyond the precincts of their mothier's ken, 
He ſtraight purloins them from her careful wing, 
With his ſharp teeth torments their tender frame, 
And with the crimſon gore diſtains their ſides, 

' Relentleſs; nor can all the piercing cries 

of duckling, chick, or turkey, yet unfledg'd, 
His heart obdurate move; inftant he tears 

Each trembling limb, devours the quivering fleſh, 


+ This lady died in the year 1759, aged 25. The following character of her, by M:. Nuncombe, is extracted 


from that Ceatleman's Poem call'd © The Feminead,' 


vol. iv. Pearch's Collection of Poems, p. 184. 


«© Nor ſhall thy much-1lov'd Pennington remain 
& Unſung, unhonour'd in my votive ſtrain. 
« See where the ſoſt enchantreſs, wandering o'er 


The fairy ground tha 


t Phillips trod before, 


4% Fxalts her chemie wand, and ſwift beaold 
© The baſeſt metals ripen into gold: 


«© Bencath her magic touch, with wondering eye, / 
«« We view vile copper with pure ſterling vie: | 
«« Nor ſhall the Farthing, ſung by her, torbear 9 
% To claim the praiſes of the ſmiling fair; : 


„ Till chuck and marble ſhall no more employ 


«© The thoughtlels leiſu 


z3 


re of the cruait boy. 


Nor 


: 

$4 
7 

[4 


A be flavghter'd prey), to tell the hapleſs tale. 


Wich tales of gliding ſprites, in milk- white 
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or leaves a remnant of the bloody feaſt, 


$ave a few fluttering feathers ſcatter d round 
(That, withtheic varied plumage, whilom deck'd 


Thus joyleſs do I ſpend thoſe hours the ſun 
Illuminates; and, when the ſilver moon 
Her gentle ray diſpenſes, and invites 
The ſ{wains and maids to mix in jovial dance, 
Around the towering may-poles of the green, 
Where each gay plowman docs his partner chcofc 
As love or fate directs; or o'er the lawn 
The needle thread, or toſs the bounding ball; 
All cheerleſs I, nor dance, nor pleaſing ſport, 
Nor ſocial mirth, nor bowl of nappy alc, 
Partake : but, on her drooping raven wing, 
pad Melancholy hovers o'er my head. 
Pale Envy rankles deep within my breaſt, 
And baneful venom ſheds. Grim Horror too 
Attends my thoughts, and fills my gloomy mind 


ſhrouds 
Array'd, and rattling chains, and yelling ghoſts 
Iraſcible ! or Fancy, mimic queen, 
To ſwift imagination's eye preſents 
A group of tiny elves, in circling dance, 
Or luſcious feaſt employ d; ſuch elves as danc'd ö 
When Oberon did fair Titania wed; 
While I, in wiſhes impotent and vain, 
For Liberty, dear object of my hopes, 
The tedious moments ſpend; or it, perchance, 
Morpheus invok'd, my heavy eyc-lids cloſe, 
Dear Liberty ſtill havats my flecping thoughts, 
And in a ſhort-liv d dream thoſe joys I raite, 
Which waking are denied; and beat the hoop 
With dextroùs hand, or run with feet as ſwift 
As feather d arrow flies from atcher's bow : 
Till, from my ſtumber wak'd, too ſoon I find 
It was illuſion all, and mockery vain. - 

Thus, comfortleſs, appall'd, forlorn, I paſs 
The tardy hours, nor of thoſe viands taſte, 
Which arc on other boys full oft beittow's, 

In plentecus manner, ty the liberal hand 
Of friend indulgent; appic-pye, or dart, 
Or trembling cuſterd of delicious goùt, 

Or frothy ſyllabub in copious bow:, | 
Hard fate for me] Yet harder itl! betides 
Me, hapleſs youth! My faithful top, ther oft 

Has cheer'd my drooping ſpirits, and reviv'd 


— 


My ſaddening thoughts, v hen o er the pavement Send forth an odorous ſmell, and 


ſmooth | 
It ſpins, and ſleeps, and to its maſter's hand 
Does ample juſtice, now, glas become 
To all the rude inclemencies of ucather, 
To time and deſtiny's relentleſs doom 
A miſcrable victim, quite decay d 
With many ſervices, and eleft throughout, 
All uſeleſs lies, ah! fight of ſaddeſt woe 
To wretched me! af every hope bereft, 
Of every gleam of comfort. So the wretch, 


Who near or Ztna or Veſuvius dwells, 
Beholds the ſulphurous flames, the molten rocks, 
And feels the ground trembling bencath his feet; 
Till with a horrid yawn it opens wide | 
Before his eycs, all glaring with aliright ; 
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Swallows his cultur'd vines, his gardens, houſe, 
With all his ſoul held dear, his lovely wife, 
And prattling babes, the hopes of years tocome ; 
All, all are loſt, in ruin terrible! 


XTRACTS, 


* 


$ 208. The School- Boy. By the Rev. Mr. Munrice. 


Auther of the Indian dutigt ĩ ies. Witten by bim 
at a very early Age. 


Multa tulit, fecitque Puer. HOR. | 
Ter happy he, whoſe hours the cheering 
{miles | 


Of Freedom bleſs; who wantons uncontroul'd 

Where Eaſe invites, or Pleaſure's ſyren voice: 

Him the ſtern tytant with his iron ſcourge 

Annoys not, nor the dire oppreſſive weight 

Of galling chain; but, when the bluſhing morn 

Purples the Eaſt, with eager tranſport wild, 

Oer hill, o'er valley, on his panting fleed 

He bounds exulting, as in full career 

With horns, and hounds, and thund'ring ſhouts, 

he drives 20 

The flying ſtag; or when the duſky ſhades 

Of eve, advancing, veil the darken'd ſky, 

To neighbouring tavern, blithſome, he reſorts 

With boon companion, where they drown their 
Cares 

prightly bumpers, and the mantling bowl. 

ar otherwiſe within theſe darkſome walls, 

Whoſe gates, with rows of triple ſteel ſecur'd, 

And many a bolt, prohibit all egreſs, 

[ ſpend my joylels days; ere dawn appears, 

Rous d from my peaceful ſlumbers by the ſound 

Of awe-Jnſpiring bell, whoſe every ſtroke 

Chills my heart- blood, all trembling, I deſcend 

From dreary garret, round whoſe ancient roof, 

Gaping with hideous chinks, the whiſtling blaſt 


1 Perpetual raves, and fierce-deſcending rains 


Ditcharge their tury—dire, lethargic dews 
Oppreſs my drowſy ſenſe ; fill fancy teems 
With fond ideal jovs, and, fir'd with what 

Cr poets ſing, or tabled tale records, 

Preſcuts tranſporting viſions; goblets crown'd 
With juice of neEtar, or the foud divine 

Of rich ambreſia, rempting to the ſight! 
While, in the thade of fomegmLowering grove, 
L lie reclin'd, or through Ely fi lains 
Enraptur'd firay ; where every pMꝶt and flower 


With ſongs of love and melody reſounds. 
Meanwiule benumbing cold invades my joints, 
As with flow faltering foorſteps I reſort 

To where, of antique mold, a lofty dome 

Rears its tremendous front ; here all at once 
From thouſand different tongues a mighty hum 
Aſſaults my car; loud as the diſtant roar i 
Of tumbling torrents; or as in ſome marr 

Of public note; for traffic far renown'd, 

Where Jew with Grecian, Turk with African, 
Aſſembled, in one general peal unite Fg 
Of dreadful jargon, —Straizhr on wooden bench 
L take my ſeat, and con with ſtudious care 

Th appointed taſks ; o'er many a puzzling page 


7 


Poring intent, and fage Atheuian-bard, 
| With 


kat 
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With diale&t, and mood, and tenſe perplex'd; 
And conjugations varied without end. 
When lo! with haughty ſt:1de (in ſize 
Who erſt, extended on the burning lake, 
Lay floating many a rood) is ſullen brow, 
With lowering frowns and . fearful glooms o'er- 
caſt, | 
Enters the pedagogue ; terrific fight ! 
An ample ninefold peruke, ſpread immenſe, 
Luxuriant waving down. his ſhoulders plays; 
His right-hand fiercely graſps an oaken ſtaff, 
His left a bunch of limber twigs ſuſtains, 
Call'd by the vulgar birch, Tarcarcan root, 
Whoſe rankling points, in blackeſt poiſon dipt, 
Inſlict a mortal pain; and, where they light, 
A ghaſtly furrow leave. A ſolemn pauſe enſues : 
As when, of old, the monarch of the floods, 
Midſt raging hurricanes and battling waves, 


like him 


' Shaking the dreadful trident, rear'd aloft 


His awful brow, — Sudden the furious winds 

Were huſh'd in peace, the billows ceas'd their 
rage: ; 

Or when (if mighty themes like theſe allow 


An humble meraphor) the ſporrive race 


Of nibbling heroes, bent on wanton play, 
Beneath the ſhelter of ſome well-ſtor'd barn, 
In many an airy circle wheel around ; | 
Some eye, perchance, in private nonk conceal'd, 
Beholds Grimalkin; inſtant they diſperſe, 
In hcadlong flight, each to his ſecret cell; 
If haply he may 'ſcape impending fate. 
Thus ceas'd the general clamour ; ail remain 
In filent terror wrapt, and thought profound. 
Meanwhile, the pedagogue throughout the 
dome 
His fiery eye-balls, like two blazing ſtars, 
Portentous rolls, on ſome uathinking wretch 


| 


To ſhed their baleful influence; whilſt his voice, | 


Like thunder, or the cannon's ſudden burſt, 
Three times is heard, and thrice the roofs re- 
ſound! | | 
A ſudden paleneſs gathers in my face; 
Through all my limbs a ſtiffening horror ſpreads, 
Cold as the dews.of death; nur heed my eyes 
Their wonted function, but in ſtupid gaze 
Ken the fell monſter; from my trembling hands 
The time-worn volume drops; oh, dire preſage 
Of inſtant woe ! for now the mighty ſound, 
Pregnant with diſmal tidings, once again 
Stikes my aftoniſh'd ears: transax'd with awe, 
And ſenſeleſs for a time, I ſtand ; but ſoon, 
By friendly jog or neighbouring whiſper rous'd, 
Obey the dire injunction; ſtraight I looſe 
Depending brogves, and mount the lofty throne 
Indignant, or the black oblique aſcend 
Of ſorrowful compeer; nor long delays 
The monarch, from his palace ſtalk iug down, . 
With viſage all inflam'd; his fable robe 
Sweeping in lengthening folds along the ground: 
He ſhakes his ſceptre, an d th' impending ſcourge 
Brandiſhes high; nor tears nor ſlirieks avall ; 
put with impetuous fury it deſcends, 
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Imprinting horrid wounds, with fatal flow 
Of blood attended, and convulſive pangs. 

Curſt be the wretch, for ever doom'd to bear 
Infernal whippings ; he, whole ſavage hands 
Firſt graſp'd theſe barbarous weapons, bitter 

cauſe TE | 
Of foul diſgrace, and many a dolorous groan, 
Co hapleſs ſchool-boy !—Could it not ſuffice 


l groan'd and toil'd beneath the mercileſs weight 


By ſtern relentleſs tyranny impos d; 
But ſcourges too, and cudgels, were reſerv'd 


To goad my harrow'd fides: this wretched life 


Loading with heavier ills! a life expos'd 

To all the woes of hunger, toil, diſtreſs; 

Cut off from every genial ſource of bliſs; 

From evey bland amuſement, wort to ſooth 

The youthful breaſt ; except when father Time, 

la joyful change, rolls round the feſtive hour, 

Thar gives this meagre, pining figure back 

To parent fondneſs, and its native roofs ! 

Fir'd 3 then, then, my towering 
O * | 

Riſes ſuperior to its load, and ſpurns 

[ts proud oppreſſors; frantic with delight, 


{My fancy rivts in ſucceſſive ſcenes 


Of bliſs and pleaſures: plans and ſchemes are laid 
How beſt the fleeting moments ro improve, 
Nor loſe one portion of fo rare a boon. 

But ſoon, too ſoon, the glorious ſcenes are fled, 
Scarceone ſhort moon enjoy d; (oh] tranſient ſtate .. 
Of ſublunary bliſs !) by bitter change, 

And other — ſuccceded, what herce pangs 

Then rack my ſoul! what ceaſeleſs floods of 
grief | | [throbs 

Ruſh down my cheeks, while ſtrong convulſive 

Hcave all my frame, and choak the power of ſpeech! 

rorlorn 1 ſigh, nor heed the gentle voice | 

If friend or ſtranger, who, with ſoothing words 

And ſlender gift, would fain begvile my woes: 

lu vain; for what can aught avail to ſooth 

Such raging anguith ? Oft with ſudden glance 

Before my eyes in all its aorror glares 

That well-known form, and oft { ſcem to hear 

Phe thundering ſcourge—ah me! e'en now 1 feel 

Its deadly venom, raging as the pangs : 

That tore Alcides, when the burning veſt 

Prey'd on his waſted ſides. - At length return d 

Within theſe hated walls, again I mourn 

'\ ſullen priſoner, till tie with'd approach 

Of joyous holiday or feſtive play 


{Relcales me: ah! freedom that muſt end 


With thee, declining Sol! All hail, ye fires 
For fanttity renown'd, whoſe glorious names, 
fn large conſpicupus characters pourtray d, 
Adorn the annual chronologic page 2 
If Wing or Partridge ; oft, when fore oppreſt 
With dire calamities, the glad return | 
Of your triumphant feſtivals hath cheer'd 
My drooping foul, Nor be thy name forgot, 
[tlaſtrious George; for much io thee I owe 
Of heart-felt rapture, as with loval zcal 


N I pile the crackling bontire high, 
3E 2 | 


is 
2 1 


| 
} 
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| 
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With worſe than ſlavery; yet my free-Dorn ſoul 


Of fiery arms. and lightnings, not of Jove ; 
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Or fiery whizzing ſerpent ; thus thy name 
Shall ſtill be honour'd, as through future years 
The circling Seaſons ro. l their feftive round. 

Sometimes, by dire compulſive hunger preſs'd, 
I fpring the neighbouring fence, and ſcale the 

trun 
Of apple- tree; or wide, o'er flowery Iawns, 
By hedge cr. thicket, bend my haſty fteps, | 
Intent. with ſecret ambuſh, to ſurpciſe 
The ſtraw- built neſt, and unſuſpecting brood 
Of thruſh or bull-finch; oft with watchful ken 
Eyeing the backward lawns. leſt hoſtil- glance 
Obſerve my footſteps, while each ruſtling leaf, 
Stirr'd by the gentle gale, alarms my fears : 
Then, parch d beneath the burning heats of 
Boon, 

J plunge into the limpid fir-am, that laves 
The filent vale ; or, on its graſſy banks, 
Beneath ſome oak's majeſtic ſhade recline, 
Envying the vagrant fiſhes, as they. pats, 
Their boon of ficedom; till the diſtant found 
Of tolling curfew warns me to depart. 

Tus under tyrant-pow'r-I groan, oppreſs'd 


Or hurl the mounting rocket through the air, 


Her native warmth forgets not, nor will brook 
Menace, or taunt, from proug inſulting peer; 
But ſummons to the field the doughty foe 

In fingle combat, *mid{c the impartial throng, 
There to decide our fate: oft too, inflam'd 
Wich mutual rage, two rival armies meet 

Cf youthful warriors ; kindling at the ſiglit, 


My foul is fill'd with vaſt heroic thoughts, | 


Truſting, in martial glory, to ſurpaſs 

Roman or Grecian chief; inſtant, with ſhouts, 

The mingling ſquad; ons join the horrid fray ; 

No nced of cannor, or the murderous fecl!, 

Wide waſting nature: rage our arms ſuppiics. 

Fragments of rock are hurl'd, and ſhowers of 
| ſtones . 

Obſcure the day; nor leſs the brawny arm, 

Or knotted club, avail ; high in the midſt 


Mowing their way; and now, with tenfold r gc 
The combat burns, full many a ſanguine ſtream 
Diſtains the field, and many a veteran brave 
Lies proſtrate; loud triumpaant ſhouts afcend 
By turns from either hoſt; each claims the palm 
Of glorious veſt; nor till night's dun ſhades 
Involve the ſky, the doubtful conflift cnds. 
Thus, when rebellion ſhook the thrones of 
heaven, 
And all th' cternal powers in battle met, 
High o'er the reſt, with vaſt gigantic ſtrides, 
The godlike leaders, on th' embattled plain, 
Came towering, breathing forth revenge and fate : 
Nor leſs rerrifc join'd the inferior hoſts 
Of angel-warriors, when encountering hills 
Tore the rent concave—flaſhing with the blaze 


All heaven reſounded, and the aſtoniſh'd deep 
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8 209. Written in a Lady's Fuory Tatble-book; 
| 1699. SWIFT. 


ERUSE my leaves through every part, 
And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart, 

Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thus, aud quite 

As hard, as ſenſcleſs, and as light; 

Expos'd to every coxcomb's Eyes, 

But hid with cauiion from the wiſe. | 

Here you may read, Dear charming faint }” 

Beneath, * A new receipt for paint: 

ere, in be au- ſpelling, « Tru tel deth "as 

There, in her own, For an el breth: 

Here, * Lovely nymph, pronounce my doom!“ 


. | There, “ A ſafe way to ule perfume :” 


Here, a page ſiil'd with bzlict-doux : 
On tether nde, Laid out for ſhoes,” 
'** Madan, I die without your grace: — 
„Item, for half a yard of lace.” — 
Who that bad wit would place it here, 
For every pceping fop to jecr ? 

In pow r of fpittle and a clout, 
ene er he pleaſe, to hlot it out; 
And then, to heighten the di grace, , 
Clap his own nonſenſe in the place, 
Whoe'er expects to hold his part 

In fuch a book, and ſuch a heart, 

t he be wealthy, and a fool, 

Is in all points the fitteſt tool; 

o whon it may be juſtly ſaid, 


He s a gold pencil tipp'd with lead. 


$ 270. Mrs. Harris Pelitian. 1699. 

"PO their Excelicacies the Lords Juſtices pf 
Ireland”, the humble petition of Frances 

Harris, 

Who muſt ſtarve, and die a maid, if it miſcarrics; 

| Humbly ſheweth, 

That I went to warm myſelf in Lady + Betty's 
chamber, becaulc I was cold; | 185 


lings and ſix - pence, beſides farthings, in mo- 

ney and gold: 

So, becauſe 1 had been buying things for my 

Lady laſt night, | | 

I was reſolv'd to tell my money, to ſce if it was 
right. x 

Now, you muſt know, becauſe my trunk has 
a very bad lock, 

Therefore all the moncy I have, which, God 
knows, is a very ſmail ſtock, ® 

[ keep in my pocket, tied about my middle, 
next to my ſmock. - 

So when I went to put up my purſe, as God 
would have it, my {mock was unripp'd, 

And, infiead of putting it into my pocket, doun 
it ſlipp'd ; to bed; 

Then the bell rung, and I went down to put wy Lady 

And, God Knows, I thought my money was #5 
ſafe as my maidenhead. [ very light: 


PALS 
_— 


Of chaos below'd withthe monſtrous roar. . 


Tue Earls of Berkeley ard of Galway, 


o, when I came ug again, I found my pocket feel 


+ L:dy Betty Berkeley, afterwards nes 
ut 


And I had'in a purte feven pounds, four ſhil- 
Are ſeen the mighty chiefs, through hoſts of foes | 


4414 2 * 


od 
le, 


| God 
d, 
Gown 
bed; 
Lady 
was as 
light: 
er fee) 


ine. 


But 


However, I was reſolv'd to bring the diſcourſe 


But when I ſearch'd, and miſs'd my purſe, Lord 
I thoughtT ſhould have ſunk outright. 

Lord! Madam, fays Mary, how d' ye do? In- 
deed, ſays I, never worſe : | 

But pray, Mary, can you tell what I have done | 
with my purſe ? | 

Lord help me! faid Mary, I never ſtirr'd out of 

this place: (that 's a plain caſe, 

Nay, faid I, I had it in Lady Betty's chamber, 

So Mary got me to bed, and cover'd me up warm; 

However, ſhe ſtole away my garters, that I might 
do myſclf no harm. { well think, 

80 I rumbled and rofs'd all night, as you may very 

But hardly ever ſet my eyes together, or ſlept a 
wink, 

$0 I was a-dream'd, methought, that we went 
and ſearch'd the folks round, : 

And in a corner of Mrs. Duke's box, tied in a 
rag, the money was found. a- ſwearing: 

So next morning ave told Whittle +, and he fell 

Then my dame Wadgar + came; and ſhe, you 

Know, is thick of hearing. | 

Dame, faid I, as loud as I could bawl, do you 

- know what a loſs I have had? | 

Nay, ſaid ſhe, my Lord Colway's & folks are all 
very ſad; _ £2 [without fail. 

For my Lord Dromedary || comes o' Tueſday 

Pugh! faid I, but that's not the buſineſs that I ail. 

Says Cary ©, ſays he, I have been a ſervant this 
five-and-twenty years come ſprings 

And in all the places 1 liv'd I never heard of 
ſuch a thing. * | 

Yes, ſays the ſteward , IJ remember, when 1 
was at my Lady Shrewſbury's, 

Such a thing as this happgn'djuſt about the time 
of gooſeberries. 

So I went to the party ſuſpected, and I found her 
full of grief: [I hate a thief.) 

(Now you muſt know, of all things in the world, 


ſlily about: | happen'd out : 
Mrs. Dukes, ſaid J, here 's an ugly accident has 
Tis not that I value the money three ſkips of a 
louſe F+ ; | | | 


But thething I ſtand upon is the credit of the houſe. |. 


'Tis true, ſeven pounds, four ſhillings, and fix- 
pence, makes a great hole in my wages : 
Beſides, as they ſay, ſervice is no inheritance in 
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No, faid I, 'tis the ſame thing, the chaplain will 
| be here anon, 
So the chaplain t+-came in: now the ſervants 
ſay he is my ſweetheart, | 
Becauſe he's always in my chamber, and I al- 
ways take his part. | 
So, as the Devil would have it, before I was 
aware, out I blunder'd, 
Parſon, ſaid I, can you caſt a nativity, when a 
body 's plunder d? [ſon like the Devil I) 
(Now you muſt know he hates to be call'd par- 
Truly, ſays he, Mrs. Nab, it might become you 
to be more civil; {d'ye ſee, 
If your money be gone, as a learned divine ſays, 
You are ng text for wy handling; fo take that 
from me : [ 70u to know. 
was never taken for a conjurer before, I'd have 
Lord! ſaid I, don t be angry, I m ſure I never 
thought you ſo; 
You know I honour the cloth; I to be a 
parſon's wife; [all my life. 


[ never took one in your coat for a conjurer in 


Wich that he twiſted his girdle at me like a 
rope, as who ſhould ſay, [ went away. 
Now you may go hang yourſelf for me! and ſo 
Well, I thought 1 thould have ſwoon'd ; Lord! 
laid. I. what ſhail I do? 
have loſt my money, and ſhall loſe my true- 


Then my Lord call'd me: Harry $$, ſaid my Lord, 


don't cry; 
[ '|l give ſomething towards thy loſs ; and, ſays 
my Lady, So will J. 
O ! bur, ſaid I, what if; after all, the chaplain 
won't come to? 20vo © 1 muſt petition you. 
For that, he ſaid (an't pleaſe your Excellencies), 


The premiſſes tenderly conſider'd, I deſire your 


. Execllencies protection, 
And that I may have a thace in next Sunday's 
collection; [cellencies letter, 
And, over and above, that I may have your Ex- 
Wich an order for the chaplain aforeſaid, or, in 
ſtead of him, a better: 
And then your poor petitioner, both night and day, 
Or the chaplain jon tis his trade), as in duty 
bound, ſhall ever pray. 


——— 
me 


$ 311. A Deſcription of ibe Morning. 1709. 


theſe ages. [ underſtands, 


Now, Mrs. Dukes, you know, aud every body | 


Jo hardly here and there a hackney-coach 
c Appearing, ſhew'd the ruddy morn's approach. 


That tho' tis hard to judge, yet money can't go No. Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 


without hands. ever | ſaw 't!' 
The Devil take me! ſaid ſhe (bleſſing herſelf) if 
S0 ſhe roar'd like a bedlam, as tho' I had call d 

her all to naught. s 


And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own ; 
The flipſhod prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floo-. 


Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dextrous airs, | 


So you know, what could I ſay to her any more? Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs. 
] e'en left her, and came away as wiſeasI was before. | The eee with broomy ſtumps began to trace 


Well; but then they would have had me gone | The 


to the cunning man | 
* Wife to one of the footmen. + Earlof B 
& Galway. 
1 Clerk of the kitchen. 
}3{ Dr. Swift 


ennel's edge, where wheels had worn the 
Place. | 


erkeley's Valet. + The old deaf houſekeeper. 


| The Earl of Drogheda, who with the Primate was to ſucceed the two Earle. 
Ferris. | 


44 A. camtward of Lord and Lady B. to Mrs, Harris. 
725 2 Tas 


++ An uſual ſ:ying of hers. ” 


[love tcaf .. 
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Duns at his Lordibip's 
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The ſmallcoz!-man was heard with cadence deep, 
Till drown'd in ſhriller notes of chimney-ſwecp: 
te began to meet, 

And brick - duſt Moll had fcream'd through hal! 

the ſtreet: 
The turnkey now his flock returning ſees, 
ly let out a- nights to ſteal for fees. 

The watchful bailifſs take their ſilent ſtands, 
And ſchool-boys lag with ſatchels in their hands, 


$222. A Deſcription of a City Shower. In Imi- 


tation of Virgil's Georgies. 1710. 


AREFUL ovfervers may foretel the hour, 
By ſure prognoſtics, when to dread a ſhow'r. 

While rain depends, the penfive cat gives o'er 
Her frolics, and purſues her tail no more. 
Returning home at night, yo l find the fink 
Strike your offended ſenſe with double ſtink. 
If yon be wiſe, then go not far to dine; 
You'll ſpend ia coach-hire more than fave in wine. 
A coming ſhow'r your ſhooting corns preſage, 
Old achs will throb, your hollow topth will rage; 
Sauntering in coffee-houſe is Dulman ſeen; 
He damns the climate, and complains of ſpleen. 
_ *Meanwhilethe ſouth, riſing with dabbled wings, 
A fable cloud athw art the welkin flings, 


That ſwill'd more liquor than it could contain, 
And, like a drvnkard, gives it up #gain. 


Briſk Suſan whips her linen from the rope, 
While the firft drizzling ſhower is borne aſlope : 
Such is that ſprinkling which ſome carelcſs qutan 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not fo clean: 
You fly, invoke the gods; then, turning, ftop 


To rail; the, ſinging, ſtill whirls on her mop. 


Not yet the duſt had ſhunn'd th' unequs! rife, 

But, aided by the wind, fought ſtill for life; 

And, wafted with its foe by violent guſt, 

*T was doubtful which was rain, andwhichwas duſt. 

Ah ! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 

When duſt and rain at once his coat invade 2 

Sole coat! where daft cemented by the rain 

Exects the nap, and lcaves a cloudy ſtain! - 
Now m contiguous drops the floud comes 

down, i f 

Threatenir v ith deluge this devoted town. 

To ſhops in crowds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templar ſpruce, while everyſpour 's abroach, 

Stays till tis fair, yer ſeems to call a coach. 

The ruck'd-up ſempſtreſs walks with haſty ſtrides. 

While ftreams run down her oil d umbrella's ſides. 


Here various kinds, by various fortuncs led, 


Commence acquainrance underneath a ſhed. 
Triumphant Tories and deſponding Whigs 
Forget their fends, and join to fave their wigs. 
Box d in a chair, the beau impatient ſits, 
While ſpours run clattering o'er the roof by fits, 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather ſounds ; he trembies from within. 
So when Troy chairmen bore tlie wooden freed, 
Pregrant with Greeks, impatient to be fred 
Mr. Beaumont of Trim. 
curate at Laracor, 5 Stella. 


(Thoſe bully Greeks, who, a5 the moderns do, 

Inſtead of pay ing chairmen, ran them through), 

Laocoun ſtruck the outſide with his ſpear, 

And cach impriſon'd hero quak'd for fear. 
Now from all parts the ſwelling kennels flow, 


And bear their trophies with them as they go: 


Filths of all hues and odours ſeem to tell 
M hat ſtreet they ſail'd from bytheir ſight and ſmell. 
They, as each torrent drives, with rapid force 
FromSmithficld or St. 'Pulchre's ſnape their courſe; 
And, in huge confluence join'dat Snow-hill ridge, 
Fall from the conduit prone to Holborn- bridge. 
Swceepivgs from butchers' ſtalls, dung, guts, ) 
dad blood, | 
Drown'd puppies, ſtinking ſprats, all drench'd 
in mud, | . 
Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling 
down the flood. 


: : 


$ 213. On the litile Houſe by the Church-yard of 
Caſtlenock. 1710. 
WH OEVER pleaſeth to enquire 6 
Why vonder ſteeple wants a ſpire, 
The grey old fellow poet Joe 
The philofophic cauſe will ſhew, 
Once on a time a weſtern blaſt . 
At leaſt twelve inches overcaſt, 2 
Reckoning roof, weathercock, and al}, 


+ Alchdeacon Wall, a correſponleat of Switft's, 


Which came with a prodigious fall ; 
And, tumbling topſy-turvy, round, 
Lit with its bottom on the gronnd. 
For, by the laws of gravitation, 
It fell into its proper ſtation. 
This is a little Erutting pile 
You fee juii by the church- yard ſtile; 
The walls in tumbling gave a knock, 
And thus the Feeple got a ſhock ; 
From whence the nejghbouring farmer calls 
The ſteeple, Knock; the vicar T, Walls. 
The vicar once a week cretps in, 
Sits with his knee up te his chin; 
Here conns his notes and takes a whet, 
Till the ſmail ragged flock is met. 
A traveller, who by did pals, 


Obſerv'd the roof behind the graſs ; 


On tip-roe ſtobd, and rear'd his ſnout, 

And faw the parſon creeping out; 

Was much ſurpris'd to ſce à crow 

Venture to build itis neſt fo low. _ 

A ſchool- boy ran unto t. md thought 

The erib was down, the blackbird caught. 
A third, who loft tis way by night, 

Was forc'd for ſafety to aligtit . 

And, {icpping o'er the fabric roof, 


His horſe had like to ſpoil his hoof. 


Warburton ? took it in his noddle, , 
This building was deſign'd a model 
Or of a pigeon- houſe or oven, | 
To bake one loaf, and keep ove dove in. 
Then Mrs. Johnſon & gave her verdict, 
And every one was plcas'd that heard it: 


Al! 
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Al! 
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All that you make this ſtir about, 
Is but a ſtill which wants a ſpout. 
The Reverend Dr. Raymond gueſs'd 
More probably than all the reſt 
He ſaid, but that it wanted room, 
It might have been a pigmy's tomb. 
The doctor's family came by, 
And little miſs began to cry; 
Give me that houſe in my own hand! 
Then madam bade the chariot ſtand 
Call'd to the clerk, in manner mild, 
Pray, reach that thing here to the child: 
That thing, I mean, among the kale 
And hete 's to buy a pot of ale. 
The clerk ſaid to her, in a heat, 
What! ſell my maſter's country-ſeat, 


' Where he comes every weck from town! 


He would not fell it for a crown, | 

Pon ! fellow, Keep not ſuch a pother 

In half an hour thou 'lt make another. 
Says Nancy +, I can make for mils 


A finer houſe ten times than this; 


The dean will give me willow-ſticks, 
Aud Joe my apron full of bricks. 


FA 


$ 214. The Fable of Midas. 1711. 
MP4s, we are in ſtory told, 


Turn'd every thing he touch'd to gold; 


He chipp'd his bread ; the pieces round 

Glitter'd like ſpangles on the ground : 

A codling, ere it went his lip in, 

Would ſtraight become a golden-pippin : 

He call'd for drink; you ſaw him ſup 

Potable gold in golden cup: 

His empty paunch that he might fill, 

He ſuck'd his victuals through a quill; 

Untouch'd it paſs'd between his grinders, 

Or 't had been happy for gold-finders ? 

He cock'd his hat, you would have ſaid 

Mambrino's helm adorn'd his head: 

Whenc'er he chanc'd his hands to lay 

On magazines of corn or hay, 

Gold-ready coin'd appear'd, inſtead 

Of paltry provender and bread ; 

Hence by wile farmers we are told, 

Old bay is equal to old gold; 

And hence a critic deep maintains, 

We learn'd to weigh our gold by grains. 
This fool had got a lucky hit, 

And people fancied he had wit: 


Two pods their ſkill in muſic tried, 


And bgth choſe Midas to decide; 
He againſt Phœbus' harp decreed, 
And gave it for Pan's oaten reed: 
The god of wit; to ſnew his grudge, 


Clapp'd aſſes Cars upon the judge; : 


A goodly pair, erect and wide, 

Which he could neither gild nor hide, 
And now the virtne of his hands 

Was loſt among PaQolus' ſands, 

Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, 


The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs: 


* Miniſter of Trim. : 


* 
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Fame ſpreads the news, and people travel 
From far to gather golden gravel; 
Midas, expos d to all their jeers, 

Had loſt his art, and kept his ears. 

This tale inclines the gentle reader 
To think upon a certain leader; 

To whom from Midas down deſcends 
That virtue in the fingers' ends. : 
What elſe by perquiſites-are meant, 
By penſions, bribes, and three per cent. 
By places and commiſſions ſold, 

And turning dung itſelf to gold ? 

By ſtarving in the midſt of ſtore, 

As t'other Midas did before? 

None e er did modern Midas chooſe 
Subject or patron of his muſe, * | 
But found him thus their merit ſcan, 

That Phoebus muſt give place to Pan: 

He values not the Poet's praiſe, 

Nor will exchange his plums for bays: * . =» 
Co Pan alone rich miſers call; 

And there's the jeſt, for Pan is all. 

Aere Engliſh wits will be to ſeek 
Howe'er, 'tis all one in the Greek. 

Beſides, it plaiply now appears 
Our Midas too hath aſſes ears; 

Where every fool his mouth applies, 
And whiſpers in a thouſand hes ; 
Such groſs deluſions could not paſs 
Through any cars but of an aſs. 

But gold defiles with frequent touch: 
There 's nothing fouls the hands ſo much: 
And ſcholars give it for the cauſe 
Of Britith Midas' dirty paws : 

Which while the ſenate ſtrove to ſcour, 

They waſh'd away the chemic power. 

While he his utmoſt ſtrength applied 

To ſwim againſt this pop'lar tide, 

The golden ſpoils flew off apace; 

Here fell a penſion, there a place: 

Che torrent mercileſs imbibes 

Commillions, perquiſnes, and bribes; 

By their own weight ſunk to the bottom ; 
Much good may do them that have caught em! 
And Midas now neglected ſtands, 

With aſſes cars, and dirty hands. 


A 1 


$ 215. A Dialogue'between a Member of Parlia- 
ment and his Servant, In lmitation of Horace, 
Sat. II. vii. Finft printed in 1752. | 
Serv. LONG have I heard your fav'rite theme, if 
A general reformation-ſcheme, | | 


„„ 


To keep the poor from every ſin, 


From gaming, murther, and from gin. 
And now I have no leſs an itch 
To venture to reform the rich. 
Mem. What, John! are you too turn'd projector: 
Come then, for once LI hear your lecture. 
For ſince a member, as tis ſaid, f | 
His projects to his ſervants read, x [ 
And of a favourite ſpeech a book made, | 


With which he tir'd each night a cook= maid; 
+ The waiting- woman. | 
3E4 
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And fo it hapt that every morning 
The taſteleſs creatures gave him warning: 
Stace thus we uſe them, tis but reaſon 
We hear our fervants in their ſeaſon. 
Begin. Serv. Like gamblers, half mankind 
Per ſiſt in conſtant vice combin d; 
In races, routs, the ſtews, and White's, 
Paſs all their days and all their nights. 
Others again, like Lady Prue, 
Who gives the morning church its due, 
At noon is pzinted, dreſt. and curl'd, 
And one amongſt the wicked world; 
eeps hey account exactly even, 
As thus : Prue, Creditor to Heaven: 
„To Scrmons heard on extra-davs. 
«© Debtor: To Maſauerude and Plays. 
„en; To Whitficid, half an hour: 
1 Per contra: To the Colonel, four.” 

Others, I ſay, pals Half their time 
In folly, idleneſs, or crime; ; 
Then all at once thcir zeal grows warnt, 
And every throat reſounds, keforth. 

A Lord his youth in every tice 
Indulg d, but chief in drabs and dice, 
'Efll worn by age, diſcaſe, and gout, 
Then Nature modeſtly gave out. 

Not fo my Lord - ho ſti}; by proxy, 
Play'd with his darling dice and doxy. 

I laud this conftanr wretch's ſtate, 

And pity all who fluctuate; 

Prefer this ſlave to dear back-gammon, 

To thoſe who ſerve both God and mammor ; 
To thoſe who take ſuch pains to awe 

The oation's vices by the lug, 

Ver, while they draw their bills fo ample, 
Neglect he inituence of -2ample. 
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Though begs you 'Il ſtay and vote, 

And zealous tears your coat, 

You damn your coachman, ſtorm, and ftare ; 

And tear your thfoat to cal} a chair. 

Nay, never frown; and gocd- now hold 

Your hand a while : I've been fo bold 

To paint your follies; now I'm in, 

Let 's have a word or two on fin. 

Laſt night I heard a learned poulterer 

Lay down the law againſt th' aduiterer : 

And let me tell you, Sir, that few 

Hear better dottrine in a pets. 

Well! you may laugh at Robin Hood: 

[ wiſh your ſtudies were as good. 

From Mandeville you take your morals * 

Your faith from controverſial quarrels; 

But ever kan to thoſe who ſcribble 

heir crudit=s agaiuſt the Bible; 

Yer tell me 1 ſhall crack my brain 

With hearing Henley ® or Romaine. 

Deſerves that critic moſt rebuke 

In judging on the Pentateuch, 

| Who deems it, with ſome wild Fanatics, 

he only ſchool of mathematics? 

Or he, who, making grave profeſſion, 

To hy aſide alf prepoſſellion, , 

Calls it a book ſeller's edition 

Of maim'd records and vague tradition? 
You covet, Sir, your ne1gil.bour 's goods: 

I the n ect at Peter Wood's ft 

And when | 've turn'd my back upon her, 

| Unwounded in my heart or honour, 

feel nor in famous, nor jcalous 

| OF richer culls, or prettier fellowes“ 


But you, the grave and ſage reformer, 
Muſt go by Reaith to meet your charmer 


Memb, To whom d' ye preach this ſenſeleſs | Mutt change your ftar and every note 


ſermon 7 


| 


Of honcur for a bcar-$:n coat. 


Serv. To you, good Sir. Memb. To me, ye Ther |-yiflative head fo wie 


vermin! 
Serv. To yer, ho every day profeſs 
T' admire the times ef good Queen Befs, 
Bur yet your heart fincerer praile 


Beftows on theſe or Charles's days : 0 


You ſtiil aþprove ſome abſent place 
(Tie preſent 's ever, in diſgrace!) 
And, ſuen your ſpecial inconfiltence, 
Make the chief merit in the diſtance. 
If e er you miſs a ſupper card 
(Though all the while you think it hard), 
You 're all for ſolitude and quict, 
Good hours and vegetable diet, 
Reflection, air, and cibow-room : 
No priſon like a crowded drum. 
But, ſhouid you meet her Grace 's ſummons, 
In full committee of the Commons, 
Though well you know her cro ed houſe 
Will fearce contain anott.cr moulr, 
You quit the buſineſs of the nation, 
And brethren cf the Reformation; 


'® The celebrated Orator of Clare Market. 


Muſt ſtoop to baſe and mean diſguiſe. 
Some Abigail malt then receive you, 

| Brib'd by the huſband to decebve you. 

She ſpies Cornuto en the ſtairs: 

| Wakes you; then, melted by your prayers, 
 Yicids, if with greater bribe you zK it, 
To pack your worthip in the batket. 

| Laid nech-ind- heels, true Faltiaft-taſhion ; 
There form vew ſchemes of reformation. 


| Or thumping fine of cuckold jury; 


_ | Henceforth, in memory of your danger, 


| You Ile to al intrigues a ranger, 

No; ere you've time for this reſſection, 
Some new debauch is in proꝶection; 

And, for the next approaching night, 
Contrivance for another frigln. 

This makes you, though fo great, fo grave 
(Nay ! wonder not), an abject flave 

As much a ſlave as I; nay, more; 

I ſerve one maſter, you a ſcore, 


o 
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Thus ſcap'd the murdering huſband's fury, 


+ This worthy 2 few years before fell under the diſpleaſure of the mob, who broke into his houſe near 


N. Clement's, aud burnt all his furniture which they threw into the ſtreot. 


* 
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And, 


And, as your various pathons rule, 
By turns are twenty tyrants' fool. 
Memb. Who then is free? Serv. The wiſe 

alone, | | 

Who only bow x to reaſon's throne ; 

Whom neither want, nor death, nor chains, 

Nor ſubtle pe: ſecutor's pains, 

Nor honours, wealth, nor luſt, can move 

From virtue and his country's love. 

Self-guarded like a globe of ſteel, 

External inſults can he feel ? 


Or ere preſent one weaker part 


To Fortune's moſt infidious dart! 
Much-honour'd maſter, may you find 
Theſe wholeſome ſymptoms in your mind ! 
Can you be free while paſſions rule you? 
While women every moment fool you? 
While forty mad - capricious whores 
Invite, then turn you out of doors; 
Of every doit contrive to trick you, 
Then bid their happier footman kick you ? 
Convinc'd by every new diſaſter 
You ſerve a more deſpotic maiter ; 
Say, can your pride or folly ſee 
Such difference 'twixt yourſelf and me? 
Shall you be ſtruck with Titan's tints, 
And may n't I ſtop to ſtare at prints ? 
Diſpos'd along th* extenſive glals, 
They catch and hold me ere | pals. 
Where Slack is made ro box wich Broughton, 
I ſee the very ſtage they fought on: 
The bruiſers live, and move, and bleed, 
As if they fovght in very deed. 
Yet I'm a loiterer, to be ſure; 
You a great judge and connonſcur. 
Shall you prolong the midnight hall 
With coſtly banquct at Vauxhall; 
And yet prohibit earlier ſuppers 
At Kilbourn, Sadler's-wells, or Caper's * 3 
Are theſe lefs innocent in fact, 
Or only made fo by the act? 
Thoſe who contribute to the tax 


On tea and chocolate and wax, 


Wich high ragodts their blood inſſame, 
And nauſcate what they eat for fame; 
Of theſe the Houles take no knowleege, 
But leave them fairly to the College. 
Oh ! ever proſper their endeavours 
o aid your e govts, and fevers ! 
Can it be deem dea thame or fin 
To pawn my livery for gin; 
While bonds and mortgages at White's 
Shall raiſe your fame with Arthur's kaights ? 
Thoſe worthies ſeem to ſce no ſhame in, 
Nor ſtrive to paſs a ſlur on, gaming; 
zut rather to deviſe each ſeſlion 
Some law in honour o' th' profeiſion; 
Left ſordid hands or vulgar place 
The noble myſtery ſhould debaſc z 
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>hould chalk their cheatings on the bellows ; 
Or boys the ſacred rites profane 

With orange-barrows in a lane. 

Where lies the merit of your labours 

Ta curb the follies of your neighbours z 
Deter the gambler, and prevent his 
Confederate arts to gull the E | 


| Leſt ragged ſcoundrels, in an alchcuſe, 


| Unleſs you could yourſelf de 


From hazard, faro, brag, and whiſt? 
Unleſs your philoſophic mind 

Can from within amuſement find, 
And give at once to uſe and pleaſure 


That truly precious time, your leiſure F * 


In vain your buly thoughts prepare 
Deceitful ſepulchres of care: 
The downy couch, the ſparkling bowl, 


Aud all that lulls or focths the foul— 


| Memb. Where is my cane, my whip, my hanger? 
Il zeach you to provoke my anger. 

Serv. Heyday! my maſter's brain is crackt ! 
Or clſe he's making ſome new act. 

Memb. To ſet ſuch rogues as you to work, 


- | Perhaps, or ſend you to the Turk f. 


 — ——ca——— LAY. . — —u— 


$*216. The Intruder. In Imitation of Horaceg 
Sat. I. iz. Firfl printed in 1754. 


A CERTAIN free familiar ſpark 

+ Pertly accoſts me in the Park: 
{© *'Tis lovely weather, ſure! how gay 
„The ſun!--I give vou, Sir, good day.“ 
Your ſeruaut, Sir. To you the ſame— 
B -g me leave to crave your name. 
My name? Why ſure ou ve ſeen my face 
About, in every public place. 
+ I'm known to almoſt all your friends 
No one e er names you but commends)— 
For ſome I plant; for ſome I build; 
taſte and faſhion ſkill'd— 
© Were there the leaſt regard for merit |— 
The rich in purſe are poor in ſpirit. 


% Yon know Sir Pagode (here I'll give ye 


A front I 've drawn him for a privy )— 

This winter, vir, as I'm a faamer, 

le has not aſk'd me once to dinner. 
Qune over-power'd witty this intruſton; 


Il ſtood in filence and confuſion. 2 


He took th' advantage, and purſued :. 
++ Perhaps, Sir, you may think me rude ; 
*+ But ſure I may ſuppoſe my talk 
„ill lefs diſturb you while you walk. 
« And ” I now may ſpoil a thought: 
«© But that 's indeed a venial fault 
I only mean to ſuch, d' ye ſee, 

« Who write with eaſe like you and me. 
] wrie a ſonnet in a mire : 


„Upon my foul, there 's nothing in it. 


* Places of entertainment at that time. Two of them have been ſinee ſhut up. 


+ It was urged in the, petitions of ſome of the houſes of public entertainment 
them might greatly dimiſſem the duties on tea, chocolate, and wax-lights. | 
Among the many projects for the puniſhment of rogues; it has been ſceque 


exchange for Engliſh ſlaves in Aigiers | 
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« But you to all your friends are partial : 
* You reckon *** another Martial 
« He d think a fortnight well beſtow'd 
To write an epigram, or ode. 
«c ##®* 's no poet, to my Knowledge ;— 
* knew him very well at college: 
« Ive writ more verſes in an hour 
Than he could ever do in four. 
| 40 You 1 find me better worth your knowing— 
Rut tell me; which way are you going? 

What various tumults ſwell'd my breaſt, 
With paſſion, ſhame, diſguſt oppreſt 
This courtſhip from my Brother Poet ! 

Sure, no ſimilitude can ſhow it: 

Not young Adonis, when purſu'd 

By amorous antiquated prude; 

Nor Gulliver's diſtreſsful face, 

When in the Yahoo's leath'd embrace. 

In rage, confuſion, and diſmay, 

knowing what to do or ſay ; 
And, having no reſource but lying 
A friend at Lambeth lies a-. 
« Lambeth '”* (he re- aſſumes his talk) 
« Acroſs the bridge—the fineſt walk 
« Don't you admire the Chineſe bridges, 
« That wave in furrows and in ridges ? 
« They ve finiſh'd ſuch an one at Hampton: 
Faith, twas a plan I never dreamt on 
The prettieſt thing that e er was ſeen— 
« Tis printed in the Magazine.— 

This wild farrago who could bear > 
Sometimes I run; then ſtop and ſtare: 
Vex d and tormented to the quick, 

By turns grow choleric and ſick; 
And glare my eye, and ſhew the white, 
Like vicious horſcs when they d bite. 

Regardleſs of my eye or car, 

His jargon he renews.—* D' ye hear 

„% Who 'twas compos'd the Taylor's dance? 
„ praQtis'e fifteen months in France. 

I wrote a play twas done in haſtc— 

« I know the preſent want of taſte, 

« And dare not truſt it on the town— 

« No tragedy will &er go down. 

«© The new burletta's now the thirg— 

« Pray did you ever hear me fing: 

Newer indeed. —* Next time we mect— 

« We re juſt now coming to the ſirect.— 

« Bleſs me! I almoſt had forgot: 

There 's poor Jack Stiles will go to pct. 
Sir Scrutiny has preſs'd me daily 

« To be rhis hour at the Old Bailey, 

4% To witneſs to his good behaviour: 

1 My uncle's voter under favour — 

% Egad, I 'm puzzlcd what to do, 

6: To fave him will be loſing you: 

Met we muſt fave him if we can, 

« For he 's a ſtaunch one, a Drab Max 
By your account be SO indeed, 
Unleſs you make fome better ſpecd. 
This moment fly to fave your friend 
Or elſe prepare him for his end. 

6 Hang him, he's but a fingle vote; 
„J with the halter round his throat. 


A cant term for a ſure vote. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS; 
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1% rivalſb:p, and no oidſbining. 
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Book IV, 


To Lambeth J attend you, Sir.“ 

Upon my foul ! you fhall not flir : 

Prejerve your vater from the gallus, 

Can buman nature be fo callous ? 

So negligent when life 's at flake ? 

* I'd hang a hundred for your ſake.“ 

I wwifh you d do as much by me— 

Or any thing to ſet me free. | 
Deaf to my words, he talks along 

Still louder than the buzzing throng. 
Are you, he cries, as well as ever 


1 With Lady Grace? ſhe 's vaſtly clever * 


Her merit all the world declare: 
Fee, wery few, ber friendſbip ſhare. 
If you 'd contrive to introduce 
* Your friend here, you mig..t find an uſe— 
Sir, in that bouſe there 's no ſuch doing, 
And the attempt would be one's ruin. 
No art, no projet, no defining, - 
Indeed! you make me long the more 
To get admittance. Is the door 
<©« Kept by fo rude, fo hard a clown, 
As will not melt at half-a-crown ? 
© Can 't ] cajole the female tribe, 
And gain her woman with a bribe ? 
* Refus'd to- day, fuck up my ſorrow, 
And take my chance again to-morrow a 
« Is there no ſhell- work to be ſeen, 


„Or Chineſe chair or Indian ſcreen ? 


No cockatoo nor marmozet, 
Lap- dog, gold-fiſh, nor paroquet ? 
„No French embroidery on a quilt > 
„And no buw-window to be built? 
« Can 't I contrive, at times, to meet 
My lady in the park or ſtreet? 
© At opera, play, or mornivg prayer, 
© To hand her to her coach or chair?“ 
But now his voice, though late fo loud, 
Was loft in the contentious crowd 
Of fiſh-wives newly corporate, 
A colony from Billingſgate +. 
That inſtant on the bridge [ ſpied 
Lord Trucwit coming from his ride. 
My Lord —Sir William (I began) 
Has given me power to flate a plan, 
To fettle every thing between yon; 
And ſo — lis lucky that Fe feen you, 
This morning—** Hold,” replies the peer, 
And tips me a malicious leer, 
*« Againſt good-brecding to offend, 
And rudely take you from your FRIEND!“ 
(His Lordſhip, by the way, can ſpy 
How matters go with half an eve; 
And loves, in proper time and place, 
To laugh behind rhe graveſt face.) 
«Th Saturday. — I ſhould not chooſe 
« To break the Sabbath of the [EWS.” 
The Jews! m) Lord ! — Why, ſince this 
«« pother,. 


“ I own, I'm grown a weaker brother: 


5 The fin · marke: at Weſtmiaſter, juſt then opened. 


Faith! Perſecution is no joke — 
„EI once was going to have ſpoke.— 


« Bus'neſs 
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« 'Tis prudent, to he ſure you're right.” 
He went his way, I rav'd and fum'd:; 
To chat ill fortune am I doom'd ! 
But Fortune had, it ſeems, decreed 
That moment for my being freed. 
Our talk, which had been ſomewhat loud, 
Inſenßbly the market-crowd 


Around my perſecutor drew; 


And made them take him for a Jew. 
To me the caitiff now appeals; 
But I took fairly to my heels; 

, And, pitileſs of his condition 0 
On brink of Thames and Inquiſition, 
Left him to take his turn, and lien 
To each uneircumcis'd Philiſtine. 

O! Phoabus ! happy he whoſe truſt is 

In thee, and thy poetic juftice ! 


2 


Horace, Book I. Ep. VII. Addreſſed to 
the El of Oxford. 1713. 
FARLEY, the nation's great ſupport, 

Returning home one day from court, 
(His mind with public cares poſſeſt 
All Europe's buſineſs in his breaſt), 
Obſcrv'd a parſon near Whitehall 
Cheapening old authors on a ſtall. 

The prieſt was pretty well in caſe, 

And ſhew'd ſome humour in his face; 

Look'd with an eaſy careleſs mien, 

A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen ; 

Of ſize that might a pulpit fill, 

But more incliuing to fit ſtill. 

My Lord (who, if a man may ſay t, 

Loves miſchicf better than his meat) 

Was now difpos'd to crack a jeſt; 

And bid friend Lewis © go in queſt— 

(This Lewis is a cunning ſhaver, 

And very much in Harley's favour) . 

In queſt who might-this parſon be, - 

What was his name, of what degree; 

If poſſible, to learn his ſtory, 

And whether he were Whig or Tory. 
Lewis his patron's humour knows, 

Away upon his errand goes, 

And quickly did the matter fift; 

Found out that it was Doctor Swift; 

A clergyman of ſpecial note 

For ſhunning thole of his own coat; 

Which made his brethren of the gown 

Take care betimes to run him down: 

No libertine, nor over-nice, 

Addicted to no fort of vice, 

Went were he pleas'd, ſaid what he thought; 

Not rich, but ow'd no man a groat; 

In ſtate opinions a-/a-mode, 

He hated Wharton like a toad ; 

Had given the faction many a wound, 

And libell'd all the junto round ; 

. Kept company with men of wit, 
Who often father'd what he writ : 


8 417. 


* Eraſmus Lewis, Eſq. 


| Book IV. SENTIMENTAL, LYRICAL, 480 LUDICROUS. 
. « Bus'neſs may ſtay till Menday- night: 


Tis works were hawk'd in every ſtreet, 
| But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet ; 
If late indeed the paper-ſtamp 
Did very much his genius cramp : 
And, ſince he could not ſpend his fire, 
He now intended to retire. ' 

Said Harley, “I defire to know 
From his own mouth if this be ſo; 
Step to the Doctor ſtraight, and ſay, 


Id have him dine with me to-day.” 


swift ſeem'd to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my Lord had ſent : 

So never offer'd once to ſtir; | 

But coldly ſaid, “ Your ſervant, Sir!“ 

„Does he refuſe me? Harley cried. 

He does, with inſolence and pride.“ 
Some few days after, Harley ſpies 

The Doctor faſten'd by the eyes 

At Charing- croſs among the rout, 

Where painted monſters are hung out: 

He pull'd the ſtring, and ſtopp'd his coach, 

Beckoning the Doctor to approach. 
Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 

Came ſneaking to the chariot-ſide, 

And. offer'd many a lame excuſe : 

He never meant the leaſt abuſc— 

My Lord—the honour you defign'd— 

Extremely proud but I had din'd—' 

I'm ſure I never ſhould neglect 

« No man alive has more reſpect.“ 

« Well, I ſhall think of that no more, 

If you'll be ſare to come at four.“ 
The Doctor now obeys the ſummons, 

Likes both his company and commons z 

Diſplays his talents, fits till ten: 

Next day invited, comes again; 

Soon grows domeſtic, ſeldom fails 

Either at morning or at meals : 

Came early, and departed late; 

In thort, the gudgeon took the bait. 


My Lord would carry on the jeſt, 


And down to Windlor takes his gueſt. 
Swift much admires the place and air, 
And longs to be a canon there 
In ſummer round the park to ride, 
In winter never to reſide, 
A canon ! that's a place too mean ; 
No, Doctor, you ſhall be a Dean; 
Two dozen canons round your ſtall, - 
And you the tyrant o'er them all: 
You need but eroſs the Iriſh ſeas, 
Fo live in plenty, pow'r, and cafe. 
Poor Swift departs; and, what is worſe, 
With borrow'd money in his purſe; 
Travels at leaſt an hundred leagues, 
And fuffers numberleſs fatigues. 
Suppoſe him now a Dean complete, 
Demurely lolling in his feat; 
The filver verge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion- ide; 
Suppoſe him gone through all vexation*, 
Patents, inſtalments, abjurations, 


the treaſurez's ſecretary. _ 
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His tenants wrong him in his rent; 
The farmers, ſpitefully combin'd, 
Force him to take his tythes in kind : 
And Parviſol diſcounts arrears 

By bills for taxes and repairs. 

Poor Swift, with all his loſſes vex'd, ©* 
Not knowing where to turn him next, 
Above a thouſand pounds in debr, 

Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 
Rides day and night at ſuch a rate, 
He focn arrives at Harley's gate ; 
But was fo diity, pale, and thin, 

Old Read + would hardly let him in. 

Said Harley, Welcome, Reverend Dean! 
* What makes your worſhip lock fo lezn ? 
« Why, fure you won't appear in town 
« Tn that old wig and ruſty gown ? 

* T doubt your heart is ſet on pelf 

« So much that you neglect yourſelf. 

« What ! I ſuppoſe now ftocks are high, 
« You 've ſame good purchaſe in your eye ? 
„Or is your money out at uſe? 

« Truce, good my Lord, | beg a truce,” 
The Doctor in a pathon cried, 

« Your raillery is mifapplicd ; 
« Experience i have dearly bought ; 


-« You know I am pot worth a groat : 


«« But reſolv'd to have your jeſt, 

« And 't was a folly to conteſt. 

«« Then, fince you now have done your worſt, 
„Pray leave me where you found me ſfirſt. 


$ 213. Horace, Book II. Sat. JJ. 


I WE often wiſh'd that I had clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a-year, 

A handſome houſe to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden's end, 

A terrace-walk, and half a rood 

Of land ſet out to plant a wood. | 
Well, now I have all this and more, 

J aſk not to increaſe my ftore ; 

But here a grievance ſeems to lie, 

« All this is mine but till 1 dic; 

I can't but think t would ſound more clever, 

To me and to my heirs for ever. | 
If Ine er got or loſt a groat, 

By any trick, or any fault; 

And if I pray by reaſon's rules, 

And not like forty other fools: 

« As thus, Vouchſafe, O gracivus Maker! 

« To grant me this and r'other acre : 

« Or, if it be thy will and | Aga 

Direct my plough to find a treafure 1” 

But only what my ſtation fits, 


And to be kept in my right wits, 


« Preſerve, Almighty Providence 
«* Juſt what you gave me, competence: 


* The Dean's agent, a Frenchman. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
Firſt- fruits, and tenths, and chapter-treats ; 
Dues, payments, fees, demands, and cheats — 
The wicked laity's contriving 
o hinder clergymen from thriving). 
Now all the Doctor's _—_— 's ſpent, 


Book W. 


And let me in theſe ſhades compoſe 


Something in verſe as true as proſe; 
© Remov'd from all th' ambitious ſcene, 


Nor puff d by pride, nor ſunk by ſpleen.” 


In ſhort, I'm perfectly content, 
Let me but live on this ſide Trent; 
Nor croſs the channel twice a year, 
To ſpend fix months with ſtateſmen here. 
I muſt by all means come to town, 
Tis for the ſervice of the crown. 

© Lewis, the Dean will be of uſe; 

e Send for him tp, take no excuſe.“ 
The toil, the-danger of the fras— _ 
Great miniſters ne'er think of theſe; 
Or let it colt five hundred pound, 

No matter where the money 's found ; 
It is but fo much more in debt, 

And that they ne'er conſiger'd yet. 

+ Good Mr. Dean, go change your gown ; 
Let my Lord know you re come to town. 
I hurry me in haſte away, 

Not thinking it is tevee-day ; * 

And find his honour in a pound, 
Hemm'd by a triple circle round, 
Chequer's with ribbons blue and green: 
How ſhould 1 thruſt myſelf berween ? 
Some way obſerves me thus perplex'd, 
And, ſmiling, whiſpers to the next : 
thought the Dean had been too proud 
{« To juſtle here among a crowd!“ 
Another, in a ſurly ſit, 

Telis me I have more zeal than wit: 
So eager to exprels your love, 

{** You ne'er conſider whom you ſhove, 
But rudely preſs before a duke.” 

I own I'm pleas'd with this rebuke, 
And take it kindly meant, to ſhew . 
What I deſire the world ſhould know. 

I get a whiſper, and withdraw; 
When twenty fools I never ſaw 
Come with pctitions fairly penn'd, 


Deſiring | would ftand their friend. 


This humbly offers me his caſe ; 
That begs my intereſt for a place : 
A hundred other men's affairs,. 
Like bees, are humming in my ears. 
* To-morrow my appeal comes on; 
Without your help, the cauſe is gone.” 
The Duke expects my Lord and you, 
About fome great affair, at two, 
„Put my Lord Bolingbroke in mind 
+ To get my warrant quickly ſign d: 


Conſider, tis my firlt requeſt.” 


Be ſatisſied, I'll do my beſt. 

Then preſently he falls to teaſe : 

© You may for certain, if you pleaſe : 

* doubt not, if his lordſhip knew— 

„% And, Mr. Dean, one word from you" 
"Tis (let me ſee) three years and more 

(October next it will be four) 

nes Harley bid me firſt attend, 

And choſe me for an humble friend ; 


+ The Lord Troaſurer”s porter, 


Vould 
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Would take me in his coach to chat, 

And queſtion me of this and that; 

As, „What's o'clock ?” and, How 's the wind?“ 
« Whoſe chariot 's that we left behind ?”” 

Gr gravely try to read the lines 

Writ underneath the country ſigns: 

Or, Have yon nothing new 10-day — 
« From Pope. from Parnell, or from Gay?“ 
Such tattle often entertains 

My lord and me as far as Staines, 

As once a week we travel down 


To Windfor, and again to town, 


Where all that paſſes inter nos 
Might be proclaim'd at Charing-eroſs. 
Yet ſome | know with envy ſwell, 

Becauſe they ſee me us'd fo well. 

« How think you of our friend the Dean ? 

I wonder what ſome people mean! 

„My lord and he are growa ſo great, 

« Always together, /#{e-a-tfte : 

„What * they admire him for his jokes? 

* See but the fortune of ſome folks! 
There flies about a ſtrange report 

Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court: 

I 'm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meer, 

And catechis'd in ev'ry ſtreet. 


Lou, Mr. Dean. frequent the great; 


Inform us, will the Emperor treat? 
Or do the prints and papers lie?“ 
'Faith, Sir, you know as much as T. 

% Ah, Doctor, how you love to jeſt! 

« Tis now no ſecret.” EI proteſt 

Tis one to me.—* Then tell us, pray, 


When are the troops to have their pay?“ 


And, though 1 ſolemnly declare 
I know no more than my lord-mayor,. 
They ſtand amaz'd, and think me grown 
The cloſeſt mortal ever known. 

Thus, in a fea of folly toſt, 
My choiceſt hours of life are loſt ; 
Yet always wiſhing to retreat, 
O could I fee my country-ſcat! 
There, leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or peruſe ſome angient book; 
And there in ſweet oblivion drown 
Thoſe cares that haunt the court and town. 


$ 2190. A True and Faithful Inventory of the 
Goods belonging to Dr. Swift, Vicar of Laracor ; 
upon lending his Houſe to the Biſhop of Meath, 


till his Palace vas rebuilt, | 


AN ovaken, broken elbow-chair ; 
A caudle-cup without an ear; 


A batrer'd, ſhatter'd aſh bedſtead , 


A box of deal, without a lid; 

A pair of rongs, but out of joint ; 

A back-ſword poker, without point; 

A pot that s crack'd acroſs, around 
Wich an old knotted garter bound; 

An iron lock, without a key; ; 

A wig, with hanging quite grown grey; 


A tayern ip Dublin, where Demar kept his offi c. 
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A curtain worn to half a ſtripe; 

A pair of bellows, without pipe 

A diſh which might good meat afford once; 
An Ovid, and an old Concordance ; 

A bottle-bottom, wooden platter, 

One is for meal, and one for water: 

There likewiſe is a copper ſkillet, 

Which runs as faſt out as you fill it; 

A candleſtick, ſnuff-diſh, and ſave-all: 

And thus his houſehold goods you have aß. 
Theſe ro your Lordſhip, as a friend, ; 

Till you have built, I Freely lend : 
They l ſerve your Lordſhip for a ſhift; 
Why not, as well as Doctor Swift? 


tr 


$ 220. Ar Elegy on the Death of Demar the 
Uſurer, who died the 6th of July 1720. 


K Now all men, by theſe preſents, Death rhe 
tamer 

By mortgage hath ſecur'd the corpſe of Demars 

Nor can four hundred thouſand ſterling pound 

Redeem him from his priſon under ground. 

His heirs might well, of all his wealth poſſeſt, 


» 


- | Beſtow to bury him one iron cheſt. 


| Plutus the god of wealth will joy to know 
His faithful ſteward 's in the ſhades below. 


| He walk'd the ſtreets, and wore a threadbare 


Cloak; 
He din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk; 
And by his looks, had he held out his palms, 
He might be thought an object fit for alms. 
So, to the poor if he refus'd his pelf, 


lle us'd them full as kindly as himſelf. 


\Where'er he went, he never ſaw his betters ; 
Lords, knights, and ſquires, were all his humble. 
debtors ; | 
And under hand and ſeal the Iriſh nation 
Were forc'd to own to him their obligation. 
lle that could once have half a kingdom bou 
In half a minute is not worth a groat. 

His coffers from the cofhn could not fave, 

Nor all his intereſt keep him from the grave. 
A golden monument could not be right, 
Becauſe we wiſh the earth upon him light. 

O London tavern *! rhou haſt loſt a friend, | 

Though in thy walls he ne'er did farthing ſpend; 

He touch'd the pence, when others touch'd the 


pot; | 
The hand that fign'd the mortgage paid the 
N ſhot. | 

| Old as he was, no vulgar known diſeaſe 

On him could ever boaſt a pow'r to ſeize ; 


1** + But, as he weigh'd his gold, grim Death 


in ſpite 


% Caſt in his dart, which made three moidores 


« light; 
„% And, as = ſaw his darling money fail, 
+ Blew his laſt breath to ſink the lighter ſcale.” 
He who ſo long was current, t wel 
tf he ſhould now be cried down ſince his change. 


1 arſe fogr lines were written by Sells, 
3 1 Rs 6 Es CC. 


d be ſtrange 


_ ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


The ſexton ſhall green ſods on thee beſtow ; 
Alas, the ſexton is thy banker now 
A diſmal banker mutt that banker be, 
Who gives no bills but of mortality. 


& 221. Epitaph ona Miſcr. 

BENEATH this verdant hillock hes 
Demar, the wealthy and the wiſe. 

His heirs, that he might ſafely reſt, 
Have put his carcaſe in a cheſt; | 
The very cheſt in which, they ſay, 
His other ſelf, his money, lay. 
And, if his heirs continue kind 
To that dear ſelf he left behind, 
J dare believe that four in fve 
Will think his better half alive. 


§ 222. To Mrs. Houghton of Bormonnt, 1 pon 
. praifing her Huſband to Dr. Swift. 

you always are making a God of your ſpouſe ; 
But this neither reaſon nor conſcience allows: 

Perhaps you will fay, 'tis in gratitude due, 

And you adore him becauſe 2 adores you. 

Your argument s weak, and fo you will find; 

For you, by this rule, muſt adore all mankind. 


SE. $ 223. Dr. Delany's Villa. 
woo LD you that Delville I deſcribe : 


Eelieve me, Sir, I will not jibe: 
For who would be fatirical 
Upon a thing fo very mall - 
Lou ſcarce upon the borders enter, 
Before you te at the very centre. 
A ſingle crow can make it night, 
When o'er your farm the takes her flight : 
Yet, in this narrow compaſs, we 
Obſerve a vaſt variety; Ee, 
Both walks, walls, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows and doors, and rooms and ftairs, 
And hills and dales, and woods and fields, 
And hay, and graſs, and corn, it yields; 
All to your haggard brought to cheap in, 
Without the mowing or the reaping : 
A razor, though to fay t I 'm loth, 
Would ſhave you and your meadows both. 
Though ſmall s the farm, yet here 's a houſc 
Full large to entertain a mouſe ; | 
But where a rat is dreaded more 
Than ſavage Caledonian boar; 
For, if it 's enter'd by a rat, 
There is no room to bring a cat, 
A little rivulet ſeems to ſteal 
Down through a thing you cell a vale, 
prom tears adown a wrinkled check, 
ike rain along a blade of leck; 
And this you call your ſweet meander, 
Which might be ſuck d up by a gander, 
Could lic but force his nether bill 
Ts ſcoop the channel of the rill. 
For ſure you d make a mighty clutter, 
Vere it as big as city-gutter. 
Next come l to your kitchen-garden, : 
Mere ent poor meuſc would farę but har in; 


Book IV. 


And round this garden is a walk, 
No longer than a taylor's chalk ; 
Thus I compare what ſpace is in it, 
A ſaail creeps round it in a minute. 
One lettuce makes a ſhift to ſqueeze 
Up through a tuft you call your trees: 
And, once a year, a ſingle roſe 
Peeps from the bud, but never blows ; 
In vain then you expect its bloom! 
It cannot blow for want of room. 

In ſhort, in all your boaſted ſeat, 
There 's nothing but yourſelf that 's great. 


$ 224. Mary the Cook-Matid's Letter to Dr, 
Sheridan. 1723. : 


WII. if cvex I ſaw ſuch another man ſince 
my mother bound my head ! 


You a gentleman! marry come up! I wonder 


Where you were bred. cloth; 

I'm ſure ſuch words do not become a man of your 

[ would not give ſuen language to a dog, faith and 

troth. [ ridan ! 'tis a ſhame 

Yes, you call'd my maſter a knave: fie, Mr. She- 

For a parſon, who ſheuld know better things, to 
come out with ſuch à name. 

K nave in your teeth, Mr. Sheridan! 'tis both a 

ſhame and a fin; fyou and all your kin: 


And the Dean, my maſter, is an honeſter man than 
He has more goodneſs in Ris little finger than you 


have in your whole body : 
My maſter is a perſonable man, and not a ſpindle- 
ſuank'd hoddy-doddy. [ excule, 
And now, whereby I find you would fain make an 
Becauſe my maſter one day, in anger, call'd you 
oofe ; : 
Which, and T am ſure I have been his ſervant four 
years ſince October, 
And he never call'd me worſe than ſweet-heart, 
drunk or ſober : ſto my knowledge, 
Not that I know his reverence was ever concern'd 
Though you and your come-rogues keep him out 
ſo late in your college. [ eat graſs ! 


| You ſay you will eat graſs on his grave: a chriſtian 


Whereby you now confeſs yourſelf to be a goole 
or va ave [die before yc; 

But that s as much as to ſay, that my maſterſhould 

Well, well, that's as God pleaſes; and I don't 
believe that 's a true ſtory: _ 

And ſo ſay I told you fo, and you may go tell my 
maſter, what care I ? [Mary. 

And I don't care who knows it; 'tis all one to 


Every body knows that I love to tell truth, and 


ſhame the devil; [ ſhould be civil. 
I am but a poor ſervant, but I think gentlefolks 
Beſides, you found fault with our victuals one day 
that you was here; [year ; 


I remember it was cn a Tueſday, of all days in the 
And Saunders the man ſays you arc always jeſting 


and mocking : [ſter's ſtocking), 
Mary, ſaid he (one day as I was mending my ma- 


[3 My maſter is ſo fond of that miniſter that keeps 


the ſchool— | 
T ihcught my maſter a wiſe man, but that man 
rakes him a tool. 
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Saunders, 
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Saunders, ſaid I, I would rather than a quart of al 
He would come into our kitchen, and I would pir 
| a diſhclout to his tail. 
And now I muſt go, and get Saunders to direct 
5 this letter; [ ſhe writes better. 
For I write but a ſad ſcraw], but my ſiſter Marger 
Well, bat I muſt run and make the bed, before my 
maſter comes from pray'rs : 
And ſee now, it ſtrikes ten, and I hear him coming 
up ſtairs; { write written hand : 
Whereof I could ſay more to your verſes, if I could 
And fo I remain, in a civil way, your ſervant to 
command. | | MARY. 


: | . 
& 225, Riddles, by Dr. Swift and his Friends, 


written in or about the Year 1724. 


On a Pen. 
JN. youth exalted high in air, 
Or bathing in the waters fair, 
Nature to form me took delight, 
And ciad my body all in white, 
My perſon tall, and ſlender waiſt, 
On either ſide with fringes grac'd ; 
Till me that tyrant man eſpied, 
And dragg'd me from my mother's fide : 
No wonder now I look fo thin; 
The tyrant ftripp'd me to the ſkin : 
My ſkin he flay'd, my hair he cropp'd; 
At head and foot my body Jopp'd : 
And then, with heart more hard than ſtone, 
He pick'd my marrow fromythe bone. 
To vex me more, he ok f freak 
To ſlit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. : 
But, that which wonderful appears, 
I ſpeak to eyes, and not to cars. 
He oft ade n. me in diſguite, 
And makes me tell a thouſand lies: 
To me he chieffy gives in truſt 
To pleaſe his malice or his luſt ; 
From me no ſecret he can hide, 
I fee his vanity and pride: 
And my delight is to expoſe 
His follies to his greateſt foes, 
all languages I can command, 
Vet not a word I underſtand. 
Without my aid, the beſt divine 
In learning would not know a line: 
The lawyer muſt forget his pleading ; 
The ſcholar could not ſhew his reading. 
| Nay, man, my maſter is my ſlave : 
I give command to kill or fave; 
Can grant ten thouſand pounds a year, 
And make a beggar's brat a peer. | 
But, while I thus my life relate, 
T only naſten on my fate. 
My tongue is plack, my mouth is furr'd, 
J hardly now can force a word, 
] die unpitied and forgot, 
And on ſome dunghill left to rot. 


— 


§ 226. On Gold. 


LL-RULING tyrant of the earth, 
„ To vilclt flaves 1 owe my birth, 


Book IV. SENTIMENTAL, LYRICAL, AND LUDICEROUS, 


| 


| 


How is the greateſt monarch bleſt, 
When in my gaudy liv'ry dreſt ! 

No kaughty nymph has pow'r to run 
rom me, or my cmbraces ſhun. - 
Stabb'd to the heart, condemn'd to flame, 
My conſtancy 1s ftill the ſame. 

The favourite meſſenger of Jove, 
And Lemnian God, conſulting ſtrove 
To make me glorious to the hight 

Of mortals, and the gods” delight. 
Soon would their altars' flame expire, 
If I refus'd to lend them fire. 


Im * 


$ 227. On a Corkſcrew. 
Tous I, alas! a priſoner be, 
My trade as, priſoners to ſet free. 

No ſlave his :d's commands obeys 
With ſuch inſinuating ways. 
My genius piercing, ſharp, and bright, 
Wherein the men of wit delight. 
The clergy keep me for their eaſe, 
And turn and wind me as they pleaſe. 
A new and wondrous art I ſhew 
Of raiſing ſpirits from below ;  .. 
In ſcarlet ſome, and ſome in white: 
They rife, walk round, yet never fright. 
In at each mouth the ſpirits paſs, 
Diſtincily ſeen as through a glaſs: 
Oer head and body make a rout, 
And drive at laſt all ſecrets out: 
And ſtill, the more I ſhew my art, 
The more they open ev'ry heart. 

A greater chemitt none than I, 


| Who from materials hard and d 


Have taught men to extract with ſkill 


© | More precious juice than from a ſtill. 


Although 1 'm often out of caſe, 
['m not atham'd to ſhew my face. 
Though at the tahles of the great 
near the ſide - board take my ſeat; 
Yet the plain ſquire, when dinner 's done, 
s never pleas'd till I make one: 
He kindly bids me near him ftand ; 
And often takes me by the hand. 
I twice a day a hunting go; 


| | Nor ever fail to ſeize my foe; 


And, when I have him by the pole, 
drag him upwards from his hole; 
Though ſoine are of ſo ſtubborn kind, 
I'm forc'd to leave a limb behind. 


I hourly wait ſome fatal end; 


For I can break, but ſcorn to bend, 


1 


8 228. 


On a Circle. 


: [ M vp and down, and round about, 
| 


Vet all the world can t find me out. 
Though hundreds have employ'd their leiſure, 


They never yet could find my meaſure. 


lem found almoſt in ev'ry garden, 
Nay, in the compaſs of a farthing. 
Chere 's neither chariot, coach, nor mill, 


an move an inch, except I will, 
8 | $ 229. 


oe 
8 229. On Int. 


1 AM jet- black, as you may fee, 
The ſon of pitch, and glaomy night ; 
Yet all that know me will agree, 

I'm dead except I live in light. 


Sometimes in panegyric high, 
Like lofty Pindar, I can four; 
And raiſe a virgin to the ky, 
Or ſink her to a pocky whore. 


My blood this day is very ſweet, 
eee of a bitter juice; | 

Like milk, tis cricd about rhe ſtregt, 

And ſo applied to different ute. 


Moſt wondrous is my magic pow'r; 

For with one colour | can paint ; 

I '}] make the devil a faint this hour, 
Next make a devil of a faint. 


Through diftant regions I can fly, 
Provide me but with paper wiags ; 

And faiily ſhew a reaſon why 
There ſhould be quarrels among kings. 


And, after all, you il think it odd, 
When learned doctors will diſpute, 


That I ſhould point the word of God, ;_ 


And ſhew whcre they can beſt confute. 


Let lawyers bawl and ſtrain their throats: 
Lis I that mutt the lands convey, 
And ſtrip the clients to their coats, 

Nay, give their very fouls away. 


$ 230. On the Five Senſes. 


A. of us in one you ll find, 
Brethren of a wondrous kind; 
Vet among us all no brother 
Knows one tittle of the other. 
We in frequent councils are, 
And our marks of things declare, 
Where, to us, unknown, a clerk 
Sits, and takes them in the dark. 
He 's the regiſter of all 
In our ken, both great and ſmall; 
By us forms his laws and rules; 
He's our maſtef, we his tools; 
Yet we can with greateſt caſe 
Turn and wind him where we pleaſe. + 
One of us alone can flecp, 
Yct no watch the reſt will keep; 
But the moment that he cloſes, 
Ev'ry brother elſe repoſcs. 
If wine 's boughy, or victuals dreſt, 
One enjoys them for the reſt. 
Pierce us all with wounding ſtccl, 
One for all of us will feel. 5 
Though ten thouſand cannons roar, 
Add to them ten thouſand more, 
Vet but one of us is found 
Who regards the dreadful ſound. 
Do hat is not fit to tell, 
Tue. e s but one of us can ſmell. 
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EXTRACTS, 
| ; $ 231. On an Febe. 
| . 


NEVER ſleeping, ſtill awake, 
Plating moſt when moſt I ſpeak : 
the delight of old and young, 
though 1 ſpeak without a tongue, 
Nought but one thing can confound me, 
Many voices joining round me ; 

Then I fret, and rave, and gabble 
Like the labourers of Babel. 

Now I am a dog or cow, 

{ can bark, or | can low; 

can bleats or I can fing 

Like the warblers of the ſpring. 

Let the love-fick bard complain, 
And 1 mourn the cruel pain 

Let the happy ſwain rejoice, 

And 1 join my helping voice; 

Both are welcome, grief or joy, 
wich either ſport and toy. 

Though a lady, ] am four, 

Drums and trumpets bring me out; 
then I clath, and roar, and rattle, 
Join in all the din of battle. 

Jove, with all his loudeſt thunder, 
When I'm vex'd, can 't keep me under; 
Vet ſo tender is my ear, 

| That the loweſt voice 1 fear. 

Much I dread the courtier's fate, 
When his merit 's out of date; 

For I hate a ſilent breath 

And a whiſper is my death. | 


h = 
$ 232. On a Shade in a Glaſs. 


BY ſomething form d, I nothing am, 
Vet ev'ry thing that you can name; 

In no place have ever been, | 

Vet ev'ry where I may be ſeen; 

[n all things falſe, yet always true, 

I'm ſtill the ſame but ever new. 

Lifeleſs, life's perfect form I wear, 

Can ſhew a noſe, eye, tongue, or ear, 

Vet neither ſmell, ſee, taſte, or hear. 

All ſhapes and features I can boaſt, 

No fleſh, no bones, no blood—no ghoſt : 

All colours, without paint, put on, 

And change like the cameleon. 

{Swiftly I come, and enter there 

Where nct a chink lets in the air; 

Like thought, 1 'm in a moment gone, 

Nor can | ever be alone; a es 

All thiogs on earth I imitate 

Faſter tuan nature can create; 

Sometimes imperial robes 1 wear, 

[ROE in beggar's rags appear; 

A giant now, and ſtraight an elf, 

'm ev'ry one, but ne'er myſelf; 

Ne'er fad, } mourn ; ne'er glad, rejoice ; 

[ move my lips, but want a voice ; 

I acer was born, nor c'er can die: 


Then pr' yt we tell me, what am [ 2 
| ds Em, 


. 
U 
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Never finding full repaſt, 


One of us you 'll find in jet; 
| T' other you may fee in tin, 


If the fifth you ſhould purſue, 


| FROM heaven I fall, though from earth I begin, 


| The fouleſt impreſſions I eaſily take. 


| The mother the daughter, the daughter the mo- 


I'm chiefly unruly when ſtrongeſt confin'd. 


$ 233. On Time. 


EV ER cating; never cloying, 
All devouring, all deftroying, 


Till L eat the world at laſt. 


$ 234. O the Yowels, 
E are little airy creatures, 
All of diff rent voice and features: 
One of us in glaſs is ſer, 


And the fourth a box within; 


It can never fly from you. 


§ 235. On Snow. 


do lady alive can ſhew fuch a ſkin. 
I 'm bright as an angel, and light as a feather, 
But heavy and dark when you ſqueeze me to- 
gether. 
Though candour and truth in my aſpect I bear, 
Yet many poor creatures I help to enſnare. 
Though ſo much of heaven appears ut my make, 


My parent and I produce one another, 


ther. 


8 236. On à Cannon. 
BEGOTTEN, and born, and dying with noiſe, 

The terror of women, and pleaſure of boys, 
Like the ſiction of poets concerning the wind, 


For ſilver and gold I don't trouble my head, 
But all I delight in is pieces of lead; 

Except when I trade with a ſhip or à town, 
Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 

One property more I would have you remark, 
No lady was ever more fond of a ſpark; 

The moment I get one, my foul 's all a-fire, 

And I roar out my joy, and in tranſport expire. 


9237. To Quilca, a Country- Houſe of Dr. Sheridan, 
in no very good Repair, 1725. 


LEFT me thy properties explain : 

A rotten cabin, dropping rain; 
Chimnies with ſcorn rejecting ſinoke; 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedſteads broke. 

ere elements have loſt their uſes : 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces; 
In vain we make poor Sheelah “ toil, 
Lie will not roaſt, nor water boil. 
tough all the valleys, hills, and plains, 
he goddeſs Want in triumph reigns : 
Und her chief officers of ſtate, 
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* 


5 238. The grand Qucſtion debated: Whether 
rack or a Mall- Houſe. 1729. 4" 


care, 


& hand, 
i© I loſe by the houſe what T get by the land; 
But how to diſpoſe of it to the beſt bidder, 
For a barrack $ or malt-houſe, we now m 
© couſider. 


Here I have computed the profit will fall t' us; 
cc grain, 


© A handſome addition for wine and good cheer, 

Three diſhes a day, and three hogſheads a year: 

„ With a dozen large veſſels my vault ſhall be 
„ ſtor d; 

No little ſcrub joint ſhall come on my board; 


To flint me at night to one bottle of wine; 
Nor ſhall I, for his humour; permit you to pur- 
. * Join N 
« A ſtone and a quarter of beef from my ſurloin. 
If I make it a barrack, the crown is my tenant; 
My dear, I have ponder'd again and again on't. 
In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent: 
© Whatever they give me, I muſt be coutent, 
Or join with thi court in every debate; 
And rather than that I would loſe my eſtate.”* 
Thus ended the Knight, Thus began his meek 
wife : 
It muſt and it ſhall be a barrack, my life. 
I 'm grown a mere mopus ; no company comes 
* But arabble of tenants and ruſty dull rums: 
«© With parſons what lady can keep herſelf clean? 


„I 'm all over daub'd when I fit by the Dean: 


But if you will give us a barrack, my dear, 

© The Captain, I'm ſure, will always come here; 

then ſhall not value his Deanſhip a ſtraw, ' 

„ For the Captain; I warrant, will keep him in 
«awe; | "Sg 

Or, ſhould he pretend to be briſk and alert, 

« Will tell him that Chaplains ſhould not be ſo 


« pert; 


© pray rs, 


„And not among ladies to give themſelves airs.” 


Thus argued my Lady; but argued in vain; ** 
The Knight his opinion refolv'd to maintain. 
But Hannah C, who liſten'd to all that was paſt, 
And could not endure fo vulgar a taſte, ' *” 
As ſoon as her Ladyſhip calſd to be dreſt, 


Neth, Dirt, and Theft, around her wait. 


The name of an Iriſh ſervant. 


Cried, “ Madam, why ſurely my maſter s poſ- 
s (eſt, | 3% 8 2002} =» 


+ Sir Arthur Acheſon; at whoſe ſeat this wes widens 8 a4 


1 A large old houſe, two miles from Sir Arthur's ſeat. | 
\ The army in Ireland is lodged in ſtrong buildings over the whole kingdom, called barracks. 


A cant word in Ireland for a poor country clergyman. _ 1 My lady's waitipg-Woman. 
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Hamilton's Bawn Jhould be turned into a Bar- 


"PHVS ſpoke to my Lady the Knight + full of 


Let me have your advice in a weighty affair: 
I his Hamilton's bawn , whilſt it Ricks on mx 


<« Firſt let me ſuppoſe I make ita malt-houſe, * 
« There 's nine hundred pounds for labour and 


I inereaſe it to twelve, ſo three hundred remain; 


And you and the Dean no more ſhall combine 


That men of his coat ſhould be minding their 


— 
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892 
Sir Arthur the maltſter! how fine it will 
„ ſound! | 


« I'd rather the bawn were ſank under ground. 
<< But, madam, I gueſs d there would never come 


a . 
% When I ſaw him fo often with Darby“ and 
Wood. 
% And now my dream's out; for I was a-dream'd 
That I ſaw a huge rat—O dear, how I ſcream'd 
« And after, methought, I had loſt my new ſhoes; 
% And Molly, ſhe ſaid I ſhovid hear ſome ill news. 
„ Dear madam, had you but the ſpirit to teaſe, 
« You might have a barrack whenever you pleaſe : 
« And, madam, I always believ'd you fo ſtout, 
. That for twenty denials you would not give out. 
« Tf I had a huſband like him, I prvicn, 
« Till he gave me my will, 1 would give him no 
«reſts ro 
c And, rather than come in the ſame pair of ſheets 
% With ſuch a crofs man, I would lic in the ſticets: 
« But, madam, I beg you, contrive and invent, 


ELEGANT EXTRAC TS, 


Book IVi 
© See now comes the Captain, all daub'd with 
« gold lace ; h 
« la! the ſweet gentleman ! look in his face; 
And ſee how he rides like a lord of the land, 
+ With the fine flaming ſword that he holds in 
« his hand; 
And his horſe, the dear creter, it prances and rears; 
„With ribbons in knors at its tail and its cars: 
At laſt comes the troop, by the word of com- 
© mand, | 
«© Drawn up in our court; when tlie Captain cries, 
> STAND! | 
*« Your Ladyſhip lifts up the ſaſh to be ſeen 
For ſure I have dend you but like a queen), 
+ The Captain, ts ſhew he is proud of the favour, 
& Pooks up to your window, and cocks up his 
© beaver | 
(His beaver is cock'd ; pray, madam, mark that, 
For a Captain of horſe never takes off his hat, 
„ Becaule he has never a hand that is idle; 
& For the right holds the ſword, and the left holds 


Aud worry him out till he gives his conſent. 
% Dear madam, whene'er of a barrack I think, 
% An' I were to be hang'd, | can t flecp a wink: 

For if a new crotchet comes into my brain, 

& J can t get it out, though I never ſo fain. 

« I fancy alrcady a barrack contriv'd 

& Ar Hamilton's bawa, and the troop is arriv'd 

“ Of this to be ſure Sir Arthur has warning, 

« And waits on rhe Captain betimes the next 
morning. 5 | 

« Now fee, when they meet, how their honours 
«© behave: 


Noble Captain, your ſervant.” — “ Sir Arthur, 


« your ſlave; 
« You honour me mu 
„% minc.— 


4 Twas a {ad rainy night. —“ But the morning 


« is une. 


= Pray how does my Lady? — My wife's at y our 


75 


| « ſervice. 
« I think I have ſcen her picture by Jervas.” — 


„ Good-morrow, good Captain. LI Il wait on you 


4 down. ** 


& You ſhan t tir a foot.” —* You Il think me a 


&« clown, 


«For all the world, Captain.” —* Nothalf an inch 


&« farther.” 


% You muſt be obey d! —“ Your ſervant, Sir 


„ Arthur! 
% My humble reſpects to my Lady unknown.” 
hope you will uſe my houſe as your own." 


Go bring me my {mock, and leave off your 


< prate, 


& Thou haſt certainly gotten a cup in thy pate. 
4 Pray, madam, be quiet; what was it | ſaid + 
«© You had like to have put it quite out of my head, 


% Next day, to be ſure, the Captain will come, 


4 At the head of his troops with trumpet and drum And 
% Now; madam, obſerve how he marches in ſtate : 
« The man with the kettle- druins enters the gate; 
ters follow, 


« Dub, dub; adub, dub. The tru 


Yes The honour is} 


te the bridle} : 

Then flouriſhes thrice his ſword in the air, 

As a compliment due to a lady fo fair 

„(How I tremble to think of the blood it hath 

« ſpilt!); 

Then he ak the point, and Kiſſes the 

« hitr. 

& Your Ladyfſhip ſmiles, and thvs vou begin: 

Pray, Captain, be pleas'd to alight and walk 

4. in. N 

The Captain ſalutes you with congee profound, 

And your Ladyſhip curtſies half way to the 
ground. | 

« Kit, ran to your maſter, and bid him come 

to us: 

I'm ſure he'll be proud of the honour you do us, 

„And, Captain, you'll do us the favour to ſtay 

And take a ſhort dinner here with us to-day ? 

VM ou're heartily welcome : but as for good checr, 

„ You come in the very worſt time of the year; 

If I had expected fo worthy a gueſt— | 

„Lord madam ! your lady ſhip ſure is in jeſt: 

+ You banter me, madam, the Kingdom muf 


© grant—"! 
© You KF ny Captain, are ſo complaiſant!“ 
« Hiſt, huffv, 1 think I hear ſomebody coming— 
No, madam, tis only Sir Arthur a-humming, 
© To ſhorten my tale (for I hate a long ſtory), 
+ The Captain at dinner appears ia his glory; 
„The Dran and the Doctorꝶ have humbled ther 
&« pride, ; 
For tl. e Captaia's entreated to fit by your fide: 
And, becauſe he's their betters, you carve fi 
him firſt ; . 
The Parſons for envy are ready to burſt, 
© The ſervants amazed are ſcarce ever able 
To keep off their eyes, asthey wait at the tabic 
olly and I have thruſt in our noſe 


To peep at the Captain in all his fine c/o e. 
„% Dear madam, be ſure he 's a fine-{poken man 
Po but hear on the Clergy how glib his tongs 


« Tantara, tantara ; while all the boys halloo. 
Tes of Sir Arjhur's managers. 


„ ran-” 


+ Dr. Jiany, a clergyman in the neighbourþood. 
| * All 


And 
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„How could theſe chimeras get into your 


& brains? 

„ Come hither, and take this old gown for your 
« pains, : 

« But the Dean, if this ſecret ſhould come to his 
« ears ; 

„Will never have done with his jibes and his 
„ Jeers : 


For your life; not a word of the matter, I 
« charge ye: * | 
Give me but a barrack, a fig for the clergy.” 


239. On the Death of Dr. Swift. Occafioned 
by reading the following Maxim in Rochefoucault, 
© Dans Jadverſitè de nos meilleurs amis, nous 
ron vans toujours quelque choſe qui ne nous 
% deplaift pas.” 

<< In the adverſity of our beſt friends, we always find fomethint that 
** doth not diſpleaſe us.“ 


Wa 


AS Rochefoucault his maxims drew 


From nature, I believe them true 
They argue no corrupted mind 
In him; the fault is in mankind. 
This maxim more than all the reſt 
Is thought too baſe for human breaft : 
In all diſtreſſes of our friends, 
Vie firſt conſult our private ends; 
«© While nature, Kindly bent to caſe us, 
Points out ſome circumſtance to pleaſe us.“ 
If this perhaps your patience move, 


| Let reaſon and experience prove. 


We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals rais'd above our ſize. 
W ho would not at a crowded ſhow 


Stand high himſelf, keep others low? 


I love my friend as well as you : 

But why ſnould he obſtruct my view? 
Then let me have the higher poſt; 
Suppoſe it but an inch at moſt. 


If in a battle you ſhould find 


One, whom you love of all mankind, 
Had ſome heroic action done, 
A champion kilPd, or trophy won; 
Rather than thus be over-topt, 
Would you not wiſh his laurels cropt ? 
Dear honeſt Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without: 
How patiently you hear him groan! 
How glad the caſe is not your own ! 
What poet would not grieve to ſee 
His brother write as well as he? 
Bur, rather than they ſhould excel, 
Would wiſh his rivals all in hell. 
Her end when emulation miſſes, 
She turns to envy, ſtings, and hiſſes: 
The ſtrongeſt friendihip yields to pride, 
Unlets the odds be-on our fide. 
Vain human kind! fantaſtic race! 
Thy various follies who can trace? 


b « And, madafn,'” ſays he, © if ſuch dinners you 
«> give, > 
| « You'll W er want for Parſons as long as you live. 
| « | ne'er knew a Parfon without a good noſe; 
in « But the Devil's as welcome wherever he goes: 
« G—d—n me! they bid us reform and repent, 
55 „gut, z—ds ! by their looks they never keep 
„ 
n- « Miſter Curate, for all your grave looks, I'm 
afraid | 
es, * You caſt a ſheep's eye on her ladyſhip's maid : 
« [ with ſhe would lend you her pretty white hand 
In mending your caſfock, and ſmoothing your 
n). | © band | 
urs « (For the Dean was ſo ſhabby, and Iqok d like a 
ls 66 ninny, ; 
© That the Captain ſuppos d he was curate to 
aaty « Jinny). | 
252 © Whenever you ſee a caſſock and gown, 
« A hundred to one but it covers a clown, 
olds « Obſerve how a Parſon comes into a room; 
| © G—d—n me! he hobbles as bad as my groom : 
, « Aſcollard, when juſt from his college broke looſe, 
Can hardly tell how to cry 50 to a goole : 
hath « Your * Nowveds, and Bluturks, and Omurs, and 
« ſtuff, | | 
s the « By G—; they dou't ſignify this pinch of ſnuff; 
“To give a young gentleman right education, 
hy The army's the only good ſchool in the nation: 
walk % My ſchoolmaſter cail'd me a dunce and a fool, 
« But at cuffs I was always the cock of the 
und, „ {choal ; 
0 the I never could take to my book for the blood 
« 0 me, 
cone Bt « And the puppy confeſs'd he expected no good 
* & or; 7, | 
ao "= He caught me one morning coquetting his wife, 
o fla * But he maul'd me, I ne er was ſo maul'd in my 
day ? « he: 
chiecrs © $01 took to the road; and what 's very odd, 
yealy The firſt man I robb'd was a Parſon, by G—. 
k « Now, madam, you'll think it a ſtrange thing to 
, jeſt: ; as fav, 
n muß «© But the fight of a book makes me fick to this 
4 « day.” | 
THES Never = I was born did I hear ſo much 
ug 40 wit; | 
* And, madam, I laugh'd till I thought I ſhould 
OTY Jy « ſplit, 
lory 5 WF *Sothen Ks look'd ſcornful, and ſniftat the Dean, 
led the! As who ſhould ſay, Now, am I Rinny and lean ? 
Je: But he durſt hot ſo much as once open his lips, 
ur f 10 % And the Doctor was plaguily down in the 
carve i" % hips,” 
Thus mercileſs Hannah ran on in her talk, 
rſt, Till the heard the Dean call, « Will your Lady- 
le Me «ſhip walk?“ | | 
he tabeſſ Ber Lady ſnip anſwers, © I'm juſt coming down: 
joſe Then turning to Hannah, and forcing a frown, 
clo tr. Although it was plain in her heart ſhe was glad, 
en mam Cned—“ Hufly, why ſure the wench is gone 
115 tongs | „% mad! | 


ob. | 


* Ovids, Plutarchs, Homers. 


Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, | 
Their empire in our hearts divides. 5 


3E 4 


- 
222 „„ 
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Gire others riches, pow'r, and ſtation, 

*Tis all to me an uſurpation. 

I have no title to aſpire; 

' Yer, when you fiak, I ſeem the higher. 
In Pope I cannot read a line, | 
Bur with a hgh I wiſh it mine: 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More ſenſe than I can do in fix, 

It gives me ſuch a jealous fit. 

I cry, Pox take him, and his wit!“ 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay, 

In my own humorous biting way. 
Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

Which I was born to introduce, 
Refin'd it firſt, and ſhew'd its uſe. 

St. John, as well as Pulrtency, knows 
That I had ſome repute for proſe; 

And, till they drove me ont of date, 
Could maul a miniſter of tate. 

Ik they have mortified my pride, 

And made me throw my pen afide; 


Book IV. 


« He 's older than he would be reckon'd, 
% And well remembers Charles the Second. 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine; 
And that, 1 doubt, is no good ſign. 
„His ſtomach too b gins to fail? 
« Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and hale; 
„ But now he 's quite another thing: 
„ I wiſh he may hold out till ſpring!“ 
They hug themſelves, and reaſon thus: 
It is not yet fo bad with us!” 

In ſuch a cafe, they taik intropes, 
And by their fears expreſs their hopes. 
Some great misfortune to portend, 
No enem can match a friend. 
With all the kindneſs they profeſs, 
The merit of a lucky gueſs 
( When daily how-d'ye's come of courſe, 
And ſervants anſwer, ** Worfe and worle !”) 
Would pleaſe them better, than to tell 
That,“ God be prais d, the Dean is well.“ 
Then he, who propheſied the beſt, 


„ 


; Approves his foreſight to the reſt: 


If with ſuch talents Heaven hath bleſb'd 'em, vou know I always fear'd the worſt, 
Have I not reaſon to deteſt em? And often told you ſoar firſt.“ 
To all my foes, dear Fortune, ſend Need rather chooſe that I ſhould die, 


Thy gifts, but never to my friend: Than his predictions prove a lie. 


J tamely can endure the firſt; | 
But this with envy makes me burſt. 
Thus much may ſerve by way of proem , 
Pracced we therc re tv our poem. 
The time is not remote, when 1 
Muſt by the ceurſe of nature dic; 
When, I foreſee, my ſpecial friends 
Will try to find their private ends: 
And, though tis hardly undertiood 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Vet thus, methinke, [| hear them (pe: k : 
See how the Dean begins to bre-k | 
Poor gentlemar, he droops apace ! 
« You plainly find itin his face. 
That old vertigo in his head 
« Will never leave him till hes cad. 
46 Beſides, his memory decays: | 
« HerecolleCts not what he ſays: 
« He cannot call his friends to mind; 
« Forgets the place where !aft he din d; 
« Plics you with ftories o'er and o'er; 
« He told them fifry times before. 
How does he fancy we can fit 
To hear his out-of-faſhion wit? 
But he takes up with veunper folks, 
W ho for his wine will bear his jokes. 
Faith] he muſt make his ſtories ſhorter, 
Or change his comrades once a quarter ; 
In half the time he talks them round, 
There muſt another ſet be found. 
« For he 's paſt his prime : 
« He 9 5 find a rhime; 
« His fire is gut, his wit decay 'd, 
His fancy ſunk, his Muſe a jade. 
& d have him throw away his pen; 
* But there 's no talking to ſome men!“ 
And then their tenderneſs appears 
By adding largely to my years: 
4 6 


30 


Not one foretels I ſhall recover; 
But all agree to give me over. 

Vet, ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain 
ſuſt in the parts where I complain; 


| [Tow many a meſſage would he ſend ! 
| What hearty pray'rs that I ſhould mend 
| Inquire what regimen I kept; 


What gave me cafe, and how I ſlept! 
Ard more lament when I was dear, 
"han all the fniv'lers round my bed. 
My good companions, never fear; 


! for though you may miſtake a year, 
; Though your prognoſtics run tuo fan, 


They muſt be verified at laſt, 


| 
| ' Behold the fatal day arrive 


! © How is the Dean: —“ He s juſt alive.” 

' Now the departing pray'r is read; 

| He hardly breathes—the Dean is dead! 

Before the patliny-bell begun, 

Ihe news through half the rown is run. 

| © 07 may weall for death prepare 

++ What has he left? and who 's his heir? 

85 know no more than what the news is; 

Tiis all bequeath'd to public ufes. 3 

To public uſes! there s a M him! 

MWhat had the public done for him? 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride ! 

© He gave it all—but firſt he died. 

And had the Dean, in all the vation, 

No wörthy friend, no poor relation? 

So ready to do ſtrangers good, 

++ Forgetting his own tleſh and blood!“ 

Now Grub-ftreet wits are all employ'd 3 

With elegies the town is cloy'd : | 
Some paragraph in every paper, 

To curſe the Dean, or bleſs the Drapier. 
The doctors, tender of their fame, REN 
Wiſcly on me lay all the blame, 


— 


: 


« Wy 
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„We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice; 
gut he would never take advice. 

„ Had he been rul'd, for aught appears, 

« He might have hv'd th-le twenty vears. 

« For, when we open'd bim, we found 

« That all his vital parts were ſoun!.“ 

From Dublin ſoon to London fpread, 

'Tis told at court, The Dean is dead.” 

And Lady Suffolk *, in the ſpleen, 

Runs laughing up to tell the Queen. 

The Queen, 10 gracious, mild, and good, 

Cries, ** Is he gone? 'tis time he thou d. 

. He 's dead, you ſay? then let him rot; 

„ 'm glad the medals + were forgot. 

« [ promis'd him, | own ; but when? 

« only was the Princeſs then: : 

gut new, as conſort of the King, 

„% Mou know, 'tis quite another thing.“ 

Now Chartres, at Sir Robert's le-:ce, 

Teils, with a ſncer, the tidings heavy: 

« Why, if he died without his ſhoes,” 

Cries Bob,“ I 'm ſorry for the news: 

« O were the wretch but living ſtill, 
And in his place my good friend Will! 
« Or had a mitre on his head, | 
« Provided Rolinghroke were dead 

Now Curl his hop from rubgiſh drains: 
Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains! 
And ther, to make them pals the glibber, . 
Revis'd by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber. 
He l treat me as he does my betters, 
Publiſh my will, my lite, my letters; 
Revive the libels born to die, 

Which Pope mult bear as well as J. 
Here ſhift the ſcene, to reprefent 
How thofe I Jove my death lament. 
Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arburhaot a day. 
St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 
The reft will give a thrug, and cry, 
„'m forry—burt we all mutt die!“ 
Indifference, clad in Wifdom's guiſe, 
All fartitude' of mind ſupphes : 
For how can ſtony bowels melt 
In thoſe who never pity felr? 
When we are laſh'd. rhey kits the rod, 
Reſigning to the will of God. 

The fools, my juniors by a year, 

Are tortur'd with f 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death . to ſtand between: 

The ſcreen removꝰ 

They mourn for me withont diſſembling. 

My female friends, whoſe render hearts 
Have better learn'd to act their parts, 

Receive the news in doleful dumps: 
The Dean is dead: (pray, what is trumps ?) 
„Then, Lord have mercy on his ſoul ! 

% (Ladies, I 'll venture for the vole), 


q” 


ſpenſe and fear; 


„their hearts are trembling : 


*« (I wiſh | knew what king to call), 

+ Madam, your huſband will attend 

+ The funeral of ſo good a friend? 
No, Madam, tis a ſhocking fight; 
And he's engag d ro-morrow night: 

'+ My Lady Club will take it ill 

„„It he ſhould fail her at quadrilte; | 
+ He lov'd the Dean—(T lead a heart) 


'« His time was come; he ran his race; 
e hope he 's in a better place.” 


No lots more caly to ſupply. 

One vear 15 paſt—a different ſcene ! 
vo farther mention of the Dean; 

Who now, alas! no more is miſs'd, 
han if he never did exift. 

| Wheie 's now the favourite of Apollo? 
Departed—and his works muſt follow; 
Muit undergo the common fate; 

lis kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country *ſquire to Lintot goes, 
Inquires for Swift in verſe and proſe. 
Says Lintot, © I have heard the name; 
„lle died a year ago?” —* The ſame,” 
tle ſearches all the ſhop in vain. | 
Bir, you may find them in Puck- lane: 
[ teat them with a load of books, 
Laſt Monday, to the paſtry-cook's. 
To fancy they could live a year! 

I tind you 're but a ſtranger here. 
The Dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 
His way of writing now 1s paſt: F 
The town has got a better taſte. 

| keep no antiquated ſtuff; 

But ſpick and ſpan I have enough. 


— 


This ode you never vet have ſeen, 

By Stephen Duck, upon the Queen, 

Then here 's a letter finely penn'd 

+* Againſt the Craftſman and his friend: 

It clearly qhews that all reflection 

On miniſters. 1s diſaffection. | 
Next, here 's Sir Robert's vindication, 
And Mr. Henley's laſt oration. 

The hawhkers have not got them yet: 

' Your Honour pleaſe to buy a fer? 


Is read by every politician: 


You never met a thing ſo ſmart 

The courtiers have them all by heart: 
Thoſe maids of honour who can read 
Are taught to uſe them for their creed 
The reverend author's good intention 


* Mrs, Howard, at one time a favourite with the Dean. 1 3 3 
+ Which the Dean in vain expected in return for a ſmall preſent he had ſent to the Princeſs. 


4 Wolſtop is here confounded with Wollaſton. 


3 F 


3 


Six Dears, they ſay, muſt bear the pall: 


© Butdemeſt fiiepds, they ſay, muſt part. 


Pray do but give me leave to ſhew em: 
Here's Colley Cibber's birth-day poem. 


The country-members, when in town, 
Lo all their boroughs ſend them down: * 


+. Hath been rewarded with a penſion þ: | 


30g 


Why do we grieve that friends ſhould die? 


„ 


„Here 's Woltton's tracts, the twelfth edition 


=; 


- 


FI. 
* 
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« He doth an honour to his gown, 

% By bravely running prieftcraft down: 

4 He ſhews, as ſurc as God 's in Glyuceſter, 

« ThatMoſes was a grand impoſtor; 

46 That all his miracles were chea:s, 

% Perfo:m'd as jugglers do their feats. 

« The church had never ſuch a writer; 

« A ſhame he hath not got a mitre! 
Suppoſe me dead; and then ſuppoſe 

A club aſſembled at the Roſe; 

Where, from diſcourſe of this and thar, 

I grow the ſubject of their chat. 

And while they tofs my name about, 

Wich fayour ſome, and ſome without; 

One, quite indifferent in the cauſe, 

Mr character impartial draws : 

The Dear) if we belicve report, 

% Was never ill Nreiv'd at court. 

% Although iromica:ly grave, 

He ſham d the fool, and laſn'd the knave; 

4 To ſteal a hint was never known, | 

But what he writ was all his own,” 
& Sir, I bave heard another ſtory: 

&« He was a moſt confounded Tory; 

& And grew, or he is much belied, 

« Extremely dull before he died. 

Can we the Drapier then forget? 

4 Ts not our nation in his debt? 


% *T'was he that writ the Drapier's Letters!“ 


« He ſhould have left them for his betters; 
© We had a hundred abler men, a 
Nor need depend upon his pen. 
« Say what you will about his readin 
«© You never can defend bis breeding; 
& Who, in his ſatires running riot, 
4% Could never leave the world in quict; 
% Attacking, when he took the whim, 
& Court, city, camp—al! one to him. 
« But why ſhould he, except he ſlobber'd, 
% Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert, 
& Whoſe counſels aid the ſovereign pow'r 
&« To fave the nation every hour ? 
What ſcenes of evil he unravels 
& In fatires, libels, lying travels: 
% Not ſparing his own clergy cloth; 
« But cats into it, like a moth N 
Perhaps I may allow the Dean 
« Had too much ſatire in his vein, 
And ſeem d determin d not to ſtarve it, 
& Becauſe no age could more deſerve it. 
& Yet malice never was his aim; | 
« He laſh'd the vice, but ſpar'd the name. 
* No individual could reſent, 
% Where thouſands equally vere meant: 
His fatire points at no defect 
& But what all mortals may correct; 
For he abhorr'd the ſenſeleſo tiibe 
« Who call it humour when they jibe: 
He jpar'd a hump, or crooked noſe, 
* Whoſe owners ſet not up for beaux. 
« True genuine dulnefs mov'd his pity, 
« Unleſs it offer'd to be witty. | 
* Thoſe who their ignorance Eonfeſs'd, 
le ne er offended with a jeſt; 


EXTRACTS, 


: 
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Rut laugh'd to hear an idiot quote 
A verſe from Horace learn'd by rote. 
Vice, if it e'er can be abaſh'd, 
Nluſt be or ridicul'd or laſh'd, 
If yqu reſent it, who 's to blame? 
He neither knows you, nor your name. 
„ Should vice expect to "ſcape rebuke, 
+ Becauſe its owner is a duke ? 
*« His friendſhips, ill to few confin'd, 
Were always of the middling kind; 
No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 
** Who fain would paſs for lords indeed: 
Where titles give no right or pow'r, 
And peerage is a wither'd flow'r; 
He would have deem'd it a diſgrace, 
Af ſuch a wretch had known his face. 
On rural *ſquires, that kingdom's bane, 
He vented oft his wrath in yain. 5 
ens {quires to market brought; 
* Who fell their ſouls and **** for nought ; 
„% The **## 90 joyful back, 0 
& To rob the „ their tenants rack, 
« Go ſnacks with ***** juſtices, 
« And keep the peace to pick up fees: 
In every job to have a ſhare, 
A gaol or turnpike to repair; 
% And turn ****#** to public roads 
* Commodious to their own abodes. 

He never thought an honour dove him, 
© Becauſe a peer was proud toown him; 
«* Would rather flip aſide, and chooſe 
* To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes ; | 
„And ſcorn the tools with ſtars and garters, 


So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. 


* He never courted men in ſtation, 

No perſons held in admiration; 

Of no man's greatneſs was afraid, 

** Becauſe he ſought for no man's aid. 

'* Though truſted long in great affairs, 

He gave himſelf no haughty airs; 

** Without regarding private ends, 

0 Spent all his credit for his friends: 

And only choſe the wiſe and good; 

No flatterers, no allies in blood: 

Fut ſuccour'd virtue in diſtreſs, 

And ſeldom fail'd of good ſucceſs; 

As numbers in their hearts muſt owr, 

Who, but for him, had been unknown. 

'« He kept with princes due decorum; 

Vet never ſtood in aue before em. 

He follaw'd David's leſſon juſt ; 

In princes never put his truſt; 

* And, would you'make him truly four, 

*« Provoke him with a flavein pow'r. 

Phe Iriſh ſenate if you nam'd, 

„With what impatience he declaim'd ! 
Fair LiBERTY was all his cry, 

For her he ſtood prepar d to die 

For her he boldly ſtood alone; 

For her he oft expos'd his own, 

*« Two kingdoms, juſt as faction led, 

Had ſet a price upon his head; 


1 Bur not a traitor could be found, 


* To {ll him for fix hundred pound. Ve 


1 
5 


Had 
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« Had he but ſpar'd his tongue and pen 
« He might have roſe like other men: 
« But pow'r was never in his thought, 
« And wealth he valued not @ groat : 
« Ingratitude he often found, 


„And pitied thoſe who meant the wound: 


« But kept the tenor of his mind, 

To merit well of human- Kind: 

«© Nor made a facritice of thoſe 

„% Who ſtill were true, to pleaſe his faes. 
„% He labour'd many a fruitleſs hour, 

„ To reconcile his friends in pow'r 

„% Saw miſchief by a faction brewing, 

„% While th v purſued each others ruin. 
* Bur, finding vain was all his care, 

« He left the court in mere deſpair. 


46% And, O! how fhort are human ſchemes! 


« Hereended all our golden dreams. 

& What St. John's ſcill in ſtate affairs, 

« What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cates, 

« To fave their finking country lent, 

© Was all deſtroy'd by one event. 

+ Too ſoon that precious life was ended, 

On which alone our weal depended, 

When vp a dangerous faction ſtarts, 

* With wrath and vengeance in their hearts; 

„ By folemn league and covenant hound, 

« To ruin, flaughter, and confound ; 

« To turn religion to a fable, 

« And make the government a Babel; 

&« Pervert the laws, diſgrace the gown, 

« Corrupt the ſenate, rob the crown; 

% To facrifice Old England's glory, 

„ And make her infamous in ſtory: 

* When ſuch a tempeſt {hook the land, 

„% How could unguarded Virtue ſtand ? 
„With horror, grief, deſpair, the Dean 


« Reheld the dire deitructive ſcene : 


4% His friends in cxile, or the Tower, 

« Himſelf within the trown of power; 

„ Purſucd by bafe-invenom'd pens, 

%% Far to the land of { and fens 

„A ſervile race in folly nurſt, 

« Who truckle moſt when treated worſt. 
* By innocence and reſolution, 


#* He vore continual perſecution 


+ While numbers to preferment roſe, 
„% Whoſe merit was to be his foes; 
* When ev'n his own familiar friends, 
Intent upon their private ends, 
Like renegadoes now he fcels 
« Againft him. lifting vp their heels. 

„% The Dean did, by his pen, defeat 
“ An infamous deſtructive cheat; 
« Taught fools their intereſt how to know, 
And gave them arms to ward the blow. 
+ Envy hath own'd it was his doing, 
To fave that hapleſs land from ruin; 


While they who at the ſteerage ſtood, 


« And reap'd the profit, ſought his blood. 
To ſave them from their evil fate, 
* In him was held a crime of ſtate. 


A wicked monſter on the bench, 


'* Whoſe fury blood could never quench; 
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Az vile and profligate a villain, 

As modern Scrogys, or old Treflilian ; 
Who long all juſtice had diſcarded, 
Nor fear'd he God, nor man regarded 3 


Void on the Dean his rage to vent, 


Andmake bim of his zeal repent. | 

But Heaven his innocence defends, 

The grateful people ſtand his friends: 

Not ſtrains of law, nor judge's frown, 

Nor topics brought to pleaſe the crowp, 
Nor witneſs hir'd, nor j e pick d, 

Prevail to bring him in convict, 

In exile, with a ſteady heart 

He ſpent his life's declining part; 

Where folly, pride, and faction ſway, 
Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay.” 
„Alas, poor Dean! his only ſcope 

Was to he held a mifanthrope : 

This into general odium drew him; | 
Which if he 1jk'd, much good may t do him. 
His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 

But difcontent againſt the times: 

For, had we made him timely offers 

To raiſe his poſt, or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
Like other brethren of his gown; 

For party he would ſearce have bled :z— 

Il fay no more—becauſe he 's dead. 

What writings has he left behind?“ 

„] hear they re of a different kind; 

A few in verſe, but moſt in proſe.” 

© Some high-flown pamphlets, I ſuppoſe: 
All ſcribbled in the worſt of times, 

To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes ; 
To praiſe Queen Anne; nay more, defend her, 
As never favouring the Pretender: | 
Or libels yet conceal'd from fight, 
Againſt the court to ſhew his ſpite; 


+ Perhaps his travels, part the tlürd; 


A lie at every ſecond word 

Offenfive to a loyal car; 

But not one ſermon, you may ſwear,” 
„He knew an hundred pleaſing ſtories, 
With all the turns of Whigs and Tories : 
Was cheerful to his dying day; 

And friends would Jet him have his way. 
„% As for his works in verſe or proſe, 

I own myſelf no judge of thoſe. | 
Nor can [ tel] what critics thought them ; 
But this I know, all people bought them, 
As with a moral view deſign'd * 
To pleaſe and to reform mankind : 


And, if he often miſs'd his aim, | } 


The world muſt own it, to their ſhame, 


The praiſe 3s his, and theirs the blame. 
He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a houſe for fools and mad; 
To ſhew, by one fatiric touch, 

No nation wanted it ſo much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 
I wiſh it toon may have a better. 

And, ſince you dread no farther laſhes, 
Methinks you may forgive his aſhes."*, _ 
C | $ 24% 
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Accu the man whom fate ordaius, in ſpite, 


And cruel parents teach, to read and write! 
What need of letters? Wherefore ſhould we ſpell: 
Why write our names? A mark will do as well. 

Much are the precious hours of youth miſpent, 
In climbing Learning's rugged ſtecp aicent , 


When tothe top the bold advent'rer 's got, 


He reigns, vain monarch, o'er a barren ſpot, 
” . 7 * 
Whilſt, in che vale of Ignorance below, 
Folly and Vice to rank luxuriance g; ow ; 
Honours and wealth pour in on cv ry fide, 
And proud Preferment rolls her golden tide. 
Oer crabbed authors life's gay prime to waſte, 
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play'd, | 
And wonder'd at the work herſelf had made? 
s this the land, where, mindful of her charge 
and office high, fair Freedom walk'd at large; 
Where, finding in our laws a ſure defence, 
She mock'd at all reſtraints, but thoſe of Seuſe; 
Where, Health and Honour frrooping by her 
ſide, 
She ſpread her ſacred empire far and wide; 
Pointed the way Affliction to beguile, 


To cramp wild genius in the chains of taſte; 
To bear the ſlaviſh drudgery uf ſchools, 
And tamely ſtoop to. ev ry pedant's rules; 
For ſeven long years debarr'd of lib ral caſe, 
To plod in college trammels to degrees; 


Beneath the weight of ſolemn toys to groan, 


Sleep over books, and leave mankind unknown; 


: 


I 


And bade the face of Sorrow wear a ſmile ; 


| Bade thoſe who dare obey the gen'rous call | 
| Enjoy her bleſſings, which God meant for all 2 


ls this the land, where, in ſome tyrant's reign, 


When a wear, wicked Miniflerial train, 
The tools of pow'r, the flaves of int'reft, plann'd 


Their country's ruin, and with bribes unmann'd 


Thoſe wretches who, ordain'd in Freedom's cauſe, 
Gave up our liberties, and ſold our laws ; 
When Pow'r was taught by Meanneſs where to go, 


To praiſe each ſenior bluckhtead's thread-bare tale, or dar ꝗ to love the virtue of a foe; , 


And laugh till reaſon bluſh, and ſpirits fail, 
Manhood with vile ſubmiſſion to diſgrace, 
And cap the fool, whoſe merit is his place; 
Vice-chancellors, whoſe knowledge is but ſmall, 
And Chanceilors, who nothing know at all; 
III brook'd the g:n'rous ſpirit, in thoſe days 
When Learning was the certain road to praiſe, 
When Nobl-s, with a love of ſcience blefs'd, 
Approv'd in others what themſelves poſſeſs d. 


But now, when Dulneſs rears aloft her throne, 


When lordly vaſſals her wide empire own ; 
When Wit, ſeduc'd by Envy, ſtarts aſide, 
And baſely leagues with Ignorance and P: ide, 


When, like a lep'rous plague, from the foul head 
To the foul heart her fores Corruption ſpread; 
Her iron arm when ſtern Oppreſſion rear'd, 
And Virtue, from her broad baſe ſhaken, fear'd 
The ſcourge of Vice; when, impotent and vain, 
Poor Freedom bow'd the neck to Slav'ry's chain; 
Is this the land, where, in thoſe worſt of times, 


The hardy Poet rais'd his honeſt rhymes 


To dread rebuke, and bade controlment ſpeak 
In guilty bluſkes on the villain's cheek ; 

Bade Pow'r turn pale, kept mighty rogues in awe, 
And made them fear the Muſe who fear'd not Law? 


How do I laugh, when men of narrow ſouls, 


* . ! 7 ? 7 1 % 1 7 ? = 
What now ſhould tempt us, by falſe hopes milled, | Wham fol.y guides and prejudice contioulo; 


Learning's unfaſhionable paths to rre:d ; 
To bear thoſe labours which our fathers bore, 


That crown with-held which they in triumpl. 


Wore ? 


When with much pains this boaſedLearning ” 


Ot, a 

Tis in ont to thoſe who have it not. 

In ſome it cauſes hate, in others fear, 

Inſtructs our foes to rail, our friends to facer. 

With prudent haſte the worldly- minded fool 

Forgets the little which he learn'd at ſcliool; 

The Elder Brother, to vaſi fortunes born, 

Looks on all ſcience with an eve of fco:n ; 

Dependent.brethren the fame features wear, 

And younger ſons are ſtupid as rhe Heir. 

In Senates, at the Bar, in Church and State, 
Genius is vile, and Learning out of date. 

Is this 

Where Merit and Reward went hand in hand; 

Where Heroes, parent-like, the Poct view'd, 


O death to think! is this the land 


x whom they ſaw their glorious deeds renew'd ; 


here Poets, true to honour, tun'd their lays, 
And by their Patrons ſanctify d their praiſe ? 


Is this the land where, on our Spencer's tongue, 


Enamour d of his voice, Deſcription hung; 
Where Jonſon rigid gravity beguil'd, 
Whilk Reafon thro' her critic fences nut d; 


* 


en”. 


| Who, one qull drowſy track of buſineſs trod, 
Worſhip their Mammon, and neglect their God; 
Who, breathing by one muſty ſer of rules, 

ote from the buth, and are by ſyſtem fools; 


; | Who, form'd to dulneſs from their very youth, 


Lies of the day prefer to Goſpel-truth 

Pick up their liule knowledge from Reviews, 

And lay out all their ſtock of faith in news: 

How do J laugh, when creatures, form'd like 

theſe, 5 

Whom Reaſon ſcorns, and I ſhould bluſh to pleaſe, 

{Rail at all lib'ral arts, deem verſe a crime, 

{And hold not Truth as Truth if told in rhyme! 
How do I laugh, when Publius, hoary grown, 

In zeal for Scotland's welfare, and his own, 

By flow degrees, and courſe of office, drawn 

In mood and figure at the helm to yawn; 

Too mean (the worſt of curſes Heav'n can ſend) 

To have a foe, too proud to have a friend, 

Erring by form, which blockheads ſacred hold, 

Ne'er making new faults, and ne'er mending old, 

Rebukes my ſpirit, bids the daring Muſe. 

Subjects more equal to her weakneſs chooſe ; 

Bids her frequent the haunts of humble ſwains, 

Nor dare to traffick in ambitious trains ; 

31ds her, indulging the poetic whim 

In quaint-wrought ode, or ſonnet pertly * 

e ong 


Where Nature liſt' ning ſtood, whilſt Shakeſpear 
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Along the church-way path complain with Gray, 
Or dance with Maſon on the firſt of May! 

« All facred is the name and power of Kings ; 

« All States and Stateſmen are thoſe mighty Things 
« Which, howſoe er they out of courſe may roll, 
« Were never made for Pocts to controul,” 
Peace, peace, thuu dotard, nor thus vilely deem 
Of ſacred numbers, and their pow'r blaſpheme ; 
I tell thee, wretch, ſearch all creation round, 
In earth, in heav'n, no ſubject can be found 
(Our God alone except) above whoſe weight 
The Poct cannot riſe, and hold his ſtate. 

The bleſſed Saints above in numbers ſpeak 


The praiſe of God, tho' there all praiſe is weak; 


In numbers here below the Bard ſhall reach 

Virtue to ſoar beyond the villain's reach; 

Shall tear his lab'ring lungs, ſtrain his hoarſe 

throat, 

And raiſe his voice beyond the trumpet's note, 

Should an afflicted country, aw'd by men 

Of ſlaviſi principles, demand his pen. 

This is a great, a glorious point of view, 

Fit for an Engliſh Poet to purſue, 

Undaunted to purſue, tho', in return, 

His writings by the common hangman burn. 
How do I laugh, when men, by fortune plae'd 

Above their betters, and by rank diſgrac'd, 

Who found their pride on titles which they ſtain, 

And, mean themſelves, are of their fathers vain, 

Who would a bill of privilege prefer, 

And treat a Poet like a creditor, 

The gen rous ardour of the Muſe condemn, 

And curſe the ſtorm they know muſt break on 

them ! | 

„What, ſhall a reptile Bard, a wretch unknown, 

«© Without one badge of merit, but his own, 

Great Nobles laſh, and Lords like common men 

« Smart from the vengeance of a ſcribbler's pen?“ 
What 's in the name of Lord, that I ſhould fear 

To briag their vices to the public ear ? 


_ Flows not the honeſt blood of humble ſwains 


Quick as the tide which ſwells a Monarch's veins ? 
Monarchs, who wealth and titles can beſtow, 
Cannot make virtues in ſucceſſion flow. | 
Would thou, proud man, be ſafely plac'd above 
The cenſure of the Muſe, deſerve her love; 
Act as thy birth demands, as Nobles ought ; 
Look back, and, by thy worthy father taught, 
Who earn'd thoſe honours thou wert born to 
wear, 


Follow his eps, and be his virtue's heir. 


But if. regardleſs of the road to Fame, 

You ſtart aſide, and tread the paths of Shame; 

if ſuch thy life, that, ſhould thy fire ariſe, 

The ſight of ſuch a ſon would blaſt his eyes, 

Would make him curſe the hour which gave 
thee birth, | 


Would drive him, ſhudd'ring, from the face of 


carth, - "© 
Once more, with ſhame and ſorrow, 'mongſt the 
; dead, | 
In endleſs night to hide his rev'rend head; 


If ſuch thy life, tho' Kings had made thee more « , 
; Oey the brain, bears Reaſon from her courſe ; 


Than ever King a ſcoundrel made before; 
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Nay, to allow thy pride a deeper ſpring, 
Tho' God in vengeance had made thee a King; 
Taking on Virtue's wing her daring flight, 
The Muſe ſhould drag thee trembling to the light, 
Probe thy foul wounds, and lay thy boſom bare 
To the keen queſtion of the ſearching air. 

Gods! with what pride I ſee the titled ſlave, 
Who ſmarts bencath the ſtroke which Satire gave, 
Aiming at cafe, and with diſhoneſt art | 


{Striving to hide the feelings of his heart! 


How do I laugh, when, with affected air, 
(Scarce able thro deſpite to keep his chair, 
Whilſt on his trembling lip pale anger ſpeaks, 
And the chaf d blood flics mounting to his cheeks) 
He talks of Conſcience, which good men ſecures 
From all ti:ofc evil moments guiit endures, _ 
And ſcems to laugh at thoſe who pay regard 
To the wild ravings of a frantic bard ! 

Satire, whilſt envy aud ill- humour ſway 
The mind of man, muſt always make her wayz 
Nor to a boſom with diſeretion fraught | 
Is all her malice worth a ſingle thought. 


| © The Wile have not the will, nor Fools the 


„ pow'r 
To ſtop her headfirong courſe ; within the hour, 
Left to herſelf, ſhe dies; oppoſing ſtrife 
Gives her freſh vigour, and prolongs her life. 
All things her prey, and ev'ry man her aim, 
] can no patent for exemprioa claim; 
© Nor would I wiſh to ſtop that harmleſs dart 
„Which plays around, but cannot wound my 
„ heart: „ 


« Tho' pointed at myſelf, be Satire free; 


To her 'tis pleaſure, and no pain to me.” 


Difſembling wretch ! hence to the Stoicſchool, 


And there amongſt thy brethren play the fool; 


There, unrebuk'd, thele wild, vain doctrines 
preach : | | 
Lives there a man, whom Satire cannot reach? 
Lives there a man, who. calmly can ſtand by, 
And ſee his conſcience ripp d with ſteady eye? 
When Satire flies abroad on Falſchood's wing, 
Short is her life, and impotent her ſting ; 
Zur, when to Truth allied, the wound ſhe gives 
Sinks deep, and to remoteſt ages lives. 
When in the tomb thy pamper'd fleth ſhall rot, 
And e'en by friends thy mem'ry be forgot, 
Still ſhalt thou live, recorded for thy crimes, 
Live in her page, and ftink to after-times. 
Haſt thou no feeling yet? Come, throw off 
8 pride, 
And own thoſe paſſions which thou ſhalt not 
hide. 
8 , who, from the moment of his birth, 
Made human nature a reproach on earth; 
Who never dar'd, nor wiſh'd behind to ſtay, 
When Folly, Vice, and Meanneſs, led the way, 
Would bluſh, ſhould he be told, by Truth and 
Wit, 
Thoſe actions which he bluſh'd not to commit: 
Men the moſt infamous are fond of fame, 
And thoſe who fear not guilt, yet ſtart at ſhame. 
But whither runs my zeal, whoſe rapid force, 


Carries 
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Carries me back to times, when Poets, bleſs'd 
With courage, grac'd the ſcience they profeſs'd; 
When they, in honour rooted, firmiy ſtood 

The bad to puniſh, and reward the good 

When to a flame by Pnblic Virtue wrought, 
The foes of Freedom they to juſtice brought, 
And dar'd expoſe thoſe ſlaves, who dar'd ſupport 
A tyrant plan, and call'd themſelves a Court? 
Ah! what are Poets now ? As laviſh thoſe 
Who deal in verſe as thoſe who deal in proſe. 
Is there an Author, ſearch the kingdom round, 
In whom true worth and real ſpirit 's found ? 
The ſlaves of Bookſellers, or (doom'd by fate 
To baſer chains) vile penſioners of State; 

Some, dead to thame, and of thoſe thackles proud 
Which Honour ſcorus, for ſlav'ry roar aloud ; 
Others, half-palſied only, mutes become, 
And what makes Smollet write makes Johnſon 

dumb. | | 


Why turns von villain pale? why bonds his 


eve 

Invard, abaſh'd, when Murphy paſſes by? 
Daſt thou ſage Murphy for a bloekhead take, 
Who wages war with vice for Virtue's fake ? 
No, no— like other worldiings, you will ind 


He ſhifts his fails, and catches ev'ry wind. 


His foul the ſhock of int'reft can't endure: 
Give him a penſion then, and n fecure, 
Wirth laurel d wrratlis the flart'rer's brows 
adorn, 
Bid Virtue crovch, bid Vice cxalt her horn, 
Bid cowards thrive, put honeſty to flight, 
Murphy ſhall prove, or try to prove it right. 
Try, thou State-Juggler, cv'ry paltry art, 
Ranſack the inmoſt cloſer of my heart, 
S wear thou ert my friend; by that baſe oath 
make w | | 
Faro my breaft, and flatter to betray. . 
Or. if thoſe tricks are vain; if wtoicome doubt 
Detects the fraud, and paints the villain out, 
Bribe thoſe who daily at my board are fed, 
And make them take my life who cat my bread; 
On Authors for defence, for praiſe depend; 
Pay him but well, and Murphy is thy friend. 
He, he ſhall ready ſtand with venal rhynies, 
To varniſh guilt and conſecrate thy crimes, 
To make corruption in falfe colours ſhine, 
And dama his own good name, to reſcue thine. 
But. if thy niggard hands their gifts with-bold, 
And Vice no longer rains down ſhow'rs of gold, 
Expect no mercy; facts, well grounded, teach, 
Murphy, if not rewarded, will impeach. 
What tho each man of nice and juſter thought, 
Shunning his ſteps, decrees, by Honour taught, 
He ne er can be a friend who ſtoops fo low 
To be the baſe betrayer of a foe; 
What tho', with thine together link'd, his name 
Muſt be with thine tranſmitted down to ſhame, 


 Toevy'ry manly feeling callous grown, 


Rather than not blaſt thine, he Il blaſt his own. 

To ope the fountain whence Sedition ſprings, 
To ſlander Government, and libel Kings; 
With Freedom's name to tarre a prefent hour, 
The” born and bred to art&rary power; 
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To talk of William with infidious art, 
Whilſt a vile Stuart 's lurking in his heart; 
And, whilſt mean Envy rears her loathſome head, 
Flatt'ring the living, to abufe the dead, 
Where is Shebbeare ? O, let not foul reproach, 
Travelling thither in a city-coach, 
The pill'ry dare to name ; the whole intent 
Of that parade was fame, not puniſhment ; [ by, 
And that old, ſtaunch Whig, Beardmore, ſtanding 
Can in full court give that report the lie. 

With rude unnat'ral fargon to ſupport, 
Half Scotch, half Engliſh, a declining Count - 
To make moſt glaring contrarics unite, 
And prove, beyond diſpute, that black is white; 
To make firm Honour tamely Teague with Shame, 
Make Vice and Virtue differ but in name, 


A .*.'3. . AMON 


! That to be fav'd muſt mean to be undone, 


To prove that chains and freedom are but one, 


2 E ako ak wes: tte tet 


Is there not Guthrie? Who, like him, can call 

All oppoſites to proof, and conquer all ? I, 

He calls forth living waters from the rock; 

He calls forth children from the barren ſtock 

He, far beyond the ſprings of Nature led, 

Makes women bring forth after they are dead; 

He, on a curious, new, and happy plan, 

In wedlock's ſacred bands joins man to man; 

And, to complete the whole, moſt firange, but 
true, 


By ſome rare magic makes them fruitful too; 


Whilſt from their loins, in the due courſe of 


years, 

Flows the rich blood of Guthrie's Engliſh Peers. 
Doſt thou contrive ſome blacker deed of ſhame, 

Something which Nature ſhudders but to name, 

Something which makes the foul of man retreat, 

And the life-blood ron backward to her ſeat : 

Doſt thou contrive, for ſome baſe private end, 

[ . 4 . 

Some ſelfiſh view, to hang a truſting friend, 


To lure him on, e'en to his parung breath, 


And promiſe life to work him ſurer death? 

Grown old in villany, and dead to grace, 

Hell in his heart, and Tyburn in his face: : 
Behold a Parſon at thy elbow ſtands, 

Low'ring damnation, and with open hands 


{Ripe to betray his Saviour for reward; 


The Atheiſt Chaplain of an Atheiſt Lord. 

| Bred to the church, and for the gown decrees, . 

Tre it was known that I ſhould learn to read; 

Tho' that was nothing, for my friends, who 
knew 

What mighty Dulneſs of itſelf could do, 

Never dehign'd me for a working Prieſt, 

But hop'd I ſhould have been a Dean at leaft ; 

Condemn'd (like many more, and worthier men, 

To whom I pledge the ſervice of my pen), 

Condemn'd {whilſt praud and painper'd Sons of 
Lawn, 

Cramm'd to the throat, in lazy plenty yawn) 

In pomp of rev'rend begg'ry to appear, 

To pray, and ſtarve on forty pounds a-year ; 

My friends, who never felt the galling load, 

Lament that I forſook the packhorſe road, 

Whilft Virtue to my conduct witneſs bears, 


ws throwing off that gown which Francis wears. 


ho 


Y, 


of 


What creature 's that, ſo very pert and prim „ 
80 very full of foppery and whim); 
So gentle, yet ſo briſk; ſo wondrous ſweet, 
So fit to prattle at a lady's fect; 
Who looks as he the Lord's rich vineyard trod, 
And by his garb appears a man of God? 
Truſt not to looks, nor credit outward ſhow ; 
The villain lurks beneath the caſſock d Beau; 
That's an Informer; what ayails the name ? 
Suffice it, that the wretch from Sodom came. 

His tongue is deadly from his preſence run, 
Unleſs thy rage would wiſh to be undone, 
No ties can hold him, no affection bind, 
And Fear alone reſtrains his coward mind. 
Free him from that, no monſter is ſo fell, 
Nor is fo ſure a blood- hound found in hell. 
His ſilken ſmiles, his hypacritic air, 
His meek demeanour, plauſible and fair, 
Are only worn to pave Fraud's eaſier Way, 
And make gull'd Virtue fall a ſurer prey. 
Attend his church his plan of Jodrize view: 
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But when the hallow'd hour of preaching :'s 


The Preacher is a Chriſtian, dull, but true; 


D— 


o'er, 


The plan of do&rine 's never thought of more; 


Chriſt is laid by neglected on the thelf, 
And the vile Prieſt is Goſpel to himſelf, 

By Cleland tutor'd, and with Blacow bred, 
(Blacow, whom, by a brave reſentment led, 
Oxford, if Oxford kad not ſunk in fame, 

Ere this, had damn'd to everlaſting ſhame) 
Their ſteps he follows, and their crimes partakes, 
To Virtue loſt, to Vice alone he wakes 

Moſt luſciouſly declaims 'gainſt luſcious themes, 
And, whilſt he rails at blaſphemy, blaſphemes. 

Are theſe the arts which Policy ſupplics ? 

Are theſꝭ the ſteps by which grave Churchmen 
: rife? : | 

Forbid it, Heav'n ! or, ſhovld it turn out ſo, 

Let mie, and mine, continue mean and low. 

Such be their arts whom Intereſt controuls ; 

Kidgell and I have free and honeſt fouls ; 7 

We ſcorn preferment which is gain'd by Sin, 

And will, tho' poor without, have peace within. 


nd LES tes Arn 


EPIGRAMS, EPITAPHS, and oTHeR LITTLE PIECES. 


On a wery rich Gentleman drinking the Waters of 
Tunbridge Wells, zubs had refuſed to contribute 10 
toe Relief of a diftreſſed Family. 

1 deepeſt woes old Harpax ſcorns to feel; 

Think ye his Sei ſtand in need of Heel? 
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The Art of making one's own Sermans, illuftrated 
by Example. 

ACK ſtole his diſcourſe from the fam'd Doctor 
Brown; | 

But, reading it damnably, made it his owN. 

8 LE 


Know Thyſelf. 
FE z to the Peerage knows he 's a diſgrace ; 
* So mounts the coach-box, as his proper place. 
WHILE Dick to combs hoſtility proclaims, 
A neighbouring taper ſets his hair in flames: 
The blaze extinct, permit us to enquire : 
Were there no {ves loſt, Richard, in the fire?“ 


Ignotum omne pro magnifico. 
VERSE to pamper'd and high-mettled ſteeds, 
His own upon chopp'd ftraw Avaro feeds: 
— Bred in his ſtable, in his paddock born, | 
What vaſt ideas they muſt have of corn ! 


A Caſe of Conſcience, ſubmitted to a late Dignitary 
' of the Church, on bis Narcotic Expoſition. of ihe 
following Text: Watch and Pray, left ye en- 
« ter into Temptation.” | 
BY our paſtor perplext, 
How thall we determine? 
„Watch and Pray,” ſays the Text, 
Go to fleep,” favs the Sermon. | 


On a Lady who ſquinted. 
TIF. ancient poets Argus prize, 
Who boaſted of an hundred eyes, 
Sure greater praiſe to her is due, 
Who looks an hundred ways with two. 


AS Will along the floor had laid 

a His lazy limbs in folemn ſhow, ; 

*« You ere ill,” quoth Sal, 1 'm fore afraid”, 
„Indeed, ſays Will, „I'm rather low.” 


To a Lady, with the Print. of Veuus attired by the 
| Graces. 
F HAT far ſuperior is thy ſtate 
Even envy muſt agree; 
On thee a thouſand Graces wait, 
On Venus only three. | 


To Cælia. 
CAA, do not ſay, O fie! 
In that wind my love has ſpokez 
Truſt me, t was an erring gh 
Thro' a nerher paſſage broke. 


7] HRICE three years, and ſomething more, 
Have I theſe pluſh breeches wore ; | 

Now forc'd, ere yet the tenth complered, 

Through too much fitting, to be ſeated ! 


To a Gentleman wwho was obliged to retreat fer 
Fear of diſagreeable Retaliation. 
HAT Cotta is fo pale, ſo ſpare, 
No cauſe for wonder now affords ; 
He lives, alas! on empty fare, 
Who lives by cating his own words. 
| | THERE 
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5. TRE are who think all ſtate affairs 


The worſt of wicked worldly cares 

To mingle with the prieſtly leaven ; 
Yet ſure the argument s uncouth— 
Sacheverel ſhall ſpread the truth, 

A miniſter of earth and heaven. 


| GAYS Parſon Sly, « I'll nb. d ye ſee, 


« If you U reward me freely.“ | 
« Lye on, cries Nick, © and claim of me 
« The biſhopric of E=-LYE.” 


On ibe Duche/s of Devon. 


ARRAY'D in matchleſs beauty, Devon's fair 


In Fox's favour takes a zealous part: 
But, Oh! wherc'er the piiferer comes —beware ! 
She ſupplicates a vote, and ſtcals a heart. 


WHILE you, Great George, for knowledge 
bunt, 
And ſharp conductors change for blunt, 
The empire 's out of joint. 
Franklin a wiſer path purſues, =» 
And all your thunders heedleſs views, 
By flicking to the PoIxT. © 


— 


On the Phraſe . killing Time.” Tranſlated from 
Voltaire. 
ce THEN s ſcarce a point wherein manł in 
agree, | | 
« So well as in their boaſt of killing me. 
« I boaſt of nothing; but, when Ive a mind, 
% thiak I can be even with mankind.” 


«© DROTHER bucks, your glaſſes drain :— 
Tom, tis ſtrong aud ſparkling red. — 
« Never fear t won't reach my brain.” 
$ No—that 's true but t will your head.“ 


Tur gay Flirrlla we, her mimic buſt, 
And a{k'd blunt Senſo if 't were faſhion'd 
juſt. 

« Ma am, he replicd, in this tis much like you 
« The face is painted, and that badly too. 


| An Expoftulation. © | 
WY HEN late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why ſeem'd you fo deaf to my prayers? 
Perhaps it was right to diſſemble your love— — 

 But—why did you kick me down ſtairs ? 


I Epitaph. | 
HERE is my much-lov d Celia laid, 
At reſt-from all her earthly labours ! 
Glory to God ! peace to the dead 
And to the ears of all her neighbours ! 


Fl Parody on Blefl as the immortal Gods is be.” 


By the Honourable HENRY ERSKINE., 
RUNK as a dragon ſure is he, 
| The youth that dines or ſups with thee ; 
And ſecs and hears thee, full of fun, 
Lou y laugh and quaiatly pun; 


EXTRACTS, Book IV. 


'T'was this firſt made me love my doſe, 
And rais'd ſuch pimples on my note; 
For, whie I till d to evry toaſt, 

My health was gone, my ſenſes loft. 

| found the claret and champagne 
inflame my blood, and mad my brain; 
The toaſt fell falt'ring from my tongue, 
[ hardly heard the catch I ſung. 

felt my gorge and ſickneſs riſe; 

The candles danc'd before my eyes; 
My hght grew dim, the room turn d round, 
IL rumbled lenſeleſs on the ground! 


40 MY wife 's ſo very bad,” cried Will, 
„fear ſhe ne'er will hold it 

She keeps her bed! | 

« Mine 's worſe,” quoth Phil, 

The jade has juſt now ſold it!“ 


Epitaph on a Lady. By PETER PIN AR. 

RENEA TH this turf, in {weet repoſe, 

The friend of all—a fair one lies— 
Vet hence let forrow vent her woes, 
Far hence ler pity pour her ſighs. 
Tho' ev'ry hour thy life approv'd, 
The muſe the ſtrain of grief forbears, 
Nor wiſhes, tho” by all bclov'd, 
Ta call thee to a world of tears. 
Beſt of thy ſex ! alas, farewel ! 
From this dark ſcene remov'd to ſhine, 
Where pureft ſhades of mortals dwell, 
And virtue waits to welcome thine. 


— 


The Clown's Reply. GOLDSMITH. 
OHN Trott was defired by two witty Peers 
To tell them the reaſon why afles had cars: 
Ant pleaſe you,” quoth John, I 'm not given 
„to letters, [ berters : 
Nor dare I pretend to know more than mv 
+ Howe'er, from this time, I ſhall ne er fee vour 
. "46 oraces, aſſes 


As I hope to be fav'd! without thinking on 


An Elegy on the Glory of ber Sex. By theſame, 
G people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word 
From thole who ſpoke her praiſe, 


The needy ſeldom paſs'd her door, 
And always found her k ind; 

She freely lent to all the poor 
Who left a pledge behind. 


She ſtrove the neighbourhood to pleaſe, ; 
With manners wondrous winning; 

And never follow'd wicked ways— 
Unleſs when ſhe was ſinning. 


At church, with ſilks and ſatins new, 
With hoop of monſtrous ſize; 
She never ſlumber'd in her pew— 


But when ſhe ſhat her cyes, 


* 


He 


ie 
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Her love was ſought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more; 

The king himſelf has follow'd her — 
When ſhe has walk'd before. 


But now, her wealth and finery fled, 


Her hangers-on cut ſhort all; 
The doctors found, when ſhe was dead, 
Her laſt diſorder mortal. 


Let us lament in ſorrow ſore ; 
For Kent-ſtreet well may ſay, 

That, had ſhe liv'd a twelvemoath more, 
She had not died to-day. 


On a Miſer. Maſter PniLIr DobD. 
| JAIN was his cheſt, 
Iron was his door, 
His hand was 1ron, 
And his heart was more. 


On Mr. Churchils Death. 
GAYS Tom to Richard, © Churchill 's dead.“ 
Says Richard, “ Tom, you lie: 
« Old Rancour the report has ſpread, 
« But Genius canaot die. 


ACK brags he never dines at home, 
With reaſon too, no doubt 
la truth, Jack never dines at all, 
Unleſs invited our. 


On & Stone thrown at a very great Man, but zubich Lew triends ſo warm will man find here, 
Peter Pisa pak. And God no ſervants more ſincere. 
TER no more of the lucky eſcape of the had, 


miſſed him. 


From à flint fo unluckily thrown 


I think very diffrent, with thouſands indeed, 


"I was a lucky eſcape for the Hout. 


To Chloe. By the fame... 


DEAR Chloe, well I know the ſwain, 
Who gladly would embrace thy chain, 
And who alas! can blame him? 

Affect not Chloe, a ſurpriſe: 

Look but a moment on theſe eyes, 
Thou 'lt aſk me not to name him. 


On a neu- made Lord. By the fame. 
"THE carpenters of ancient Greece, 


Not fit to make a block—yet, very odd! 
No loſers were the men of chipping trade, 
Becauſe of this ſame ſtubborn ſtuff they made 
A damn'd good God 


Garrick and his Brother Actor. By the ſame. 


SHABBY fellow chanc'd one day to meet 
The Britiſh Roſcius in the ſtreet : 
Garrick, of whom our nation juſily brags. 
The fellow hugg'd him with a kind embrace 
« Good Sir, I do not recolle& your face, 


Quath Garrick, —* No reply'd the man of rags. 5 knowledge you Il find to be leis. 


* 


. " When you | lay'd Hamlet, Sir —T play'd the 


[piece, 
Although they bought of wood a ſtubborn 
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The boards of Drury you and I have trod 
„Full many a time together, I am ſure,” — 
% When * _ an oath, cry'd Garrick “ for, 
| Bas 3 
« I never ſaw that face of yours before 
« What characters, I pray, 
Did you and 1 8 play?“ 8 
„Lord!“ quoth the fellow, “ think not that I 


C mock — 


« Cock. 


On a Painter that painted large Pictures. 
| By the ſame. 
PHIS year, of picture Mr. Weſt 
| Is quite a Patagonian maker— 
He knows that bulk is not a jeſt ; 
So gives us painting by an acre. 


Epitaph on Dr. William Clarke, the celebrated Anti? 
quary, and. Mrs, Ann Clarke, bis Wife, By- 
WILLI HaYLeY, Eg. © 

X [LD William Clarke, and Ann his wife, 

Whom happy love had join d in life, 

United in an humble tomb, 

{ Await the cverlaſting doom. 

Ard bleſs'd the dead ! prepar'd as theſe, 

To meer our Saviour's juſt decrees ! 

On earth their hearts were known to feel 

Such charity and chriſtian zeal, 

That, thould the world for ages laſt, 

In adverſe fortune's bitter blak, 


On the Death of a promiſing Youth of Eighteen. 
"PHY death the virtuous young deſtroy, 
They go to reſt—and heavenly joy: 
Life is not to be judg'd by days, 

Virtue endures—when time decays. 

And many old we fallely call, 

Who truly never liv'd at all. 

For what is time, if not employ'd 

lu worthy deeds—but all a void ? 

Then think not, tho? abridg'd by fate, 
Too ſhort this yourh's allotted date. 
Wich dignity he fill'd his ſpan, 

In conduct and in worth a man. 

So ſpent a life—to Heaven appears 

As Fall as Neſtor's length * 


On a whole Family cut off by the Small- por. 
| Maſter PETER RAINER: 
AT once depriv'd of life, lies here | 
A family, to virtue dear. 
Tho' far remov'd from regal ſtate, 
Their virtues made them truly great. 
Leſt one ſhould feel the other's fall, 
Death has in kindneſs ſeiz'd them all. 


A DOCTOR there is of ſo humble a ce, 
That the caſe he durſt never exprels ; 
But little he ſays ; and if that ycu will trace, 


Then 
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Then fure you will ſay he 's deficient in brain; 
Or his heat to a ſtill you'll compare, 
That does little or nothing but ſimples contain, 
And yields them by drops that are rare. 


A Defiich, written by Mr. Cowper; at the regneſt of 
a Gentlemen wv69 importuned bim to write ſome - 
thing in bis Pocket Album. 


FP WERE indeed indifferent to fame, | 


Grudging two lines t immortalize my name. 
fin old Gentleman of the name »f Page, finding a 

Lady's Glove, fent it to the Owner, with this 

Diflich, and received the following Anfeer. 
T* that from Glove you take the letter G, 


Book IV: 


Love does never thee moleſt, 
Love, that tyrant of our breaſt : 
Than the birds more happy thou; 
They the ſpring to love allow, 
Who no tribute has from thee, 
Emblem thou of liberty ! 

Hail! chaſte, frupal agimal, 
Happieſt, wiſeſt, veſt of all; 


3 


To an wifortunate Beauty. 
GAY, lovely maid, with downcak eye, 
And check with ſilent ſorrow pale, 
What gives thy heart the lengthen'd fight, 
That heaving tells a mournfrrl tale? 
Thy tears, which thus each other chaſe; 


Then Glove is love, and that I ſend to thee. F Beſpeak a breaſt o'erwhelm'd with u oe; 


IF that from Page you take the letter P, 
Then Page is age, and that won't do for me. 


A BSCINDING form, divide rhe liquid air, 

On wings metallic fly unto my fair; 

To her acute and faithful ever prove, 

But never cut th increaſing plumes of love. 

on Bis Excellency the Late Lord Gallaway and his 

pe 29k. 

Sars my Lord to his cook, . You ſonof a punk, 
Ho comes it I ſee you, thus, ev'ry daydrunk? 

« Phyſiciens, they ſay, once a month do allow, 

* A man for his bs © to get drunk—2s a fow.” | 

« That is right, quoth the cock, but the day 
. ﬆ the y don 't fay ; day.“ 

« So, for fear I ſhould miſs it, I 'm drunk ev ry 


An Oetonomical Reflection. 

ALE mortal things are frait—an@ go to pot. 

What wonder then if mortal rrowſer: rot? 
My velvet torn, I ſhone in mimic /bog : 
Tuoſe ſoon grew raſty and—began to flag. 
Buciaſtin was greaſy ;, ſerge d nym was queer; 
Cambilct was airy ; but how apt to tear |! 
Quoth I, Sir Pricklorſe, ſhall we try a ug? 
„ Yes, Sir, ſays he, * that ſure will hold a tug.” 
Ah! no; the rug decay'd, like all the paſt, 
Even * everlaſtiz7 would not ever laſt. 


At length; gueſs how I fix'd it. W hy, in tfoth, } 


n 


tir d I ſtuck to common cloth. = 


2 On a Bee. 
RET TV. little, buzzing thing ! 
Arm d by nature with a ſting; 
Lazy man 's oblig'd to thee, 
Pattern thou of induſtry ! 
When the fields rich ſcents exhale, 
And new beauty decks each vale, 
Buſy all the ſhining day 
Ev'ry flower thou mak'ſt thy prey, 
And ſweet honey home doſt bring, 


3 
Since thou and Nature are but one. 


| Thy ſighs, a ſtorm which wrecks my peace, 


Which fouls like thine ſhould never Know. 


Oh! tell me, doth. ſome favour'd youth 
Too often bleſt thy beanties ſlight ; 

And leave thoſe thrones of love and truth, 
T hat lip, and boſom of delight > 


What though to other nymphs he flies, 

And feigns the fond impaſſion'd tear, 
Breathes all the eloquence of ſighs 

That treach"'rous won thy artleſs ear: 
Let not thoſe nymphs thy anguiſh move, 

For whom his heart may ſeem to pine; 
That heart ſhall ner be bleſt by love, 

Whoſe guilt can force a pang from thine. 


the woodlark, by the thruſh, 
Wildly warbling from rhe buſh ; 

By the Fairy's ſhadowy tread i 
O'cr the cowſlip's dewy head : 
Father, monarch of the ſtage, 
Glory of Eliza's age, 
Shakſpeare! deign to lend thy face, 
This romantic nook to grace ; 
Where untauglu Nature ſports alone, 


„„ 


- 
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HE Chartreux wants the warning of a bell, 
To call him to the duties of his cell; 
There needs nv noiſe at all t' awaken fin, 
Th' adukerer and thief his larum has within. 


was fitting to him. 
CosWAL, my Cath':ine fits to you: 
And that the col'ring may be true, 
This noſegay on your palette place, 


{ Replete wit all the tints that grace 


The various beauties of her face. 
Her ſkin the ſnow-drop's whiteneſs ſhews, 


| Her bluſhing check the op'ning roſe 


Her eyes the modeſt violet ſpeak, 
W hole filken fringes kiſs her cheek, 


Bd I The ſpicy pink, in morning dew, 
Rifler of rhe bloomꝗ ſpring ! I breſents her fragrant lips to view; 
4 | * A ribb'd-ſtuff ſo called. 


The 


Lines ſent to Mr. Cofway, while Lady C. Pale! | 


„ mY 


* 


Bleſt, near thy maſter thus ts lie, 


Oh that my heart, like thine, could raſte 


Herſes written by a Gentleman on finding an Urn. 


Pook IV, 
The gloſſy curls that crown her head, 
Paint from the gilt cup of the mead. 
Long may her image fill my eye, 
When theſe fair emblems fade and die; 
Plac'd on my faithful breaſt, and prove 
'Tis Colway paints the Queen of Love. 
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Shakſpeare's Walk, 
Y yon hills with moſüng ſpread, 
Lifting up the tufted head; 
By thoſe gulden waves of corn 
Which the laughing fields adorn ; 
By the fragrant breath of flowers 
Stealing from the woodbine bowers; 
By this thought-ivſpiring ſhade ; 
By the gleamings of the glade; 
By the babbling of the brook, 
Winding flow in many a crook; 
By the ruſtling of the trees; 
By the humming of the bees. 


On ſeeing a Dog aſleep near his Maſter. 
TH RICE happy dog | thou feel'ſt no woe, 
No anguiſh to moleſt þ 
Thy peaceful hours that ſweetly flow, 
Alternate ſport and reſt. 
Man 's call'd thy lord—affliction's heir! 
And ſorrow's only fon ! 
Whilſt he 's a ſlave to ev'ry care, 
And thou art flave to none. 


And bleſt with him to rove ! 
Unſtain'd by guilt thy moments fly, 
On wings of grateful love. 


The ſweets of guiltleſs life! 
Beyond the reach of paſſion plac'd, 
Its anguiſh and its ſtrife, 


On a Waiter, once at Arthur's, and aFeliow=ſervant 
of bis there, both fince Members of Parliament, 
and ihe laft a Nabob. - 

WHEN Bob M-ck-th, with upper ſervant's 

pride, 

« Here, ſirrah, clean my ſhocs, to Rumb—d 

cry'd. | 
He humbly anſwer'd, “ Yea, Bob,” 

Bur ſince return d from India's plunder'd land, 

The purſe-proud Rumb—d now, on ſuch com- 

mand, ; 


Would fioutly anſwer, “ Nay, Bob.” 
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O rob the nation two Contractors come, 
The one cheats in corn, the other in rum; 
The greater rogue tis hard to aſcertain, 
The rogue in Cries, or the rogue in grain. 


"PAIELING mortal, tell me why 
Thou haſt diſturb'd my urn; 
Want'ſt thou to find out what am 1? 
Vain man! attend and learn: 
0 


| If lords or beggars 1 
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To know what letters ſpelt my name 
Is uſeleſs quite to thee z 

An heap of duſt is all I amy 

And all that thou ſhalt be. 


So now, that heap of duſt explore, 


Meafure its grams, or weigh ; 
Canſt thou the title which I bore 
Diſtinguiſh in the clay? 


[What giitt'ring honours, or high truſt, 


Once digniſied me here, 

Were characters impreſt on duſt, 
Which quickly diſappear. 

Nor will the ſparkling atoms ſhew 
A Clodius, or a Guelph : 


Vain ſearch! if here the ſource thou dſt know, 


Of nobles, or thyſelf, 

The mould will yield no evidence, 

By which thou mayſt divine, 

Tacd thence, 

And form'd the ancient line. 

Learn then the vanity of birth: 
Condition, honours, name, 

All arc but modes of common earth, 
The ſubſtance juſt the ſame. 

Bid av'rice and ambition view 

Th' extent of all their gains; 

Themſelves, and their poſſeſſions too, 
A gallon vaſe contains. 

Haſte, lift thy thoughts from earthly things 
To more ſubſtantial bliſs ; 

And leave that grov'ling pride to kings, 
Which ends in dirt hke this. 

Let virtue be thy radiant guide, 
"Twill dignity thy clay, 

And raiſe thy aſhes glorified, 

When ſuns ſhall fade away. 


Upon a Gnat burnt in a Candle. 


Turin inſet! that art row 
But an airy gnat below, 


* 


Ah! what folly made thee fly 


Lo the pleaſing flame too nigh 3 
Seeming good, that treach'rous ill 
Cheated thine, that cheats man's will. 
Simple thing! how ſhouldſt thou fear 
What fo beauteous ſeem'd, and fair? 
Thus deceitful pleaſure's ſmile 

Did thy filly life beguile. 

What from envy can be free, 

lf ill- fate could envy thee ? 


The Negro's Complaint. 

| WIDE. over the tremulous ſea 

2 The moon ſpread her mantle of ligh#, 

And the gale, gently dying away, a 
Breath d ſoft on the boſom of night. 

On the fore-caſtle Maratan ſtood, | 
And pour'd forth his forrowful tale; 

His tears fell unſeen in the flood, 
His ſighs paſs'd unheard on the gale, 

Ah! wretch, in wild anguiſh he cry'd, 
From country and liberty torn; | 

Ah! Maratan, wouldſt thou had died, 


Ere oer the falt waves thou wert borne, 
| | Thrs' 


* & 


. There was fury and wrath on his tongue, 
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Thro' the groves of Angola I ftray'd, | 
Love and hope made my boſom their home ; 
There I talk'd with my favourite maid, 
Nor dream d of the forrow to come. 


From the thicket the man-hunter ſprung, 
My cries echoed loud thro” the ar; 


He was deaf to the ſhrieks of deſpair. 


Accurs d be the mercileſs band, 

Who his love could from Maratan tear; 
And blaſted this impotent hand, 

That was ſever d from all 1 held dear. 


Flow ye tears, down my cheeks ever flow, 
Still ler ſleep from my eye-lids depart, 
And ſtill may the arrows of woe 
Drink deep of the ſtream of my heart ! 


But hark ! on the filence of night 
My Adila's accents I hear, 
And mournful beneath the wan light 

I ſee her lov'd image appear. 


Slow o'er the ſmooth oceag ſhe glides, 

As the miſt that havgs light on the wave; 
And fondly her lover the chides, 

That lingers fo lopg from the grave. 


& O, Maratan, haſic thee,” ſhe crics, 
Here the reiga of oppreilion is o'er, 
The tyrant is robh'd ot his prize, 
« And Adila forrows nd more. 


Now finking amidſt the dim ray, 

Her form ſeems to fade on my view : 
O ſtay thee, my Adila, ſtay—“ 

She beckons, and I muſt purſue. 
To-morrow, the white man in vain 

Shall proudly account me his ſlave ; 


My ſhackles I plunge in the main, 
And ruſh to the realms of the brave. 


— 


Elegy to the Memory of Miß Louiſa Hanway. 
O THOU, to whom fair Genius homage paid, 
Whom Science courted, and the Muſes lov'd; 
Whoſe mind the hand of Innocence array'd, 
Pure as that form which env y's {elf approv'd: 
Accept theſe tributary drops—theſe ſighs ! 
(Remembrance ſtill will on thy virtues dwell) 
Tho' nought could check thy progreſs to the ſkies. 
The ſoul muſt cheriſh H it lov'd fo well. 


For, thou wert all Ambition could defire, - 
Eadow'd with all that Nature could impart ; 
Warm was thy breaſt with Friendſhip's ſacred fire, 
And form'd for ſentiment thy gentle heart. 


Near thy bleſt ſhade the penſive Muſe ſhall ſtray, 
Led by the pallid moon's uncertain light, 
Sad tributes to thy peerleſs worth to pay, 
And to thy tomb ſoft Sympathy invite. 
Lamenting _— too, ſhall-linger there, 
And cull ſwcet flow'rs to deck thy holy ſhrine; 
For thee indulge the deep- dran ſigh ſincere, 
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Yet check'd ſhould be thoſe tears thy friends may 
ſhed, . 
That grief which thy fond parents“ peace de- 
ſtroys 3 | 
For thou art only rank'd among the dead, 
To find a patlage to eternal joys. 
That Power which ſeal'd th' apparent harſk 
decree, 
Who ev'ry feeling of thy heart could know, 


| | Judg'd what thy pangs from future ills might be, 


And ſnatch'd thee early from a world of woe. 


D an unfortunate Beauly. ANON. 
p2oR wand'rer ! how ſhall that weak form, 
So looſely clad in veſture light, 


| Endure the malice of the ſtorm, 


The rudeneſs of the winter's night? - 


And does a ſmile thy cheek illume ? 
Alas! that faint and feeble glow 
Is like the flower's untimely bloom, 


| Drooping amidſt a waſte of ſnow. 


Poor wretch !- you ſigh, you would unfold 
The courſe of ſorrow you have run: 

A fimple tory, 3 told. — 

You lov'd, belicv'd, and were undone. 
Why weep you as my hand you preſs? 
Why cn my features gaze and figh ? 
Would no one pity your diſtreſs ? 

None liſten to your tale, but I ? 


Alas! a pittance ſcant, I fear, 
Is all the joy -I can beſtow; 

I can but wipe away one tear, 
One moment from a life of woe. 


Yet e'en for this your grateful eye 
To heaven is rais d—Poor girl, adicu ! 
To ſcenes of ſenſeleſs mirth I fly, 
To poverty and ſickneſs you. 
—CO——— En f 
By Dr. YouxG. 

AS in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 

So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſer ; 
Their want of edge from their oftence is ſeen, 
Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitely keen. 


Hamer, 1714. 

O THOU who, with a happy genius born, 

Canſt tuneful verſe in flowing numbers turn, 
Crown d on thy Windfor's plains with early bays, 
Be early wiſe, nor truſt to barren praiſe. 
Blind was the bard that ſung Achilles' rage, 
He ſung, and begg'd, and curs'd th' ungiving age: 
If Britain his tranſlated ſong would hear, 


So ſhall thy father Homer ſmile to ſee 
His penſion paid, tho' late—and paid to thee. 


Under the Print ef Tom Britton, the muſical 
Small=coal Man. HUuGHeEs. 


THO mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 


And oer thy aſhes ſhall with pity pine. f 


. 


1 Did gentle peace and arts unpurchas'd dwell: 
5 | 5 . e Well 


— ²— —k —¼— 
Advice io Mr. Pope, on his intended Tranſlation of 


Firft take the gold then charm the liſt' ning ear; 


| 1 vow, quoth Roger, ſo you do, 
And with the ſelf- ſame weapon too. 


Boox IV. E-P 1K 


Well pleas'd, Apollo thither led his train, 
And muſic warbled in her ſweeteſt train : 1 
Cylienius ſo, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing gueſts to poor Philemon's grove. 
Let uſeleſs pomp behold, and bluſh to fiud 

80 low a ſtation, ſuch a lib'ral mind. 


_ 


H' inſpiring muſes, and the god of love, 
Whichmoſtſnouldgrace the fair Melinda ſtrove, 
Love arm'd her with his bow and keeneſt darts, 
The muſes more enrich'd her mind with arts. 
Tho' Greece in ſhining temples heretofore 
Did Venus and Minerva's pow'rs adore, 
The ancients thought no fingle goddeſs fit 
To reign at once Oer beauty and o'er wit; 
Each was a ſep'rate claim; till now we nud 
The diff rent titles in Melinda join'd. 


— 


AS Opera, like a pill'ry, may be ſaid _ 
To nail our Ears down, but expoſe our Head. 


—— 


J VCTA thinks happineſs conſiſts in ſtate 


She weds an ideot, but ſhe ears in plate. 


To the Hon. Mrs. Percival, vith Hutchiſon's 
Treatiſe on Beauty and Order. GRIRRSO. 


Tz internal ſenſes painted here we ſee : 
They re born in others, but they live in thee. 


0 were our author with thy converſe bleſt, 
Could he behold the virtucs of thy breaſt ; 

His necdleſs labours with contempt he'd view, 
And bid the world not read—but copy you. 


ACK, eating rotten cheeſe, did ſay, 
Like Samſon, I my thouſands ſlay : 


| On Cd Omni potence. 
W. Egypt's hoſt God's choſen tribe pur- 
ued, 


In cryſtal walls ti' admiring waters ſtood ; 
hen thro” the dreary waſtes they took their way, 
The rocks relented, and pour'd forth a ſea! 
V'hat limits can th' Almighty goodneſs know, 
Since ſeas can harden, and fince rocks can flow ! 


Simiiis ſumili gaudet. i 
WHEN Chloe's picture was to Ch'oe ſhown, 
Adorn'd with charms and beauty not her 
own ; | 
Where Hogarth, pitying nature, kindly made 
duch lips, ſuch eyes, as Chloe never had; 
Ye Gods! the cries, in ecſtacy of heart, 
How near can nature be expreſs' d by art 
Well! it is wondrous like !—nay, let me die, 
he very pouting lip, the killing eye! 
Blunt and ſevere as Manly in the play, 
Downright replies Like, Madam! do you ſay? 
Tre picture bears this likeneſs, it is true: 


he canvas painted is, and ſo are you. 
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MY ſickly ſpouſe, with many a ſigh, 

* Oft tells me Billy, I ſhall die 

I griev'd, but recollected ſtraight 

'Tis bodtleſs to contend with fate: 


30 reſignation to Heaven's will 
Prepar d me for ſuccceding ill. 


'Twas well it did; for, on my life, 


|'Twas Heaven's will to ſpare my wife. 


A8 Sherlock at Temple was taking a boat, 
The waterman aſk'd him which way he would 
nts]: [ ſtream, 
Which way? ſays the Doctor; why, fool, with the 
To Paul's or to Lambeth—'twas all one to him. 


On a Prelate's goiug out of Church in Time of Di- 
vine Service, to wait on the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 


L pam in the church (could you chink it?) 


kneel'd down: 
When, told that the Duke was juſt come to town, 
His ſtation deſpiſing, unaw'd by the place, 


i He flies from his God to attend on his Grace: 


To the court it was fitter to pay his devotion, 
Since God had no ſhare in his lordſhip's promo- 
tion. | 
A Hum'rous fellow in a tavern late, b 
Being drunk and valiant, gets a broken pate 
The ſurgeon, with his inftruments and ſkill, 
Searches his ſcull, deeper and deeper ſtill, 


To feel his brains, and try if they were ſound; 


And, as he keeps ado about the wound, 
The fellow yr ſurgeon, ſpare your pains, 


When I began this brawl I had no brains. 


| BY fav'ring wit, Macenas purchas'd fame, 


Virgil's own works 1mmortaliz'd his name: 
A double ſhare of fame is Dorſet's due, 
Art once the patron and the poet too. 


On an eminent Modern Preacher. 
ILLIO muſt needs to penitence excite z 
For, fe, his ſcarf is rich, and gloves are white; 
Behold his notes dit{play'd, his body rais'd; 
With what a zeal he labours to be prais'd! 


| No ſtubborn ſinner able to withſtand 


The force and reas'ning of his wig an! hand: 
Much better pleas' d, fo pions his intent, 

With five that laugh than fifty who repent ; 

On moral duties when his tongue retines, 

Tully and Plato are his beſt divines; 

What Matthew ſeys; or Mark, the proof but ſmall 
\Vhat Locke or Clarke afferts, good ſcripture all 
Touch'dwith each weakneſs which he does arraign, 
Wich vanity he talks againſt the vain ; 


With oftentation does to meekneſs guide, 
| Proud of his periods levell'd againſt pride; 


Ambitiouſly the love of glory flights, 
And damns'the love of Fame —forwhich he writes. 


a 


—— 


THE Latin word tor ccd, one atk'd his friend: 
It is, faid he—'tis at my ſinger's end. 
38 | 
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The IWorld. 


E world's a book, writ by th' eternal art 
Of the great Author; printed in man's heart: 
Tis falſely printed, tho' divinely penn'd 
And all tu' errata will appear at th' end. 


On the Battle of the Boots. 


Sur for the ancients has argued ſo well, 
Tis apparent from thence that the moderns 
| excel. 


Welſhman and an Engliſhman diſputed, 
Which of their lands maintain'd the greateſt | 
ſtate; 
The Engliſhman the Welſhman quite confuted, 
The Welſhman yet would not his vaunts abate : 
Ten cooks, quoth he, in Wales, one wedding ſees. 
Ay, quoth the other, each man toaſts his checſe. 


From ihe Laiin. 
Un APPY, Dido, was thy fate, 
In firſt and ſecond weddcd ftate ! 
One hufband caus'd thy flight by dying, 


On the Offering made by King James I. at a 
grave Comedy, called The Marriage of Arts, 
AT Chriſt-Church Marriage, play'd before the 

king, | 
Leit theſe learn'd mates ſhould want an offering, 
he king himſelf did offer - What, I pray? 
ile offer d, twice or thrice, to go away. 


A Country Parſon's Anſwer to a young Lady who 
fent him her Compliments on the Ten of Hearts, 


7 OUR Compliments, dear Lady, pray forbear; 


Old Engliſh ſervices are more ſincere. 


You fend ten hearts; the tythe is only mine : 
Give me but one, and burn the other nine. 


| By Dr. DoNNxk. 
I AM unable, yonder beggar crics, 
To ſtand or go. If he ſays true, he lyes. 


MORE always ſmiles whenever he recites; 

He ſmiles, you think, approving what he 
And yet in this no vanity is ſhewnyg [writes: 
A modeft man may like what 's not his own- 


Thy death the other caus d by fly ing. 


On the Funeral of Vulture Hopkins. 


WHAT num rous lights this wretch's corpſe 
attend, ; 
Who, in his life-time, ſav'd a candle's end! 


The Humourift, Imitated from Martial. 


Te all thy humours, whether grave or meilow, 

Thou xt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow, 
Haſt fo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about 

thee | 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee, 
A Haughty courticr mceting in the ſtreets, 
A icholar, him thus inſolently greets : 

Faſe men to take the wall [ ne'er permit. 
The ſcholar ſaid, I do; and gave him ir. 


Tus with kind words Sir Lan chect d bis 
friend : 
Dear Dick! thou on my friendſhip mayſt depend. 
J know thy fortune is but very = 4 8 2 
But, be aſſur d, I'll ne er ſce Dick in want. 
Dick s ſoon confin'd—11i5 friend, no doubt, would 
; free him: | 
His word he kept—in want he ne'er wou'd fee him. 


WI EN men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 


They light a torch to ſhew their ſhane the 
more. 


— — 


To Henry Purccl. 


TY © as a tribute from each muſe is due; 


he whole poer'c tribe s obli,'d to you; 
For ſurel but y f * 5 
y none but you, with equil caſe, 


FRIEND, in your Epitaphs I 'm griev'd 
So very muci 1s faid : 

One half will never be believ'd, 

The other never read. 


To Mr. Thomſon, wvko bad procured the Author a 
Benefa Night. DENNIS. 
Eflecting on thy worth, methinks I find 
Thy various Seaſons in their author's mind. 
Spring opes her bloſſoms, various as thy muſe ; 
And, like thy ſoft compatiiion, ſheds her dews. 
Summer's hot drought in thy expreſſion glows, 
Aud o'er each page a tawny ripeneſs throws. 
Autumn's rich fruits th' inſtructed reader gains, 
Who taftes the meaning purpole of thy ſtrains. 
inter —but that no ſemblance takes from thee; 
That hoary ſeaſon yields a type of me. 
Shatter d by Time's bleak ſtorms 1 with'ring lay, 
Leaficſs, and whit'ning in a cold decay ft 
Vet ſhall my propleſs ivy, pale and bent, 
Blefs the ſhiort ſunſhine which thy pity lent. 


The Fan. ATTERBURY- 
LAVIA the leaft and ſlighteſt toy 
Can with refiftleſs art employ : 

This Fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine »f ſmall force in love; 
Yet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 
Not 10 be told, or ſafely ſeen, 
Diretts its wanton motions ſo, 
Pliat it wounds more than Cupid's bow; 


Ges coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 


To cv'ry other breaſt a flame. 


To the Author of an Epitaph on Dr. Mead. 
3 Hack T. 
| MAD not dead then, you ſay, only ſlecping 


A lirtle 


Could add to David, and make D'Urfey pleaſe, 
0 1 * 


| Why, egad ! Sir, you 've hit it off there to a tittle: 
cl, 
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Yet, friend, his awaking I very much doubt. 
Pluto knows whom he's got, and will nc'er let him 
out. : 


To Mr. Pope. 
HILE malice, Pope, denies thy page 
Its own celeſtial fire ; 
While critics and while bards in rage, 
Admiring, won't admire : 
While wayward pens oy worth aſſail, 
And envious tongues Gecry 3 | 
Theſe times tho' many a friend bewail, 
Theſe times bewail not I. 
But when the world's loud praiſe is thine, 
And ſpleen no more ſhall blame; 
When with thy Homer thou ſhalt ſhine 
In one eſtabliſh'd fame : . 
When none ſhall rail, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee : 
That day (for come it will) that day 
Shall I lament to ſee. 


ne 


Britiſ Oeconomy. | 
JN merry old England it once was a rule, 
The King had his poet, and alſo his fool: 
But now we re ſo frugal, I'd have you to know it, 
Poor Cibber muſt ſerve both for fool and for poet. 


Found fluck on the Statue / the Moor which ſup- 
ports the Sun Dial in Clemens s-Inn. 
JN vain, poor fable ſon of woe, 
Thou ſeek' the tender tear; 

From thee in vain with pangs they flow, 

For mercy dwells not here. | 
From cannibals thou fled'ſt in vain ; 

Lawyers leſs quarter give; 


The firſt won't eat you till you re ſlain, : 
The laſt will do t alive. 


By HACKETT. 
HEN jack was poor, the lad was frankand free; 
Of late he 's grown brimful of pride and pelf; 
You wonder that he don't remember me; 
Why ſo? You ſee he has forgot himſelf. 
1 John T ow'd great obligation; 
But John unhappily thought fit 


To publiſh it to all the nation. 
Sure John and I are more than quit. 


By PRO. 
av. 


On the Burſer of St. Jubn's College in Oxford cul- 
ung down a fiie Raw of Trees. Evans. 
NDULGEN F nature to each kind beſtows 

A ſecret inſtinct to diſcern its foes ; 

The gooſe, a filly bird, avoids the fox ; 

Lambs fly from wolves, and ſailors ſteer from rocks: 

A rogue the gallows as his fate foreſecs, 

4 And bears the like antipathy to trees. 

A. 

ET T. 

eping 


— 


Good Mufic, and bad Dancers. 
EF OW ill rhe motion with the muſic ſuits ! 
So Orpheus play d, and like them danc'd the 
brutes. | 


> 


ittle: - 
Vet, 


— 


8 


1 5 


| 
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VE little wits, that gleam'd awhile, 
While Pope vouchſaf'd a ray; 
Alas! depriv'd of his kind ſmile, 
How ſoon ve fade away! 
To compaſs Phoebus” car about, 
Thus empty vapours riſe ; 
Cachi tends his cloud to put him out, 
| That rear'd him to the ſkies 
Alas! thefe ſkies are not your ſphere 
There he ſhall ever burn: 
\Veep, weep, and fall; for earth ye were, 
And mutt to earth return. 


Milieu in a Lady's Prayer-Book. LAN SDOWN E. 


IN vain, Clas inda, night and day 
For mercy to the Gods you pray: 


| What arrogance, on Heaven to call 


For that which you deny to all! 


O much, my Pope, thy Engliſh Iliad charms, 
As pity melts us, or as paſſion warms, 

That after ages ſhall with wonder ſeck 

Who 't was tranſlated Homer into Greek. 


By HARRINGTON. 


HE golden hair that Galla wears, 
Is hers : who would have thought it? 
She ſwears, tis hers ; and true ſhe ſwears, 


For I know where ſhe boaght it. 


| T5 Lady Iſabella Thynne, cutting Trees in Paper. : 


WALLER. 


FAIR hand, that can on virgin paper write, 
Yet from the ſtain of ink preſerve it white; 
Whoſe travel o'er that filver field does ſhew 
Like tracks of leverets in morning ſuow : _ 
Love's image thus in pureſt minds is wrought, 
Without a ſpot or blemiſh to the thought. 
Strange, that your fingers ſhould the pencil foil, 
Without the help of colours or of oil! 
For tho” a painter boughs and leaves can make, 
'Tis yours alone to make them bend aad ſhake : 
W hofe breath ſalutes your new-created grove, 
Like ſouthern winds, and makes it gently move. 


| Orpheus could make the foreſt dance, but you 
Can make the motion and the foreſt too. 


A poct, when he would deſcribe his mind, 
Is, as in language, fo in fame, confin'd : 


| Your works are read wherever there are men: 


So far the ſciſſars goes beyond the pen. 


By PrtoOR, 
TH Y nags, the leaneſt things alive, 
So very hard tizou lov'ſt io drive, 
[ heard thy anxious coachman ſay, 
It coit thee more in whips than hay. 


_—— 


A Care for Poetry. 


EVEN wealthy towns contend for Homerdead, 
Thro' which the living Homer begg'd his 

bread. | 
Gs. 


©» 


| 3 
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0. fome Snow wwhich melted in a Lady's Breaſt. 


HE envious ſnow comes down in haſte 
To prove thy breaſt leſs fair; 
But grieves to fee itſelf furpaſt, 
And melts into a tear. 


Py 


The French Poet. 


HEN old Elijeh, as the ſcriptures ſay, 
Triumphant mounted to the realm of day, 
His ſpirit doubled, and his cloak beſide, 
He gave Eliſha, by long fervice tried. 
Triffan from hence would fain example take 
For honeſt Quinault, his diſciple's take : 
But this, alas! injurious fate denied, 
For Triſtan poorer than a prophet died. 
To Quinavlt thus the bard expiring ſpoke : 
« My wit L leave thee—but I have no cloak.” 
N Grace, Free-will, and Myftrics high, 


O Two wits harangu d the table; 
B=—ly believes he knows not u hy, 
Nn ſwears tis all a fable. 
Peace, ideots, peace! and both agrec; 
N i, kils thy empty brother; 
Religion laughs at toes like thee, 
But dreads a friend like t' other. 


PS on t, quoth Time to Thomas carne, 
Whatever I forget you learn. 


Auſtuered by Mr. WEST. 


Dit, quoth Hearne, is furious fret, 
Whate'er I learn you ſoon forget. 


* 


Dr. ALDrICH's Five Reaſons for Drinling. 
OOD wine; a friend; or, being dry; 


G Or, left we ſhould be by and by; 
Or, any other fcaſon why. | | 
———ů—— II ———3·ͤ—— 


By WALLER. 


. a youth of the inſpired train, 
Fair Sachariſſa lov'd, but lov'd in vain : 
Like Pheebus ſung the no leſs am'rous boy; 
Lake Daphne ſhe, as lovely and as coy. 
With numbers he the fiving nymph purſues, 
With numbers ſuch as Pheœrbus' felf might uſe; 
All but the nymph who ſhouldredreſs his wrong, 
Attend his paſſion, and 2pprove his ſong: 
Like Phœbust hus acquiring unſought praiſe, 
He catch'd at love, and fill d his arms with bays 


By PRIOR, 


N his death-bed poor Simon lies, 
His ſpouſe is in deſpair: 
With frequent ſobs and mutual cries 
They both expreſs their care. 
A diffrent cawfe, ſays Parſon Sly, 
The ſ me effect may give; 
Poor Simon fears that he ſhall die, 
His wife —that he may live. 


H 


A 


EXTRACTS, Boox IV. 
| Written on the Bed-chamber Door of Charles II. 
| ROCHESTER. 


ERE lies our ſovereign lord the King,, 


Whoſe word no man relies on; 

He never ſays a fooliſh thing, 

No ever does a wife one. 

TH AT little patch upon your face 
Would ſeem a foil on one leſs fair; 


On you it hides a killing grace, 
And you in pity plac'd t there. 


By PRIOR. 


AS afternoon one ſummer's. day, 
Venus ſtood bathing in a river; 

| Cupid a-ſhooting went that way, 

New ftrung his bow, new £11'd his quivyer.. 

With ſkill he choſe his ſharpeſt dart; 

With all Ins might his bow he drew: 

Swift to his beautcous parent's heart 

The too well guided arrow flew. 

I faint! I dic! the goddeſs cricd : 

O cruel! cculdſt thou find none other 

1o wreak thy ſpleen on, parricide ? 

Like Nero, thou haſt flain thy mother. 

Poor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak ; 

Indeed, Mama, I did not know ye: 

Alas! how ealy my miſtake! 

I took you for your likeneſs, Chloe. 


* 


From the Greet. 


VENUs, take my votive glaſs: 
Since I am not what I was; 

What from this day I ſhall be, 

Venus, let me never fee ! 


PRIOR. 


* 


Written on a Glaſs, by a Gentleman wbo borrowed 
the Earl of Cheflerfield"'s Diamond Pencil. 


CCEPT a miracle, inſtead of wit 
See two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ. 


O Lady Manchefler. ADDT1SoN. 


WHILST havghty Gallia's dames, that ſpread 
O'er the pale cheeks an artful red, 

Bche!d this beanteous ſtranger there, 

lu native charms divinely fair 

Confuſion in their looks they ſhew'd, 

And with unuſual bluſhes glow'd. 


Suicide. Dr. SEWEL. 
HEN all the blandiſhments of life are gene, 
The coward ſneaks todeath,the brave live on. 
By BAN RS. 
VON Covrtly takes me for a dunce; 
For all night long I ſpoke not once: 
On better grounds I think him ſuch: 
le ſpoke but ace, yet once too much, 


W 


Py 


wed 


rit. 
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one, 
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By Pore. 


MUsk, tis enough; at length thy labour ends, 

And thou ſhalt live for Buckingham com- 
mends. 

Let crowds of critics now my verſe aſſail, 

Let Dennis write, and nameleſs numbers rail: 

This more than pays whole years of thankleſs pain. 

Time, health, and fortune are not loſt in vain. 

Sheffield approves, conſenting Phœbus bends, 

And I and malice from this hour are friends. 


ISTAKEN nature here has join'd 
A. beauteous face and ugly mind; 
In vain the faultleſs features ftrike, 
When ſoul and body are unlike: 
Pity that ſnowy breaſt ſhould hide 
Deceit, and avarice, and pride. 

o in rich jars, from China brought, 
With glowing colours gaily wrought, 
Oft-times the ſubtle ſpider dwells, 
With ſecret venom bloated ſwells, 
Weaves all his fatal nets within, 

As unſuſpetted as unſeen. 


Gy__ 


| By WALLER, 


WW EXE men ſo dull they could not ſee 
That Lyce painted; ſhould they flee 
Like ſimple birds into a net, 

So groſsly woven and ill-ſet; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot, 

And let all go that ſhe had got. 
Theſe teeth my Lyce muſt not ſhew, 

If ſhe would bite : her lovers. though 


Like birds they ſtoop at ſeeming grapes, 


Are diſabus'd when firſt ſhe gapes: 
The rotten bones diſcover'd there, 
Shew atis a painted ſepulchre. 


To Mr. PoPE. 
EPEND not upon verſe for fame, 


Tho' none can equal thine: 
Our language never reſts the ſame; ' _ 
»Twill riſe, or 't will decline. 


Thy wreaths, in courſe of fleeting hours, 


Too ſoon will be decay'd : 
But ſtory laſts, tho' modern flow'rs 
Of poetry muſt fade. . 

A ſurer way then wouldſt thou find 
Thy glory to prolong, ; 
Whilfk there remains amongſt mankind 

The ſenſe of right and wrong? 
Thy fame with nature's ſelf ſhall end, 
Let future times but know 
That Atterbury was thy friend, 
And Bentley was thy foe. 


By Lord HERVEY. 


P2SSESS'D of one great hall for ſtate, 
Without one room to ſleep or eat: 
How well you build, let flatt Ty tell, 
And all mankind how ill you dwell. 


| 
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Written in a Window of the Tower, over the Name 
of R. Walpole, confined in the ſame Room, Ann. 
Dom. 1712. | ; LANSDOWNE. 

G unexpected, evil unforeſeen, ; 

Appears by turns, as Fortune ſhifts the ſcene : 

Some rais'd aloft come tumbling down amain; 


And fall ſo hard, they bound and rife again. 


„ 


| The Manchefter Millers, named Bone and Hin. 


BY ROM, 
PRONE and Skin, two millers thin, 
Would ſtarve us all, or near it; 
But be it known to Skin and Bone 
That fleſh and blood can't bcar it. 


By Sir G. LYTTELTON. 


NONE without hope c'er lov'd the brigheſt fair, 
But love can hope where reaſon would deſpair, 


" [RUE wit is like the brilliant ſtone 
Dug from the Indian mine; 

Which boaſts two difFrent pow rs in one, 
To cut as well as ſhine. : 

Genius like that, if poliſh'd right, 
With the ſame gifts abounds ; 

Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And ſparkles while it wounds. 


The Difference between the Ancients and Moderns. 


OME for the ancients zealouſly declare, 
Others our modern wits are Gols, aver: 
A third affirms, that they are much the ſame 
And differ only as to time and name: 
Yet ſure one more diſtinction may be told, 
Thoſe once were new, but theſe will ne'er be old. 


8989 


To Mr. Pope, on bis Epitaph on Mr. Gay. 
Lord ORRERY., 


E. N TOMB'Dwith kings tho Gay's cold aſhes lie, 
A nobler monument thy ſtrains ſupply. 

Thy matchleſs muſe, ſtill faithful to thy friend, 

By courts unaw'd, his virtues dares commend. 

Lamented Gay i forget thy treatment paſt, 

Look down, and fee thy merit crown'd at laſt. 

A deftiny more glorious who can hope? 

lu life belov'd, in death bemoan'd, by Pepe. 


On the Queen's Grotto at Richmond, 
LIWIS the living genius fed, 
And rais'd the ſcientiſic head; 
Our Queen, more frugal of her meat, 
Raiſes thoſe heads which cannot eat. 


* 


ä 


I HEARD laſt week, friend Edward, thou waſt 
dead. - 


I'm very glad to hear it too, eries Ned. 


{ 


3G3 FRIEND 
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Fax Iſaac, tis ſtrange, you that live ſo near 
Bray 
Should not ſet up the ſign of the Vicar; 
Tho it may be an add one, you cannot but ſay 
It muit needs be a ſigu of good liquor. 


| Acer. ; 
INDEED, Maſter Poet, your reaſon s but poor: 
For the Vicar would think it a fin | 


To ſtay, like a booby, and lounge at the door; 
"T were a fign * was bad liquor within. 


By a Porter, on the Gin Act. To a Great Man. 


WHY will you make us coolly think? 
If you would govern, we muſt drink. 


Giles Folt. 

(C'LES Jolt as ſleeping in his cart he lay, 

Some wageith pilf rers ſtole his tcam away. 
Giles wakes, and cries — What 's here? odſdickin! 

what ? 

Why how now? am I Giles, or am I not? 
If he, I've loſt fix geicings to my ſmart; 
If not - od ſbuddikins 1 ve found a cart. 


— 


To Zoilus. Josian RELrE. 
| WITH induſtry I ſpread your praiſc, 
With equal you my cenfure blaze; 
But, faith! tt is all in vain we do, 
The world nor credits me nor you. 


Milton. DRY DEN. 


HRE E poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn: 

The firſt in loſtineſs of thought ſurpaſs d; 

The next in majeſty, in both the laſt. 

The force of nature could no farther go; 

To make a third, ſhe join'd the other two. 


On the Ducheſs of Marlborough's Offer of ʒ oo. 


for the befl Poet on the Duke's Actions. 


Fix hundred pounds! tco ſmall a boon 

To put the poet's muſe in tune, 

8 hat nothing might eſcape her; 
Should ſhe attempt th' heroic ſtory 7 
Of the illuſtrious Churchili's glory, 

It ſcarce would buy the paper. 


Scotland. CLeveLaxd. 


H Cain been a Scot, God would have alter'd 


his doom; 


Not forc'd him to wander, but confin'd him at home. 


By PxrioR. 


Tus to the Muſes ſpoke the Cyprian Dame: 
Adorn my altars, and revere my name; 
My fon ſhall eiſe aſſume his potent darts, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


F 


Book IV, 


Send him to nymphs who ſleep in Ida's ſhade, 
ro the loofe dance and wanton maſquerade : 
Our thoughts are ſettled, and intent our look 
On the inſtructive verſe and moral book; 

In female idleneſs his pow'r relies, : 

Burt when he finds us ſtudying hard he flies. 


BV AARON Hill. 

W HEN Chriſt at Cana's fealt, by pow'r divine, 
Injpir'd cold water with the warmth of wine, 

ce! cricd they, while in redd ning tide it guih'd, 

Che baſhful tream hath ſeen its God and bluſh'd. 


By AARON HILL. 


TPENDER-handed ſtroke a nettle, 

* And it ſtings you for your pains ; 
Graſp it like a man of mettle, 
And it ſoft as filk remains. 
'Tis the ſame with common natures : 
Uſe 'em kindly, they rebel ; 
But, be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And tne rogues obey you well. 


—— — 


Upon' the Bufts of the Engliſh Worthies at Store. 
Lord CLARE. 
A MONG theſe chiefs of Bi1tiſh race, 
Who live in breathing ſtone, 
Why has not Cobhem's buſt a place? 
— The ſtructure was his own. 


By Pore. 
REA Villers“ fate ſage Cutler could foreſee; 
And well, he thought, advis'd him“ Live 
like me. 
As well his Grace replied—* Like you, Sir John! 
„That I can do when all I have is gone,” 


| The Giant angling. 
Hs angle - rod made of a ſturdy oak, 
His line a cable, which in ſtorms ne er broke; 
His hook he baited with a dragon's tail, 
And fat upon a rock, and bobb'd for whale, 


YE on! while my revenge ſhall be 
To ſpeak the very truth of thee, 


—— 


On Michael Angelo's ſamous Piece of the Crucifixion, 
who flabbed a Perſon that be might do it more 
naturally. Dr. YoOUXG. 

W HILST his Redeemer on the canvas dies, 

Stabb'd at his feet his brother welt' ring lics; 

The daring artiſt, cruelly ſerene, 

Views the pale cheek, and the diſtorted mien; 


| Hedrains off life by drops; and, deaf tocrics, 


T wang goes the bow! my girls, have at your hearts! | Examines ev'ry ſpirit as it flies; 


The Muſes anſwer Venus, we deride 


The vagrant's malice, and his mother's pride, 


He ſtudies torment, dives in mortal woe, 
| To rouſe up ev'ry pang repeats the blow; 


Each 


1 
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Each riſing agony, each dreadful grace, | 
Yet warm tranſplanting to his Saviour's face. 

O glorious theft! O nobly wicked draught ! 
With its full charge of death each feature fraught ! 
Such wondrous force the magic colours boaſt, 
From his own ſkill he ſtarts in horror loſt. 


On the Death of a Lady's Cat. HARRISON. 
A NDis Miſs Tabby from the world retir'd ? 


And are her lives, all her nine lives, expir'd * 
What ſounds ſo moving, as her own, can tell 
How Tabby died, how full of play the fell? - 


Begin, ye tuncful nine, a mournful ſtrife, 


Aad ev ry mule ſhall celebrate a life. 


A Receipt for Courlſbip. | SWIFT. 


Two or three dears, and two or three ſweets ; 
Two or three balls, and two or three treats ; 
Two or three ſerenades, given as a lure; | 
Two or three oaths how much they endure ; 
Two or three meſlages ſent in one day 
Two or three times led out from the play ; ſ 
Two or three ſoft ſpeeches made by the way; 
Two or three tickets for two or three times; 
Two or three love-letters writ all in rhymes : 
Two or three months keeping {tri& to theſe rules 
Can never fail making a couple of fools. 


| YOUR homely face, Flippanta, you diſguiſe 


With patches numerous as Argus' eyes; 
I own that patching 's requiſite for you, 
For more we 're pleas'd the leſs your face we view: 
Yet I adviſe, ſince my advice you aſk, 
Wear but one patch, and be that patch a maſk. 


— 


* 


——— 


 Iaſeription for a Buft of Lady Suffolk in a Wood. 


D 


ER wit and beauty for a court were made, 
Her truth aad goodneſs fit her for a ſhade. 


By Lady M. W. MonTAGUE. 


WIH LLST thirſt of praiſe and vain deſire of fame, 
In ev'ry age, isev ry woman's aim 

With courtſhip pleas'd, of filly toaſters proud, 

Fond of a train, and happy in a crowd; 

On each poor fool beſtowing ſome kind glance, 

Eich conqueſt owing to ſome looſe advance; 

While vain coquets affect to be purſued, 

And think they re virtuous, if not groſsly lewd 

Let this great maxim be my virtue's guide 

In part the is to blame that has been tried ; } 


He comes too near, that comes to be denied, 


— 


To Mr. Auleliſon, on his Tragedy of Cato. 53 


PHE min4 to virtue is by verſe ſubdued, 

And the true poet is a public good. 
This Britain feels; while, by your lines inſpir'd, 
Her free - born ſons to glorious thoughts arc fir'd. 
In Rome had you eſpous'd the vanquiſh'd cauſe, 
Inflam'd her ſenate, and upheld her laws, 
Your manly ſcenes had liberty reſtor'd, 
And given the juſt ſucceſs to Cato's ſword. 


. &Cc. 
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O'er Cæſar's arms your genius had prevail'd ; 
And the mule triumph'd where the patriot fail d. 


M's coach and fix !—whither in ſuch haſte 


goin 2 


| But a ſhort journey to his own undoing. 


| Tealouſy. 
Bedlam with him: is he ſound in mind, 


> Who fill is ſceking what he would not find? 


By LEONARD WELSTEAD. 


T OWE, fays Thomas, much to Peter's care; 
Once only ſeen, he choſe me for his heir. 


His heir you were not, had he ſeen you twice. 
—— 
By Dr. KEN RICK. 
THE great, good man, whom Fortune will diſ- 
place, . 
May into ſcarceneſs fall, but not diſgrace., 
His ſacred perſon none will dare profane; 
He may be poor, but never can be mean. 
He holds his value with the wiſe and good, 
And proſtrate ſeems as great as when he ſtood. 


Fo ruin'd temples holy awe diſpenſe, 


They loſe their height, but keep their reverence; 
The pious crowd the piles tho' fallen deplore, 
And what they fail to raiſe they ſtill adore. 


Vidtriæ Cauja Diis placuity ed victa Catons. 
* ; y G . ST EPNERV. 


| THE gods and Cato did in this divide— 


They choſe the conqu' ring, he the conquer'd 
de. : 


„2 


By Dean Swirr. 


OU beat your pate, and fancy wit will come: 
Knock as you will, there 's nobody at home, 


—_ 


A Flower by Vareſſt. PRIOR. 
HEN fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 


Finding the painter 's ſcience at a ſtand, 

The Goddels ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand 
And, finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling iaid * 
Behold one work of mine that ne'er ſhall fade. 


By Sir SAM. GARTH, 


CAN you count the ſilver lights 
That deck the ſkies, and cheer the nights; 
Or the leaves that ſtrew the vales, 
When groves are ſtript by winter gales: 
Or the drops that in the morn | 
Hang with tranſparent pearl the thorn ; 
Or bridegroom's joys, or miſex's cares, 
Or gameſter's oaths, or hermit's prayers z 
Or envy s pangs, or love's alarms, 
or Marlbro's acts, or Molly's charms ? ; 
3G 4 - By 


True, Thomas; hence your fortunes take theirriſe: - 


Flora vouchſaf d the growing work to view. 


624 
By AARON HILL. 


How is the world deceiv'd by noiſe and ſhow! 
Alas! how diff rent, to pretend and know ! 
Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs loud: 
Buſtling, but ſhallow, dirty, weak, and proud. 
While like ſome nobler ſtream true knowledge 
glides, 
_ Silently ſtrong, and its deep bottom hides. 


— — 


The Royal Knotter. Sir Ch. SkolL EV. 


AH happy people! ye muſt thrive, 
+> While thus the royal pair docs ſtrive 
Both to advance your glory 
While he by 's valour conquers France, 
She manufactures does advance, 
And makes thread-tringes for ye. 
Bleſt we ! who from ſuch queens are feed, 
Who, by vain ſuperſtition led, 
Are always telling beads : 
Bur here 's a queen now, thanks to God, 
Who, when the rides in coach abroad, 
Is always knotting threads. 
Then hafte, victorious Naſſau, haſte 
And when thy ſummer ſhow is paſt, 
Let all thy trumpets ſound : | 
The fringe which this campaign has wrought, 
Though t coſt the nation ſcarce a groat, 
Thy conqueſts will ſurround. 


c What's Honour ? 

NI to be captious, not unjuſtly fight; 

Tis to confeſs what 's wrong, and do what's 
right. | 


ACK his own merit ſees. This gives him pride, 
That he ſces more than all the world beſide. 


By Pz1ok. 


ES, ev'ry poet is a fool ; | 
By demonſtration Ned can ſhe it: 
Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
Prove ev'ry fool to be a poet. 


Dean Swift's Curate. 


1 MARCH D three miles thro ſcorching ſand, 
> With zeal in heart, and notes in hand; 

I rode four more to Great St. Mary ; 

Uſing four legs, when two were weary. 

To three fair virgins I did tie men, 

In the cloſe bands of pleaſing Hymen ; 

I dipp'd two babes in holy water, 

And purified their mothers after. 

Withip aa hour and eke an half, 

J ;preach'd three congregations deaf, 

While thund' ring out with lungs long-windcd, 
I chopp'd fo faſt that few there minded. 

My emblem, the laborious fun, 

Saw all theſe mighty labours done 

Before one race of his was run: j 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


j 


Book IV. 


All this perform'd by Robert Hewit; 
What mortal elſe could e'er go through it? 


The Miſer's Feafl. 
Is chimnev ſmokes! it is ſome omen dire! 
His neighbours are alarm'd; and cry out, Fire, 


— 


H 
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: 

On Sir Godfrey Kneller's painting, for the Autbor, 
the Statues of Apollo, Venus, aud Hercules. 

- Pope. 

HAT God, what genius did the pencil more, 

When Kneller painted theſe ? 
Twas fi iend{hip——warmasPhobus,kind as Love, 
And ſtiong as Hercules. 


— 


The Duke of Ch——s SWIFT. 


AMES B—s was the Dean's familiar friend 

] James grows a Duke; their triendſhip here muſt 
end. 

Surely the Dcan deſerves a fore rebuke, 

a knowing James, to lay he knows a duke. 


r 


The Doctor and the Patient. 
QLEFT you well > „Very well.” My draugit 
did good. 1 
„It did no harm: for yonder it hath ſtood.” 


Verſes occaſioned by Mr. Aikman's Death. 
TRroMsoON. 
A® thoſe we love decay, we die in part, 
String after firing is ſever'd from the heart; 

Till looſen'd life, at laſt but breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
Unhappy he who lateſt feels the blow, 

'hoſe eyes have wept o'er ev'ry friend laid low, 


Dragg'd ling ring on from partial death to death, 
Till, dying, all he can reſigu is breath. 


To the Reverend Mr. Murdoch, Rector of Strad. 
di/ball, in Suffolk. * THoMsoON. 


Tus ſafely low, my friend, thou canſt not fall; 

Here reigns a deep tranquillity o'er all ; 
No noiſe, no care, no vanity, no ſtrife; 
Men, woods, and fields, all breathe untroubled life: 
Then keep each paſſion down, however dear; 
Truſt me, the tender are the moſt ſevere. 
Guard, while 't is thine, thy philoſophic eaſe, 
And aſk no joy but that of virtuous peace ; 
That bids defiance to the ftorms of fate: 
High bliſs is only for a higher ſtate. 


The Power of Time, SWIFT. 


IF neither braſs nor marble can withſtand 

The mortal force of Time s deſtructive hand: 
[f mountains fink to vales, if cities die, 
And leſo' ning rivers mourn their fountains dry 
When my old caſſock, ſaid a Welch divine, 
ls out at elbows, why ſhould I repine ? 


EP am, 
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Ebigram Ly Dr. DODDRIDGE, on his Molto, 
Dum v.v.inus, vivamusse 
13 while you live, the Epicure will ſay, 
And take the plcofure of the preſent day: 
Live while you live, the facred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 


Lord, in my view le: both united be! 


I live ig plcafure, when L live to Thee. 


On the Publication of Mrs. Rowe's Poems, farce 
. ber Death. 
1 Philomela ſung, on earth detain'd, 
While cumb'rous clay the riſiug foul re- 
ſtrain d; x 
Now the freed ſpirit, with th' angelic choir, 
In fields of light attunes th' immortal lyre, 
And hymns her God in firains more ſoft, more 
ftrong— 


There only could ſhe learn a loftier ſong. 


By Lord LaANnSDOWNE, 


ELIEVE me, Chloe, thoſe perfumes, that coſt 
Such ſums to ſwceten rhee, is treaſure loſt ; 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be; 
Thou ſmell'ſt not of thy ſweets, they tink of thee. 


By PRIon. | 
WHEN Topewell thought fit from the world 


to retreat, 
As full of Champaigne as an egg 's full of meat: 
He wak'd in the boat, and to Charon he faid, 
He would be row'd back, for he was not yet dead. 
Trim the boat, and fit quier, fern Charon replied: 
You may have forgot, you was drunk when you 
died. | 


1 RUTUS unmov'd heard how his Portia fell. 


Should Jack's wite dic, he would behave as 
well. a 


3 


5 By Dean Swi r. 
Dax, giddy, helplefs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burthen grown: 
No more I hear my church's bell 
Than if it rang out for my knell: 

At thunder now no moe I ſtart. 
Than at the rambling of a cart; 
Nay, u hat 's incredible, alack ! 

I nardly hear a woman's clack. 


Or a Fan which bore the Story of Ceplbalus and 
 Preeris, with this Motto, **- Aura vent.” 
OME, gentle air, th' Aolian ſhepherd ſaid, 
While Procris panted in the fecret ſhade ; 
Come, gentle air, the fairer Delia cries, 
While at her feet her ſwain expiring lies: 
Lo! the glad galcs o'er all her beauties ſtray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play; 
In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound; | 
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Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove, 


Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love: 


Vet guil:leſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe 
gives: | 

She views the ſtory with attentive eyes, 

And pics Procris, while her lover dies. 


. ————ñ— —— —— 
O day in Chellea meadows walking, 
Of poetry and ſuch things talking, 
Says Ralph, a merry wag— 
An epigram, it ſmart and good, 


In all its circumſtances ſhould 


Be like a jelly-bag. 
Your fimile, I own, is new; 
But how wilt make it out? ſays Hugh, 
Quoth Ralph, I Il tell thee, friend 
Make it at top both wide, and fit 
To hold a budget full of wit, 
And point it at the end. 


— 


By Mrs. PILKINGTON. 


8 ELL. A and Flavia ev'ry hour 
Unnumber'd hearts ſurpriſe; 

In Stella's foul lies all her pow'r, 

And Flavia's in ber eyes. 

More boundleſs b lavia's conqueſts are, 
And Stella's more confin'd ; 

All can diſcern a face that 's fair, 
But few a lovely mind. 

Steila like Britain's monarch reigns 
O'er cultivated lands; 

Like caſtern tyrants Flavia deigns 
To rule o'er barren ſands. 

Then boaſt, fair Flavia, boaſt your face, 
Your beauty's only ſtore : 

Each day that makes thy charms decreaſe 
Will give to Stella more. 


To Mr. Pope, on bis Dunciad., 
HE raven, rook, and pert jackdaw, 
Tho' neither birds of moral kind. 
Vet ſerve, if hang'd, or ſtuff d with ſtraw, 
To ſhew vs which way blows the wind. 
Thus dirty knaves, or chatt'ring fools, ' 
Strung up by dozens in thy lay, 
Teach more by halt than Dennis rules, 
And point inſtruction ev'ry way. 
With Egypt's art thy pen may ftrive : 
One potent drop let this bur ſhed, 
And ev'ry rogue that Runk alive 
Becomes a precious mummy dead. 
i — — 
"TRE ASON does never proſper : what 's the 


reaſon ? 
Why, when it proſpers, none dare call it treaſon. 


URIQO's rich ſideboard ſeldom ſees the light, 
Clean is his kitchen, and his ſpits are bright; 
His knives and forks, all rang'd in even rows, 
No hand moleſts, no ſervants diſcompoſe : 
A curious jack, hung up to pleaſe the eye, 
For cver ſtill, whoſe fiyers—never fly: 
His 
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His plates, unſullied, ſhining on the ſhelf; 
For Curio dreiſes nothing but himſelf. 


On a Bee flified in Honey. 
FRM flow 'r to Row'r, with cager pains, 
See the bleſt buſy lab'rer fly; 

When all that from her toil ſhe gains, 

Is in the ſweets ſhe boards to die. 
*T 15 thus, would man the truth believe, 

With life 's ſoft ſweets, each fav'rite joy: 
If we taſte wiſely they relieve, 

But, if we plunge too deep, deſtroy. 


| Or Mr. Pope's Death. 
RISE, ye glimmering ſtars of wit! 
For, lo! the Sun of Verſe is fer. 


— 


BV Dr. Swirr. | 
AS Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife, 
He took to his heels, and he ran for his life. 
Tom's three deareſt friends came by in the 
ſquabble, 
And fereen'd him at once from the ſhrew and 
the rabble; 
Then ventur'd to give him ſome wholeſome advice; 
But Tom is a fellow of honour fo nice, 
Too proud to take counſel, too wiſe to take warn- 


mg, 
That he 2 to all three a challenge next morn- 
| ing. 
He fought with all three; thrice ventur'd his life; 
Then went home, and was cudgell'd again by 
his wife. | 


On Mr. Butler's Monument in Weftminfter- Abbey. 
| S. WEesTLEY. 
HILST Butler, needy wretch! was yet alive, 
No gen'rous patron would a dinner give : 
See him, when ſtarv d to death, and turn dito duſt, 
Preſented with a monumental buſt x 
The poet's fate is here in emblem ſhown ; 
He aſk d for bread, and he receiv'd a ſtone. 


o 


Inſcription for a Fountain adorned with Queen 
Anne s and the Duke of Marlboro b's Statues, 
and the chief Rivers of the World rornd the 
Work. 5 PRIOR. 

VE active ſtreams, where'er your waters flow, 

Let diſtant climes and fartheſt nations know, 

What ye from Thames and Danube have been 


taught, 
How Anne commanded, and howMarlbro' fought. 


By W. ConGreve. 
SEE, ſee, ſhe wakes, Sabina wakes, 
| And now the ſun begins to riſe; 
Leſs glorious is the morn that breaks 
From his bright beams than her bright eyes. 
With light united, day they give, 
But diff rent fates ere night fulfil ; 
How many by his warmth will lire! 
How many wil! her coldneſs kill! 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


3 IV. 


| LET Blackmore ſtill, in good king Arthur 


vein, 
To Fleckno's empire his juſt r:ght maintain ; 
Let him his own to common ſenſe oppoſe, 
With praiſe and ſlander maul both friends and 
foes; 
Let him great Dryden's awful name profane, 
And learned Garth with envious pride diſdain; 
Let the quack ſcribble any thing but bills, 


His ſatire wounds not, but his phyſic kills. 
4 


By Jos ian RELPH. 


N®- Varus hates a thing that 's baſe 
* 1 own indeed he's got a knack 

Of Aatt'ring people to their face, 
But ſcorns io do 't behind their back, 


Under a Picture of Mr. Poyutz. LYTTELTON. 


GB 1 thy form, O Poyntz ! but who ſhall 
n 

A hand or colours to expreſs thy mind ? 

A mind unmov'd by ev'ry vulgar fear, 

In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere : 

Wiſc without art, without ambition great; 

Tho' firm, vet pliant; active, tho' ſedate; 
With all the richeſt ſtores of learning frauglit; 
Vet better ſtill by native prudence taught; 
That, fond the griets of the diſtreſs'd to heal, 
Can pity frailties it could never feel; | 
Thar, when misfortune ſued, ne'er ſought to know 
What ſect, what party, whether friend or foe; 
That, fix'd on equal virtue's temp'rate laws, 
Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe ; 

That, to his own perfections Gngly blind, 
Would for another think this praiſe deſign'd. 


By Josi RELPH, 
WW HEN from her boſom Arria pull'd the blade, 
Thus to her lord the tender heroine faid : 


The wound I gave myſelf with eaſe I bear, 
Alas ! I die by that which kills my dear. 


The Commons Petition io King Charles the Second. 
RoCHESTER- 


I all hnmility we crave i 
Our ſovereign may be our ſlave ; 

And humbly beg that he may be 

Betray'd by us moſt loyally. 

And if he pleaſe once to lay down 

His ſceptre, dignity, and crown, 

Well make him, for the time to come, 

The greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. 


| The King's Anſwer. 
CHARLES, at this time having no need, 


Thanks you as much as if he did. 


——— .. — — 


The Worm Doctor. J. RELPH. 


JAG Us advanc'd on high proclaims his {kill 
.-1 By _ of wondrous force the worms te 
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And, as thy weak companions round thee ſit, 


For eminence in folly deem'd a wit. 


4 


? 
Dr. IWynter to Dr. Coeyney, on bis Books in favour 
M a Fegetadbile Diet. 
12 me from whom, fat-headed Scot, 
Thou didſt thy ſyſtem learn; 
From Hippocrate thou hadſt it not, 
Nor Cellus, nor Pitcairn. 
Suppoſe we own that milk is good, 
And fay the fame of grats ; 
The one tor babes is only food, 
The other for an als. 
Doctor Tone new pte ſcription try 
| (A fagend's advice forgive): 
Eat grabs, reduce thyſelf, and die; 
Thy patients then may lixc. 


Dr. Cberuey to Dr. Wruicr. 
M* ſyſtem, doctor, is my own, 
No tutor I pretend; 
My blunders hurt myſclf alone, 
But yours your deareſt friend. 


Were you to milk and ſtraw confin'd, 
Thrice happy might you be; 

Perhaps you might regain vour mind, 
And from your wit get free. 

I can't your kiad preſcription try; 
But heartily forgive ; 

Tis natural you ſhould bid me die, 

That you yovrlelf may live. 


On King William's Exploits during two Campaigns 
in Flanders. 
5FHE author ſure muſt take great pains, 
Who fairly writes his ſtory, 1 
1a which of theſe two laſt campaigns 
He gain'd the greateſt glory: 
For, while that he march'd on to &ght, 
Like hero, nothing fearing ; 
Namur was taken in his fight, 
And Mons within his hearing. 


A Smart Repartee. SWIFT. 


CHES Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 
What reaſon can be given, 
Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there are none ig heaven ? 
There are no women, he replicd. 
She quick returns the jeſt — 
Women there are, but I'm afraid 
They cannot find a priecſt. 


On Glover's Leonidas being compared to Virgil. 


EWK to Virgil it may, perhaps; 
But then, by Jove, tis Dr. Trapp's. 


On a bad Tranſlation. 
| H! work now done, he Il publiſh it, no doubt; 
For ſure 1 am that murder will come out. 
1 


ANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV. 
To a bad Fidler. 


| OLD Orpheus play'd ſo well, he mov'd Old 
| 


Nick, 
hilſt thou mov'ſt nothing but thy fiddle- ſtick. 


In Sir Toon Vanbrugh's Device of a Lion and à 


Cock, at Blenheim. 

HA Marlb'rough's troops in Gaul no better 
tought, 
I han Van, to grace his fame, in marble wrought, 
No more iu arms than he in emblems ſkill'd, - 
The cock had drove the lion from the field. 


On the Bridge at Blenbeim. Dr. EVANS, 
"PEE lofry arch bis high ambition ſhews, 
Ihe ftream an emblem of his bounty flows, 


— ww. 


To a Lady. A. HILL, 
JF fix'd on yours my eyes in pray'r you ſee, 
You mutt not call my zeal idolatry ! 
For hnce our Maker's throne is plac'd fo high, 
That only in his works the God we ſpy, 
And what 5s molt bright moſt gives lim toour vicw, 
[ look moſt near him when I look on you. 


The Antidote. 
WIEN Leſbia firſt I ſaw, ſo heavenly fair, 
With eyes fo bright, and with that awful air; 
thought my heart, which durſt ſo high aſpire, 
As bold as his who ſnatch'd celeſtial fire; 


But, ſoon as e'er the beauteous ideot ſpoke, 


Forth from her coral lips ſuch folly broke; 
Like balm the tick ling nonſenſe heal'd my wound, 
And what her eyes enthrall d, her tongue unbound. 


The Female Pratiler. 


| FROM morn to night, from day to day, 


At all times, and in ev'ry place, 
You ſcold, repeat, and fing and ſay, 
Nor are there hopes you 'll ever ceaſe, 


Forbear, my Fannia ; O, forbear, 
If your own health or ours you prize; 

For all mankind that hear you, ſwear 
Your tongue 's more killing than your eyes. 


Your tongue 's a traitor to your face, 

Your fame 's by your own noife obſcur'd; 
All are diſtracted while they gaze, 
{ But, if they liſten, they ate cur'd. 


Your filence would acquire more praiſe 
Than all you ſay, or all you write: 


One look ten thouſand charms diſplays 


Then huſh !—and be an angel quite. 


The Awvaro, 


THUS to the maſter of a houſe, 

Which, like a church would ſtarve a mouſe; 
Which never gueſt had enſertain'd, 
Nor meat nor wine its floogs had ſtain d, 
ad- Well, Sir, tis vaſtly neat ; | 


But where d you drink, and where d' you eat ; 


\t 


zuſe; 


at ? 
If 
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If one may judge by rooms ſo fine, 
It coſts you more in mops than wine. 


Ffettual Malice. 


OF all the pens which my poor rhymes moleſt 

Cotin's the ſharpeſt, and ſucceeds the beſt; 

Others outrageous ſcold, and rail downright 

With ſerious rancour, and true Chriſtian ſpite; 

But he, more fly, purſues his fell dehgn— 

Writes ſcoundrel verſes, and then ſays they re 
mine. 


O a Regiment ſent to Oxford, and a Preſent of 
Books to Cambridge, by King George I. 1715. 
By Dr. T RAPP. 


THE king obſerving, with judicious eyes, | 


The ſtate of both his univerſities, 
To one he ſent a regiment ; for Why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 
To th? other he ſent books, as well diſcerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 


Anfewered by Sir William Browne. 
THE king to Oxford ſent: his troop of horſe, 
For Tories own no argument but force; 
With equal care to Cambridge books he ſent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument. 


The Friendty Cute. 
HILE Cam and Iſis their tad tribute bring 
Of rival grief, to weep their pious King, 
The bards of Iſis half had been forgot, 
Had not the fons of Cam in pity wrote; 
From their learn'd brothers they took off the curſe, 
And prov'd their verſe not bad—bywritivg worſe, 


Againſt Life. From the Greet of Poſidippus, 

WHAT tranquil road, unvex'd by ſtrife, 
Can mortals chooſe thro' human life? 

Attend the courts, attend the b 

There diſcord reigns, and endleſs jar: 

At home the weary wretches find 

Severe diſquietude of mind: 

To till the fields gives toil and pain 

Eternal terrois ſweep the main: 

If rich, we fear to loſe our fore; 

Need and diſtreſs await the poor: 


- 
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All- heauteous nature decks the plain; 
And merchants plovgh for gold the main: 
Reſpect ariſes from our ftore z 

Security from being poor: 

ore joys the bands of Hymen give; 
Oh un married with more freedom live: 
f parents, our bleſt lot we own 3 
Chiildleſs, we have no cauſe to moan: 
Firm vigour crovens our youthful ſtage 
And venerable hairs old-age. 

Since all is good, then who would cry, 
„I'd never live, or quickly die?“ 
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The Revenge of America. WARTON, 


HEN Cortez! furious legions flew 
O'er ravag'd fields of rich Peru, 
Struck with his bleeding people's woes, 
Old India's awful genius roſe : 
He-fat on Andes' topmoſt ſtone, 
And heard a thouſand nations groan 
ror grief his feathery crown he tore, 
To fee huge Plata foam with gore; 
He broke his arrows, ſtamp'd the ground, 
To view his cities ſmoking round. 
What woes, he cried, hath luſt of gold 
O'er my poor country widely roll'd ! 
Plund'rers, proceed | my bowels tear, 
But ye ſhall meer deſtruction there. 
From the deep-vaulted mine ſhall riſe 
Th' infatiate end, pale Avarice 
Whole ſteps ſhall trembling Juſtice fly, 
Peace, Order, Law, and Amity! 
I fee ali Europe's children curſt 
With lucre's univerſal thirſt : 
The rage that ſwerps my ſons away 
My baneful gold thali well repay. 


Mutual Pity. 

TOM, ever jovial, ever gay, 

To appetite & ſlave, 
Still whores and drinks his life away, 

And laughs to ſee me grave. . 
Tis thus that we two diſagree ; 

So diff 'rent is our whim : 
| The fellow fondly laughs at me, 
W hile I could cry for him. 


Univerſal Complaiſance. 


Sad cares the bands of Hymen give; 
Friendleſs, forlorn, th' unmarried live. 
Are children born? we anxious groan ; 
Childleſs, our lack of heirs we moan. 
Wild giddy ſchemes our youth engage; 
Weakneſs and wants depreſs old age. 
Would fate then with my wiſh comply, 
I'd never live, or quickly die. 


For Life. From the- Greek of Metrodorns. 
ANEIND may rove, unvex d by ſtrife, 
Thro' ev'ry road of human lite, 
Fair wiſdom regulates the bar, 
And peace concludes the wordy war : 
At home auſpicious morrals find 
Screne tranquillity of mind: 


THROUGH ſer vile flattery thou doſt all come 


| mend— 
| Who cares to pleaſe whom no man can offend 2 


| Under the Statue of a Water Nymph, at Stourhead, 


| CSomerſet/hirg. From the Latin. Porz. 
| Nn of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 

And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 
Ah, ſpare my flumbers ! gently tread the cave 
Or drink in ßlence, or in filence lave. 


On bis own Grotto, Pore. ; 
"TROY who ſhait ſtop where Thames” tranſ- 


lucent wave - 
\ Shines a broad mirtor thro' the ſhadowy cave 
| . Where 
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Where ling ring drops from min' ral roofs diſtil, 

And pointed cryſtals break the ſparkling ril!; 

Unpolith'd gems no ray on pride beſtow, 

And latent metals innocently glow : 

Approach! great Nature ſtudiouſly beho!d ! 

And eye the mine without a wiſh for gold. 

Approach, but awful !——lo th' Egerian grot, 

Where, nobly penſive, St. John far and thought; 

Where Britiſh fighs from dying Wyndham ſtole, 

And the bright flame was ſhot thro' Marchimont's 
foul. 

Let ſuch, ſuch only, tread this ſacred floor, 

Who dare to love their country, and be poor. 


A prudent Conice. = | 


W HEN Loveleſs married Lady Jenny, 
Whoſe beauty was the ready penny ; 

I choſe her, ſays he, like old plate, 

Not for the faſhion, but the weight. 


On a great Houſe adorned with Statues, 
HE walls are thick, the ſervants thin; 
The gods without, the devil within. 


On a baſty Marriage. N 
ARRIED! tis well! a mighty bletling ! 
But poor s the joy, no coin poſſeſſing. 
In ancient times, when folk did wed, 
Twas to be one at ©. board and bed.” 
But hard s his caſe, who can t afford 
His charmer either bed or board, 


The Incurious. 
EE years in London Bobadil had been, 
Vet not the lions nor the tombs had ſcen ; 
I cannot tell the cauſe without a ſmile— 
The rogue had been in Newgate all the while, 


To a Spendibriſt difenherited. = 
IS whole eſtate thy father, by his will, 
Gave to the poor Thou haſt good title ſtill. 


On a pale Laay. 
WY HENCE comes tt thar, in Clarz's face, 
The hly only has a place ? 
Ts it, that the abſent roſe 
Is gone to paint her huſband's noſe ? 


The Muſical Conte. 
SoM ſay that Signior Bononcini, 
Compar d to Handel, 's a mere ninny : 
Others aver that to him Handel | 
Is ſcarcely fit to hold a candle. | 
Strange! that ſuch difference ſhould be 
*Twixr Tweedledum and Tweedledce ! 


The Happy Phyftognomy. 

you aſk why * Roome diverts you with his 
jokes, | | 

Yet, if he prints, is dull as other folks? 

You wonder at it !-—-This, Sir, is the caſe : 

The jeſt is loſt—unlefs he prints his face. 


Swirr. 


Author of a paper called Paſquin, reflecting on Mr. Pope, &c. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


} 


Book IV. 


On ſeeing a Miſer at a Concert in Spring- Gardens. 

Mie has charms to ſooth a ſavage breaſt, 
To calm the tyrant, and relieve th' oppieſt: 

But Vauxhall concert's more attractive pow'r 

Unlock d Sir Richard's pocket at threeſcore: 

O ſtrange effect of muſic's matchleſs force, 

T extract two ſhillings from a miſer's purſe! 


| On certam Cafior als, 
80 rude and uneleſs are thy lays, 
The weary audience vow, 
Tis not th' Arcadian ſwain that ſings, 
But 'tis his herds that low. 


— 0 


On a Gentleman who expended his Fortune ia 
Horſe- Racing. 
OHN ran fo long, and ran ſo faſt, 
No wonder he ran out at laſt; 
He ran in debt; and then, tc pay, 
He diſtanc'd a!l—and ran away. 


On the Collar of a Dog preſented by Mr. Pope 1s 
the Prince of Wales. | 
AM his Highneſs' dog at Kew; 


Pray tell me, Sir, whoſe dog are you ? 


— 


From the Greet. 


A BLOOMING youth lies buried here, 


Euphemius, to his country dear : 
Nature adorn'd his mind-and face 
With ev'ry muſe and ev'ry grace: 


| Prepar'd the marriage ſtatè to prove, 


But Death had quicker wings than Love. 


On SophoCles. : 
VV IND, gentle evergreen, to form a ſhade 
Around the tomb where Sopbocles is laid 
SWeet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With bluſhing roſes and the cluſt'ring vine: 
hus will thy laſting leaves, with beauties hung, 
rove grateful emblems of the lays he ſung: 
Whoſe ſonl, exalted like a god of wit, 
Among the muſes and the graces writ, 


on the Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke. 
BEN JoxsoN. 
[JNPERNEATH this ſable hearſe 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe, 
Sydney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haſt ſlain another, 
Fair, and wilc, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw his dart at thee. 


By BEN loNSON. 
[ JNDERNEATH this ttone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which, when alive, did vigour give 
Yo as much beauty as could live: 


If the had a ſingle fault, 


Leave it buried in this vault. 


Intended for Dryden. Pore. 
THis Sheffield rais'd. The ſacred duſt below 


Was Dryden once: the reſt who does not 


know? 


Or 


„ 


ow 
not 


0 


| Form'd to delight at once and laſh the age: 


— ** - 
| And uncorrupted ev'n among the great: 
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 . 01 Mr. Rowe. Pork. 
HY reliques, Rowe! to this ſad ſhrine we truſt, 
And near thy Shakſpeare place thy honour'd 
buſt. 
O! next him, ſxill'd to draw the tender tear, 
For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere; 
To nobler ſentiments to fire the brave, 
For never Briton more diſdain'd a ſlave. 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ; 
Bleſs'd in thy genius, in thy love too bleſs'd! 
And bleſs'd, that, timely from our ſcene remov'd, 
Thy foul enjoys the liberty it lov d. 


On Mr. Fenton. Pork. 
1 modeſt ftone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man x 
A poet, bleſs'd beyond the poet's fare, { great. 
Whom Heaven kept ſacred from the proud and 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace, 
Calmlv he look'd on either life, and here q 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfied, 
Thank'd Heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he died. 
——— A y 
on Mr. Gay. PoPE. 
OF manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit a man, fmplicity a child; 
With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 


Above temptation in a low eſtate, 


A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
Unblam'd thro' life, lamented in his end. 
Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt ; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 


Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gay. 


| 0: Tom D' Urfey. 
FERE lies the Lyric, who, with tale and ſong, 
Did life to threeſcore years and ten prolong: 
His tale was pleaſant, and his ſong was eg 
His heart was cheerful-—but his thirſt was great. 


Grieve, reader! gricve, that he, tooſoongrownold, | - 


His ſong has ended, and his tale has told. 


To Aaron Hill, Fg. S. RiCHARDSON. 

WHEN noble thoughts with language pure 
unite, 

To give tokindred excellence its right, 
Tho' unincumber'd with the clogs of rhyme, 
Where tinkling ſoundsfor want of meaning chime, 
Which, like the rock in Shannon's midway courſe, 
Divide the ſenſe, and interrupt its force; 
Well may we judge ſo ſtrong and clear a rill 
Flows higher from the muſes' ſacred Hill, 


| PRiag, en himſelf. 
O me 'tis given to die, to thee tis given 
To live; alas !-one moment ſets us even; 
Mark how inpartial is the will of Heaven. 
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| In{cription on an Urn at Lord Cort's to the 


Memory of the Dog Hector. 


JTR ANGER, behold the mighty Hector's tomb! 
— Sce! to what end both dogs and heroes come. 
Theſe are the honours by his maſter paid 


To Hector's manes and lamented ſhade: 


Nor words nor honours can enough commend 
The focial dog—nay more, the faithful friend ! 
From nature all his principles he drew; 


By nature faithful, vigilant, and true; 


His looks and voice his inward thoughts expreſs d; 
He growl'd in anger, and in love careſs'd. 

No human falſehood lurk'd beneath his heart; 
Brave without boaſting, gen'rous without art. 
When Hector's virtues man, proud man, diſplays, 
Truth ſhall adorn his tomb with Hector's praiſe. 


On a Pari/h Clerk. 
| ZRE lies, within his tomb, ſo calm, 
Old Giles: pray ſound his knell; 


Who thought no ſong was like a pſalm, 
No muſic like a bell. : 


On an old Wioman who fold Pots at Chefter. 


ENEATH this ftone lies Cath'rine Gray, 
Chang'd to a lifeleſs lump of clay: 
By carth and clay ſhe got her pelf, 


Vet now ſhe 's turn'd to earth herſelf. 
{Ye weeping friends, let me adviſe, 


Abate your grief, and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears ? 


| Who knows but in a run of years, 


In ſome tall pitcher, or broad pan, 
She in her ſhop may be again? 


To the Pye-houſe Memory of Nell Batchelor, the 
Oxford Pye-wvoman. 
| HERE, into the duſt, 
The mouldering cruſt 
Of Elenor Batchelour 's ſhoven; 
Well vers'd in the arts 
Of pies, cuſtards, and tarts, 
And the lucrative {kill of the oven. 
When ſhe d liv'd long enough, 
She made her laſt puff | 
A puff by her huſband much prais'd : 
Now here ſhe doth lie, 
And makes a dirt-pie, 
in hopes thar her crit ſhall be raid. 


on Sir Jubn Yanbrugh, the Poet and Archite&. 
| By Dr. EVANS. 
L heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


Paſabumous Fame. 

| A Monſter, in a courſe of vice grown old, 
Leaves to his gaping heir his ill-· gain'd gold; 

Now breathes his buſt, now are his victues ſhown, 


Their date commencing with the {culprur'd __ 
| 1 
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If on his ſpecious marble we rely, 

Pity a worth like his ſhould ever die! 
If credit to his real life we give, 

Pity a wretch like him ſhould ever live ! 


l 


On the Hen. Simon Harcourt. Pore. 


IO this ſad ſhrine, hoe er thou art, draw near: 
Here lies the friend moſt lov'd, the fon moſt 
dear; | 
Who ne er knew joy, but friendſhip might divide, | 
Or gave his father grief—but when he died. 
How vain is reaſon, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope muſt tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak : 
Yet let thy once-lov'd friend inſcribe thy ſtone, 
And with a father's forrow mix his own ! 


On General Withers. Pore. 
HERE, Withers, reft! thou braveſt, gentleſt 
mind, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human-Kkind! 
O born to arms! O worth in youth approv d 
O ſoft humanity, in age belov'd | 
For thee the hardy vet ran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the figh ſincere. 
Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit, or thy ſocial love 1 
Amidſt corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age: 
Nor let us fay, thoſe Engliſh glories gone, 
The laſt true Briton lies beneath this ſtone, 


— 


On Mr Craggs. PoPE. 
QTATESMAN, yet friend to truth! of ſou] 
- fincere, 


In action faithful, and in honour clear 

Who broke no promiſe, ſerv d no private end; 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend! 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 


Prais'd, wept, and honour'd—by the muſe he lov d. 


0: Sir Iſaac Newton, 
AFFROACH, ye wiſe of ſoul, with awe di- 


vine, 
*Tis Newton's name that conſecrates this fhrine ! 
That ſun of knowledge, whoſe meridian ray 
Kindled the gloom of nature jnto day! yx 
That ſoul of ſcience, that unbounded mind, 
That genius which ennobled human kind! 
Confeſs d ſupreme of men, his country's pride; 
And half eſteem'd an angel—till he died: 
Whoin the eye of Heaven like Enoch ſtood, 
And * paths of knowledge walk'd with 
Whoſe farne extends, a ſea without a ſhore! 
Who but forſook one world to know the laws of 

more. 


On the ſame. 


JATVURE, and nature's laws, lay his in night 


Bodk IV. 


From COW LEY. 
HERE lies the great Falſe marble, tell me 
where. 155 


Nothing but poor and ſordid duſt lies here. 


On a young Lady. MALLET. 
grace, | 

Yet truth and goodneſs ſanctify the place: 
Yet blameleſs virtue, that adorn'd thy bloom, 
Lamented maid! now weeps upon thy tomb : 
Eſcap'd from death, O ſaſe on that calm ſhore, 
Where fin, and pain, and paſſion are no more | 
What never wealth could buy, nor pow'r decree, 
Regard and pity wait ſincere on thee ! 

Lo! foft remembrance drops a pious tear, 

And holy friendſhip fits a mourner here. 


On Mr. Aiman, and bis Son. MALLET. 


DE AR to the wiſe aud good, beneath this ſtone 
Here ſleep in peace the father and the fon ! 

By virtue, as by nature, cloſe allicd, 

The painter's genius, but without the pride: 

Worth unambitious, wit afraid to ſhine, 


Honour's cicar light, and friendſhip's warmth 


divine. _ | 
The fon, fair-riſing, knew too ſhort a date! 
But O! how more ſevere the parent's fate! 
He ſaw him torn untimely from his ſide, 
Felt all a father's anguith, wept, and died. 


On a yowg Lady. | 

HRE innocence and beauty lie, whoſe breath 
Was ſnatch d by early, not untimely, death. 

Hence did ſhe go juſt as ſhe did begin 

Sorrow to know, before the knew to fin. 

Death, that does fin and ſorrow thus prevent, 

Is the next bleſſing to a life well ſpent. 


5 On an Infant. 

O the dark and ſilent tomb 
Soon I haſted, from the womb z 

Scarce tie dawn of life began, 

Ere I meaſur'd out my ſpan. 


I no {miling pleaſures knew; 
no gay delights could view: 
Joyleſs ſojourner was I, 

Inly born to weep and die. 


Happy infant, early bleſt ! 
Reſt, in peaceful ſlumber reſt; 
Early reſcued from the carcs 
Which increaſe with growing years, 


No delights are worth thy ſtay, 
Smiling as they feem, and pay 
Short and fickly are they all, 
Hardly taſted ere they pall. 

All our gaiety is vain, 
All our laughter is but pain: 
Laſting only, and divine, 


God ſaid, „Let Newton be! and all was 
ligt. 


| s an innoccnce like thine, 


THIS humble grave tho' no proud ſtructur: 


Another. 


2 K > hand 


of aud 


1 


Ti 


th 
th. 


„ber. 


1 
| a Another. | 
BENE ATH a ſleeping infant lies ; 
47 To earth her body 's lent : 


More glorious ſhe 'll hereafter riſe, 
Tho' not more innocent. 


When the archangel's trump ſhall blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join, ; 
Millions will with their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine. 
.. —— 


On Two Twin-Siflers. | 
FAIR marble, tell to future days; 


That here two virgin- ſiſters lie, 
Whoſe life employ'd each tongue in praiſe, - 
| Whoſe death gave tears to ev'ry eye. 


In ſtature, beauty, years, and fame, 
Together as they grew, they ſhone ; 
So much alike, ſo much the ſame, 
That death miſtook them both for one. 


| Book IV: R 


To the Memory of Mrs. Catharine Shuckburgh, who 
died at Bath, March 22, 1764. 
2 from all the pains and cares of 

. 

Here reſts the pleaſing friend and faithful wife: 
Ennobled by the virtues of her mind: 
Conſtant to goodneſs, and in death reſign'd: 
Who plac'd true practice in a wiſe retreat, 
Privately pious ; and unknown, tho' great; 
Sure, in the filent ſabbath of the grave, 
To taſte that tranquil peace ſhe always gave. 

O early-loſt, in virtue's faireſt prime! 
Thy pieties ſupplied life's want of time. 
No death 1s ſudden to a foul prepar'd— 
When God's owh hour brings always God's 

reward, | 

Thuy death (and ſuch, O reader, wiſh thy own |) 
Was free from terrors, and without a groan : 
Thy ſpirit to himſelf th' Almighty drew, 
Mild as his ſun exhales th' aſcending dew. 


Epitaph on Mrs. Maſon, in the Cathedral at Briſtol. 
55 „ 8 
TAKE, holy earth ! all that my ſoul holds dear: 
Take that beſt gift, which Heaven ſo lately 
ave : i g | 
To Briſtol's fount I bore, with trembling care, 
Her faded form. She bow'd to taſte the wave 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read the line? 
Does ſympathetic fear their breaſts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a ſtrain divine;. 
Ev'n from the grave thou ſhalt have power to 
3 charm. 855 : 
Bid them be chaſte, be innocent, like thee : 
Bid them in duty's ſphere as meekly move: 
And, if ſo fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendſhip. and as fond in love; 
Tell them, tho' t is an awful thing to die, 
("Twas ev'ntothee) yet, the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlaſting portals high, 
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| Epitaph on Miſs Drummond, in the Church of 


Brodfeworth, Yi ork/bire. Maso. 
HERE. ſleps what once was beauty, once was 


grace; - 


| Grace, that with tenderneſs and ſenſe combin'd 


To form that harmony of ſoul and face, 

Where beauty ſhines the mirror of the mind. 
Such was the maid, that in the morn of youth, 
ln virgin innocence, in nature's pride, 

Bleſt with each art that owes its charms to truth, 
Sunk in her father's fond embrace, and died. 
He weeps: O venerate the holy tear 

Faith lends her aid to eaſe affliction's load; 

The parent mourns his child upon the bier, 
The chriſtian vields an angel to his God. 


Epitaph on Mrs. Clarke, GRAY. 


18 where this filent marble weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother ſleeps; 

A heart; within whoſe ſacred cell 

The peaceful virtues lov'd to dwell, 

Affection warm, and faith fincere, 

And ſoft humanity were there. 

In agony, in death refign'd, | 

She felt the wound ſhe left behind, 


Her infant image, here below, 


| Sits ſmiling on a father's woe: 


Whom what awaits, while yet he ſtrays 
Along the lonely vale of days? 

A pang to ſecret ſorrow dear ; 

A ſigh, an unavailing tear, 

Till time ſhall ev'ry grief remove, 

With life, with mem ry, and with love. 


On General Wolfe © in the Church of Wefteram, int 
Kent—where be was born, 1727, | 

VY HILE George in ſorrow bows his laurell'd 
head, 

And bids the artift grace the ſoldier dead 

We raiſe no ſculptur'd trophy to thy name, 


Brave youth ! the faireſt in the lifts of fame. 


Proud of thy birth, we boaſt th' auſpicious 
years. + 
Struck with thy fall, we ſhed the gen'ral tear; 
With humble grief inſcribe one artleſs ſtone 
And from tliy matchleſs honour date our owns 


The Prayer of a wiſe Heathen. 
GEE AT Jjove, this one petition grant; 
(Thou knoweſt beſt what mortals want:) 
Aſk d or unaſk'd, what 's good ſupply; 5 
M hat 's evil to our pray' re deny ! 


—_— 


To the Right Hon. Lady Ch— , 1763: 
W HEN lovely Portia glitters at the play, 
Or, in her birth- night robes, outſhines 
the daß; 
From crowds diſtinguiſh'd by her grace and air; 
Portia the faireſt ſeems, where all are fair : 
A kindling paſſion ev'ry breaſt alarms, 


And bids « the pure in heart behold their God.“ 


* 


Each tongue proclaims the triumph of her charms. 
| zH e Ron Tap on But 


But when, retir'd amidſt their rural bow'rs, 
She cheers th illuſtrious patriot's calmer hours; 
Or, ſmiling, ſits ber infant tribe among, 

And guides to virtue's paths the liſt ning throng : 
Behold, amidſt theſe pleaſing cares of life, 

The tender mother, nd th' engaging wife! 
More juſt applauſe theſe humbler virtues ſhare, 
And Portia ſhines—as good as ſhe is fair. 


An Lncident in High Liſe. 
HE Bucks had din'd, and deep in council ſat; 
Their wine was brilliant - but their wit grew 
flat: 
Up ftarts his lord ſhip⸗ to the window flies, 
And lo! « A race! a race!“ in rapture cries : 
Where? quoth Sir John: Why, fee! two 
| * 46 drops of rain 
« Start from the ſummit of the cryſtal pane: 
„ Athoutand pounds ! which drop with nimbleſt 
« force 5 5 
4 Performs its current down the ſlippery courſe !” 
The betts were fix d; the dire ſuſpenſe they 
wait | | : 
For victory, pendart on the nod of fate. 
Now down th 4. in. unconſcious of the prize, 
The bubbles like pearls from Chloe's 
eyes. —_ 

But ah! the glittering joys of life are ſhort !— 
How oft two joſtling ſteeds have ſpoil'd the ſport ! 
Lo! thus attraction, by coercive laws, | 
Th' approaching drops into one bubble draws. 

Each curs'd his fate, that thus their project 
croſs d; | 
How hard their lot, who neither won nor loſt! 
' AS2 weſt-country mayor, with formal addreſs, 
Was making his ſpeech to the hauglity Queen 
Beſs : 


2 


— 


8: 

The Spaniard,” quot he, & with inveterate 
« ſpleen | 

« Has preſum d to attack you, a poor virgin- 
« queen; : 

Nut your majeſty's courage has made it appear, 

* That the don n. ta en the wrong ow by the 


64 car.” 


——_ — 


Court Audience. 


Or South, a witty churchman reckon'd, 
Was preaching once to Charles the Second. 

But much too ſerious for a court, 

Who at all preaching made a ſport : 

He ſoon perceiv d his audience nod, 

Deaf to the zealous man of God. 

The doctor ſtopp'd; began to call, 

« Pray wake the Earl of Lauderdale: 

„My lord ! why, tis a monſtrous thing 

V ou ſnore fo lond—you ll wake the king.” 


tt AM 


| 


On a Diſpnic between Dr. Radcliffe and Sir Godfrey 
| Kneller. | 


IR Godfrey and Radcliffe had one common wa 
© Jnto one common garden and each had a key. 
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W 


Book TY, 
Quoth Kneller, © I'Il certainly ſtop up that door, 
« If ever I find it unlock'd any more.” : 
*« Your threats, replies Radcliffe, . diſturb not 
 « my calc; | 
And fo you don't paint it, e en do what you 
„ pleaſe.” | 
„ You 're ſmart,” rejoins Knelle 
1 what you will, 
« I'll take ny thing from you- but potion or 
® (4s; pi 95 f 


r; * but, ſay 


The Empiy Gun. | 

AS Dick and Tom in herce difpute engage, 

And, face to face, the noiſy conteſt wage; 
% Don't coc your chin at me, Dick ſmartly 
FF cries. | [ replies. 
Fear not—his head 's not charg'd,” a friend 


Py 


To —. Eſq. Antiquary and F. R. §. 
IVE me the thing that's pretty, odd, and new: 
All ugly, old, odd things —1 leave to you. 


On erefting a Monument to Shakſpeare, under the 
Direction of Mr. Pope, Lord Burlington, Sc. 
15 1 her Shakipeare's worth, and Britain's 
ove, | 

Let Pope deſign, and Burlington approve : 
Super fluous care! When diſtant times ſhall view 
This tomb grown old his works ſhall till be new, 


On Mr. Nafh's Picture at full Length, between the 
Bufts of S:r Iſaac Newton and Mr. Pope, at Bath. 
|  _ CHESIERMILLD» 
PHE old Egyptians hid their wit | 
In hierogiyphic drefs, N 
ro give men pains in ſcarch of it, 
And plcaſe themſelves with gueſs. 
Moderns, to hit the felf- fame path, 
And cxcrcife their parts, 
Place figurcs iu a rom ar Bath: 
Forgive them, God of Arts! 
Newton, if | can judge arighu, 
All M'iſdom does expreſs; 
His knowledge gives mankind delight, 
Adds to their happmeſs. - 


; go is the emblem of true Wir, 
h 


c ſunthine of the mind; 

Read o'er his vs in ſcarch of it, 
You endleſs pleafure find. 

Naſh repreſents man in the maſs, 
Made up of wrong and rigtit; 

Sometimes a king, {ometimes an als; 
Now blunt, and now polite. 

The picture plac'd the butts between, 
Adds to the thought much ſtrengih; 

Wiſdom and Wit are liule ſcen, 

But Folly 's at full length. 


ö 

The following Lines were banded up 19 a beautiſul 
young Lady wwho was attending the Trial of C i- 
minals at the A{/izes in Surry. 

HILST petty offences and felonies ſmart, 

Is there no juriſdiction for ſtealingone's heart? 


Youz 


utiful 
Gi [- 


art, 
cart? 


Yous 


But think not that paltry defence will ſecure ye; 


Book IV. 


You, fair one, will ſmile, and cry, „Laws, I 
« defy you ;” 9 8 | 
Aſſur d that no peers can be ſummon'd to try you 


For the muſes and graces will juſt make a jury. 


* 


The Drop/ical Man. TAYLoR. 


A JOLLY, brave toper, who could not forbear. 
Though his life was in dauger, old port and 
- ſtale beer, 
Gave the doctors the hearing but ſtill would 
drink on, 

Till the dropſy had ſwell'd him as big as aton ; 
The more he took phy ſie the worſe till he grew, 
And rapping was now the laſt thing he could do. 
Affairs at this crifis, and doctors come down, 


He began to confider—ſo fent for his fon. 


Tom, ſee by what courſes I 've ſhorten'd: my life 

I am leaving the world ere I 'm forty and five; 

More than probable tis, that in rwenty-four hours 

This manor, this houſe, and eſtate will be yours; 

My early exceſſes may teach you this truth, 

That 'tis working for death to drink hard in one's 
youth. 179 

Says Tom (who 's a lad of a generovs ſpirit, 

And not like young rakes, who 're in haſte to in- 

herit) 

Sir, don't be diſhearten'd ; altho' it be true, 

'THh' operation is painful, and hazardous roo, 

Tis no more than what many a man has gone 
through. . | : 

And then, as for years, you may yet becall'd young, 

Your life after this may be happy and long. 

Don't flatter me, Tom, was the father's reply, 

With a jeſt in his mouth, and a tear in his eye : 

Too well by experience, my veſſels, thou know'ſt, 

No ſooner are tapp'd, but they give up the ghoſt. 


PEP ) 


EPIGRAMS from MARTIAL. 
To James Harris, Ei. * 


MaRTIAL, Book iv. Ep 85. 


OULDST thou, by Attictaſte approv'd, 
By all be read, by all be lov'd, 

To learned Harris' curious eye, | 
By me advis'd, dear Muſe, apply.: 
In him the perfect judge you Il find, 
In him the candid friend, and kind. | 
Tf hie repeats, if he approves, | = 
If he the laughing muſcles moves, 
Thgu nor the critic's ſueer ſha't mind, 
Nor be to pies or trunks conſigu'd. 


If he condemns, away you fly, | } 


And mount in paper-kites the ſky, 
Or dead mongſt Grub-{reet's records lie. 


Book i. Ep, 11. 


CRMO DG ZON the rich widow courts, 
Nor love]; ſhe no: made for ſports z 
to Curmu geon charm enough, 


tit ſhe has got a church - yard cough, 


| 


156 
Book i. Ep. 14. 
X 7 HEN Arria from her wounded ſide 
| To Pætus gave the reeking ſteel, 


l feel not what I ve done, ſhe cried ; 


What Pxtus is to do-! feel. 
Book iii. Ep. 43. 
BEFORE a ſwan, behind a crow, 
Such ſelf-deceit ne'er did I know. 


Ah! ceaſe your arts—death knows you re gray, 
And ſpite of all will keep his day. " EF 


Book iv. Ep. 78. 
WITH lace bedizen'd comes the man, 
And I muſt dine with lady Anne: 
A filver ſervice loads the board, 
Of eatables a ſlender hoard. 
*© Your pride, and not your victuals, ſpare z 
came to dine, and not to ſtare.” 
Book vii. Ep. 75. 
WIEN dukes in town aſk thee to dine, 

: To rule their roaſt, and ſmack their wine; 
Or take thee to their country-ſeat, 
To mark their dogs, and bleſs their meat; 
—, dream not on preferment ſoon, 

Thou 'rt not their friend, but their buffoon, 

I Book: viii. Ep. 35. 
A LIKE in temper and in life, 

* A drunken huſband, ſottiſh wife, 

She a ſcold, a bully he— _ 

The devil 's in 't they don t agree; 


Book xii. Ep. 23. | 
YOUR teeth from Hemmet, and your hair from 
Bolney 


Was not an eye to be alſo had for money ? 
Book xii. Ep. 30. 
ED is a ſober fellow, they pretend 


Such would 1 have my coachman, not my 
friend. - 


Book xii. Ep. 103. - | 


you ſell your wife's rich jewels, lace, andclothes; 
The price once paid, away the purchaſe goes 1 


But ſhe a better bargain proves, I *m told; 


Still ſold returas, and ſtill is to be ſold; 
: Book i. Ep. 40. 
Ts there, t' enroll amongſt the friendly few, 
Whoſe names pure faith and ancient fame re- 
wew 7: 7; | . 
\s there, em ich'd with virtue's honeſt ſtore, 


| Deep vers'd in Latian and Athenian lore ? 


s there, who right maintains, and truth purſues, 
Nor knows a wiſh that Heaven can refuſe > 
Is there, who can on his great ſelf depend ? 

Now let me die, but Harris is this friend. 


Book ii. Ep. 80. 


I YAJHEN Fannivs ſhould have ſcap'd his foe, 


His own hands ſtopp'd his breath: 
And was t not madneſs, I would know, 
| 271 to *ſcape death? 
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| Thor; whom (if faith or honour recommends 


In the embrace it vaniſhes and dies. 


| A Landlord of Bath put upon me a queer Hum: 


$35 ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


De ſame. | 
H! MSELF he flew, when he the foe would fly; 
What madneſs this for fear of death to die 


Book v. Ep. 78. 


JARUS did lately me to ſupper call ; 

The furniture was large, he feaſt but ſmall, 
The tables ſpread with plate, not meat; they put 
Much to accoſt the*eye, nought for the gut: 

We came to feaſt our bellies, not our eyes; 


Pray take away your gold ; give us ſome pies. 
Book 1. Ep. 16- 


A friend) I rank among my deareſt friends, 
Remember you are now almoſt threeſcore ; 
Few days of life remain, if any more : 
Defer not what no future time inſures, 
And only what is paſt, eſteem that yours. 
Succeſſive cares and troubles for you ſtay; 
Pleaſure not ſo; it nimbly fleets away; 
Then ſeize it faſt + embrace it ere it flies; 


live to-morrow,” will a wiſe man ſay ? 
To-morrow is too late—then live to-day. 


—— 


From Martial, literally tranſlated. 


I aſk'd him for punch, and the dog gave me 
mere rum. 
3 Book ii. Ep. 41. 
ES; I ſubmit, my lord; you ve gain'd your end: 
I 'm now your ſlave— that would have been 
Four friend, 2 | 
I II bow, I 'Il cringe, be ſupple as your glove— 
Reſpect, adore you ev ry ching bur love. 
Book viii. Ep. 19. 
H, ſays he 's poor, in hopes you Il ſay he's not; 
Pur take his werd for t; Hal 's not worth a 


| Book i. Ep. r6. | 
W HEN from her breaſt chaſte Arria ſnatch'd 
rhe ſword, . 
And gave the deathful weapon to Her lord; 
My wound, ſhe ſaid, belicve me, does not ſmart, 
But thine, alone, my Pætus, pains my heart. 
Book ix. Ep. 82. 
M* works the reader and the hearer praiſe 
They re incorrect, a brother poet ſays: 
But let him rail; for, when I give a fcaſt, 
Am I to pleaſe the cook, or pleaſe the gueſt ? 
a Book f. Ep. 34. 
HEE father dead—3lene no grief the knows; 
4 Th obedient tear at ev ry vifit flows. 
No mourner he, who muſt by praiſe be fec'd, 
But he, who mourns in ſecret, mourns indeed ! 
Book i. Ep. 39. a 
"FHE verſes, friend, which thou haſt read, are 


mine; x 


Book IV, 


| / Book it. Ep: Jo ; 
you ſay, you nothing owe; and fo I ſay : 
He only owes, who ſomething has to pay, 
of Book ii. Ep. 58. 
O' RE ſine, and ridicule my thread - bare gown; 
Thread- bare indeed it is; but tis my own, 


1 DROPP'D a thing in verſe, without x name; 
I felt no cenſure, and I gain'd no fame :, 

The public ſaw the baſtard in the cradle, 

But ne er enquir'd : fo left it to the beadle. 

A certain nobleman takes up the child, 

The real father lay perdue, and ſmil'd. 

The public now enlarges ev'ry grace, 

What ſhining eyes it has! how fair a face! 


Of parts what ſymmetry what ſtrength divine! 


The noble brat is ſure of Pelops' ine. 


The Mifake., TAYLOR. 


A CANNON-BALL, one bloody day, 
Took a poor ſailor's leg away; 
And, as on comrade's back he made off, 


A ſecond fairly took his head off. 


The fellow, on this odd emergence, 

Carries him pick-back to the ſurgeons. 
Z——ds ! cnes the doctor, are you drunk, 
To bring me here a headleſs trunk 


A lying Cog! cries Jack—he ſaid 


His leg was off, and not his head. 


An Epitaph to the Memory of Lucy Lyttelton, 

MDE to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Tho' meek, magnanimous; tho' witty, wiſe ; 

Polite, as all her life in courts had been; 

Yer good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen; 

The noble fire of an exalted mind 

With gentle female tenderneſs combin'd. 

Her ſpecch was the melodious voice of Love; 

Her — the warbling of the vernal grove; 

Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 

Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon rang; 

Her form each beauty of her mind expreſs d; 

Her mind was virtue by the graces dreſs'd. 


Epitaph on Miſs Stanley. THOMSON. 


PERE, Stanley 1. reſt, eſcap'd this mortal ſtrife, 
Above the joys, beyond the woes of life. 

Fierce pangs no more thy lively beauty ſtain, 
And ſternly try thee with a year of pain: 
No more ſweet patience, feigning oft relief, 
Lights thy ſick eve, to cheat a parent's grief: 
With tender art to fave her anxious groan, 
No more thy boſom preſſes down its own :- - 
Now well-carn'd peace is thine, and bliſs ſincere: 
Jurs be the lenient, not unplcaſing tear! 

O! born to bloom, then ſink beneath the ſtorm, 
Fo ſhew us Virtue in her faireſt form; 
To ſhew us artleſs Reaſon's moral reign ; 


But, as thou read · ſi them, they may paſs for thine 


F 


* Mecrum is not tranſlated at all. 


What boaſtful Science arrogates in vain ; 


| Th' obe · 


am A IM. 


rife, 


What, glad to 


Book IV. 2 P 1 8 


Th' obedient paſſions, knowing each their part, 
Calm light the head, and Harmony the heart ! 

Yes, we muſt follow ſoon, will glad obey, 
When a few ſuns have roll'd their cares away; 
Tir'd with vain life, will cloſe the willing eye; 
'Tis the great birthright of mankind to die. 
Blelt be the bark that wafts us to the ſhore 
Where death-divided friends ſhall part no more! 
To join thee there, here with thy duſt repoſe, 
Is all the hope thy hapleſs mother knows, 


An Inſcription on the Tomb raiſed to the Memory 
of the Author's Father, and of others his Anceflors. 
5 Lord CLARE. 
TNMARK'D by trophies of the great and vain, 
& Here ſleeps in ſilent tomb à gentle train. 
No folly waſted their paternal ſtore, | 
No guilt, no ſordid av'rice made it more; 

Wich honeſt fame, and ſober plenty crown'd, 
They liv'd, and ſpread their cheering influence 
round. | 

May he whoſe band this pious tribute pays, 
Receive a like return of filial praiſe ! 


r 


1 LOV'D thee beautiful and kind, 
* And plighted an eternal vow; 
$0 alter'd are thy face and mind, 

'T were perjury to love thee now. 


| Slider firſt you know my am'rous ſmart, 


' Each day augments your proud diſdain; 


Tas then enough to break my heart, 


And now, thank Heaven! to break my chain. 
Ceaſe, thou ſcorner, ceaſe to ſhun me 
Now let love and hatred ceaſe ! 


+ FOUL 


| gHE who in ſecret yields her heart, 


| Tis better lend than throw away. 


A M 8, #c: | 
L lov'd one gen'rous, good, and kind, 


A form created in my mind; 
And thought that form was you. 


337 


On one who firſt abuſed, and then made Love toa 
Lad 


- with i verſe, 
The noble dar'd aſperſe: 
But when he ſaw her well beſpatter d, 
Her reputation ftain'd and tatter'd ; 
He gaz'd, and lov'd the hideous elf, 
She look'd fo very like himſelf. 
True ſung the bard well known to fame, 
Self-love and ſocial are the ſame. 


To a Lady robo drew the Pins from ber Bonnet in a 
Thunder Storm. | 


(CEASE, Eliza, thy locks tv deſpoil, 


Nor remove the bright ſteel from thy hair; 
For fruitleſs and fond is the toil, 7 
Since Nature has made thee ſo fair. 
While the roſe on thy cheek ſhall remain, 
And thine eye fo bewitchingly ſhine, 


Thy endeavour muſt ſtill be in vain, 1 


For artraction will always be thine. 


Again may claim it from her lover; 


But ſhe who Plays the trifler's part, 


Can ne'er her {quander'd fame recover. 
Then grant the boon for which I pray 


W E thought you without titles great, 
And wealthy with a ſmall eſtate; 


| While by your humble ſelf alone 


Half that rigour had undone me, | You ſeem'd unrated and unknown. 


All that rigour gives me peace. 


— 


M* heart till hovering round about you, 
I thought I could not live without you: 
Now we have liv'd three months aſunder, 
How I liv'd with you is the wonder. 


Dialogue between an old Incumbent and the Perſon 
promiſed the next Preſentation. 
1 M glad to fee 2 well. O faithlefs breath 
ee me well, and wiſh my death 
No more, replies the youth, Sir, this miſgiving : 
I wiſh not for your death, but for your hving. 


PHO cheerful, diſcreet, and with freedom wel. 
\ bred, | 

She never reſented an idle word faid: 

Securely the ſmiles on the forward and bold, 

They feel what they owe her, and feel it untold. 


I SWORE 1 lov'd, and you believ'd, 
Yet, truſt me, we were both deceiv'd ; 
Though all I ſwore was true. 


| EVER buſy, ne'er employ'd, | 
| 


But now on fortune's ſwelling tide 


| High-borne in all the pomp of pride, 2 
| Of grandeur vain, and fond of pelf, | 


'Tis plain, my lord, you knew yourſelf. 


OM thought a wild profuſion * 
T And 8 . his hell : 
Will thinks the wealthy are ador'd, 

And gleans what miſers bluſh to hoard, 
Their paſſion, merit, fate the ſame, 
They thirſt and ftarve alike far fame. 


T9 Clariſſa. ' | 
WHY like a tyrant wilt thou reign, 8 
When thou mayſt rule the willing x ind? 

Can the poor pride of giving pain 

Repay the joys that wait the kind ? 
[ curte my fond enduring heart, 

Which ſcorn'd, preſumes not to be f 
Condemn'd to feel a double ſmart, 
Io hate myſelf, and burn for thee. 


= 
- 


Ever loving, ne'er enjay d 


* Mr, Pope. 


I 
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Ever doom'd to ſeek and miſs, 
And pay unbleſs d the price of bliſs. 


Cu Shakſpeare's Monument at S:ratford upon Avon. 


SEWARD. 


CHAT Homer's birth ſeven rival cities claim, 
Too mighty ſuch monopoly of fame, 

Yer not to birth alone did Homer owe 

His wondrous worth ; what Egypt could beſtow, 
With all the ſchools of Greece and Aſia join'd, 
Enlarg d th' immenſe expanſion of his mind, 
Nor yet unrival'd the Mzonian ftrain, 
The © Britiſh Eagle and the Mantuan Swan 
Tow'requal heights. But, happier Stratford, thou, 
Wirh inconteſted laurels deck thy brow : 

Thy bard was thine unſchool'd, and from thee 


brought | 
More than all Egypt, Greece, or Aſia taught. 
Not Homer's ſelf ſuch matchleſs honours won; 


The Greek has rivals, but thy Shakſpeare none. | 


A Soxnet. Imitated from the Spauifh of Lope x de | 


Vega. Menagiana, tom. iv. p. 176. 
| EDWARDS. 


(CAPRICIOUS Wray a ſonnet needs muſt have; 

I ne'er was fo put to 't befare—a ſonnet ! 
Why, fourteen verſes muſt be ſpent upon it: 

Tis good howe'er t' have conquer d the firſt tare. 

Yet I ſhall ne'er find rhymes enough by half, 
Said I. and found myſelf ĩ the midfto' the ſecond, 
If twice four verſes were but fairly reckon'd, 

I ſheuld turn back on th' hardeſt part and laugh. 


Thus far with good ſucceſs I think 1 've ſcribbled, 
And of the twice ſeven lines have clean got o'er 


ren. 
Courage ! another Il finiſh the firſt triplet. 
Thanks to thee, muſe,my work begins to ſhorten. 
There s thirteen lines got thro driblet by driblet. 
Tis done! count how you will, I warr'nt there's 
fourteen. _ 


O pollard oak, hollow at heart, 
Tremendous lightning darted. 
Tremble at God's avenging dart, 
O all ye ho!low-hearted ! 


No 2 wh thar Oxford and Cambridge pro- 
0 , 

In learning and ſcience fo greatly abound ; 

When all carry thither 2 little each day, 

And we meet with ſo few who bring any away. 


— — 


A Quin and Foote 
One Gay welk'd out 
To view the country round, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| Book IV, 


In merry mood 
They chatting ſtood, 
Hard by the village-pound, 


Foote from his poke 
A ſhilling took, 

And aid, I' bett a penny 
In a ſhort ſpace, 
Within this place, : 
I ll make this piece a guinea; 
Upon the ground, 
Within the pound, 
The ſhilling ſcun was thrown : 
Behold, ſays Foote, . | 
The thing 's made out, 
For there is one pound ons. 


f wonder not, | 

Says Quin, that thought 

Should in your head be found, 
Since that 's the way 

Your debts you pay— 


One ſhilling in the pound. 


F 


3 — 


On a Stalue of Apollo crowning Merre. 
MERIT, if chou rt bleſt with riches, 
For God's fake buy a pair of breeches, 
And give them to thy naked brother, 
For one good turn deſerves another. 


——— U wäÄ——— ͤ ę̃ 


O LET me die in peace ! Eumenes cried 
To a hard creditor at his bed-fide. 

How! dic roar'd Gripus; thus your debts evade! 
No, no, Sir, you ſha'nt die till | am paid, 


, 


—_ 


On Sleep. | 
ATE OUGH ſoft ſleep death's fad reſemblance 


wears, 
Still do 1 with him on my couch to lie; 
Come, balmy ficep, for fweetly it appears, 


to dic. 


On a bad Singer. 


W HEN fcreech-owls ſereek, their note portends 


To fooliin mortais death of friends: 
Zut when Corvina ſtrains her chroat, 
en ſcreech-owls ficken at the note. 


Uros ſome haſty errand Tom was fent, 
| And met his pariſh curate as he went; 
Bur, juſt like what he was, a ſorry clown, 

It ſee.:15 he psfs'd him with a cover d crown. © 
The gownman ſtopp'd, and, turning, ſternly ſaid — 
doubt, my lad, you re far worſe taught than fed! 
Why aye! ſays Tom, ſtill jogging on, that 's true: 


- 


Thank God! he feeds me; but I 'm taught by you. 


* Milton. . 


Fpitaph 


Thus without life to live, thus without death 


4 
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Book IV. 

Epitaph on a certain Miſer. : | 

HEE lies one who for med cines would not give 
A little gold, and fo his life he loſt: | 


J fancy now he'd with again to live, 
Could he but gueſs how much his funeral coſt 


——— — —_——— 
On Captain Grenville, Lord L'y'TTELTON £ 


YE weeping muſes, graces, virtues, tell, 

[f, fince vour all-accompliſh'd Sidney fell, 
You, or afflicted Britain, e'er deplord 

A loſs like that theſe plaintive lays record! 
Such ſpotleſs honour; ſuch ingenuous truth; 
Such ripen'd wiſdom in the bloom of youth! 
$9 mild, fo gentle, ſo compcs'd a mind, 

To ſuch heroic warmth and courage join'd! 
He too, like Sidney, nurs'd in learning's arms, 
For nobler war forfoovk her fofter charms : 
Like him, poſſeſs'd of ev'ry pleaſing art, 

The ſecret wiſh of ev'ry female heat; 

Like him, cut-off in vouthful glory's pride, 
He unrepining for his country died. 


Defigned for the Monument of Sir Iſaac New!on. 


ORE than his name were leſs- 't would ſeem 
to fear | . 
He who increas'd heaven's fame, could want it here. 
Yes—when the ſun he lighted up ſhall fade, 
And all the worlds he found at firſt decay'd ; 
Then void and waſte eternity ſhall lie, 
And Time and Newton's name together die ! 


Upon a young Gentleman refuſing towalk with the 
Author in the Park, becauſe he was not dreſſed 
coll, GARRICK. 


FRIEND Col and I, both full of whim, 
To ſhun each other oft agree; | 
For I 'm not beau enough for him, 

And he 's too much a beau for me. 
Then let us from each other fly, 

And arm in arm no more appear 
That I may neter offend your eye, 

That you may ne'er offend my ear. 


on Mrz. Clive's reſenting being put out of the Pari 
of Portia, and ſaying ff e was ſmely as well qua- 
lified to wear Breeches as Mr. Garrick was 16 
- play Ranger. | GARRICK, 
DAR Kate; it is vanity both us betwitches, 
Since { muſt the truth on 't reveal; 
For when I mount the ladder, and you wear the 
breeches, ; 


We ſhew—what we ought to conceal. 
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On Mr. Quin. | GaRRiCK. 


GAYS Epicure Quin, Should the devil in hell 


Iv fiſhing for men take delight, 
H:s hook bait with ven'ſon, I love it fo well, 
Indeed I am ſure I ſhould bite. 


2 2 * 


Extempore, on hearing a certain imper tinent Ad 
dreſs in the Newſpapers. By Garrick, Thompſon © 
Sc. | | 


7 HO eſſence of dock, of valerian and ſage, 
At once the diſgrace and the peſt of this age, 

he worſt that we wiſh thee, for all thy bad crimes 

s to take thy own phyſic, and read thy own rhymes 


: Anſwer to the Tunto. . 


TH EIR wiſh muſt be in form revers'd, 
To ſuit the doctor's crimes ; 
For, if he takes his phiyſic firſt, 
He I never read his rhymes. 


Dr. Hill's Reply to the Junto's Epigram. 
YE deſperate junto, ye great or ye ſmall, 

Who combat dukes, doors, the deuce, and 

'em all! 2 

Whether gentlemen, ſcribblers, or poets in jail, 
Your impertinent curſes ſhall never prevail : 
Il rake neither ſage, dock, nor balſam of honey; 
Do you take the phyſic, and I Il take the money. 


Written ſoon after Dr. Mils Fares, called the Rout, 
was atted. GARRICK, ©} 
FOR phyſi and farces | : 
His equal there ſcarce is; 
His farces are phyſic, 
His phy ſic a farce is. 


* 


* 
. — 


To Dr. Hill, upon bis Petition of the Letter I, 1 
Mr. Garrick. GAR RICK. 


1 1 F tis true, as you ſay, that T 've injur'd a letter- 


II change my note ſoon, and I hope for the 
better; 


| May the right uſe of letters, as well as of meny 


Hereafter be fix'd by the tongue and the pen; 
Moftdevoutly I wiſh that they both have their due, 
And that 7 may be never miſtaken for U. 


. — — — 


Colloguial Epigram*. GARRICK. 
Wilmot, _ | 
you ſhould call at his bonſe, or ſhould ſend 


him a card, 


| 


Can Garrick alone be ſo cold? Sw. 


* Soon after the promotion of Lord Camden to the Seals, Mr. Wilmot, his Lordſhip's purſe-bearer, called 
at Hampton; where learning that Mr. Garrick had not yet paid his congratulatory compliments, the conver- 
ſation between the two gentlemen furniſhed Mr. Garrick with the ſubject of the Epigram ; in which, with an 
admirable addreſs, our Engliſh Roſe ius has turned an imputed neglect into a very elegant pancgyrie on that 


truly patriotic nobleman. 
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| Car ict. 5 

Sha!l I, a poor player, and ſtill poorer bard, 
Shall folly with Camden make bold? 

What joy can I give him ? dear Wilmot, declare : 
Promotion no honours can bring; 

To him the Great Seals are but labour and care: 
With joy to your country and king. | 


To the Autbor of the Farmer's Letters, which were 
zeritten in Ireland in the Year of the Rebellion, 
by Henry Breoke, Eg. 1745. GARRICK. 


THOU, whoſe  artleſs, free-bora genius 
charms, 
Whoſe ruſtic zeal each patriot boſom warms ; 
e the-glorious talk, the plcafing toil, 
orſake the fields, and till a nobler foil ; 

Extend the farmer's care to iuman kind, 
Manure the heart, and cultivate the mind : 
There plant religion, ręaſon, freedom, truth, 


And ſow. the ſeeds of virtue in our youth: 


Let no rank werds corrupt, or brambles choak ; 
And ſhake the vermin from the Britiſh oak: 
From northern blaſts protect the vernal bloom, 
And guard our paſtures from the wolves of Rome : 


On Britain's liberty ingraft thy name, 


And recap the harveſt of immortal fame 


| Upon a Lady's Embroidery. 


A RACHNE once, as poets tel], 
+ > A goddeſs at her art defied; 
But ſoon the daring mortal fell 
The hepleſs victim of her pride. 
O then beware Arachne's fate, 
Be prudent, Chloe, and ſubmit ; 


For you Il more ſurely feel her hate, 
Who rival both her art and wit. 


GARRICK. 


Death and the Doctor. Occafioned Ly a Phyfician's 
; lampooning a Friend of the Autor. 


GARRICE, 
As Doctor — muſing ſat, 
X Death ſaw, and came without delay 
ters the room, begins the chat, i 


With : Doctor, why ſo thoughtful, pray? 


The Doctor ſtarted from his place, 
But ſoon they more familiar grew; 
And then he told his piteous caſe, 
How trade was low, and friends were few. 


% Away with fear, the phantom ſaid, 
As ſoon as he had heard his tale: 

“ Take wy advice, and mend your trade: 

We both are loſers if you fail. 

* Go write, your wit in ſatire ſhow, 
No matter, whether ſmart or true; 

1 Call — names, the greateſt foe 
To dulneſs, folly, pride, and you. 

% Then copies ſpread, there lies the tri ck, 
Among your friends be ſure you ſend em; 

fs For all who read will ſoon ſick, 


And, when you re call'd upon, attend em 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


Book IV, 


Thus trade increaſing by degrees, 

% Doctor, we both thall have our ends: 
For you are ſure to have your fees, 

« And I am ſure to haye your friends,” 


—— 


* 


| Upon a certain Lord's giving ſome Thouſand Pound; 


Jor a Houſe. GARRICK, 
O many thouſands for a houſe, 
For you, of all the world, lord Mouſe 
A little houſe would beſt accord 
With you, my very little lord! 
And then exactly match'd would be 
Your houſe and hoſpitality, 


"Sx ” — 


Upon ſeeing Mr. Taylor's Pictures of Bath, and 
bearing a Connoiſſeur declare that . they were 
finely painted for a Gentleman.” GARRICK, 


PEEL me the meaning, you who can, 
Of „ finely for a gentleman!” 

Is genius, rareſt gift of Heaven, 

To the hir'd artiſt only given? 

Or, like the Catholic falvation, 

Pal'd in for any claſs or ſtation > 

Is it bound 'prentice to the trade, 

Which works, and as it works is paid? 

Is there no ſkill to build, invent, 

Unleſs inſpir d by five per cent? 

And ſhalt whore * lor, paint in vain, 

Unleſs impell'd by hopes of gain? 

Be wiſe, my friend, and take thy fee, 

That Claude Loraine may yield to thee, 


Tam Fool io Mr. Hoſkins, bis Counſellor and Friend. 
3 5 GARRICK. 

0 care muſt depend the ſucceſs of my ſuit, . 
he poſſeffion I mean of the houſe in diſpute. 

Conſider, my friend, an attorney 's my foe, 

The worſt of his tribe, and the beft is ſo- ſo. 

O ler not his quiddits and quirks of the law, 

O ler not this harpy your poor client claw ; 

In law, as in life, I ca, well 'tis a rule, 

That a knave ſhould be ever too hard for a fool. 

To this ryle one exception your client implores, 

'T hat the fool may for once beat the knave out of 


doors. 
From the Spaniſh. GARRICK, 


Fon me my fair a wreath has wove, 
Where rival flow'rs in union meet; 


As oft ſhe kiſs d the gift of love, 


Her breath gave ſweetneſs to the ſweet, 


A bee within a damaſk roſe 
Had crept, the nectar d dew to fip ; 
But leſſer ſweets the thief foregoes 
And fixes on Louiſa's lip. 
There taſting all the bloom of ſpring, 
Wak'd by the ripening breath of May, 
[Th' ungrateful ou left his ſting, 


; | And with the honey flew away. 


. 


and 
ere 
* 


= 
— 


If neither move thee, turn away. 


Boe xk IV. 


An Epitaph upon the celebrated Claudius Philips *, 
Muſician, who died very poor. GARRICK. 


PH! LIPS,whoſetouch harmonious conld remove | 


The pangs of guilty pow'r and hapleſs love, 
Reſt here, diſtreſs'd by poverty no more, 
Here find that calm, thou gav'ſt ſo oft before; 


Sleep undiſturb'd within this peaceful ſhrine, 


Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


E pitaph on William Hogarth , in Chifwick Church- 


Tard. GARRICK. 
AREWEL, * painter of mankind, 
Who reach'd the nobleſt point of art; 
Whoſe pictur'd morals charm the mind, 
And thro' the eye correct the heart! 
If genius fire thee, reader, ſtay ; 
If nature touch thee, drop a tear: 


For Hogarth's honour'd duſt lies here, 


Epitaph on James Quin t, in Bath Gathedral. 
| GARRICK. 
HAT tongue, which ſet the table on a roar, 
And charm'd the public ear, is heard nomore! 
Clos'd are thole eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which ſpoke, before the tongue, what Shakſpeare 
writ. | forth, 
Cold are thoſe hands, which living were ſtretch'd 
At friendſhip's call, to ſuccour modeſt worth. 


Here lies James Quin ! Deign, reader, to be taught 


(Whate'er thy ſtrength of body, force of thought, 
In nature's happieſt mould however caſt) 
To this complexion thou muſt come art laſt, 


Epitaph on Larne Sterne F. GARRICK. 


; HALL pride a heap of ſculptur'd marble raiſe, 


Some worthleſs, unmourn'd titled fool to praiſe; 
And ſhall we not by one poor grave-ſtone learn 
Where genius,wit, and humour fleep withSterae? 


Epitaph on Mr. Beighton, ⁊ubo bad been Vicar of | 


Egham forty-five Years. GARRICK. 
NEAR half an age, with every good man's praiſe, 


Among his flock the ſnepherd paſs d his days; 


The friend, the comfort of the ſick and poor, 
Want never knock'd unheeded at his door; 
Oft when his duty call'd, diſeaſe and pain 
Strove to confine him, but they ſtrove in vain. 
All moan his death, his virtues long they tried, 
They knew not how they lov'd him, till he died. 
Peculiar bleſſings did his life attend, 

He had no foe, and Camden was his friend. 


| 
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Epitaph on Paul Whitehead, Eſq. GAR RICK. 
Near this place | 
Are * the remains 


PauL WHITEHEAD, Eſq. 
Who was born January 25, 1710, 


| And died Dec. 30, 1774, 


Aged 65. 
Here lies a man misfortune could not bend ; 
Prais'd as a poet, honour'd as a friend: ! 
Tho' his youth kindled with the love of fame, 
Within his boſom glow'd a brighter flame. 


| Whene'er his friends with ſharp affliction bled, 


And from the wounded deer the herd was fled, 
Whitehead ſtood forth—the healing balm applied, 


Nor quitted their diſtreſſes— till he died. 


1.4 Tribute, by Mr. Garrick, 10 the Memery of a 


Cbaracter he long knew and reſpefed. 
Epitaph on Mr. Hawvard, Comedian - 
Aa honeſt man 's the nobleſt work of God," 
HAaYARD from ſorrow reſts beneath this ſtone ; 
An honeſt man—beloy'd as ſoon as known; 
Howe'er defective in the mimic art, 
In real life he juſtly play'd his part! 
The nobleſt character he acted well, 
And Heaven applauded—when the curtain fell. 


Inſcription on a Grotto of Shells, at Crux-Eaflon ¶. 
the Work of Nine young Ladies Por. 
HERE, ſhunning idlene's at once and praiſe, 
This radiant pile nine rural fiſters raiſe; 
The glittering emblem of each ſpotleſs dame, 
Clear as her foul, and ſhining as her frame; 
Beauty, which nature only can impart, 


And ſuch a poliſh as diſgraces art; 
F . 1 . „ 
But fate diſpes'd them in his humble ſort, 


And hid in deſerts what would charm a court, 


FL. 
1 Verſes occaſioned by ſeeing a Grotto built by Nine 


Sifters. HERBERT. 


80 much this building entertains my ſight, 
Nought but the builders can give more delight: 

In them the maſter-piece of nature 's ſhown, 

In this I ſee art's maſter-piece in ſtone. 

O Nature, Nature, thou haſt conquer'd art; 

She charms the fight alone, but you the heart. 


Lines written by the celebrated ThomsoN to Bis 
AMANDA ; with a Copy of the SEASONS. 
CCEPT, dear Nymph! a tribute due 
+ + To ſacred friendſhip, and to you: 
But with it take, what breath'd the whole, 


| O ! take to thine the Poet's foul! Eo 


2 This Epitaph has been aſcribed to Dr. Johnſon, but was really written by Mr. Garrick. See European 


__ Magazine, January, 1785. 


+ He died October 26, 1764. ; 


4 Mr. Quin died January, 1766. 


0 Mr. Sterne was born at Clonmel in Ireland, November 24, 1713; and died in London, March 18, 1768. 


He died z0th February, 1778. 


In the county of Hants, the ſeat of Edward Liſle, Eſq. 
Mis Lifles, daughtgrs of Edward Liſle, Eſq. and filters to Dr, Liſle, 


If 


ELEGANT E 
If Fancy here her pow'r diſplays, 
Or, if a heart exalt theſe e. 


$42 


You faireſt in that fancy ſhine, 
And all that heart is fondly thine ! 


A Epigram. 
Member of the modern great 
Paſs'd Sawney with his budget; 
The Peer was in a car of ſtate, 
The tinker forc'd to trudge it. 


But Sawney ſhall receive the praife 
His Lordſhip would parade for ; 
One s debtor for his dapple greys, 
And th' other's ſhoes are paid for. 


_— 


| The Lawyer and Client. 
WO Lawyers, when a knotty cafe was o'er, 
Shook hands, and were as good friends as be- 
fore. 
Zounds ! ſays the loſing client, How come yaw 
« To be ſuch friends, who were ſuch fors juſt 
| « naw?” 
Tbou fool, ſays one, we Lawyers, tho' fo keen, 
Like ſhears, ne er cut ourſelves, but what 's be- 
tween. 


pitaph on Mrs. Ellen Temple, late Wife of Mr. 
oy Jobn Temple, of Malton, Surgeon. 4 
4: By Mr. GENTLEMAN. 
HERE, in juſt hope above the ſtars to riſe, 

The mortal part of ELLIXR Tru LE hes, 

In whom thoſe beauties of a ſpotleſs mind, 
Faith and good works, were happily combin'd ; 
A patient, careful, conſtant, loving wife, 
The foe of ſcandal and domeſtic ftrife ; 
The tender mother, undifſembling friend, 
Who grac'd thoſe virtyes with a pious end; 
Who, ſtill preſerving an unblemith'd name, 
Ne'er meanly ftrove to taint a neighbour's fame; 
Mo 'play'd—as, reader, thou ſhouldſt do—her 
With mward peace and rectitude of heart; ¶ part 
Who, chriſtian-like, refign'd her final breath, 
And, dying free from cenſu;e—fmil'd at death. 


. 
- 


Eprigram, | | 
As a beau to a lady, Pray name if you can, 
Of oll your acquaintance, the handſomeſt man. 
The lady replied, Ii you d have me ſpeak true, 
Hees the handſomeſt man that 's the moſt unlike 
you. 3 ; 


* 


. a Bowl of Punch. 


HENE'ER a bowl of punch we make, 
Four ſtriking oppoſites we take; 
The ſtrong, the ſmall, the ſharp, the ſweet, 
Together mix d, moſt Kindly meet; 
And when they happily unite, 
The bowl © is pregnant with delight.“ 
In converſation thus we find, 
Thar, four men differentiy inclin'd; 
With ralents each diſtinct, and each 
Merk d by peculiar powers of ſpecch; 


Their parts by properly ſuſtaining, | 
May all prove highly entertaining. 


XTRACTS, Book 1V. 


* ith tempers too, as much the ſame, 
As milk and verjuice, froſt and flame; 


A Deſcription of Londen, 


Huss, churches, mixt together, 
Streets unpleaſant, in all weather; 

Prifons, palaces contiguous, | 

Gates, a bridge, the Thames irriguous ; 


| Gaudy things enough to tempt ye, 


Showy outſides, inſides empty; 
Bubbles, trades, mechanic arts, 
Coaches, wheelbarrows, and carts; 

| Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid, 
Lords of laundreſſes afraid; 

Rogues that nightly rob and ſhoot men, 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen; 
Lawyers, poets, prieſts, phyficians, 
Noble, ſimple, all conditions; 

M' orth beneath a threadbare cover, 
Villany—bedaub'd all over; 


| Women, black, red, fair, and grey, 


Prudes, and ſuch as never pray; 
Handſome, ugly, noiſy Qlill, 

Some that will net, ſome that will; 
Many a beau without a ſhilling, 
Many a widow not unwilling ; 

Many a bargam if you ftrike it, 

This is London: — How d' ye like it? 


35 On a young Lady. 

REHOLD a nymph, with ev'ry virtue grac'd. 

Minerva's ew on Venus' ſhoulders plac'd ? 
Kind nature here diſplays her niceſt art, 
With ſweet relievos hides the ſoundeſt heart; 
But while it hides, it elegantly tells 
| With what benevolence her boſom ſwells ; 
Here's beauty mental, moral, and divine, ; 
To charm the lover, and his thoughts refine. 


PARADOX. 


OUR people fat down in one evening to play, 
They play'd all that eve, ard parted next day; 
Cou'd ar _— when you re told, as thus they 
all ſat, 
Noother play'd with them, nor was there one bett; 
Yet, when they role up, each gained a guinea, 
Tho' none of em loſt to the amount of a penny. 


Anfzwer, 
Four merry fidlers play d all night, 
To many a dancing ninny; 
And the next morning went away, 
Aud each receiv'd a guinea. 


———— . —ꝛ——ĩ Z—Uů 7—ͤ m. 


On the Fifth of November. 
By an IuisH BELLMAN. f 


forrow, _ f 
That we were all t' have been blown up to- m »rrow; 
Therefore, take care of fire, and candle-lig -t : 
'Tis a cold froſty morn, and fo good-night. 
n Epitaph 


; 


199+ 3 


TC NIGH T's the day, I ſpeak it with great . 
| | 


mY Yr Yy YO 


— 


An able advocate, and honeſt too 
That's wondrous ſtrange indeed !—if it be true. 


ö Boox IV. 


ET within this vault, 


Ejitaph on a Lawyer, 


Who, fame aſſureth us, was juſt and wiſe ; 


a lawyer hes, 


E P 1 G R A 11 8, Se- 


Reflections over a Pipe of T vbacco, and a Pinch of 
| nuff. 
W HILS T ſinoke ariſes from my pipe, 


Thus to myſelf I ſay : 


Why ſhould I anxious be for life, 


Which vaniſhes away ? 


Our ſocial ſnuff-boxes convey I 


The ſame ideas juſt 3 


As if they ſilently would ſay, 


T 


Let s mingle duſt to duſt. 


A Country Quarter Seffions. 
HREE or four parſons full of October; 


Three or four ſquires between drunk and 


ſober; 


Three or four lawyers, three or four lyars; 


Three or four conſtables, three or four cryers; 
| Three or four pariſhes bringing appeals, 

Three or four writings, an 

Three or four baſtards, three or four whores, 
Tag, rag, and bob-tail, three or four ſcores ; 


Three or four ſtatutes, miſunderſtood, 
Three or four paupers, all praying for food; 


Three or four roads that never were mended, 


Three or four ſcolds—and the ſeſſion is ended, 


Fpigram. 


HAT legions of fables and whimſical tales 
+ Paſs current for goſpel where prieſtcraft 


prevails ! 


three or four feals; 


Our anceſtors thus were moſt ſtrangely deceived; 


What ſtories and nonſenſe for faith they believed! 
But we, their wiſe ſons, who theſe fables reject, 
Even truth, now-a-days, are too apt to ſuſpect; 

From believingtoomuch, the right faith we ler fall, 


$0 now we believe, i faith! nothing at all. 


CES Ned to his neighbours, as onward they | - 
Conveying his wife to her place of long reſt ; 


Take, friends, I beſeech you, a little more leiſure, | 
For why thould we thus make a toil of a pleafure ? 


s © 


Another. 


preſs'd, 


On Six Sorts of People 1who keep Faſls. 


HE miſer faſts becauſe he will not eat, 


The poor man faſts becauſe he has no meat; 
The rich man faſts with 


The glutton faſts, to eat the greater ſhare ; 
The hypocrite, he faſts to ſeem more holy, 


The righteous man, to puniſh fin and folly, 


Epitaph on a Blackſmith. 


MY ſledge and hammer lie declin'd, : 
] My bellows too have loſt their wind;  - 
My fire 's extinct, my forge decay d, 
My vice is in the qu g 


all laid; 


* 


edy mind to ſpare, 


4 
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My coal is ſpent, my iron gone, . 
My nails are drove, my work is done. 

My fire-dried corpſe lies here at reſt, 

My foul, ſmoke- like, ſoars to be bleſt. 


4 whimſical Epitaph, taken fr om a Stone in a Church. 
HEN lies the body of Sarah Sexton, 
Who as a wife did never vex one 


| We can't ſay that for her at th' next ſtone. 


On Quadrille. To a young Lady. 
DE1G N, lovely nymph, to hear the leaſt of bards, 
Who draws inſtruction from a game. of cards; 
What tho Quadrille perplex you, here is ſhown 
How hard the taſk for her who plays alone. 
But, wou'd you then conſent to be a wife? 
Think firſt, O think ! you play your cards for life! 
Should ſordid friends controul your right goodwill, 
Beware the wretched ſtate of forc'd Spadille. 
Should man, by grandeur, ſtrive your heart to fire, 
A crofs fiſh well denotes a purſe- proud 'Squire ; 
Then paſs by wealth and power, for better ſure 
It is, with ſome kind ſwain to play ſecure 
And he, dear girl, who does your charms adore, 
Now aſks you leave; O] let him ſoon ſay more. 


: To-marrow. An Epigram. 
TP2-MORROW you will live, you always cry; 
In what far country does to-morrow lie, 

That 'tis fo mighty long ere it arrive? 


Beyond the Indies doth this morrow live? 


Tis fo far fetch'd, this morrow, that I fear 


{'T will be both very old, and very dear. 


To-morrow I will hve, the fool does ſay, 
To-day 's too late: the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 


Spoken Extempore by the Earl of Rochefter io a 
Pariſh Clerk. 5 
STERNHOl. and Hopkins had great qualms, 
When they tranſlated David's Plalms, 
To make the heart full glad: 
But had it been poor David's fate, 
To hear thee ſing, and them tranſlate, 
By Jove, 't would have made him mad. 


Rhyme to Liſbon. By the ſame. 
ERE 's a health to Kate, 
Our Sovereign's mate, 
Of the Royal Houſe of Liſbon 
| But the Devil take Hyde, 
And the Biſhop beſide, 
That made her bone of his bone. 


On Punch. 


| FENCE, reſtleſs care and low defign ! 


Hence, foreign compliments and wine! 
Let generous Britons, brave and free, 
Still boaſt their punch and honeſty. 
Life is a bumper, fill'd by fate, 
And we the gueſts who Ges the treat; 
Where ſtrong, inſipid, ſharp, and ſweet, 
Each other duly temp'ring, meet. 
Awhile with joy the ſcene is crown'd, 


Awhile che catch and toaſt go round; 


844 ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


And when the full carouſe is o'er, 

Death puffs the lights, and ſhuts the door. 
Say then, phyſicians of each kind, 

Who cure the body or the mind, 

What harm in drinking can there be, 
Since punch and life 10 well agree ? 


; The Diſappointed Huſband . 
A Scolding wife to long a ſleep poſſeſs d, 


Her ſpouſe preſum'd her foul was now at reſt; 


Sable was call'd to hang the room with black, 
And all their chcer was ſugar, rolls, and ſack. 
Two mourning ftaffs ſtood ſentry at the door, 
And ſilence reign'd, who ne'er was there before; 
The cloaks, and tears, and handkerchiefsprepar'd, 
They march'd iv woeful pomp to the church- yard; 
When ſee, of narrow ſtreets, what miſchiefs come! 
The very dead can 't paſs in quiet home; 

By ſome rude jolt the coſfin- lid was broke, 
And Madam from her dream of death awoke, 
Now all was ſpoil'd i the Undertaker's pay, 
Sour faces, cakes and. wine, quite thrown away. 
But ſome years after, when the former ſcene 
Was ated, and the coffin nail d again; 

The tender huſband took efpecial care 

To keep the paſſage from diſturbance clear; 
Charging the bearers that they tread aright, 
Nor put his dear in ſuch another fright. 


Epigram by the Rev. Francis Blackburne, M. A. 
5 late Archdeacon of Cleveland, 


Lycipas io PRUDEN TIA. 
Diers. fair Stoick,, from thy flights; 
From nature learn to know 
Our paſſions are the needful weights, 
That make our virtues go. 


PRUDENTIA #9 LaCIDAS. 
Tree, Lycidas ; but think not ſo 
Another truth to ſhun ; 


Our paſſions make our virtues go, 
But make our vices run. 


| An Epigram. - 
Music 's a crotchet the ſober thinks vain, 
The fiddle 's a wooden projection; 
Tunes are but flirts of a whimſical brain, 
Which the bottle brings beſt to perfection. 
Muſicians are half-witted, merry, and mad, 
The fame are all thoſe that admire 'em ; 


They re fools if they play, unleſs they're well paid, 
And the others are blockheads to hire 'em. 


— 


| An Eprigram. 55 
GATS Johnny to Paddy, I can't for my life 
« Conceive how a dumb pair are made man 

4% and wife, 

« Since they can t with the form and the parſon 
« accord. 

Says Paddy, . You ſool i they take each orter's 
« word,” 


4 


The Biter bit. 
A Certain prieſt had hoarded up 
A ſecret maſs of gold ; 
But where he might beſtow it ſafe, 
By fancy was not told. 


| At laſt it came into his head 


I Tolockitin a cheſt | 
Within the chancel ; and he wrote 
| Thereon, Hie Deus ci. 
A merry grig, whoſe greedy mind 
Long wiſh'd for ſuch a prey, 
Reſpecting not the ſacred words 
That on the caſket lay, | 
Took out the gold, and blotting out 
The prieſt's mfcript thereon, 
Wrote, Reſurrexit, non oft hic, 
« Your God is roſe and gone.” 
—— — 


Canterbury. 


ſhould live; 


1 * 1 4 


Etigram, : 


Burnet's Hiſtory. 


No; Prior's verſe poſterity ſhall quote, 
When tis forgot Que Burnet ever wrote. 


On Content. An Epigram. 
Ir is not youth can give content, 
Nor is it wealth's decree ; 
It is a gift from Heaven ſent, 
Tho' not to thee or me. 
It is not in the Monarch's crown, 
Tho' he d give millions for 't : 
[t dwells not in his Lordſhip's frown, 
Or waits on him to court. 


[t is not in a coach and fix, 
It is not in a garter; 
Tis not in love or politics, 
But tis in Hodge the carter. 


The Firft Pair. 
APAM alone could not be eaſy, 


To cheer his ſolitary life ? 

Out of a rib, Sir, from his ſide, 

Was form'd this neceſſary bride. 

But how did he the pain beguile? 
How ?—He flept ſweetly all the while. 
And when this rib was re-appiied, 

In woman's form, to Adam's ſide, 
How then, I pray you, did it anſwer? 


He never flept fo ſweet again, Sir.“ 


Book IV. 


On the Death of Dr. Secker, late Archbi/oop of 

WHILE Secker liy'd, he ſhew'd how Seen 
While Secker taught, heaven open'd to our eye; 

When Secker gave, we knew how angels give; 
Whensecker died, we knewe'en Saints muſt die, 


Occafoned by the Mord. Ons PRIOR, is 


ONE PRIOR !—and is this, this all the fame 
The Poet from th' Hiſtorian can claim? 


1** So he muſt have a wife, an' pleaſe ye; 
{ And how did he procure this with, 


Book IV. 


Simities. To Molly. 
| MY paſſion is as muſtard ſtrong ; 
; J fit all ſober fad; 
Drunk as a wiper all day long, 
Or like a March hare mad. 
Round as a hoop the bumpers flow, 
drink, yet can it forget her; 
For, tho' as drunk as David's ſow, 
I love her ſtill the better. 

Pert as a pear-monger Id de, 
If Molly were bur kind ; 

Cool as a cucumber could fee 

{ The reſt of womankind. 

Like a ftuck pig I gaping ſtare, 
And eye her o'er and o'er; 

Lean as a rake with ſighs and care, 
Sleek as a moule before. 

Plump as a partridge was I Known, 
And ſoft as ſilk my ſkin; 

My cheeks as fat as butter grown 
But as a groat now thin 


I, melancholy as a cat, 
Am kept awake to weep; 

But ſhe, inſenſible of that, 
Sound as a top can ſleep. 

Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs to ſee me pale; 

And merry as a grig is grown, - 
And briſk as bottled ale, 


The God of love at her approach 
Is buſy as a bee; 

Hearts found as any bell or roach 
Are ſmit, and ſigh like me. 


Ay me ! as thick as hops or hail 
The fine men crowd about her; 
But ſoon as dead as a door-nail 


Shall I be, if without her. 


Straight as my leg her ſhape appears; 

01 were we join'd together, 

My heart would be ſcot-free from cares, 
And lighter than a feather. 


As fine as five-pence is her mien, 
No drum was ever tighter 
Her glance is as a razor keen, 
And not the ſun is brighter. 


As ſoft as pap her kiſſes are, 
Methinks I taſte them yet; 
rown as a berry is her har, 
Her eyes as black as jet. 


As ſmooth as glaſs, as white as curds, 
Her pretty hand invites ; 
harp as a needle are her words, 
Her wit like pepper bites. 
Briſk as a body-louſe ſhe trips, 
Clean as a peny dreſt j : 
Sweet as a roſe her breath and lips, 
Round as a globe her breaſt, 


Full as an egg was I with glee, 
And happy as a king 1” f 

Good Lord! how all men envied me! 
She loy'd like any thing : 
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But falſe as hell, ſhe like the wind 
Chang'd, as her ſex muſt do; 
Tho' ſeeming as the turtle kind, 
And like the goſpel true, 
If I and Molly could agree, 
Let who would take Peru; 
Great as an emperor ſhould I be, 
And richer than a Jew. 


Till you grow tender as a chick, 
I'm dull as any poſt; 

Let us like burrs together tick, 
And warm as any toaſt. 


You 'll find me truer than a die, 
And wiſh me better ſped, 

Flat as a flounder when I lie, 
And as a herring dead. 


Sure as a gun ſhe Il drop a tear, 
And figh perhaps, and wiſh, 
When I am rotten as a pear, * 
And mute as any fiſh. 


On the Word REPRESENTATIVE. 
To repreſent is but to perſonate, . 
Which ſhould be truly done at any rate. 
Thus they who re fairly choſe without a fee, 
Should give their votes, no doubt, with liberty; 
But when a ſeat is ſold by th” venal tribe, 
He repreſents them beſt—who takes a bribe. 


On the Shorineſs of Human Life. 
LIKE as a damaſk roſe you ſee, 
Or like the bloſſom on the tree: 


Or like the dainty flower in May, 
Or like the — to the day; 
Or like the ſun, or bi 


ke the ſhade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had : 

Een ſuch is man, whoſe thread is ſpun, 
Drawn out and cut, and fo is done; 
Withers the roſe, the bloſſom blaſts, 
The flower fades, the morning haftes ; 
The ſun doth ſet, the ſhadows fly, 

The gourd conſumes, and mortals die. 


Like to the graſs that 's newly ſprung, 
Or like a tale that 's new begun; 
Or like a bird that 's here to-day, 
Or like the pearled dew of May; 
Or like an hour, or like a ſpan, 
Or like the ſinging of a ſwan: | 
Ev'n ſach is man, who lives by breath, 


Is here, now there, in life and death 


The graſs decays, the tale doth end, 
The bird is flown, the dews aſcend; . 


The hour is ſhort, the ſpan not Jong, 


The ſwan 's near death, man's life is done. 


Like to the bubble in the brook, 
Or in a glaſs much like a look : 
Or like the ſhuttle in the hand, 
Or like the writing in the ſand; 
Or like a thought, or like a dream 
Or like the gliding of the ſtream : + 
E'en fuch is man, who lives by breath, 


Is here, now there, in life and death; 
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The bubble 's burft, the look s f. 3 
The ſhuttle s flung, the writing's blot; 

The thought is paſt, the dream is gone, 

The water glides, man's life is done. 


Epitaph on Captain Jones, 
Who publiſhed ſome marvelleus Accounts of his Pa- 
wets, the Truth of all which be thoug bt proper to 


14. 
ce AFFIDAVIT. 
FPREAD foftly, mortals, o'er the bones 
Of the world's wonder, Captain Jones! 
Who told his glorious deeds to many, | 
Bur never was believ'd by any. 

- Pofterity let this ſuffice, | 
He ſwore all 's true, yet here he lies. 


Portrait from Life. 
By Dr. Swirr. | | 
E fit by my fide while this picture I draw, 
In chatt'ring a magpye, in pride a jackdaw ; 
A temper the devil himſelf cou'd not bridle, 
Impertinent mixture of buſy and idle; 
As rude as a bear, no mule half fo crabbed, 
She ſwills like a ſow, and ſhe breeds like a rabbit; 
A. houſewife in bed, at table a flattern, 
For all an example, for no one a pattern ; 
Now tell me, friend Thomas, Ford+, Grattant 
and + merry Dan, 
Has this any likeneſs to good Madam Sheridan ? 


| An Epig rams, 
On ſceing a young Lady writing Jeiſes with a 
| Hole in ber Stcching. | 
TO ſee a Lady of ſuch grace, 
With ſo much ſeuſe and ſuch a face, 
So flatteroly, is ſhocking : 
O! if you would with Venus vie, 


Your pen and poetry lay by, 
And learn to mend your ftocking. 


| An Epigram. | | 
AS Tom was one day in deep chat with his friend, 
He gravely advis'd him his manners to mend ; 


That his morals were bad, he had heard it from 
many: | 
They lie, rapid Tom, for I never had any. 


n 


| 4] O Time. 

SAX. is chere aught that can convcy 

An image of its tranfient ſtay ? 
Tis an hand's breadth ; tis a tale; 
»Tis a veſſel under ſail; | 
*Tis a courſer's ſtraining ſteed ; 
*Tis a ſhuttle in its ſpced; 
*Tis an eagle in its way, 
Darting down upon its prey; 
*Tis an arrow in its flight, 
Mocking the purſuing 6ght 3 
Tis a vr in the air; 
'Tis a whiriwind ruſhing chere; 


® Dr. Sheridan 
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+ The Dean's friends. 
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Tis a ſhort-liv'd fading flow'r; 
Tis a rainbow on a ſhow'r ; 

'Tis a momentary ray 

Smiling in a winter's day 

'Tis a torrent's rapid ſtream ; 

'Tis a ſhadow ; tis a dream; 

'Tis the cloſing watch of night, 
Dying at approaching light ; 

Tis a landicape vainly gay, 
Painted upon crumbling clay ; 
'Tis a lamp that waſtes its fires 5/ 
'Tis a ſmoke that quick expires 
'Tis a bubble, tis a ſigh. 

Be prepar'd, O Man ! to die. 


An Anatomical Eputapo on an Iuvalid. 
IWritien by HIMSELF. 
HERE lies an head that often ach'd : 
Here lie two hands that always ſhak'd : 

Here lies a brain of odd conceit ; | 
Here lies a heart that often beat: 
Here lie two eyes that daily wept, 
And in the night but ſeldom flept ; 
Here lies a tongue that whining talk'd ; 
Here he two feet that frebly walk'd 
Here lie the midriff and the breaſt, 
With loads of.indigeſtion preſt ; - 
Here lies the liver, full of bile, 
That ne*er ſecreted proper chyle; 
Here he the bowels, human tripes, 
Tortur'd with wind and twiſting gripes z 
Here lies the livid dab, the fpleen,  _- 
The ſource of life's fad tragic ſcene; 
That left-fide weight that clogs the blood, 
And fiagnates nature's circling flood : | 
Here lie the nerves, ſo often twitch'd 
With painful cramps and poignant ſtitch x 
Here hes the back, oft rack'd with pains, 
Corroding kidneys, loins and reins 
Here lies the ſkin, by ſcurvy fed, 
With pimples ard eruptions red ; 
Here lies the man, from top to toe, 
That fabric fiam'd for pain and woe. 


A oem. 

By Sir WALTER RALEIGH» 
S ALL 1 like an hermit dwell 

On a rock, or in a cell, 
Calling home the ſmalleſt part 
That is miſſing of my heart, 
To beſtow it where I may 
Meet a rival ev'ry day? 
If ſhe undervalue me, 
What care I how fair ſhe be? 
| Were her treſſes angel gold, 
if a ſtranger may be bold, 
Unrebuked, unafraid, | 
To convert them to a brayde, 
And, with little more a-do, 
Vork them into bracelets too; 
[f the mine be grown ſo free, 
What care I how rich it be? 
( Were her hands as rich a prize 
As her hair, or precious eyes z 


+ Mr, D. Jaekſon, 
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If ſhe lay them out to take. 
Kiſſes, for good manners ſake ; 
And let ev'ry lover ſkip 

From her hand unto her lip; 

If ſhe ſeem not chaſte to me, 
What care J how chaſte ſhe be 


No: ſhe muſt be perfect ſnow 
In effect, as well as ſhow ;_ 


Warming but as ſnow-ba)ls do, : 


Not like fire, by burning too; 
But when ſhe by change hath got 
To her heart a ſecond Lot, 
Then, if others ſhare with me; 
Farewel her, whate'er ſhe be! 


oem 
Occaſioned by the foregoing. 


— — 


PAINT, paint no more, no more with blots, 


Or chequer ſo thy face with ſpots, 
That I muſt view thee, as men ſtrive 
To ſee eclipſes, through a ſieve; 
Be thou but pleaſing unto me, 

What care I what elfe thou be ? 


Be thou fatter than a hog, 
A butcher's doublet, or his dog; 
Be thy cheeks butter, thy noſe greaſe ; 
May we make brewis on thy face; 
Yet if thou do not melt to me, 
What care I how fat thou be ? 


Be thy noſe like fiery coals, 
Or a grater, full of holes, 
Let it turn up, or elſe hook in, 
And fo be clafp'd unto thy chin; 
Yet, if it rurn not unto me, 
What care I how crook'd it be? | 
Though reading, thou muſt look ſo cloſe, 
As thou wert reading with thy noſe ; 
From thine eyes let filth run more 
Than broken boil, or plaguy fore; 
Yet, if they do not look on me, 
What care I how foul they be ? 
Carſt thou outſcold a butter wench, 
Or a freſh lawyer at the bench? | 


| Cant thou the noiſe of thunder drown, . 


Sour all the beer about the town ? 
Yet, if thou wilt not ſpeak to me, 
What care I how loud thou be? 

Be thy mouth like ja vs of death, 
That they who kiſs, muſt kiſsthy teeth; 
And hold by th' handle of thy chin, | 
Leſt their foot ſlip, and they 4 in; 

Yet, if thou wilt not gape on me, 
What care I how broad it be 

Smells thy breath like nurſe's clout, 
Or a candle juſt burnt out; 4 
Ur ſo, that men miſtake the place, 

And untruſs, coming near thy face! 
Vet, if it ſmell not ſo to me, 
What care I how ſtrong it be? 


Women, like paper, whilſt they re white, 


Are fit. for ev'ry man to write; 
I'd have a miſtreſs ſuch a one, 
I might be ſuce the was my own z 


* 


Be thou then but ſuch to me, 


[What care I what elſe thou be? 


The Stage Coach. 
R ESOLV'D to viſit a far diſtant friend, 
A porter to the Bull-and-Gate I ſend, 


And bid the ſlave at all events engage 


Some place or other in the Cheſter Kage. 

The ſlave returns—'tis done as ſoon as ſaid _ 
Your honour 's ſure when once the money s paid; 
My brother u hip, impatient of delay, 


Puts: to at three, and {wears he cannot ſtay 


(Four diſmal hours ere the break of day). 


| Rous'd from found fleep, thrice call'd, at length 


I riſe 
vawning, ſtretck out my arms, half clos'd my eyes 


| By ſteps and lanthorn enter the machine, 


And take my place, how cordially! between 


| Two aged matrons of exceſſive bulk, 


To'mend the matter too, of meaner folk ; 

While in like mode jamm'd in on t' other fide 

A bullying Captain and a fair-one ride 

Fooliſh as fair, and in whoſe lap a boy 

Our plague eternal, but her only joy; 

At laſt, the glorious number to complete, 

Steps in my landlord for that bodkin ſeat : 

When ſoon, by ev'ry hillock, rut, and ſtone, - 

Into each other's face by turns we re throwngz - 

This ee, ſcolds, that couglis, and Captain 
Wears, | | 

The fair-one ſcreams, and has a thouſand fears; 

While our plump landlord, train'd in other lore 

Slumbers at eaſe, nor yet aſham'd to ſnore; 

And maſter Dicky, in his mother's lap, 

Squalling brings up at once three meals of pap: 


| {Sweet company ! next time, I do proteſt, Sir, 


Lell walk to Dublin, ere Id ride to Cheſter. * 


+ 


Mr. Garrick being aſked by Nobleman if he did. 

not intend to fit in Parliament? gave bim az 
 Anfwer in the following Lines. £ 
M ORE than content with what my talents gaire 
Of public favour though a little vain, 


| Yet not ſo vain my mind, ſo madly bent, 


To wiſh to play the fool in Parliament; 
in each dramatic unity to err, ; 
Miſtaking time, and piace, and character: 
Were it my fate to quit the mimic art, 


11 'd ſtrut and fret” no more in any part 3; 


No-more in public ſcenes would I engage, 
r wear the cap and maſk on any ſtage. - - . 


Te Thought; or, a Song Similies. 
1 VE thought ; the fair Narciſſa cries, 

What is it like, Sir *-»—* Like your eyes - 
+ 'Tishke a chair—'ns like a key 
Tis like a purge>'tis like a flea— 


|* Tis like a beggar—like the ſun 


[-© 'Tislike the Dutch—'is like the moon— 
+ *Tis like a kilderkin of ale 
Tis like a Doctor — like a whale—?” 
Nhy are my eyes, Sir, like a SWoRD? 
* that's the Thought, upon my word. 

; ». 


Ah! 
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« Ah! witneſs every pang I feel, 

% The deaths they give the likeneſs tell. 

«© A ſword is like a chair, you 'll find, 

« Becauſe tis moſt an end behind. 

46 Tis like a key, for t will undo one; 

„ »Tis like a purge, for 't will run thro' one; 
« Tis like a flea, and reaſon good, 

44 Tis often drawing human blood.“ 

Why like a beggar *?=>—< You ſhall heat ; 
„% >Ts often carried fore the Mayer; 
« *Ths like the ſun, becauſe tis gilt, 

« Befides, it travels in a bel. 

„ *Tis like the Dutch, we plainly ſee; 
% Becauſe that ſtate, whenever we | 
A puſh for our own int' reſt make, 
„Does inftantly our ſides forſake.“ 
The moon? - Why, when all's ſaid an 
«« A ſword is very like the moon ; | 
For if his Majeſty (God bleſs him) | 
«© When County Sheriff comes t' addreſs Ja 
Is pleas'd his favours to beſtow 
„On him, before him kneeling low, 
«© This o'er his ſhoulders glitters bright, 
„And gives the glory to the Knight (night): 
4 Tis like a kilderkin, no doubt, 

« For 'tis not long in drawing out. 

«Tis like a Doctor, for who will 

„ Diſpute a Doctor's pow'r to kill!“ 

But why a Sword is like a whale 
I no fuch eaſy thing to tell. 3 
But ſince all Swords are Swords, d' ye ſce, 
Why. let it then a backſword be; 
„Which, if well us'd, will ſeldom fail 

« To raiſe up ſome what like a whale.” 


. The Aftronomer's Room. 
ONE day I call'd, and, Puli Lo out, 

I op'd the door, and look'd about; 
When, all his goods being full in view, 
I took this inventory true :— 

Lem, a bed without a curtain, 

A broken jar to empty dirt in; 
A candleſtick, a greaſy night - cap, 

A ſpitting- pot to — what might hap; 
Tuo ſt 
A piece of ſhirt, a pair of breeches ; 
A three-legg'd ſtool, a four-legyg'd table, 
Were fil'd with books unfit for rabble ; 
Sines, tangents, ſecants, radius, co-ſines, 
Subtangents, ſegments, and all thoſe ſigns; 
Enough to ſhe the man who made em 
Was full as mad as he who read em: 
An almanack of fix years ftanding, 

A cup with ink, — one with ſand in; 
One corner held his books and cheſt, 
And round the floor were ſtrew d the reſt; 
That all things might be like himſelf, 
* d 5 ts drawer, or ſhelf; 

ere piſs-pot, fauce-pot, braken platter 
Appear'd e — — aa g 
In ancient days the walls were white, 
But who gainſt damps and ſnails can fight ? 
They re pow in wreathy ringlets bound, 
Some ſquare, fome oval, and {ome round; 
"7 . 


ings darn'd with numerous ſtitches, 
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| 
On ſeeing a Great Commander effeminately dreft at 
a Ball. i 


Too much of the ſinner, too little of ſaint; 
From quarter to quarter I thifted my tack; 


The antiquarian there may find 

Each hieroglyphic to his mind; 

Such faces there may fancy trace, 

As never yet knew time or place. 

And he who ſtudies maps or plans, 

Has all the work done to his hands; 

In ſhort, the room, the goods, and author, 


Appear d to be one made for t' other. 


Epitaph by a Gentleman to the Memory of bis Lady, 
FAREWEL, my beſt belov'd, whoſe heavenly 
mind, We | 
88 and virtue, ſtrength with ſoftneſs 
Devotion undebas d by pride or art, 
With meek fmplicity, and joy of heart; 
Tho' ſprightly, gentle; tho polite, ſincere ; 
And only of thyſelf a judge ſevere; 
Unblam'd, unequall'd in each ſphere of life, 
The tendereſt daughter, ſiſter, parent, wife ; 

In thee their patroneſs th' afflicted loſt ; 

Thy friends, their patron, ornam Op 
And I—but ah! can words my loſs declare, 
Or paint th' extremes of tranſport and deſpair ? 
O thou, beyond what verſe or ſpeech can tell, 
My guide, my friend, my beſt belov'd, farewel ! 


join'd, 


| | | 
„Is faid that our ſoldiers fo lazy are grown, 
T With pleaſure and plenty — 
That they more for their carriage than courage 
art known, 
And ſcarce know the uſe of a gun. 


Let them ſay what they will, ſince it nobody galls, 
And exclaim out ſtill louder and louder; 

But there ne er was more money expended in alls, 
Or a greater conſumption of poruder, 


| A Original Epitaph. 

HERE lies, faſt aſlerp, awake me who can, 
That medley of paſſions and follies, a Man; 

Who ſometimes low 


licence, and ſometimes re- 
ſtraint, mY 


'Gainſt the evils of life a moſt notable quack ; 

But, alas! I ſcon found the defects of my ſkill, 

And * N in practice prov d treacherous 
ll; 

From life's certain ills 't was in vain to ſeek eaſe, 

The remedy oft prov'd another diſeaſe ; 

W hat in rapture began often ended in forrow, 

And the 2 to-day brought reflection to- 

| morrow; 

When cach action was o'er, and its errors were ſcen, 

Then I view'd with ſurpriſe the ſtrange thing 

| had been; | 

My.body and mind were ſo oddly contriv'd, 

That at each cther's failing both parties conniv'd; 

'mprudence of mind — on ſickneſs and pain, 

The body diſcas' d paid the debt back again: 

{ hus coupled together life's journey they paſs'd, 


1 


Till they wrangled and jangled, and parted at liſt; 
| | T hus 


ly 


| The caſe was deſperate, all agreed ; 


Not what to give, but what to take, Sir. 
> 4 . | 
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Thus tir'd and weary, I have finiſh'd my courſe. 
| Am glad-it is bed-rime, and things are no worſe. 


Epitaph on an Honrft Sailor. 
WHETHER ſailor or not, for a moment avaſt! 
Poor Tom's mizen top ſail is laid to the maſt; 


| He Il never turn out, or more heave the lead; 
| He 's now all-a-back, nor will ſails ſhoot a-head: 
| He ever was briſk ; and, tho“ now gone to wreck, 


When he hears the laſt whiſtle he Il jump upon 
deck. 


The Conſultation. 


THREE Doctors met in conſultation 


Proceed with great deliberation ; 


But what of that? they muſt be feed; 
They write then; as 't was fit they ſhould, 


But for their own, not patient's good; 


Conſulting wiſely, don 't miſtake, Sir, 


On a Laudlord drunk. _- 
ANDLORD, with thee now even is the wine; 
For thou haſt pierc'd his hogſhead, and he 


thine. _ 


| A Rhapſody. | 
ASI walk'd by myſelf, I ſaid to myſelf, 
| And myſelf ſaid again to me; 
Look to thyſelf, take care of thyſelf, 
For nobody cares for thee. | 
Then ] ſaid to myſelf, and thus awſwer'd myſelf, 
With the {elf ſame repartee ; 
Look to thyſelf, or look not to thyſelf, 
'Tis the ſelf ſame thing to me. 


Tuo. day and To-morrow. 

To ay man 's drefs'd in gold and ſilver bright, 

Wrapp'd in a ſtiroud before to-morrow niglit; 
To-Day he 's feeding on delicious food, 
To-Morrow dead, unable to do good; 
To-Day he's nice, and fcorns to feed on crumbs, 
To-Morrow he 's himſelf a dith for worms; 
To-Day he 's honour'd, and in vaſt eſteem, 


'To-Morrow not a beggar values him 


To-Day he riſes from a velvet bed, 

To- Morrow lies in one that 's made of lead; 
To-Day his houſe, tho' large, he thinks but ſmall, 
To. Viorrow no command, no houſe at all; 
To-Day has forty ſervants at his gate, 


| To-Morrow ſcorn'd, not one of them will wait! 


To-Day perfum'd as ſweet as any roſe, 
To-morrow ſtinks in every body's nofe ; 

To-Day he 's grand, majeſtic, all delight, 
Ghaftful and pale before to-morrow night; 
True, as the ſcripture ſays, © man's life's a ſpan,” 
The preſent moment is the life of man. | 


” ow Q 


In Inſcription over a Gentleman's Chimney-Piece 
near Barnſley. 
O my beſt my friends are free; 


A eaſy mien, engaging in addreſs, 
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Free to paſs the harmleſs joke, 
And the tube ſedately ſmoke ; 

Free to drink juſt what they pleaſe, 
As at home, and at their eaſe ; 
Free to ſpeak, and free to think 
No informers with me drink; 

Free to ſtay a night, or ſo; 

When uncaſy, free to go. 
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The Cbaradter. 
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Ireſs, [prefs, 
Looks which at once each winning grace ex- 

A life where love and truth are ever join'd, 

A nature ever great and ever kind, 


A wiſdom ſolid, and a judgment clear, 


The ſmile indulgent, and a ſoul ſincere; 


| Meek without meanheſs, gentle and humane; 


Fond of improving; but yet never vain; 
So juſtly good, fo faithful to his friend, 


| Ever obliging, cautious to offend z 


A mind where gen'rous pity ſtands confeſs'd, 
Ready to caſe and ſuccour the diftreſs'd : 

If theſe reſpect and admiration raiſe, 

They ſurely muſt demand our greateſt praiſe; 

In one bright view th” accomplith'd vouth we ſee, 
Thele virtues all are thine—and thou art he. 


& - —— ls * 2 * 


Poverty and Poetry. | 
TW ſung of old, how one Amphion 
Could by his vecſes tame a Lion, 
And by His ſtrange enchanting tunes 
Make Bears and Wolves dance rigadoons; 
His ſongs could call the timber down, 
And form it into houſe or town. 
But it is plain, now in theſe times, 
No houſe is rais'd by poets' rhymes z 
They for themſelves can only rear 
A few old caſtles in the alr. | 
Poor are the brethren of the Bays, 
Down from high trains to ekes and ayes: 
The muſes too are virgins yet, 
And may be till they portions get. 
Yet ſtil} the doting rhymer dreams, 
And fings of Helicon's bright ſtreams : 


But Helicon, for all his clatter, 


Yields nothing but infipid water; 
Yet, even athirſt, he ſweetly fings 
Of Nectar and Ely ſian ſprings. 
The grave phyfician, who by phyfic, 
Like death, diſpatches him that is fick, 
Purſues a ſure and thriving trade 
Tho' patients die, the doctor 's paid: 
Licens'd to kill, he gains a palace 
For what another mounts a gallows. 
In ſhady groves the muſes play, 
And love in flow'ry meads to ſtray; 
Pleas'd with a bleaky barren ground, 
Where rip'ning fruits are never found. | 
But then, ſome ſay, you purchaſe fame, 
And gain a never-dying name; 
Great recompenſe for real trouble 
To be rewarded with a bubble. 


Free with that, and free with me; 
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Thus ſoldiers, who in many battles 
Get bangs and blows, and God knows what elſe, 
Are paid with fame and wooden leg, 
And gain a paſs, with leave to bey. 


On Bribery. 
POOR man once a Judge beſought 
To judge aright his cauſe; 
And with a pot of oil ſalutes 
This judger of the laws. 


My friend, quoth he, thy cauſe is good; 
He glad away did trudge : 

Anon his wealthy foe did come 
Before this partial Judge. 

A hog well fed this churl preſents, 
And craves a ſtrain of law; 

The hog receiv'd, the poor man's right 
Was judg'd not worth a firaw. 

Therewith he cried, O partial Judge, 
Thy doom has me undone ; 

When oil I gave, my cauſe was good, 
But now to ruin run. ä 

Poor man, quoth he, I thee forgot, 
And fee thy cauſe of foil; 

A hog came fince into my houſe, 
And broke thy pot of oil. 


Queen Elizabeth being aſked ber Opinion concerning 
the real, Preſence in the Sacrament, gave toe 
following artful and ſolid Anfever : 

HRIST was the word that ſpake it; 
He took the bread, and bake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe, and take it. 


- #Epigram. | 
T blew a hard ſtorm, and in utmoſt confuſion 
The ſailors all hurried to get abſolution; 
Which done, and the weight of the fins they 'd 
confeſs'd [the prieſt, 
Transferr'd, as they thought, from themſelves to 
To lighten the ſhip, and conclude their devotion, 


They toſs d the poor parſon ſouſe into the ocean. 
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| Epigram. 

He INDFegpykile Ghertuiband, withtheſe words: 

% Mine own ſweet Will, how dearly I love 
Fa es ther!“ 
If true, N Will, the world none ſuch affords; 

And that t is true I dare her warrant be: 

For ne er was woman yet, or good or ill. 
But loved always beſt her own ſweet Will. 


Dia/ogue between Harry, who bad a large Li- 
brary, and Dick, wwho bud more Underftandiny 
than Books. | wo 8 | 

UOTH Harry to his friend one day, 

N % Would, Richard, I d thy head 

* What wilt thou give for 'r?. (Dick replied) 
The bargain s quickly made. 


% My head and all my books I d give, 


Wich readineſs and freedom 
Fr i bs © 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


Boox lv. 


1d take thy book s; but with by head, 
* Gadzooks! I ne'er could rrad em.“ 


| Epitaph on a Cobler. 
DE ATH at a cobler's door oft made a ſtand, 
And alwavs found him on the mending hand, 
At laſt came Death, in verv dirty weather, 
And ripp'd the ſole from off the vpper-leather, 
Death put a trick upon him, and whar was t! 
The Cobler call'd for 's aul, Death brought his laſt 


= 


True Berewyolence. 
THE other day, ſays Ned to, Joe, 
Near Bedlam's confines groping 
\Whenc'er I hear the cries of woe, 
My hand is always open. 


{ own, ſays Joe, that to the poor 
(You prove it ev'ry minute) 

Your hand is open, to be fure, 
But then there's nothing in it. 


Epigram on Biſhop Atterbury's burying the Duke if 


Buckingham. 


| 1 HAVE no hopes, the Duke he ſays, and dies, 


In ſure and certain hopes,” the prelate cries, 
Of theſe two learned peers, I prithee ſay, man, 
Who is the lying knave, the prieſt or layman ? 
The Duke he ſtands an infidel confeſt; 

He 's our dear brother,” quoth the Jordly prieſt. 
The duke, the knave, ſti! brother dear he cries, 
And who can ſay the reverend prelate lyes ? 


Written under a Lady's Name in a Window, 

THREE brilliants fair Celinda grac'd 
(There love's artille:y lies); 

One from her ſnowy finger blaz d, 

Two ſparkled in her eyes. 


The firſt, which ſhone with fainter rays, 

Could here her name impart; 
The others drew her charming face 
More gceply on my heart. 


On the Death of Dean Swift, - 
WY HEN Gay breath'd his laſt, we in ſilence 
complain'd, 
But yer we 'd a Pope and a Swift who remain'd; 
Pope falls! all Parnaſſus reſounds with our cries, 
And pray'rs daily made to keep Swift from the 
ſkies; [ given, 
Vain wiſhes! vain pray'rs! to the winds they are 
For death comes relentleſs, and takes him to heaven, 
Art little misfortunes we re ſoberly ſad, I mad. 


But it's. time, now we ve loſt al our wits, to run 


Spoken Extempore to a Lady, an being aſted wht 
| this World was lite. 

Pls world is a priſon in ev'ry reſpect, 

> Whoſe walls are the heavens in common; 
The gaoler is fin, and the priſoners men, 


And the fetters are nothing but—women. ak 
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The Thief. | | 

I TELL, with equal truth and grief, 
That little Kitt 's an arrant thick ; 


Book IV. 


| Before the urchin well could go, 


She ſtole the whiteneſs of the ſnow ; 
And more—that whiteneſs to adorn, 
She ſtole the ꝓluſhes of the morn ; 
Stole all the ſoftneſs AErher pours 
On primroſe bugs, in vernal ſhow'rs. 
There 's no repeating all her wiles: 
She ſtole the Graces' winning ſmiles; 
Twas quickly ſeen the robb d the ſky, 
To plant a ſtar in either eye; 
She pilfer d orient pearl for teeth, 
And ſtole the cow's ambroftal breath; 
The cherry, ſteep'd in morning dew, 
Gave moiſture to her lips, and hue. 
Theſe were her infant ſpoils; a ſtore 
To which, in time, ſhe added more: 


At twelve ſhe ſtole from Cyprus? Queen 


Her air and love-commanding mien; 


| Stole Juno's dignity ; and ſtole, 


From Pallas, fenie to charm the ſoul ; 
She ſang—amarz'd the Syrens heard, 
And to aſſert their voice appear d; 

She play d the muſes from their hill 
Wonder'd who thus had ſtole their ſkill; 
Apollo's wit was next her prey, 

And then the beams that light the day; 


| While: Jove, her pilfering thefts to crown, 


Pronounc'd theſe beauties all her own, 

Pardon'd her crimes, and prais'd her art ; 

And t' other day ſhe ſtole my heart. 
Cupid! if lovers are thy care, 

Revenge thy votary on the fair; 

Do juſtice on her ſtolen charms, 

And let her priſon be—my arms. 


— 


Beauty's Value. By SHAKSPEARE. 


REAUTY is but a vain, a flceting good, 
A ſhining gloſs that fadeth ſuddevly; 
A flow'r that dies when almoſt in the bud, 
A brittle glaſs that breaketh preſently. 
A fleeting good, a glols, a glaſs, a flow'r, 
Loſt, faded, broken, dead, within an hour. 


As goods when loſt we know are ſeldom found, 
As fading gloſs no rubbing can excite, 

As flow'rs when dead are trampled on the ground, 
As broken glaſs no cemeat can unite; 

do beauty, blemiſh'd once, is everloſt, 

In ſpite of phyſic, painting, pains, aud coſt; 


On the frequent * of the French Army in the 
laft War. An Epigram. 
THE toaſt of each Briton in war's dread alarms, 
O'er bottle or bowl, is ſucceſs to our arms; 
Attack d, put to flight, and ſoon forc'd from each 
trench, 4 
Succeſs to our /7-gs 15 the toaſt of the. French. 


T* lofty oak from a ſmall acorn grows, 


A WS, Me 850 
A Sailor having been ſentenced to the Cat of Nine 
. Tails, when lied 7 for Puniſhment, ſpoke 
the following Lines to his Commander, who had 

an Avey/ion to a Cat. | 
BY your honour's command, an example I ſtand 
Of your juſtice to all the ſhip's crew; - 


[ am hamper'd and ſtript, and if I am whipt, 
Tis no more than I own is my due, 


in this ſcurvy condition, I humbly petition 
To offer ſome lines to your eye: 
Merry Tom by fuch traſh once avoided the laſh, 
And, if fate aud you pleaſe, fo may I. 54 
There is nothing you hate, I 'm informed, like a 
cat ; 
Why, your honour's averſion is mine: 
If puſs then with one tail can ſo make your heart 
fail, | 
O fave me from that which has nine ! 
N, B, He was pardoned. 


B . 8 


O a Certain Lady's Study. 
"PO Chloe's (indy ſhall we go, 
( 


For ladies have their ſtudies now) 
O what a #plendid fight is there! 
'T would make the dulleſt hermit ſtare; _ 
here ſtand, all rang'd in proud array, 
Each French romance, and modern NN 
Love's magazine of flames and darts, 
Whole hiſtories of eyes and hearts! 
But, O view well the outward ſcene, 
You ' never need to look within; 
What Chloe loves ſhe plainly ſhews, 
For, lo! her very books are beaus. 


Epitaph on a Scolding Wife. 


HERE lies my wife ; poor Molly! let her lie: 
She finds repoſe at laſt and fo do I. 


2 


An Epigram. 


And to the ſkies aſcends with ſpreading 
boughs ; | 1 
As years increaſe, it ſhades th* extended plain, 
Then, big with death and vengeance, ploughs the 
main: 
Hence riles fame, and ſafety to our ſhore; 
And from an acorn ſprings Britannia's pow'r. 


The Modern Courtier. | 
PRAY ſay what 's that which ſmirking trips 
this way, 

That powder'dthing, ſo neat ſo trim, ſo gay? 
Adorn d with tambour'd veſt, and ſpangled ſword, 
That ſupple ſervile thing ?—O ! that 's a Lord! 
You jeſt that thing a Peer? an Engliſh Peer? 
Who ought (wuh 2 eſtate, and conſcience 
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clear) 
Either 


85 2 
Either in grave debate, or hardy fight, 
Firmly maintain a free-born people's right : 
Surely thoſe lords were of another breed 
Who met their monarch John at Runnemede ; 
And, clad in ſteel, there in a glorious hour 
Made the curſt tyrant feel the people's pow'r ; 
Made him confeſs, beneath that awful rod, 
Their voice united is the voice of God. 


Fpitaph on a beautiful und virtuoxs young Lady. 


Ser ſoft in duſt, wait the Almighty's will, 


Then riſe unchang' d, and be an angel til}. 


An Epitaph on a Poor but Honeft Man. 
gTOP, reader, here, and deign to look 
On one without a name, 
Ne er enter d in the ample book 
Of fortune or of fame. 


Studious of peace, he hated ſtrife; 
Meek virtues fill'd his breaſt; 
His coat of arms, a ſpotleſs life,” 

« An honeſt heart” his creſt. 


arter'd therewith was innocence ; 


And thus his motto ran: 


© A conſcience void of all offence 
% Before both God and man.” 
In the great day of wrath, tho' pride 
No ſcorns his pedigree; 
Thouſands ſhall wiſh they d been allied 
To this great family. | 


An Epitaph on @ very idle Fellow. 
From CAMBDENXN. 
ERE lieth one that once was born and cried 


Liv'd ſeveral years, and then—and then lic | 
died. 


The Picture of Slander. 


W HAT mortal but Slander, that ſcrpent, hath 


ſtung, 
Whoſe a. are ſharp arrows, a razor her tonguc 
The poiſon of aſps her vivid lip loads, 
The rattle of ſnakes with the Fine of toads; 
Her throat is an open ſepulchre; her legs 
Set hatching of vipers, and cockatrice eggs; 
Her fling is a ſcorpion's; like hyena ſhe 'I! cry; 
With the car of an adder, = baſiliſk's eye; 
The mouth of a monkey, the hug of a bear, 
The head of a parrot, = chat I a hare; 
The wing of a magpye, the ſnout of a hog, 
The feet of a mole, and the tail of a dog; 
Her claw is a tyger's, her forehead is braſs, 
With the hiſs of a gooſe, and the bray of an aſs. 


| | On a Covetous old Parſon. 
CRIES spintext, in ſpleen, * This public dona 
tion 


Mcthinks favours much of vain oftentation ; 


ear EXTRACTS... 


G—d bleſs me! five pounds! Why the ſum is im. 
menſe ! 

And for pity, mere pity ! 'tis ſhow and pretence, 

| When I doan alms, fame's trumpet ne'er blows, 

M hat myright hand is doing, my left never knows; 

All my gifts I beſtow in fo private a way, 

That when, how, or where, no mortal can ſay,” 


Thathis pariſh ne'er ſee, nor the poor never fee] 
| 'em, em. 
And thus he makes ſure that none ſhall reveal 


Ehigram to a pretended Friend, and real Enemy, 


PHY heſitating tongue, and doubtful face, 

| Shew all thy kindneſs to be mere grimace. 
Throw off the maſk ; at once be foe or friend ; 
Tis baſe to ſooth, when malice is the end; 
The rock that 's ſeen gives the poor ſailor dread, 
But double terror that which hides its head. 


On a Tombſtone in Eſſex. 


HRE lies the man Richard, 
And Mary his wife; 
Their furname was Prichard ; 
They liv'd without ſtrife; 
And the reaſon was plain— 
They abounded in riches ; - 
Thev nor care had nor pain, 5 
And the wife WORE THE BREECHES. 


| 


To Lady Mary Worley Montague. By Mr. Pore: 
JN beauty or wit, no mortal as yet 
To queſtion your empire has dar'd ; 
| But men of diſcerning have thought that in learn- 
; ing | 
To yield to a Lady was hard. 
[mpertinent ſchools, with muſty dull rules, 
| Have reading to females denied; 
So Papiſts refuſe the Bible to uſe, 
Left Rocks ſhould be wiſe as their guide. 


"Twas a woman at firſt (indeed ſhe was curſt ) 
In knowledge that taftcd delight; 
And ſages agree, the laws ſhould decree 
| To the firſt of poſteitors the right. 
Then bravely, fair dame, reſume the old claim, 
Which to your whole fex does belong ; 
And let men receive from a ſecond bright EE 
The knowledye of right and of wrong. 


But if the firſt Eve hard doom did receive, 
When only one apple had the 5 


VM hat puniſhment new ſhall be found ont for you, 


Who, taſting, have robb'd the whole tree ? 


On the Death of a Wife, a notable Scold and a 
- Shrew. By the Huſband. : 

WE lired one-and-twenty year 

- As man and wife together; 

could no loager keep her here, 

| She's gone— I know not whithers 


Could 


Spintext, it is true, has ſuch art to conceal em, 8 | 


) 


m, 


ould 


Book IV. e 
Could I but gueſs, I do proteſt, | 
I ſpeak 1t not to flatter ; 


Of all the women in the world 
I never would come at her. 


Her body is beſtowed well, 
A handſome grave doth hide her; 
And ſure, her foul is not in hell 
The devil would ne'er abide her. 


I rather think ſhe s ſoar d aloft ; 
For in the laſt great thunder 
Methought I heard her very voice 
Rending the clouds in ſunder. 


The Roſe. By Mr. Puitirs. 


THE roſe's age is but a day, 
Its bloom the pledge of its decay ; 
Sweet in ſcents in colour bright, 


It blows at morn, and fades at night, 


[mitated by Dr. SWIFT. 
My age is not a moment's ſtay, 
My birth the ſame with my decay ; 
J favour ill; no colour know; 
And fade the inſtant that I blow. 


4 Bojton Evigram—lIWritten in 1774. 
To the Miniſtry. | 
OU ve ſent a rod to Maſſachuſſet, 
Thinking th' Americans will buls it; 


| But much I fear, for Britain's ſake, 


That this ſame rod will prove a ſnake, 


Epitaph on Mr. Thomas Hammond, a Pariſs 
Clerk, a good Man, and an excellent Back-Gam- 
mon Player, who was ſucceeded in his Office by 

a Mr. Trice. | | 
BY the chance of the die, 
On his back here doth he 
Our moſt audible clerk, Maſter Hammond ; 

Tho' he bore many men, PN 

Till threefcore and ten, 

Yet at length he by Death is back-gammon'd. 


But hark! neighbours, hark 
Here again comes the clerk ; | 
By a „it very lucky and nice, 
With Death we 're now even; 
He juſt ſtepp'd to heaven, 
And is with us again in a TRICE. 


— — 


On Matrimony. An Epigram. 
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Whoſe maſter took care to teach it to ſwear, 
As his miſtreſs had taught it to prate. 

If complaint ſhould be made of the place where 

he's laid, 

Poor Betty is only in fault; 

Poor Betty, to fave the expence of a 
Thought proper to chooſe it a vault. 

To preſerve its dear fame, for time without name, 

His miſtreſs, ſtill Kinder and kinder, 

Declar'd with a tear, ſhe d never come here, 
Without leaving ſomething behind her. 


ve, 


— 


Epitaph on Lady Molefworth, who was burnt to 
Death by a Fire zubich broke out in ber Divell- 
ing-Houſe, London, the 6th of May, 1763 

A Peerleſs matron, pride of female life, 

In ev ry ftate, as widow, maid, or wife; 

Who, weddcd to threeſcore, preſerv'd her fame 

She liv'd a Phoenix, and expir'd in flame: 


4 1 


Verſes ſuppoſed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, 
during bis ſolitary Abode in the and of Juan 
Fernandez. | | COWPER. 


1 AM monarch of all [ ſurvey, 
My right there 1s none to diſpute, 
From the centre all round to the ſea, 
Jam lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O ſolitude ! where are the charms 
1 hat ſages have ſeen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midſt of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


am out of humanity's reach, 
| muſt finiſh my journey alone, 
Never hear the ſweet muſic of ſpeech, 
I ſtart at the ſound of my own. 
The beaſts that roam over the plain, 
| My torm with indifference lee; 
They are ſo unacquainted with man, 
Their tameneſs is ſhocking to me. 


Society, friendſhip, and love, 

Divinely betiow'd upon may, 
O had I the wings of a dove, 

How ſoon would 1 taſte you again! 
My ſorrows I then might afſuage 

lo the ways of religion and truth, 
Might leara from the wiſdom of age, 
| And be cheer'd by the ſallies of youth, 


Religion! what treaſure untold 
Reſides in that heavenly word! 


TM prais'd his friend, who chang'd his ſtate, | More precious than filver aud gold, 


For binding faſt himſelf and KATE 


In union {fo divine; 


Or all that this earth can afford. 


«& Wedlock s the end of life,” he criedz | But the ſound of the church-going bell 


Theſe valleys and rocks never heard, 


„Too true, alas!“ ſaid Jack, and figh d, f Ne'er ſigh'd at the found of a knell, 


6+ "Twill be the end of mine,” 


Or ſmil'd when a ſabbath appear'd. 


An- Epitaph on the Death of a favourite Parrot Ye winds that have made me your ſport, 


that was found in a Necefſary- Honſe. 


Convey to this deſolate ſhore 


ERE ſafe lie interr'd the remains of a bird, | Some cordial endearing report 


Who ſubmits to all-conquering fate; 
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| Of a land 1 ſhall viſit no more. 
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My friends do they now and then fend 
A wiſh or a thought after me 
O tell me I yer have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to fee. 
How fleet is a glance of the mind — 
Compar d with the ſpeed of its flight, 
The tempeſt itſelf lags behind, 
And the ſwift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my owa native land, 
In a moment I ſeem to be there; 
Bur, alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to deſpair. 


But the ſea-fowl is gone to her neſt, 
The beaſt is laid down in his lair, 
Ev'n here is a ſeaſon of reſt, 
And I to my cabin repair. 
There is mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, | 
And reconciles man to his lot. 


_— 


i Ode to Peace. CowPrEn. 
OME, peace of mind, delightful gueſt | 
- Return, and make thy downy neſt 
Once more in this ſad heart: 
Nor riches I nor pow'r purſue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view, 
We therefore need not part. 


Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 

From av'rice and ambition free, | 
And pleafure's fatal wiles ? 

For whom, alas! doſt thou prepare 

The ſweets that I was wont to ſhare 
The banquet of thy ſmiles ? 


The t, the gay, ſhall they partake 

The 3 2 — alone =_ make? 

And wilt thou quit the ſtream 

That murmurs through the dewy mead, 

The grove and the ſequeſter d ſhed, 
To be a gueſt with them ? | 

For thee I panted, thee I priz d. 

For thee I gladiy ſacritic'd 
Whatc'er I lov'd before; 

And ſhall I fee thee ſtart away, 

And helpleſs, hopeleſs, hear thee fay— 
Farewel ! we meet no more ? 
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Human Frailty. Cow PER. 

WEAK and irrefolute is man; 

The purpoſe of to-day, 

Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends awzy. 

- The bow well bent and ſmart the ſpring, 
Vice ſcems already flaic; | | 
But paſſion radely ſnaps the firing, 

And it revives again. 

Some fae to his upright intent 
Finds out his weaker part ; 

Virtue engages his aſſent, 

But pleature wins his beart. 
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'Tis here the folly of the wiſe 
Through all his art we view ; 

And while his tongue the charge denies, 
His conſcience owns it true. 


Bound ona voyage of awful length, 
And dangers little known, 

A ſtranger to ſuperior ſtrength, 
Man vainly truſts his own. 


But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the diſtant coaſt ; 


The breath of heaven muſt ſwell the fail, 


Or all the toll is loſt, 


On obſerving fume Names of trttle Note recorded in 
ihe Biographia Britanuica. COWPER, 
FOND attempt to give a deathiels lot 
To names ignoble, born to be fo gut ! 

In vain recorded in hiſtoric page, 

They court the notice of a future age: 

Thoſe twinkling tiny luſtres of the land 

Drop one by one from fame's neglecting hand! 

Letnhæan guiphs receive them as they fall, 

And dark oblivion foon abſo: bs them all. 

So when a child, as playful children uſe, 
Has burnt to tinder a ſtale laſt year's news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire, 
There goes my lady, and there goes the fquire; 


| There goes the parſon, O illuſtrious ſpark ! 


And there, ſcarce leſs illuſtrious, goes the clerk. 


_— 


The Nightingale and Giow-Worm, Cow ER. 
A Nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his ſong, 
Nor yet at eve his note ſuſpended, 
Nor yet when even-tide was ended, 


Began to feel, as well he might, 
| The keen demands of appetne ; 


When, looking eagerly around, 

He ſpied far off, upon the ground, 

A ſomething ſhining in the dark, 

And knew the glow-worm by bis ſpark : 

So, Rooping down from * hr top, 

He thought to put him in his crop; 

T he worm, aware of his intent, 

Harapgued him thus, right eloquent: 
Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 

As much as I your minſtrelſy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As much as I to ſpoil your ſong ; 

For 'twas the ſelf- ſame Pow'r divine 

Taught you to fing, and me to thine, 

That you with muſic, I with light, 

Might beautify and cheer the mght, 

The ſongſter heard his ſhort oration, 

And, wabling out his approbation, 

Releas'd him, as my ſtory tells, 

And found a ſupper ſomewhere elſe. 
Hence jarring ſectaries may learn 

Their real int'reſt to diſcern : 

That brother ſhovld not war with brother, 

Aud worry and devour each other, 

Bat fing and ſhine by ſweet content, 


| Till life's poor tranfient night is ſpent, 
x Reſpecting 


* 
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On a Goldfinch ſtur ved ts Death in his Cage. 
5 Cow PER. 
12 was when I was free as air, 
The thiftle's downy ſeed my fare, 
My drink the morning dew ; 
I perch'd at will onev ry ſpray, 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 
My ſtrains for ever new. 


| But gaudy plumage, ſprightly ſtrain, 


And form genteel, were all in vain, 
And of a tranſient date; 
For caught and cag'd, and ftarv'd to death, 
In dying fighs my little breath 
Soon pals d the wiry grate. 
Thanks, gentle ſwain, for all my woes, - 
And thanks for this effectual clole 
And cure of ev'ry ill! 
More cryelty could none expreſs ; 


| And J, if you had ſhewn me lels, 


Had been your prifoner ſtill. 


The Pine-apple and the Bee, 
TH pine- apples in triple row 
Were baſkiug hot and all in blow : * 

A bee of moſt diſcerning taſte 
Perceiv'd the fragrance as he paſs'd. 
On eager wing the ſpoiler came, 
And ſearch'd for crannies in the frame 
Urg'd his attempt on ev'ry fide, 
To ev'ry pane his trunk applied; 
But ſtill in vain, the frame was tight, 
And only pervious to the light» 
Thus having waſted half the day, 
He trimm'd his flight another way. 

Methinks, I ſaid, iu thee 1 find 


The fin and madneſs of maukmd; 


To joys forbidden man aſpires, 
Conſumes his foul with vain defires ; 
Folly the ſpring of his purſuit, 


| And diſappointment all the fruit. 


While Cynthio ogles as ſhe paſſes * 
The nymph betwcen two chariot-glaſſes, 
dhes is the pine- apple, and he 
The filly unſucceſsful bee. 
The maid who views with penſive air 
The ſhow-glaſs fraught with glitt' ring ware, 
Secs watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets, 
But ſighs at thought of empty pockets; 
Like thine her appetite is keen, 
But, ah, the cruel glaſs between 

Our dear delights are often ſuch, 
Expos'd to view, but not to touch : 
The fight our fooliſh heart inflames, 
We long for pine-apples in frames. 
With hopeleſs wiſh one looks and lingers, 
One breaks the glaſs, and cuts his fingers 
But they whom truth and wiſdom lead, 
Can gather honey from a weed. 


E P ICG W X 
Reſpecting in each other's cafe 


The gifts of nature and of grace. 
Thoſe Chriſtians weft deterve the name 

Who ſtudiouſly make peace their aim; 

Peace, both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps and him tha flies. 


K» 


* 
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The Peetz the Oyfler, and Senſitiue Plant. 

CowPER- 

AN Oyſter caſt upon the fhore 
Was heard, thongh never heard before, 

Complaining in a ſpeech well worded, . 

And worthy thus to be recorded : 

Ah, hapleſs wretch ! condemn'd-to dwell 
For ever 1n my native ſhell, | 
Ordain'd to move when others pleaſe, 

Not for my own coutent or eaſe, 
But toſs'd and buffered about, 
Now in the water, and now out. 
'T were better to be born a ſtone | " 
Of ruder ſhape and feeling none, 
Than with a tendernets like mine, 
Aud ſenſibility fo fane : 
| envy that uafecling ſhrub, 
Fatt-roorcd againſt ev Ty rub. 
The plant he meant grew not far off, 
And felt the ſneer with ſcorn enough 
Was hurt, diſguſted, mortified, 
And with aſperity replied. 
When, cry the botaniſts, and ftare, 


Did plants call'd ſenſitive grow there? 


No matter when—a poet's muſe is 

To make them grow juſt where the chooſes. 
You ſhapeleſs nothing in a diſh, 

You that are but almoſt a fiſh, 

I ſcorn your coarſe infinuation, 

And have moſt plentifu occaſion 


| To wiſh myſelf the rock I view, 


Or ſuch another dolt as you. 

For many a grave and learned clerk, 
And many a gay unletter'd ſpark, 
With curious touch examines me, 


If I can feel as well as he; 


And when I bend, retire, and ſhrink, 
Says — Well, tis more than one would think. 
Thus life is ſpent, O fie upon t * 
In being touch'd, and crying, Don't! 

A poet, in his evening walk, | 
O'erheard and check'd this idle talk. 
And your fine ſenſe, he ſaid, and yours, 
Whatever evil it endures, 
Deterves not, if ſo ſoon offended, 


Much to be pitied or commended, 


Diſputes, though thort, are far too long, 
W here both alike are in the wrong; 


{Your feelings, in their full amount, 


Are all upon your own account. 
You in your grotto-work inclos'd 


| Complain of being thus expos'd, 


Yet nothing feel 1n that rough coat, 

Save when the knife is at your throat, 

Wherever driven by wind or tide, 

Exempt from ev'ry ill beſide. ; 
And as for you, my Lady Squeamiſh, 

Who reckon ev'ry touch a blemiſh, 

If all the plants that can be found 

Embelliſhing the ſcene around 

Should droop and wither. where they grow, 

You would not feel at all, not you. 

The nobleſt minds their virtue prove 


* 


By pity, ſympathy, and lov 
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Theſe, 
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Theſe, theſe are feelings truly fine, 
And prove their owner halt divine. 
His cenſure reach'd them as he dealt it, 


And each by ſhrinking ſhew'd he felt it. 


| A Fable. CowPER. 
A RAVEN, while with gloſſy brraſt 
Her new-laid eggs ſhe fondly preſs'd. 
And on her wicker-work high mounted 
Her chickens prematurely counted 
7 fault philoſophers mig it blame, 
If quite exempted from the ſame), 


» 


Enjoy'd at calc the genial day; | 


*Dwas April, as the bumpkins ſay, 
The . call d it May. 
But ſuddenly a wind as high 
As ever ſwept a winter {ky | 
Shook the young leaves about her cars, 
And fill'd her with a thouſand fears, 
Left the rude blaſt ſhould ſnap the bough, 
And ſpread her golden hopes below. 
Bur juſt at eve the blowing weather, 
And all her fears, were huſh'd together: 
And now, quoth poor unthinking Ralph, 
*Tis aver, and the brood is ſafe ; : 
(For ravens, though as birds of omen 
They teach both con}'rors and old women 
To tell us what is to befal, 
Can't propheſy themſelves at all). |; 
The morning came, when neighbour Hodge, 
Who long had mark'd her airy lodge, ) 
And defiin'd all the treaſure there 
A gift to his expecting fair. 
Climb'd like a ſquitrel to his prev, 
And bore the worthleſs prize away. 


MOR AL. 


*Tis Providence alone ſecures, 
In ev'ry change, both mine and yours. 
Safety conſifts not in eſca 
From dangers of a frightful ſhape : 
An earthquake may be bid to ors 
The man that's ſtrangled by a hair. 
Fate ſteals along with filent tread, 
Faund oft'neft in what leaft we dread, 
Frowns in the ſtorm with angry brow, 
But in the ſunſhine ſtrikes the blow. 


The Love of the World detefted. CowpER. 
Tos ſays the prophet of the Turk: 

+ Good muſſulman. abſtain from pork; 
There is a part in ev'ry ſwine © 
No f:icnd vr follower of mine 
May taſte, whate'er his inclination, 

On pain of excommunication. 
Such Makomet's myſterious charge, 
And thus he left the point at large. 
Had he the ſiaful part expreſs'd, 
They might with ſafety eat the reſt : 
But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarr'd, 
And ſet their wit at work to find 
What joint the prophet had in mind. 
* 7 : 


Much controverſy ſtraight aroſe, 

Theſe chooſe the back, the belly thoſe ; * 
Zy ſome tis confidently ſaid 

He meant not to forbid the head; 

While others at that doctrine rail, 

And piovſly prefer the tail. | 

Thus, conſcience freed from ev'ry clog, 
Mahometans cat up the hog. 

You laugh—'tis well--the tale applicd 
May make you laugh on t' other fide. 
Renounce the world, the preacher cries; 
We do, a multitude replies. | 
While one as innocent regards 
A ſnug and friendly game at cards 
And one, whatever you may ſay, 

Can ſee no evil in a play; 

Some love a concert, or a race, 

And others, ſhooting and the chaſe. 

Revil'd and lov'd, renounc'd and follow d, 
Thus bit by bit the world is ſwallow'd; 


Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 


Vet likes a flice as well as he: 
With ſophiſtry their ſauce they ſweeten, 


| Till quite from tail to ſnout tis eaten. 


The Jacſdatu. CowrEr. 
TER is a bird who by his coat, 
And by the hoarſeneſs of his note, 
Might be ſuppos'd a crow 
A great frequenter of the church, 
Where biſhop-like he finds a perch 
And dormitory too. 


About the ſteeple ſhines a plate, 
That turns and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather; 
Look up your brains _ to ſwim, 


{Tis in the clouds—that pleaſes him, 


He chooſes it the rather. 


Fond of the ſpeculative height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight, 
And thence ſecurely ſees 
The buſile and the raree-ſhow 
That occupies mankind below, 
Secure and at his eaſe. | 


You think no doubt he fits and muſes 
On futurg broken bones and bruiſes, 
If he ſhould chance to fall; 
No, not a ſingle thought like that 
Eniploys his philoſophic pate, 
Or troubles it at all. 
He ſees that this great round-about, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 
| Church, army, phyſic, law, | 
[ts cuſtoms and its buſineſſes 
Are no concern at all of his, 
And ſays, what ſays he? Caw, 


Thrice happy bird! I too have ſeen 
Much of the vanities of men, 

And, fick of having ſeen em, 
Would cheerfully theſe limbs reſign 
ror ſuch a pair of wings as thine, 


| And ſuch a head between em. 
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Book IV. 
| The Country Parſon's Bleſſings. 
WOULD ye, my friends, live free from care, 
Attentive lend a willing ear; 


While I in humble verſe relate 
The bleſſings of my humble ftate, 


I have a living brings in clear 
About a hundred pounds a year; 

The tythe well paid, without law, ſtrife 
(I 'm not encumber'd with a wife). 

A ſingle church, not grand, but neat 
My people rather good than great ; 

A ſtrong- built houſe, and paſture good, 
Where Sorrel craps his livelihood : 

A garden cloth'd with greens and fruits, 
Aud intermix'd with flow'ry roots; 

A walk with well-mow'd greenſward laid, 
Where I may ſmoke in ſun or ſhade; 

A terrace rais'd, whence I furvey 

The market folk who paſs that way 

A ſhaded bench where I may read 

Old Baker's Chronicle, or Speed: 

The neighb'ring clergy kind and free, 
Who give and take civility ; 

Of humour good, of mirth and ſenſe, 
Who o'er a glaſs ſome wit diſpenſe ; 

(For where s the crime to meet and prate 
Of country news and tricks of ſtate ?) 
Some ſocial gents of goodly worth, 

Who ſcorn to boaſt of wealth or birth ; 
Who ne'er aſſume the courtier's frown, 
Yet keep above the homely clown ; 

Who love their country, king, and church, 
And in no dues the parſon lurch ; 

With eaſe I keep a maid and man, 

This Harry call'd, the other Nau: 

A table ſleek, with pudding grac'd, 

Or plain or plum, as ſuits my taſte ; 
Attcnded by a fav'ry diſh 

Of mutton, beef, or fowl, or fiſh; + 

A pile of fallad, freſh and green; 

In ſummer, fruit well pick'd and clean ; 
Sound ſparkling ale, and ſometimes wine, 
When patron deigns with Vic to dine, 
Oft oer the fields with gun I ſtride, 

And faithful Banter by my fide; | 
Then, if a muſhroom is in fight, 

It ſerves to ſupper me at night; 

Or elfe a veltfare or a ſnipe, 

Sometimes a diſh of double tripe. 

Thus joyous do I paſs my life, 
Stranger to tumult or to ſtrife; 
Pleaſures I feel in this bleſt ſtate, 

Unfelt, unknown, to rich and great; 

2 airy fancy mounts on wing, 
think myſelf a fort of king; 

My pipe my ſceptre, cup my crown, 

My clbow chair my regal throne. 


Or: bearing of a Gentleman's Pocket being picked 


of vis Watch, | 
E that a watch would wear, this he muſt do, 
+ Pockgt his watch, and watch his pocket too. 


4 
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The Happy Fire-Side. 
1 hearth was clean, the fire clear, 
The kettle on for tea; 
PALEMON, in his elbow chair, 
As bleſt as man could be. 


1Clarinda, who his heart poſſeſs' d, 


And was his new-made bride, 

With head reclin'd upon his breaft, 
Sat toying by his fide. 

Stretch'd at his feet, in happy tare, 
A fav'rite dog was laid ; 

By whom a little ſportive cat 

In wanton humour play'd. 

Clarinda's hand he gently preſs'd ; 
She ſtole an am'rous kiſs, 

And, bluſhing, modeſtly confeſs'd 
The fulne'» of her bliſs, 7 


Palemon, with a heart elate, 
Pray'd to Almighty Jove, 
That it might ever be his fate, 
Juſt fo to live and love, 
Be this eternity, he cried, 
And let no more be given; 
Continue thus my Jov'd fire-ſide, 
I aſk no other heaven. 
— —— — 
The Retroſpect of Life. 
RICHES chance gebe, give; 
Beauty lives a day, and dies; 
Honour lule us while we live; 
Mirth's a cheat, and pleaſure flies. 


Is there nothing worth our care, 


If our joys ſo fleeting are, 
Are we only tied to woes? 


Let bright virtue anſwer, No; 
Her eternal pow'rs prevail, 
When honours, riches, ceaſe to flow, 


| And beauty, mirth, and pleaſure fail. 


An Invitation into the Country. 
PHE ſwallows in their torpid ſtate 
Compoſe their uſeleſs wing, 


{And bees in hives as idly wait 


The call of early ſpring. 

The keeneſt froſt that binds the ſtream, 
The wildeſt wind that blows, 

Are neither felt nor fear'd by them, 
Secure of their repoſe. 


But man, all feeling and awake, 
The gloomy ſcene ſurveys ; 
Wich preſent ills his heart muſt ache, 
And pant for brighter days. 
Old winter, halting o'er the meady 
Bids me and Mary mourn ; | 
But lovely fpring peeps o'er his head, 
And whiſpers your return. 
Then April, with her ſiſter May, 
Shall chaſe him from the bow'rs, 
And weave freſh garlands ev'ry day, 
To crown the miling hours. 


Time, and chance, and death, our foes? 
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And if a tear, that ſpeaks regret | Mine be the gift of fruit and ſhade; 

Of happier times, appear, | Your ſongs be my reward. 
A glimpſe of joy that we have met = 
hall ſhine, and dry the tear. | 


Aldo to a Nightingale. Torso. 
NIGH TING ALE! beſt poet of the grove, 
— — : | by 1 r m uh belong to thee, 
HART: eſt in the full poſſethon of thy love: 
Invitation to the featbered Rate. GREAVES. O lend that ang ſweet Nightingale! to me, 
| 'Tis mine, alas! to mourn my wretched fate : 
L love a maid who all my boſom charms, 
Yet loſe my days without this lovely mate; 
Inhuman Fortune keeps her from my arms. 
You, happy birds ! by nature's ümple laws 


| AS AIN the balmy zephyr blows, 
Freſh verdure decks the grove ; 
Each bird with vernal rapture glows, 
And tunes his notes to love. 


Ye gentle warblers! hither fly, Lead your foft lives, ſuſtain d by Nature's fare; 
And ſhun the noon-ride heat: Lou dwell wherever roving Fancy draws, 
My ſhrubs a ny ſhade ſupply ; And love and ſong is all your pleaſing care: 
My groves, a ſafe retreat. But we, vain ſlaves of int'reſt and of pride, 
Here, freely hop from ſpray to ſpray, Dare not be bleſt, left envious tongues ſhould 
Or weave the moſly neſt : Thos blame; ; 
Here, rove and fing the live-long day ; | And hence in vain I languiſh for my bride : 
At night, here ſweetly reſt. O mournwith me, ſweet bird! my hapleſs flame. 
Amid this cool tranſlucent rill, 3 | R ET ATi Aron: 
That trickles down the glade, : | 
Here bathe your plumes, here drink your fill, | | A Poem. - GOLDSMITH. 
And reve! in the ſhade. {THE tile and nature of this Poxm hero that it 
No ichool-boy rude, to miſchief prone, | owed its birth to ſame preceding circumſtances of 
Eer ſhews lis ruddy face, ive merriment, which from the wit of the 
Or twangs his bow, or hurls a ſtone, company, and the wery ingenious Author's peculiar 
In this ſequeſtet d place. oddities, æuere probably culiut ned by ſome por g nant 


firokes of humour, This piece was only intended 

for the Doctar's private amuſement, and that of 
| the particular friends who were its ſubjeft ; and 
he unfortunately did not live to reviſe, or evam 


Hither the vocal thruſh repairs ; 
Secure the linnet fangs ; 

The goldfinch dreads no flimy ſuares, 
To clog her painted wings. ' 


Sad Philome! ah, quit thy havnt public have, bowever, already fbewn how much 
Yon diſtant woods among, - they were pleaſed with ts appearance, even in its 
And round my friendly g:otto chant preſent form. 
Thy ſweetly plaintive ſong. Or old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Let not the harmleſs red-breaft fear, Each gueſt brought his dib, and the Cæaſt 
Domeſtic bird, to come, ; 


was united; 


And ſeek a ſure aſylum here, tour landlord ſupplies us with bee fand with fiſh, | 

With one that loves his home. Let each gueſt bring himſelf, and he brings the 
My trees for you, ye artleſs tribe beſt dith : . 

Shall ſtore of fruit preſerve : Our + Dean ſhall be veniſon, juſt freſh from the 
O! let me thus your friendſhip bribe ; plains; | 

Come, feed without reſerve. Our r Burke ſhall be tongue, with a garniſh of 


brains; | 
Our $ Will ſhall be wild-fowl,of excellent flavour; 
And || Dick with his pepper ſhall heighten their 


favour : 


rd a6 theſe cherries I protect, ; 
o you theſe plums belong; 
Sweet is the fruit that you have peck'd, 


But nn far your ſong. Our ©{ Cumberland's ſweet-bread its place ſhall 
Let then this league betwixt us made obtain, 
Our mutual inte reſts guard: And Douglas is pudding, ſubſtantial and plain; 


The maſter of the St. James's Coffee - houſe, where the Doctor, and the friends he has characterized in this 
poem, held an ogcaſional club. | 

Doctor Barnard, Dean of Derry in Treland, author of many ingenious pieces. 

Mr. Edmund Burke, member for Wendover, and one of the greateſt orators in this kingdom. 

Mr. William Burke, late Secretary to General Canway, and member for Bedwin. 

Mr. Richard Burke, Collector of Granada, no leſs remarkable in the walks of wit and humour than his 
brother Edmund Burke is juſtly diſtinguiſhed in all the branches of uſeful and polite literature, | 

2 Author of the Weſt-Indjan, Faſhionable Lover, the Brothers, and other dramatic pieces. 

Doctor Douglas, Canon of Windſer. an ingenious Scotch gentleman, who has no lets diſtinguiſhed himſeli 
as a Citizen of the World, than a ſound Critic, in detecting ſeveral literary miſt:kes, or zather forgeries, of his 
countrymen ; particularly Lauder on Milton, and Bower's Hiſtory of the Popes, _ 

| . Our 


finiſh it, in the manner which he intended. Tbe 


That $ Hickey's a capon; and by the ſame rule 


no d not be a glutton, and Rick to the laſt ? 


Who mix d reaſon with pleaſure, and wiſdom with 


If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 
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Our * Garrick 's a fallad, for in him we ſee 

Oil, vinegar, ſugar, aud ſaltneſs agree: 

To make out the dinner, full certain 1 am 

That + Ridge is anchovy, and } Reynolds is lamb, 


Magnauimous Goldſmith a gooſeberry fool: 
At a dinner fo various, at ſuch a repaſt, 


Here, waiter, more wine, let me fit while I 'm able, 
Till all my companions fink under the table; 

Ther with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let ine ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 


Here lies the good Dean, re- united to earth, 
mirth: 


At leaſt in fix weeks I could not find em out; 
Yet ſome have declar'd,and it can't be denied 'em, 
That ſly-boots was curſedly cunning to hide em. 


Here lies our good Edmund, whoſe genius was 

ſuch 

We ſcarcely can praiſe it or blame it too much ; 

Who, born for the Univerſe, narrow'd his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for man- 
kind, | | 

Tho' fraught with all learning, yet ſtraining his 
throat 

To perſuade || Tommy Townſhend to lend him a 
vote: 

Who, too deep for his hearers, ſtill went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought 
of dining ; e 

Tho” equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a ſtateſman, too proud for a wit: 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge, diſobedient; 

And too fond of the bt to purſue the exprarent 

In ſhort, twas his fate, unemploy'd or in place, 
Sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honeſt William, whoſe heart was a 

mint, | 

While the owner ne'cr knew half the good that' 
was in t; | 

The pupil of impulſe, it forc'd him along, 

His conduct ſtill right, with his argument wrong; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachiman was tipſy, the chariot drove home: 

Would you aſk for his merits, alas ! he had none ; 


What was good was ſpontaneous, his faults were | 


his Own. 


Here lies honeſt Richard, whoſe fate I muſt 
ſigh at, 


What ſpirits were his, what wit and what wm 


Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball, 


Alas, that ſuch frolic ſhould now be ſo quiet! 
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Now breaking a jeſt, and now breaking a limb; 


Now teaſing and vexing, yet laughing at all! 
In ſhort, ſo provoking a devil was Dick, 


That we wiſh'd him full ten times a day at Old 


Nick; 
But, mithng his mirth and agreeable vein, 
As often we wiſh'd to have Dick back again. 


Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 


The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 


A flatterivg painter, who made it his care 

Lo draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

His gallants are all faultleſs, his women divine; 

And comedy wonders at being fo fine; 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out, 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout, 

His fools have their follies ſo loſt in a crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud, 

And coxcombs alike in their failings alone, 

Adopting his portraits are pleas'd with their on. 

Say, v here has our poet this malady caught, 

Or wheretore his characters thus without fault? 

Say, was it, that vainly directing his view 

Lo ſind out men's virtues, and finding them few, 

Quite ſick of purſuing each trouhleſome elf, 

te grew lazy at laſt, and drew from hunlelf > 

Here Douglas retires from his coils to relax, 

The ſcourge of impoſtors, the terror of quacks : 

Come all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 

Come and dance on the ſpot where your tyrant 
reclines. | 

When Satire and Cenfure encircled his throne, 

fear d for your ſafety, I fear'd for my own ; * 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our Dodds ſhall be pious, our Kenricks ſhall 
lecture; | 

Macpherſon weite bombaſt, and call it a ſtyle; 


Our Townthend make ſpeeches, and I ſhall com- 


pile; ; 
New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed ſhall eroſs over, 
No countr ymaa living their tricks to diſcover; 
Detection her taper ſhall quench to a ſpark, 


And Scotchman meet Scotchman and cheat in the 


dark, 
Here lies David Garrick, deſcribe him who can 
An abridgment of ail that was pleaſant in man z 
As an actor, confeſt without rival to ſhine, 
Is a wit, if not firſt, in the very firſt line; 
Yet with talents like theſe, and an excellent 
heart, | ; 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art; 
Like an ill-judging beauty his colours he ſpread, 


And beplaſter'd with rouge his own natural red. 


* David Garrick, E(q- joint Patentee and acting Manager of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
+ Counſellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the Iriſh bar, the reliſh of whoſe agreeable and pointed 


converſation is admitted, by all his acquaintance, to be 


very properly compared to the abuve ſauce. | 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Preſident of the Royal Academy. 


$ An eminent Attorney . 
|| Mr. T. Townſhend, member for Whitchurch. 


1 Mr, Richard Burke. This gentleman having flightly fractured one of his arms and legs at different timer, 
the Doctor has rallied him on thoſe accidents, as à Kind of retributive juſtice for breaking his jeſts upon other 


On 


people, 
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On the ſtage he was natural, ſimple, affecting; 
Twas only that when he was off he was acting; 
With no reaſon on earth to go out of his way, 
He rurn'd and he varied full ten times a day; 
Tho' ſecure of our hearts, yet confoundedly fick 
If they were not his own by fineffing and trick; 
He caſt off his friends as a huntſman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleas'd he could whiſtle 
them back. | 
Of praiſe a mere glutten, he ſwallow'd what came, 
And the puff of a dunce he miſtook it for fame; 
Till his reliſh grown callous, almoſt to diſeaſe, 
Who pepper d the higheſt was ſureſt to pleaſe. 
But let us be candid, and ſpeak out our mind, 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 


Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls fo grave. 


What a commerce was yours, while you got and 
you gave ! N | 

How did +44 70 re-echo the ſhouts that you 
rais'd, ag | 

While he was beroſcius'd, and you were beprais'd'! 

But peace to his ſpirit, wherever it flics, 

To act as an angel, and mix with the ſkies ! 

Thoſe poets who owe their beſt fame to his ſkill, 

Shall fill be his flatterers, go where he will; 

Old 1 receive him with praiſe and with 

ve, 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys abore. 

Here Hickey reclines, a moſt blunt, pleaſant 
4 creature, 

And flander itſelf muſt allow him good-nature : 
He cheriſh d his friend, and he reliſh d a bumper; 
Vet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper: 
Perhaps you may aſk if the man was a miler 3 
J anſwer, No, no, for he always was wiſer: 
To courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat? 

His very worſt foe can't accuſe him of that. 

Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And ſo was too fooliſhly honeſt :— Ah no! 

Then what was his failing? comecellit,and burn ye. 

He was, could he help it? a ſpecial attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid; and, to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiſer or beiter behind; 

His pencil was ſtriking, reſiſtleſs, and grand; 

Bis manners were gentle, complying, and bland; 

Still born to improve us in every part, | 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 

To coxcombs averſe, yet moſt civilly ticering, 

When they judg d without ſkill he was ſtill hard 
of hearing: 

When they talk d of their Raphaels, Corregios, 
and ſtuff, | 

He thifted his © trumpet, and only took ſnuff, 


LINES from Dr. BauNARD, Dran o Derry, t 
Dr. GorDSMITH and Mr. CUuMBEenNLanD. 
D Noll and dear Dick, ſince you ve made 
ee 
ccept the beſt thanks of t eap o ! 
Tho'I here muſt confets gg your meat _ 
you wine 


Are not quite to my taſte, tho they re both very | 


Her ſquicrel miſſing, or her ſparrow flown. 


fine ; 


+ 


* Sir Joſhua Reynolds was ſo remarkably deaf as to be under the neceſſity ol uſing an car-trumpet RO 
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Tho' a mixture fo odd, he ſhall merit 
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For ſherry 's a liquor monaſtic, you own ; 
Now there 's nothing I hate ſo—as drinking alone; 
lt may do for your monks, or your curates and 
vicars; 

But, for my part, I 'm fond of more ſociable liquors, 
Your veniſon's delicious, tho' too fweet your 

ſauce is | 
Sed non ego maculis offendar paucis. [| diſh vp 
So ſoon as you pleaſe, you may ſerve me your 
Bur with of your ſherry, pray make me a 


biſhop ! 


On Dr. GOLDSMITH's Chara@erifiicai 
| Cookery. A Jen A Esprit. 
By D. GARRiCk, EV. 
ARE theſe the choice diſhes the Doctor has 
ſent us ? | 


Is this the great poet whoſe works fo content us? 
This Goldſmith's fine feaſt, who has written fine 

books ? | [ cooks. 
Heaven ſends us good meat but the Devil ſens 


JUPITER and MERCURY. 4 Fable. 
__. Written ſome Time ſince. GARRICK. 


HERE, Hermes, ſays Jove, who with near 
was mellow, [ fell; 

Go fetch me ſome clay—T will make an 4 

Right and wrong ſhall be pumbled—much gold 
and ſome drofs ; . [ crols. 

Without cauſe be he pleas'd, without cauſe be he 

Be ſure, as I work, to throw in contradictions, 

A great love of truth, yet a mind turn'dto ations: 

Now mix theſe ingredients, which, warin'd in the 
baking, | . 

Turn to /earning,and gaming, religion, and raking, 

With the love of a wench, let his writings be 
chaſte ; | 

Tip his tongue with ſtrange matter, his pen with 

ine taſte; 

Thar the rake and the poet o'er all may prevail, 

Set fire to the head, and ſet fire to the tail: 

For the joy of each ſex, on the world I Il beftow it, 

This Scholar, Rake, Cbriſtian, Dupe, Gameſter, 
and Poet : 

at fame, 

And among brother mortals—be GoLDsSMITH 
his pame ! | 

When on earth this ſtrange meteor no more ſhall 


appear, 
You, Hermes, ſhall fetch him to make us fport here! 
— — 


The Lamentation of GLUMDALCLITCH for the 
| Loſs of GRILDRIG. 


| A Paſtoral. Gar. 
Soo as Glumdalclitch miſ d her plcaſing 


care 


She wept, the blubber'd, and ſhe tore her hair. 
No Britiſh miſs fincerer grief has known, 


1 


ö 
ne 


ng 


bs 


She dragg'd the cruet, but no Grildrig found. | 
« Vain is thy courage, Grilly, vain thy boaſt: 


* How then thy fairy foorſteps can I find: 


Or, in thy box now bounding on the main, 
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She furl'd her ſampler, and haul'd- in her thread, | 

And ſtuck her needle into Grildrig's bed; 

Then ſpread her hands, and with a bounce let fall 

Her baby, like the giant in Guildhall, 

In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, and now 

She gently whimpers like a lowing cow ; 

Yet lovely in her ſorrow fill appears: 

Her locks diſhevell'd, and her flood of tears, 

Scem like the lofty barn of ſome rich ſwain, 

When from the thatch drips faſt a ſhow'r of 
rain. 

In vain ſhe ſearch'd each cranny of the houſe, 

Each gaping chink-impervious to a mouſe. 

« Was it for this (ſhe cried) with daily care 

« Within thy reach I ſet the vinegar; 

« And fill 'd the cruet with the acid tide, 

« While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupplied, 

« Where rwin'd the filver eel around thy hook, 

« And all the little monſters of the brook ? 

« Sure in that lake he dropp'd: my Grilly's 
„ drown'd.” 


gut little creatures enterpriſe the moſt. 
« Trembling I 've ſeen thee dare the kitten's paw, 
« Nay, mix with children as they play'd at taw, 
Nor fear'd the marbles as they bounding flew ; 
« Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. 

« Why did I truſt thee with that giddy youth? 
« Who from a page can ever learn the truth? 
« Vers'd in court-trick*, that money- loving boy 
« To ſome lord's daughter fold the living toy; 
« Or rem him limb from limb, in cruel play, 
As children tear the wings of flies _—_ 
From place to place o'er Brobdignay I Il roam, 
„And never will return, or bring thee home. 
{© But who hath eyes to trace the paſſing wind? 


« Doft thou, bewilder'd, wander all alone 
In the green thicket of a moſly ſtone ; 


© Or, tumbled from the toadſtool's ſlippery round, 


„Perhaps, all maim'd, lie grovelling on the 
« ground? | 55 

© Doſt thou imboſom'd in the lovely roſe, 

* Or ſunk within the peach's down, repoſe? 

„Within the king- cup if thy limbs are ſpread, 

“Or in the golden cowſlip's velvet head, 

O ſhew me, Flora, midſt thoſe fweets the flow'r 

* Where ſleeps my Grildrig in this fragrant 
« bow'r ! 

„But, ah! I fear thy little fancy roves 

„On little females, and on little loves; 

„Tay pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe, 

The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe, 

Doors, windows, chimneys, and the ſpacious 
© rooms, | 

Equal in ſize to cells of honey-combs. 

* Haſt thou for theſe now ventur*d from the 
«+ ſhore, 


„Thy bark a bcan-ſhell, and a ſtraw thy car? 
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« And ſhall I ſet thee on my hand no more, 
« To lee thee leap the lines, and traverſe o'er 
«© My ſpacious palm? of ſtature ſcarce a ſpans 
Mimic the actions of a real man? 
No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
As ſeamen at a capſtern anchors weigh ? 
«© Howwaſt thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 
© Adiſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head ! 
Hou chaſe the mite that bore thy cheeſe away, 
Aud keep the rolling maggot at a bay !” | 
She ſaid ; but broken accents ſtopp d her voice, 
Soft as the ſpeaking trumpet's mellow noiſe. _ 
She ſobb'd a ſtorm, and wip'd her flowing eyes, 
Which ſeem'd like two broad ſuns in miſty ſkies? 
O ſquander not thy grief; thoſe tears command 
To weep upon our cod in Newfoundland : 
The plenteous pickle ſhall preſerve the fiſh, 
And Europe taſte thy ſorrows in a diſh. 


A Receipt for flewing Feral. 
TK a knuckle of veal; 
You may buy it or ſteal: 
In a few pieces cut it, 
In a ſtewing- pan put it. 
Salt, pepper, and mace 
Muſt ſeaſon this knuckle ; 
Then what s join'd to a place, 
| With other herbs muckle; 
That which kill'd king + Will; 
And what never ſtands ſtill. 
Some S ſprigs of that bed 
Where children are bred ; 
Which much you will mend, if 
Both ſpinach and endive, 
And lettuce, and beet, 
With marygold meet. 
Put no water at all, 
For it maketh things ſmall; 
Which leſt it ſhould happen, 
A cloſe cover clap on. 
Put this pot of || Wood's metal 
In a hot iling kettle, 
And there let it be 
(Mark the doctrine I teach) 
About let me ſee | 
Thrice as long as you preach . 
So ſkimming the fat off, 
Say grace with your hat off. 
O, then ! with what rapture 
Will iz 611 dean and chapter! 


Gay. 


Spring. An Oe. Dr. Joax$0s, 
STERN Winter now, by Spring repreſs'd, 
Forbears the long continued ſtrife ; 


| And nature, on her naked breaſt, 


Delights to catch the gales of life. 
Now o'er the rural kingdom roves 

Soft Pleaſure, with her laughing train; 
Love warbles in the vocal groves, 


Shall I nc'er bearthyſelf and houſe again? 


And vegetation plants the plain. 


* Vulgo, falary. 
$ Parſley. Vide Chamberlayne. 


+ Suppoſed ſorrel. 


|| Of this compeſition, ſee the Works of 


T Which we ſuppoſe to be wear four hours. 


+ This is by Dr. Bentley thought to be time, or thyme. 


the Copper-farthing Dean. 


Unhappy 
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Unlrappy whom to beds of pain 


Arthritic © tyranny conſigus! 
Whom ſmiling pature courts in vein, 
Tho” rapture fings, and beauty ſhines ! 
Yet tho' my limbs diſeaſe invades, 
Her wings imagination tries, 
And bears me to the peaceful thades 
. Where 's humble turrets riſe. 
Here top, my ſoul, thy rapid flight, 
Nor from the pleaſing groves depart, 
Where firſt great nature charm'd my fight, 
Where wiſdom firſt inform'd my heart. 
Here let me thro” the vales purſue 
A guide—a father - and a friend; 
Once more great nature's woiks review, 
Once more on wiſdom's voice attend. 


From falſe careſſes, cauſe leſs ſtrife, 

Wild hope, vain fear, alike remov'd; 
Here let me learn the uſe of life, 

When beſt enjoy d, when moſt improv'd. 


Teach me, thou venerable bow'r, 
Cool meditation's quiet feat, 

The generous ſcorn of venal pow'r, 
The filent grandeur of retreat. 


When pride by guilt to greatneſs climbs, 
Or raging factions ruit to war, 

Here let me learn to ſhun the crimes 
EF can't prevent, and will not ſhare. 


But left I fail by ſubtler foes, 

Bright wiſdom, teach me Curio's art, 
The ſwelling paſſions to comp fe, 

And quell the rebels of the heart. 


The MIDSUMIMER's WISH. Az Ode. 
: Dr. Jonuxson. 
O PHOE BUS! down the weſtern iky 
Far hence diſſuſe thy burning ray; 

Thy light to diſtant worlds ſupplv. 

And wake them to the cares of day. 
Come, gentle eve, the friend of eanſc 

Come, Cynthia, lovely queen of night 


Refreſh me with a cooling breeze, - 
And cheer me witi a lambent light. 


Lay me where o'er the verdant ground 
Her living carpet nature ſpreads ; 
Where the n bow'r, with roſes crown'd, 
In ſhow'rs its fragrant foliage ſheds. 
Improve the pezceful hour with wine, 
th muſic die along the prove ; 
Around the bowl let myrtles twine, 
And every ſtrain be tun d to love. 


Come, Stella, queen of all my heart! 
- Come, born to fill its vaſt defires ! 
Thy looks perpetual joys impart, - 
Thy voice perpetual love inſpires. 
Whilſt, all my wiſh and thine complete, 
By turns we Janguifly and we burn, 
Let Gghing gales our ſighs repeat, 
_ Our murmur:—-murmuring brooks return. 


d 


#* The auther being ill of the gout, 
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The verdant leaves that.play'd on high, 
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Let me, when nature calls to reſt, 

| And bluſhing ſkies the moru foretel, 

Sink on the down of Stella's breaſt, 
And bid the waking world farewel. 


Au Ode. 
Dr. Jouxscx. 
A EAS! with ſwift and ſilent pace 
X Impaticnt time rolls on the year; 
The ſeaſons change, and nature's face 
Now fweetly ſmiles, now frowns ſevere. 


AUTUMN. 


Now Autumn bends a cloudy brow ; 
The flow'rs of Spring are ſwept away, 
And ſummer fruits deſert the bough. 


And wanton'd on the weſtern breeze, 
Now trod in duſt neglected lie, 
As Boreas ſtrips the bending trees. 


The fields that wav'd with golden grain, 
As ruſſet heaths are wild and bare, 

Not moiſt with dew, but drench'd in rain; 
Nor health nor pleaſure wanders there. 


No more, while thro' the midnight ſhade 
Beneath the moon's pale orb I ſtray, 

Soft pleaſing woes my heart invade, 

As Progue pours the melting lay. 


From this capricious clime ſhe ſoars, C: 
O would fome god but wings ſupply ! 
To where each morn the Spring reſtores, Li 


Companion of her flight, I'd fly. 
Vain wiſh ! me fate compels to bear 
The downward ſcaſons iron reign, 


Compels to breathe polluted air, 
And ſhiver on a blaſted plain. 


þ 


What bliſs to life can Autumn yield, Pr 
If glooms, and ſhow'rs, and ftorms prevail; C0 
Aud Ceres flies the naked field, che 
And flowers, and fruits, and Phœbus fail? sil 
O! what remains, what lingers yet, Ne 
To cheer me in the dackening hour? Hes 
The grape remains, the friend of wit, Ste! 
In love and mirth of mighty pow'r. Lig 
Haſte, preſs the cluſters, fill the bowl Phe 
Apollo, ſhoot thiy parting ray: Her 
This gives the ſunſhine of the ſoul, In! 
This god of health, and verſe, and day, = 
Still, till the jocund ſtrain ſhall flow, Bas 
The pulſe with vigorous rapture beat; Li 
My Stella with new charms ſhall glow, Een 
And every bliſs in wine ſhall meet. Sik 

| Plea 

WINTER. Ar Oat. pI 

| : Dr. Johxsox. 1 

No more the morn, with tepid rays, 1 


Unfolds the flow'r of various hue; 
Neon ſpreads no more the genial blaze, 
| Nor gentle eve diſtils the dew. 


The 
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The lingering hours prolong the night; 
Uſurping darkneſs ſhares the day, 
Her miſts reſtrain the force of light; . 
And Phœbus holds a doubtful ſway. 
By gloomy twilight half reveal 'd, 
With ſiglis we view the hoary hill, 
The leaflets wood, the naked held, 
The ſnow=topt cot, the frozen rill. 
No muſic warbles thro the grove, 
No vivid colours paint the plain; 
No more with devious fieps I rove | 
Thro' verdant paths now fought in vain. 
Aloud the driving tempeſt roars, 
Congeal'd, impetuous thow'rs deſcend ; 
Hake, cloſe the window, bar the doors, 
Fate leaves me Stella, and a friend. 


In nature's aid let art ſupply 
With light and heat my little ſphere 
Rovſe, rouſe the fire, and pile it high, - 
Light up a conſtellation. here. 
Let mufic ſound the voice of joy, 
Or mirth repeat the jocund tale; 
Let love his wanton wiles-employ, 
And o'er the ſeaſon wine prevail. 
Vet time life's dreary winter brings, 


When mirth's gay tale ſhall pleaſe no more; 


Nor muſic charm, though Stella fings ; 
Nor love, nor wine, the Spring reſtore. 

Catch then, O catch, the tranſient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies. 

Life 's a ſhort Summer - man a flow'r 
He dies—alas ! how ſoon he dies! 


An EVENING ODE. To Stella. 
Dr. JounsoN. 
VENING now from purple wings 
4 Sheds the grateful gifts ſhe brings 
Brilliant drops bedeck the mead, 
Cooling breezes ſhake the reed; 
Shake the reed. and curl the ſtream 
Silver'd o'er with Cynthia's beam; 
Nrar the chequer'd lonely grove 
Hzars and keeps thy ſecrets, love, 
Stela, thither let us ſtray, 
Lightly o'er the dewy way. 
Phoebus drives his burning car 
Hence, my lovely Stella, far; 
In his ſtead, the queen of night 
Round us pours a lambent light; 
Light that ſeems but juſt to ſhew 
Breaſts that beat, and cheeks that glow. 
Let ns now, in whiſper d joy, 
Evening's filent hours employ; 
Silence beſt, and conſcious ſhades, 
Picafe the hearts that love invades: 
Other pleaſures give them pain, 
Lovers all but love diſdain. 


' The NATURAL BEAUTY: 75 Stella. 


| Dr. JohNsoN. 
WHETHER Stella's eyes are found 


Fix'd on carth or glancing round, 
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If her face with pleaſure glow, 

If the ſigh at others“ woe, 

If her caſy air expreſs 

Conſcious worth or ſoft diſtreſs, 

Stella's eyes and air, and face, 

| Charm. with undiminiſh'd grace, 
If on her we ſce diſplay'd_ 

Pendant gems, and rich brocade 

If her chintz with leſs expence 

Flows in ealy negligence 

Still the lights the conſcious flame, 

Still her charms appear the ſame ; 

If the firikes the vocal ſtrings, 

Lf ſhe 's filent, ſpeaks, or ſings, 

If ſhe fit, or if ſhe move, 

Still we love, and ftill approve. 
Vain the caſual, tranſient glance, 

Which alone can pleaſe by chance, 


{Beauty which depends on art, 


Changing with the changing heart, 
Which demands the toilet's aid, 
Pendant gems, and rich bracade. 

I thoſe charms alone can prize 
Which from conſtant nature riſe, . 
Which nor circumſtance nor drefs 
Er can make or more or leſs. 
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The Vanity of Wealth. 


With Avarice painful vigils keep; 
Still unenjoy'd the prefent ſtore, 
Still endleſs fighs ate breath'd for more. 
quit the fhadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treaſure buys! 
To purchaſe heaven has gold the pow'r? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
ln life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendſhip's pleaſures to be fold : 
No—all that 's worth a wiſh, a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 


¶Ceaſe then on traſh thy hopes to bind, 


Let nobler views engage thy mind. 

With ſcience tread the wondrous way, 
Or learn the Muſes moral lay; * 
ln ſocial hours indulge thy ſoul, 


To virtuous love reſign thy breaſt, 
Aud be, by bleſſing beauty, bleſt. 
Thus taſte the feaſt by nature ſpread, 
Tre youth and all its joys are fled ; 
Come taſte with me the balm of life, 


I boaſt whate'er for man was meant, 

In health, and Stella, and content; 

| And ſcorn (O let that ſcorn be thine!) 

Mere things of clay that dig the mine. 

' ——ñ—— —— 

To Miß —, on ber givin 
Gold and Silk Net- vort Purſe 0 
ing. 


To make thy curious web delight, 


Secure from pomp, and wealth, and ſtrife. 


Dr. Jo uus ox. 
N O more, thus brooding oer yon heap, 


Where mirth and temperance mix the bowl, 


the Attbor a 
ber own beau - 
Dr. JonxNsoN. 


| PHOUGH gold and ſilk their charms unite. 
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In vain the varied work would ſhine 

If wrought by any hand bur thine ; 

Thy band, that knows the ſubtler art 

To weave thoſe nets that catch the heart. 
Spread out by me, the roving coin 
y nets may catch, but not confine ; 

Nor can I hope thy filken chain 

The glittering vagrants ſhall reſtrain. 
Why, Stella, was it then decreed, 
The heart once caught ſhould tic'er be freed 2 


— 
To LE, ar tlderly Lady, Dr. Jonxsox. 
YE nymphs whom ſtarry rays inveſts 
By flattering poets given, 
Who thine by laviſh lovers dreſt 
In ail rhe pomp of heaven ! 


Engroſs not all the beams on high 
hich giid a lover's lays; 
But, as your ſiſter of the ſky, 
Let Lyce ſhare the praiſe, 
Her filver locks difplay the moon, 
Her brows a cloudy ſhow ; 
ip'd rainbows round her eves are 
d ſhow'rs from either flow. 


Her teeth the night with darkneſs dyes, 
She 's ſtarr'd with pimples o'cr ; 

Her tongue like nimble lightning plics, 
And can with thunder roar. 


But ſome Zelinda, while I fing, 
Denies my Lyce ſhines : 
And all the pens of Cupid's wing 
Attack my gentle lines. 
Yet ſpite of fair Zelinda's eye, 
And all her bards expreſs, 
My Lyce makes as good a iky, 
And I but flatter leſs. 


Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer. Dr. Jonxsox. 

To who ſurvey ſt theſe walis with curious 
eye, | 

Pauſe at this tomb where HaxMeR's aſhes lie: 

His various worth through varied life attend, 

Aud learn his virtues while thou mourn'f his end. 

His force of ou burn'd in early youth 
With thirſt of knowledge, and with love of truth; 
His learning, join'd with each endearing art, 
Charm'd ev'ry car, and gain'd on ev'ry heart. 

Thus carly wiſe: th endanger'd realm to aid, 
His country calPd him from the ſtadions ſhade : 
In life's firſt bloom his public toils began, 

At once commenc'd the ſenator and man. 

In buſineſs dext'rous, weighty in debate, 
Thrice ten long years he labour d for the ſtate: 
In every ſpeech perſuaſive wiſdom'd flow d, 

In every act refulgent virtue glow'd ; 
Suſpended faction ceas'd from rage and ſtrife, 


ſcen, 


To his eloquence, and praiſe his life. 
Reſiſtleſs merit fix'd the Senate's choice, 


Who hail'd him Speaker with united voice. 

Tiluftrious age ! how bright thy glories ſhone, 

When . fill'd the chait— and ANNE thc 
one ! | | 
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| Then when dark arts obſcur'd each fierce de- 

bate, 

When mutual frauds perplex d the maze of ſtate, 

The Moderator firmly mild appear'd, 

Beheld with love, with veneration heard. 

This taſk perform'd, he ſbught no gainful poſt, 

Nor wiſh'd to glitter at his country's coſt; 

Strict on the right he fix'd his ſtead faſt eye, 

With temperate zeal, and wiſe anxiety ; 

Nor e'er from Virtue's paths was lur'd afide, 

To pluck the flow'rs of pleaſure or of pride. 

Her gifts deſpis d, Corruption bluſh'd and fled; 

And fam'd purſued him where Conviction led. 

Age call'd at length his active mind to reft, 

With honours fated, and with cares oppreft ; 

To letrer'd caſe retir'd, and honeſt mirth, 

To rural grandeur and domeſtic worth : 

Delighted ſtill to pleaſe mankiad, or mend, 

The patriot's fire yer ſparkled in the friend. 
Calm Conſcience then his former life ſurvey'd, 

And recollected toils endear'd the ſhade ; 


Till Nature call'd him to the general doom, 


And Virtue's ſorrow dignified his tomb. 


a ed. _— 


SONNETS BY WAR TON. 


Written at Wynſlade in Hamp/tire. 
W YNSLADE, thy beech-capt hills, with 


waving grain | 
Mantled, thy chequer'd views of wood and lawn, 
W hilom could charm, or when the gradual 
dawn Or 
Gan the grey-miſt with orient purple ſtain, 
Or Evening glimmer'd o'er the folded train : 
Her faireſt landſkips wheace my Muſe has 
drawn, LEES 
Too free with ſervile courtly phraſe to fawn, 
Too weak to try the buſkin's ſtately firain. 

Yet now no more thy ſlopes of beech and corn, 
Nor views invite, ſince he far diſtant ſtrays 
With whom I trac'd their ſweets at eve and 

morn, | 
From Albion far, to cull Heſperian bays; 
In this alone they pleaſe, howe'er forlorn, 
That ſtill they can recall thoſe happier days. 


On Bathing. 
WIEN late the trees were ſtript by winter 


pale, 
Young Health, a dryad-maid in veſture green, 
Or like the foreſt's Ps -aviver's queen, 

On airy uplands met the piercing gale ; 

And, ere its earlieſt echo ſhook the vale, 
Watching the hunter's joyous horn was ſeen. 
But fince, gay-thron'd in. hery chariot ſheen, 

Summer has ſmote each daiſy-dappled dale; 

She to the cave retires, high-arch'd beneath 
The fount that laves proud Ifis' tow'red brim : 

And now all glad the temperate air to breathe, 


_ While cooling drops diſtil from arches dim, 

| Binding her dewy locks with ſedgy wreath, 

She {its amid the quize of Naiads trim. 
Written 


1 


1 


cr 


en 
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Mitten in a Blank Leaf of Dugdale's Monaflicon. } 
EEM not devoid of elegance the ſage, 
By Fancy's genuine feelings unbeguil'd, 
Of painful Pedantry the poring child, 
Who turns of theſe proud domes th' hiſtoric page, 
Now ſank by Time, and Henry's fiercer rage. 
Thiok'ft thou the warbling Muſes never ſmil'd 
On his lone hours ? Ingenious views engage 
His thought on themes unclaſſic falſely ſtyl'd, 
Intent. hile cloiſter'd Piety diſplays 
Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 
When culls the penſive bard his pictur'd 
ores, 
Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but ſtrewn with flow'rs. 


Witten at & tonebenge. 


1 nobleſt monument of Albion's iſle ! 


Whether, by Merlin's aid, from Scythia's | 


ſhore : 

To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant hands, the mighty pile, 
T' entomb his Britons ſlain by Hengiſt's guile“: 

Or Druid prieſts, ſprinkled with human gore, 

Taught mid thy maſſy maze their myſtic lore; 
Or Daniſh chicfs, enrich'd with ſavage ſpoil, 
To Victory's idol vaſt, an nnhewn ſhrine, 

Rear d the rude heap; or, in thy hallow'd round, 
Repoſe the kings of Brutus' genuine line; 
Or here thoſe Kings in ſolemn ſtate were 
crown'd : | 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 
Me muſe on many an ancient tale renown'd. 


— — 


Written after feeing Wilton- Houſe. 


PROM Pembroke's princely dome, where mi- 
mic Art | 


Decks with a magic hand the dazzling bow'rs, | 


Its living hues where the warm pencil pours, 
And breathing forms from the rude marble ſtart, ! 
How to life's humbler ſcene can I depart ? 


My breaſt all glowing from thoſe gorgeous 


tow'rs, | : 
In my low cell how cheat the ſullen hours ? 
Vain the complaint: for fancy can impart 
(To Fate ſuperior, and to Eortune's doom) 
Mhate er adorns the ſtately-ſtoried hall: 
She, *mid the dungeon's (litary gloom, 
Can dreſs the Graces in their Attic pall ; 
Bid the green landſcape's yernal 25 bloom; 
And in bright trophies clothe the twilight wall. 


f To Mr. Gray. 
Nor that her blooms are mark d with beauty 's 
hue, 
My raftic Muſe her votive chaplet brings; 
Unſeen, unheard, O Gray, to thee ſhe fings ! 
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At cui few- time, beneath the dark - green yew, 
Thy penſive genius ſtrikes the moral ſtrings; 
Or, borne ſublime on Inſpiration's wings, 

Hears Cambria's bards devote the dreadful clue 

Of Edward's race, with murthers foul defil d: 

Can aught my pipe to reach thine ear eſſay Þ 

No, bard divine ! For many a care beguil'd 

By the ſweet magic of thy ſocthing lay, 

For many a-raptur'd thought, and viſion wild, 

To thee this train of gratitude I pay. 


_ — 4 — 


Fannet. 


Win 1 o'er the gay proſpect 
play'd, 

Through Surry's verdant ſcenes where Epſom 

ſpreads, 

Mid »ntermingling elms, her flow 'ry meads; 
And Haſcombe's hill, in tow'ring groves array d, 
Rear'd its romantic ſteep—-with mind ſerene 

| journey'd blythe. Full penſive I return'd g 

For now my breaſt with hopeleſs paſſion burn d: 


[Wet with hoar miſts appear'd the gaudy ſceng 
| paſk 


Which late in careleſs indolence 'd; 

And Autumn all around thoſe hues had caſt 
Where paſt delight my recent grief might trace. 
Sad change! that Nature a congenial gloom 
Should _ when moſt, my cheerleſs mood. tq 

cha Cy 
I wiſh'd her green attire, and wanted bloom! 
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On King Arthur's Raund Table at Wine dener. 


W HERE Venta's Norman caſtle till uprears 
Its rafter'd hall, that o'er the graſſy foſs, 
And ſcatter d flinty fragments, clad in moſs, 
On yonder ſteep in naked Rate appears 
High-hung remains, the pride of warlike years, 
Old Arthur's Board: on the capacious round 
Some Britiſh pen has ſketch'd the names ree 
_nown'd, 
In marks obſcure, of his immortal peers, 
Though join'd by magic {kill, with many a rime, 
The Druid frame unhonour'd falls a prey 
To the ſlow vengeance of the wizard Time, 
And fade the Britiſh characters away; 
Vet Spenſer's page, that chants in verſe ſublime 
Thoſe chiefs, Halt live unconſcious of decay. 


* 
* 


To the River Lodon. | 
H ! what a weary race my feet have run, 
Since firſt I trod thy banks with alders 
g crown'd, . 25 
And thought my way was all through fauy 
| und, | | 
Beneath thy azure ſky, and golden ſun: 
Where firſt my mule to liſp Her notes begun ! 
While penfive memory traces back the round 


White 2 thropgh the church-yard 


WW; 


One of the bardiſh tepitions about Stonehenge. 


Which fills the varied interval between, 
| Much pleaſure, more ot ſorrow, marks the ſcene, 


bweg 
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Sweet native ſtream! thoſe ſkies and ſuns ſo pure 
No more return, to cheer my evening road ! 
Yer fill one joy remains, that not obſcure 
Nor uſeleſs all my vacant days have flow'd, 
From youth's gay dawn to manhood's prime 
mature; 


Nor with the Muſe's laurel unbeftow'd. 


D 


The Old Cheeſe. Kix. 
OUNG Stouch the farmer had a jolly wife, 
That knew all the conveniences of life, 
Whoſe diligence and cleanlineſs ſupplied 
The wit which Nature had to him denicd: 
Bur then ſhe had a tongue that would be heard, 
And make a better man than Slouch afcard. 
This made oenſorious perſons of the town 
Say, Slouch could hardly call his foul his own; 
For, if he went abread too much, ſhe d uſe 
To give him flippers, and lock up his ſhocs. 
Talking he lov'd, and ne'er was more afflicted 
Than when he was diſturb'd or contradicted; 
Vet ftill into his ſtory ſhe would break 
With—< *Tis not fo; pray give me leave to 
« ſpeak.” | 
His friends thought this was a tyrannic rule, 
Not diff ring much from calling of him fool; 
Told Kim he miſt exert himſelf, and be 
In fact the maſter of his family. 

He __ That the next Tueſday noon would 
5 « thew 
«© Whether he were the lord at home or no; 

«© When their good company he would entreat 
«& To well-brew'd ale, and clean if homely 
. 

Wich aching heart home to his wife he goes, 
And on his knees does his raſh act diſcloſe ; 
And prays deat Sukcy, that, one day at leaſt, 
He might appear as maſter of the feaſt. | 

« I 'll grant your with,” cries ſhe, © that you 

% ma ſee 
« Twere wiſdom to be govern d ſtill by me. 

The gueſts upon the day appointed came, 
Each bowſy farmer with his ſimp'ring dame. 
« Ho, Sue! cries Slouch, why doſt not thou 
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Are theſe thy manners when aunt Snap is 
« here? 
4 J pardon aſk,” ſays Sue; Id not offend 
Any my dear invites, much leſs his friend. 
 _ Slouch by his kinſman Gruffy had been taught 
To entertain his friends with finding fault, 
And make the main ingredient of his treat 
His fayimg—* there was nothing fit to eat: 
„ The boil'd Pork Rinks, the roaſt Beef s not 
«e . 
& The Bacon s ruſty, and the Hens are tough; 
« The Veal 's all rags, the Butter s turn d to oil; 
« And thus I buy good meat for ſluts to ſpoil. 
„ 'Tis we are the firſt Slouchesever ſat 
% Down to a Pudding without Plums or Fat. 
66 REID or Stomach 's ſtrong enough to 
« feed : 
« Upon a Gooſe my Grannum kept to breed? 


* 
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„ Why muſt old Pigeons, and they ſtale, be 
% dreſt, ; 
« When there 's ſo many ſquab ones in the neſt? 
« This Beer is ſour; tis muſty, thick, and ſtale, 
« And worſe than any thing except the Ale.“ 
Sve all this while many excuſes made : | 
Some things ſhe own'd ; at other times ſhe wid | | 
The favlt on chances but oft'ner on the maid. 
Then Cheeſe was brought. Says Slouch—“ This 
„ cen ſhall roll; 
„'m ſure tis hard enough to make a Bowl: 
„% This is Skim-milk, and therefore it ſhall go; 
„% And this, becauſe tis Suffolk, follow too.“ 
But now Sue's. patience did begin to waſte ; 
Nor longer could diſſimulation laſt. , f 
« Pray let me riſe,” ſays Sue,“ my dear; I'll find 
«© A Cheeſe perhaps may be to Lovy's mind.” 
Then in an entry N cloſe, where he 
Alone, and none of all his friends, might ſce ; 
And brandiſhing a cudgel he had felt, 
And far enough on this oecaſion ſmelt 
try, my joy,” ſhe cried, if I can pleaſe 
„% My deareſt with a taſte of his Old Cheeſe !” 
Slouch turn'd his heed, ſaw his wife's vigorous 


hand 
Wielding her oaken ſapling of command, 
Knew well the twang —* Is 't the Old Cheeſe, 
| % my Dear F<] ' ſwear, ( 
©« No need, no need of Cheeſe,” cries Slouch ; 
« Ithink I've din*das well as myLord Mayor!” 
The PiLGRIMs and the Pt as. A true Story. 
| PETER PINDAR. 
A BRACE of ſinners, for no good, 
Were order'd to the Virgin Mary's ſhrine, 
Who at Lotetto dwelt, in wax, ſtone, wood, 
And in a fair white wig look'd wondrous fine. 
Fifty long miles had thoſe ſad rogues to travel 
With ſomething in their thoes much worſe than 
gravel ; | 
In ſhort, their toes fo gentle to amuſe, 
The prieſt had order d peas into their ſhoes : 
A naſirum famous in old Popiſh times 
For purifying'ſonls that ſtunk with crimes ; 
A fort of apoſtolic ſalt, 
That Popifſh parſons for its pow'rs exalt 


For keeping ſouls of ſinners ſcuect, 
Juſt as our kitchen ſalt keeps meat. 


The knaves ſet off on the ſame day, 

Peas in their ſhoes, to go and pray; 
But very diff rent was their ſpecd, I wot : 
One of the ſinners gallop'd on 
t as a bullet from a gun; 


_ 
The other limp'd as if he had been oz. 


One ſaw the VIRGIN ſoon—peccavi cried— 
Had his ſoul whitewaſh'd all fo clever; 
Then heme again he nimbly hied, 
Made bt with ſaints above to live for ever. 
Un coming back, however, let me ſay, 
He met his bruther rogue, about half way, 
Hobbling with outſtretch d bum and bending knees, 


Damning the ſouls and bodies oſ the peas; 
7 . Mn 


15 


All were impoſtors— “ Ah! Hedge figh'd, 
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His eyes in tears, his cheeks and brows in ſweat, 
Deep ſympathizing with his groaning feet. 


broke, 
% You lazy lubber? — 
« Odds curſe it!” cried the other, © tis no joke : 
My feet, once hard as any rock, 
« Are now as ſoft as blubber. 


« Excuſe me, Virgin Mary, that T ſwear— 

« As for Loretto, I ſhall not get there: 

No! to the Devil my fiaful ſoul muſt go, 
« For damme if 1 ha'nt loſt ev'ry toe. 


*« But, brother ſinner, do explain 
« How 'tis that you are not in pain; 
+ What Pow'x hath work'd a wonder for your 
toes; 
« Whilſt T juſt like a mail am crawling, 


New ſwearing, now on ſaints devoutly bawl- 


« wy, ©; | - 
« Whilſt not a raſcal comes to eaſe my woes? 
« How is 't that y can like a greyhound go, 
« Merry, as if that nought had happen'd, burn 
e mn, | | 
& Why,” cried the other, grinning, “ you muſt 
«© 4192, | 
That juſt before I ventur'd on my journey, 
To walk a little more at eaſe, 
6 I took the liberty to boil y peas.” 


A Country Bumpkin and Rator-ſeller. 
PETER PIN DAR. 
A FELLOW in a market town, 
Moſt muſical, cried razors up and down, 

And offer'd twelve for eighteen pence ; 
Which certainly ſeem'd wondrous cheap, 
And for the money quite a heap, 

As ev'ry man would buy, with caſh and ſenſe. 


A country bumpkin the great offer heard— 
Poor Hodge—who ſuffer'd by a broad black beard, 
That ſcem'd a ſhoe bruth ſtuck beneath his 
noſe : 
With cheerfulneſs the eighteeen pence he paid, 
And proudly to himſelf in whiſpers ſaid, 
This rafcal ſtole the razors, I ſuppoſe. 


« No matter if the fellow be a knave; 

% Provided that the razors ſhave, 
It certainly will be a monſtrous prize.” 

So home the clown with his good fortune went, 

Smiling in heart and foul content, 5 
And quickly ſoap'd himſelf to ears and eyes. 

Being well lather'd from a diſh or tub, 

Hodge now began with grinning pain to grub, 
Juſt like a hedger cutting furze : 

"Twas a vile razor! then the reft he tried 
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** I wiſh my eighteen pence within my purſe,” 


In vain to chaſe his heard, and bring the graces, 


He cut, and dug, and winc'd, and ſtamp d, and 
ſwore ; | 29 


Brought blood, and danc'd, blaſphem'd, and made 


wry faces, 
And curs'd cach razor's body o'er and o'er, | 
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His Muzz LE, form'd of oppofition ſtuff, 
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| Firm as a Foxite, would not loſe its ruff; 
How now,” thelight-tocd, whitewaſh'd pilgrim | 


So kept it—laughing at the ſteel and ſuds: 
Hodge, in a paſhon, ſtretch'd his angry jaws, 
Vowing the difeſt vengeance, with clench'd claws, 

On the vile CHEAT that ſold the goods, 

'© Razors !—a damn'd, confounded dog 
Not fit to ſcrape a hog !” FR | 
Hodge ſought the fellow, found him, and begun 
*© P'rhaps, Mafter Razor-rogue, to you tis fun, 

„That people flay themſelves out of their 

« hvea: ©; 
* You raſcal! for an hour have I been grubbing, 
„Giving my ſcoundrel whiſkers here a ſcrubbing 
« With razors juſt like oyſter knives. 
« Sirrah! I tell you, you 're a knave, 
To cry up razors that can't /odave.” 
„Friend,“ yu6th the razor- man, I 'm not a 
_ © knave.” 

As for the razors you have bought, 

© Upon my ſoul I never thought 
That they would /oave.” 


Not think they d ſhave !”” quoth Hodge, with 
wond'ring eyes, 
And voice not much vnlike an Indian yell; 
«© What were they made for then, you dog?“ he 
cries. 
«© Made!“ quoth the fellow, with a ſmile 
&« to ſell.” 


es. 


The Bald-pated Welſbman and the F ly... 
SOMERVILLE» 

„Qui non moderabitur irae, 

% Idfetum votet eſſe, dolor quod ſuaſerit et mens 

% Dum poenas odio per vim feſtinat inulto. HOR« 


| A SQUIRE of Wales, whoſe blood ran higher 
Than that of any other ſquire, 

Haſty and hot; hold peeviſh honour 

Reveng'd each flight was put upon her, 

Upon a mountain's top one day 

Expos'd to Sol's meridian ray, 

He fum'd, he rav'd, he curs'd, he ſwore, 

Exhal'd a ſea at ev'ry pore; 

At laſt, ſuch inſults to evade, 

Saught the next tree's protecting ſhade z 

Where as he lay diffolv'd in ſweat, | 

And wip'd off many à rivulet, 

Off in a per the beaver flies, a d 

And flaxen wig, time's beſt diſguiſe, 

Ry which, folks of maturer ages 

Vie with ſmooth beaux, and ladies pages: 

Though 'twas a ſecret rarely known, 

{1]-natur'd age had cropp'd his crown, 

Grubb'd all the covert up, and now ,, 

& large ſmooth plain extends his brow. 


„Thus as he = with numſkull bare, 


And courted the refreſhing air, 

New perſecutions ſtill appeary 

A noiſy fly offends his ear. 7 
Alas! what man of parts and ſenſe 
Could bear ſuch vile impertinence 2? 


Vet, ſo diſcourteous is our fate, 


Fools always buz about the great. 
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This inſe& now, whoſe active ſpite 

Teas'd him with never-ceaſing bite, 
d 


With o much judgment play d his part 
He had him both 4 55 : ; 
In vain with open hands he tries 
To guard his ears, his noſe, his eyes z 
For now at laſt, familiar grown, | 
He perch'd upon his worſhip's crown, 
With teeth and claws his ſkin he tore, 
And ſtuſſ d himſelf with human gore, 
Ar laſt, in manners to excel, 
Untruſs d a point, ſome authors tell. 
But now what rhetoric could aſſuage 
The furious ſquire, ſtark mad with rage? 
Impatient at the fool diſgrace 
From inſect of ſo mean a race, 
And plotting vengeance on his foe, a 
With double fiſt he aims a blow . 
The nimble fly eſcap d by flight, 
An) kipp'd from this unequal fight. 
Tu“ impending firoke with all its weight 
Fell on his own beloved pate. 
Thus much he gain'd by this adventurous decd, 
He foul d his fugers, and he broke his head. 
1 M O R A L. 
Let ſenates hence learn to preſet ve their ſtate, 
And ſcorn the fool, below their grave debate, 
Vo by ch' unequal firife grows popular and 


great. WHT 8 
Let him buz on, with ſenſeleſs rant defy 
The wiſe, the good; yer ſtill tis but a fly. 
Wich puny foes the toil 's not worth the coſt, 
Where nothing can be gain'd, much may be loft : 
Let cranes and pigmies in mock-war engage, 
2 prey beneath the gen'.ous eagle rage. 

rue honour o'er the clouds ſublimely wings; 
Young Ammon ſcorns to run with leſs than Kings. 


The incurious Benc her. SOMERY1LLE. 

AT Jenny Mann's, where heroes meer, 

And lay their laurels at her fect; 
The modern Pallas, at whoſe ſhrine 
JT ey bow, and by whoſe aid they dine: 
Colonel Brocade among the reſt 
Was ev'ry day a welcome gueſt. 
One night as carcleſsly he ſtood, 

Cheering his reins before the tirc 
(So ev'ry true - born Briton ſhould), 

Like that he chaf d and fum'd with ire. 
Jenny, ſaid he, tis very hard, | 
66. no man's honour can be ſpar'd; 

«© Tt i but ſup with Lady Büchel, | 
« O-oi-y a game at ombre, ſuch is 
The malice of the world, tis ſaid, 
„Although his Grace lay drunk in bed, 
Tas I chat caus d his aching head. 
If Madam Doodle would be witty, 

« And I am ſummon d td the city, 

To play at blindman's-buff, or ſo, 

« What won't ſuch. helliſh malice do? 

« If I but catch her in a corner, 

« Humph ! tis, Your ſervant, Colonel Horner: 
% But rot the ſneering fops, if c'er 


I prove it, it ſhall coſt them dcar; 
FEES 


EXTRACTS, 


Like ö 
Dan apprehend, judge, ſy llogize, 


At a moot 


1 IV 


„ ſwear by this dead - doing blade, 
« Dreadtol examples ſhall be made. 


}-© What ! can't they drink bohca and cream, 


But (d—n them!) 1 muſt be their theme? 

Other men's buſineſs let alone, | 

++» Why ſhould not coxcombs mind their own ? 
As thus he rav'd with all his might | 


vi 


(How inſecure from Fortune's ſpite, 
Alas, is ev'ry mortal wight !) | 

To ſhew his ancient ſplecn to Mars, 
Fierce Vulcan caught him Ly the a— ; 


| 5ruck to his ſkirts, inſatiate varlet ! 


vnd fed with pleaſure on the fcarler. 
Aard by, a d in the corner, fate 
A Bencher grave, with look iedate, 
2moking his pipe, warm as a toaſt, 
\nd reading over leſt week's poſt; 
He ſaw rhe foe the foit invade, 
and foon ſmelt out the breach he made: 
3ut not a word—a little f. | 
He look'd, tis true; aud from each eve 
A fidclong glance ſometimes he ſent, 
C0 bring him news, and watch th' event- 
At length, upon that tender part 
Where honour lodges (as of old 
Authentic Hudibras has told) 
The b'uſt ring colonel felt a ſmart ; 
Sore griev'd for his affronted bum 
Friſtk d, ipp'd, and bourc'd about the room: 
Then turning ſhort—* Zounds, fir! he crics; 
„ Pox on him! had the fool no cyes ? 
„% What! let a men be burnt alive?“ 
% 1 am not, Sir, inquiſitive,” = 
Replicd Sir Gravity, © to know 
+« Whatc'er your Regus s pleas'd to do; 
„If you will burn your tail to tinder, 
„ Piay what have I to do to hinder ? 
„ Other men's buſincis let alone, 


Then, knecking out his pipe with care, 
aid down his penny at the bar; 

4nd, wrapping round his frieze ſurtout, 
Cock up his crab- tree, and walk'd out. 


The MAcious Meſſenger. A Tale. SOMERVILLE. 

\ AN, of precarious ſcience vain, _ 

VE Treats other creatures with diidam ; 

Nor Pug nor Shock have common ſenſe, 

Nor even Poll the leaft pretence, 

Fhongh ſhe prates better than us all, 

Fo be zecounted rational. 

Che brute creation here below, 

t ſeems, is nature's puppet-ſhow ; 

Zut clock-wotk all, and mere machine, 

What can theſe idle gimcracks mean? 

Ye world-makers of Greſham hall,. 

Dog Rover ſhall confure you all; 

»hall prove that ev'ry reaſoning brute 
Ben of Bangor can diſpute ; 


Or like proud Bentley criticize; 

int, or odd difaſter, 

ls often wiſer than his maſter, 

Je may miſtake ſometimes, tis true; 
| one are infallible but you. 


+ Why ſhould not coxcombs mind their own **? 


The 


The 


Book IV. 


The dog whom nothing can n i lead 


| Mutt be a dog of paits indeed. 


Bur to my tale: Hear me, my friend, 
And with due gravity attend. 

Rover, as heralds are agreed, 
Well-born, and of the ſetring breed, 
Rang'd high, was ſtout, of noſe acute, 
A very learn'd and courteous brute. 
In parallel lines his grounès he beat, 
Not ſuch as in one centre meet; 

In thoſe ler blund'ring doctors deal, 
His were exactly parallel. 

When tainted gales the game betray, 
Down cloſe he ſinks, and eyes his prey. 


Though diffrent patſions tempt his ſoul, 


True as the needle to the pole, 
He keeps his point, and panting lies; 


The floating net above him flies, 


Then, dropping, ſweeps the flutt'ring prize. 
Nor this his only excellence: h 


When furly farmers took offence, 


And the rank corn the ſport denied, 

Still faithful to his maſter's ſide, 

A thouſand pretty pranks he play d, 
And cheerful each command obey'd : 
Humble his mind, though great his wit, 
Would lug a pig, or turn the ſpitz - 
Would fetch and carry, leap o'er ſticks, 
And forty ſuch diverting tricks. 


Nor Partridge, nor wiſe Gadbury, 


Could find loſt goods as foon as he : 
Bid him go back a mile or more, 
And ſeek the glove you hid before, 
Still his unerring noſe would wind it; 
If above ground, was ſure to find it; 


Whimp'ring for joy his maſter greet, 


And humbly lay it at his feet. 
But hold it cannot be denied 
That uſeful talents miſapplied 
May make wild work. It happ'd one day, 
Squire Lobb, his maſter, took his way, 


| New fſhav'd, and ſmug, and very tight, 


To compliment a neighb'ring knight; 

In his beſt trowſers he appears 

(A comely perſon for his years); 

And clean white drawers, that many a day 
In lavender and roſe-cakes lay, 

Acroſs his brawny ſhoulders ſtrung, 

On his left fide his dagger hung; 
Dead-doing blade! a dreadful gueſt 

Or in the Feld or at the feaſt. 

No franklin, carving of a chine 

At Chriſtide, ever look'd ſo fine. 

Wich him obſequious Rover trudg'd, 

Nor from his heels one moment budg'd: 
Awhile they travell'd, when within 

Poor Lobb perceiv'd a rumbling din: 
Then warring winds, for want of vent, 
Shook all his earthly tenement, 

So in the body politic 

(For ſtates ſometimes, like men, are ſick) 
Dark faction mutters through the crowd, 


Exe bare · fac d treaſon roars aloud: 
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Whether crude humours undigeſted * 
His lab'ring entrails had infefted; 


| | or laſt night's load of bottled alc, 


Grow mutinous, was breaking gaol; 
The cauſe of this his awkward pain 
Let Johnſton or let H=—=th explain 


| Whoſe learned noſes may diſcover 


Why nature's ſtink-pot thus ran over. 1 g2£ 
My province is th' effect to trace, | 
And give cach point its proper grace: | 
Th' effect. O lamentable caſe ! 


5 Long had he ſtruggled, but in vain, 


} 


The factious tumult to reſtrain. 

What ſhould he do? Th' unruly rout 5 
Preſs'd on; and it was time, no doubt, 
T' unbutton, and to let all out. | 

The rrowſers ſoon his will obey : 

Not fo his ſtubborn drawers; for they, 

Beneath his hanging parmnch cloſe tied, 

His utmoſt art and pains defied: 

He drew his dagger on the _ 

Reſolv'd to cut the Gordian knot. 

In the fame road juſt then paſs'd by 

(Such was the will of deſtiny) 

The courteous curate of the place, 

Good=nature ſhone v'er all his face. £2 
Surpris'd the flaming blade to view, } 
And decming ſlaughter muſt enſue, 

Off from his hack himſelf he threw : 


Then without ceremony ſeiz'd 1 


The ſquire, —_— to be eas d. 

„ Lord! Maſter Lobb, who would have 
« thought | | 

The fiend had c'er fo ſtrongly wrought ? 

6 - ſaicide fo ſlight a fault? 

Rip up thy guts, man? What! rick 

6 To belt, _fl and lunaric ? IS 

But, by the bleſſing, 1 l prevent 

„Wich this right hand thy foul intent.” 

Then grip'd the dagger fat: the ſquire, 

Like Pelcus' fon, look'd pale with ire ; 

While the good man like Pallas flood, 

And check d his eager thirſt for blood. 

At laſt, when both awhile had ſtrain d, 

Strength, join'd with zcal, the conquelt gain'd ; 

The curate in all points obey'd, | 

Into the ſheath returns the blade 

But firſt th' unhappy ſquire he ſwore, 

T' attempt upon his life no more. 


| With ſage advice his ſpeech he clos'd, 


And left him (as he thought) compos d. 


But was it Go, friend Lobb? L own, 


Visfortune ſeldom comes alone; 
Satan ſupplies the ſwelling tide, 

And ills on ills are multiphed. 
Subdued, and all his meafures broke; 
His purpoſe and intent miſtook, 
Within his drawers, alas! he found 
His guts let out without a wound: 
For, in the conflict training hard, 
He left his poſtern-gate unbarr'd ; 
Moſt wofully bedaub'd, he moans 


| His piteous caſe, he ſighs, he groans. 
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To loſe his dinner, and return, 

Was very hard, not to be borne. 

Hunger, they ſay, parent of arts, 

Will make a fool a man of parts. 

The ſharp- ſet ſquire reſolves at laſt, 
Whate'er befel him, not to faſt ; 

He mus'd awhile, chaf d, ſtrain d his wits, 
Art laſt on this expedient hits: b 
To the next brook with ſober pace 

He tends, preparing to uncaſe, 

Straddling and mutt' ring all the way, 
Curs'd inwardly th unlucky day. 
The coaſt now clear, no ſoul in view, 
Off in a trice his trowſers drew; 

More leifurely his draw'rs, for care 
And caution were convenient there: 
So faſt the plaſter d birdlime finck, 
The fin came off with ee ry pluck. 
Sorely he gaul'd each brawny ham; 

Nor other parts eſcap'd, which ſhame 
Forbids a baſhful Muſe to name. 

Not without pain the work achiev'd, | 
He ſcrubb'd and waſh d the parts aggriev d; 
Then, with nice hand and look _ 
Folds vp his draw'rs, with their rich freight, 
And hides them in a buſh, at leiſure 
Reſolv d to fetch his hidden treaſure ; 

The truſty Rover lay hard by, 

Obſerving all with curious eye, h 

Now rigg'd again, once more a beau, 

And matters fx d in flath quo, 

Briſk as a inake in merry May, 

That juſt has caſt his — away, 
Gladſome he capcr'd o'er the green, 

As he preſum d. both ſweet and clean; 
For, O! among us mortal elves, 
How few there are ſmell out themſclues! 

Wich a male's car, and eagle's cyc, © 

And with a blood-hound's note, we fy 
On others faults implacably. 

But where s that ear, that eye, that noſe, 
Againſt its maſter will depoſe ? ; 
Ruddy Miſs Prue, with golden hair, 
Stinks like a pole-cat ora bear; . 

Yet romps about me ev'ry day, 

Sweeter, ſhe thinks, than new-made hay. 
Lord Piayhble, at Tom's and Will's, 

W hoſe poiſonous breath in whiſpers Kills, 
Still burzes in my ear, nor knows 

What fatal ſecrets he beſtous: 

Let him deſtroy each day a ſcore, 

*Tis mere chance-medley, and no more. 
In fine, ſelf - lore bribes ev ry ſcuſe, 

And all at home is excellence. 

The ſquire, arri d in decent plight, 
With rev rence due ſalutes the knight ; 
Compliments paſt, the dinner-bel: | 

Rung quick and loud, harmonious knell 
To greedy Lobb i Th' Orphean lyre 
Did ne'er ſuch rapturous joy intpirc ; 
Though this the favage throng obey, | 
That hunger tames more fierce than they. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV. 
In comely order now appear | 
Che footmen loaded with good cheer; © 
Her ladyſhip brought up the rear. 


Simp'ring ſhe liſps, “ Your ſervant, fir— 
The ways are bad, one cant well fiir” 


}** Abroad—or twere indeed unkind 


To leave good Mrs. Lobb behind 

«© She 's well, I hope ?-Maſfter, they fay, 
Comes on apace—How 's Mis, I pray?“ 
 Lobb bow'd, and cring'd ; and, muttering low, 
Made for his chair, would fain fall-to, 5 
Theſe weighty points adjuſted, ſoon 

My lady brandiſhes her ſpoon. 
Unhappy Lobb, pleas'd with his treat, | 
And minding nothing but his meat, } 
Too near the fire had choſe his ſeat : 


Begin amain to ſcent the room, 
| Ambrofial ſweets, and rich perfume ! 
The flick ring foorman ſtopp'd his noſe 


The chaplain too, under the roſe, 


Make - mouths; the knight took 
ſnuff; | 7 
Her ladyſhip began to huff: 


% Indeed, Sir John — pray, good my dear — 

« *Tis wrong to make your kennel here 

Dogs in their place are good, I own— 

« But in the parluur—foh !—be gone.” 
Now Rockwood leaves th' unfiniſh'd bone 

Baniſh'd for failings not his own ; 2 

No grace even Fidler could obtain, 

And fav'rite Virgin fawn'd in vain. 

The ſervants, to the ſtranger kind, 

Leave truſty Rover ſtill behind; 


But Lobb, who would not ſcem to b 


Defective in civility, 

And, for removing of all doubt, 

Knitting his brows, bids him get out: 

By figns expreſſes his command, 

And to the door points with his hand, 
The dog, or through miſtake or ſpite 
(Grave authors have not ſet us right), 
Fled back the very way he came, 

And in the buſh toon found his game; 
3: ought-in his mouth the ſav'ry load, 
And at his mafter's elbow ſtood. 

O Lobb ! what idioms can expreſs 

Thy ſtrange confuſion and diftreſs, 
When on the floor the draw'rs diſplay'd 
The fullowe ſeeret had bewray'd ? 

No traitor, when his hand and ſeal 
Produc'd his dark deſigus reveal, 

Eer look d with ſuch à hanging face, 

As Lobb, half-dead at this dilgrace., 
Wilqd-ſtaring, thunder: ſtruck, and dumb, 
While peals cf laughter ſhake the room; 
Each ſaſh thrown up to let in air, 
The knight fell backward in his chair, 
Laugh'd-till his heart-ftrings almoſt break 
Che chaplain giggled for a weck; 


* 


Her lady ſhip began to call 
* or hartſhiorn, and her Abigail; 


When, O ! th effluvia of his bum | 


The 


The ſervants chuckled at the door, . 


And all was cl2:n0ur and uproar, 
Rover, who now began to quake, 


As conſcious of his foul miſtake, 


Truſts to his heels to ſave his life; 
The ſquire ſneaks home, and beats his wife. 


* * 


The Devil outwilted, A Tale. SOMERVILLE. 


| A VICAR liv'd on this fide Trent, 
Religious, learn'd, benevolent; 

Pure was his life in deed, word, thought, 

A comment on the truths he taught: 

His pariſh large, his income ſmall, 

Yet ſeldom wanted wherewithal 

For againſt ev'ry merry tide 

Madam would carefully provide. 

A painful paſtor; but his ſheep, 

Alas ! within no. bounds would keep; 

A ſcabby flock, that ev'ry day 

Ran riot, and would go aftray. _ 

He thump'd his cuſhion, fretted, vex'd, 

Thumb'd o'er again each uſeful text; 

Rebuk'd, exhorted, all in vain 

His pariſh was the more profane: | 
The ſcrubs would have their wicked will, 

And cunning Satan triumph'd ſtill. 

At laſt, when each expedient fail'd, . 

And ſerious meaſures nought avai}'d, 

It came into his head, to try 

The force of wit and raillery. 

The good man was by nature gay, 

Could pibe and joke as well as pray; 

Not like ſome hide-bound folk, who chaſe 

Each merry ſmile from their dull face, 

And think pride zeal, ill- nature grace, 

At chriſtenings and each jovial feaſt, 

He ſingled out the ſinful beaſt; 

Let all bis pointed arrows fly, | 

Told this and that, look'd very ſly; 

And left my maſters to apply. | 

His tales were humorous, often true, 

And now and then ſet off to view 

With lucky fictions and ſheer wit, 

— piere d where truth could never hit. 

he laugh was always on his ſide, 

While paſſive fools by turns deride; 

And, giggling thus at one another, 

Lach jeering lout reform'd his brother; 

Till the whole pariſh was with eaſe * 

bham'd into virtue by degrees. 

Then be adyis'd, and try a tale. 

When Chry ſoſtom and Auſtin fail. 


EPP 
The Frogs Cboice. 


Q TT, oo» dh w O25 Pprrol Gral. 
Et uin tyeip Par rae” tuperu® of & xa} at r 
Toi ataobarinoy viip wiper aAyi x80. 
1% a wild ſtate of nature, long 

The frogs at random lived, 
The weak a prey unto the ſtrong, 
With anarchy oppreß d and griey'd, 


} 
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At length the lawleſs rout, 
Taught by their ſuf rings, grew 


4 1 
a 5 


devout: 


Au embaliy to Jove 22 ſent, 


And begg'd his highneſs would beſtow 


- | Some ſettled form of government, 


A king to rule the fens below. 
Jove, ſmiling, grants their odd requeſt : 
A king th' indulgent pow'r beſtow'd, 
Such as might ſuit their genius beſt : 
A beam of a prodigious ſize, 
With all its cumbrous load, 
Came tumbling from the ſkies, 
The waters daſh againſt the ſhore, 
The hollow caverns roar : 
The rocks return the dreadful ſound, 
Convulfions ſhake the ground. 
The multitude with horror fled, 
And in his oozy bed 
Each ſkulking coward hid his head. 


When all is now grown calm again, 
And ſmoothly glides the liquid plain, 
A frog more reſolute and bold, 
Peeping with caution from his hold, 
Recover'd from his firſt ſurprize, 
As o'er the wave his head he popp'd, 
He ſaw—bur ſcarce believ'd his eyes, 
On the ſame bank where firſt he drop$'d, 
Th' imperial lubber lies, 
Stretch'd at his eaſe, carcleis, content: 
Is this the monarch Jove has ſent, 
Said he, our warlike troops to lead? 
Ay, 'tis a glorious prince indeed! 
By ſuch an active general led, . 
The routed mice our arm ſhall dread, 
Subdued ſhall quit their claim: 
Old Homer ſhall recant his lays, 
For us new trophies raiſe, 


Sing our victorious arms, and juſtify our fame. 
Then laughing impudently loud, x 
He ſoon alarm'd the daſtard crowd. 
The croaking nations with contempt 
Behold the worthleſs indolent. 
On wings of winds ſwift ſcandal flies, 
Libels, lampoons, and lyes, 

Hoarſe treaſons, tuneleſs blaiphemies. 

With active leap at laſt upon his back they ſtrides 
And on the royal loggerhead in trivmph ride. 

Once more to Jove they pray'rs add reſs'd, 

And once more Jove grants their requeſt : 

A ftork he ſends of monſtrous ſize, 

Red lightning flaſhes in his eyes. 

Rul'd by no block, as heretofore, . 

The gazing crowds preſs'd to his court; 
Admire his ſtately mien, his haughty port, 
And only not adore. 

Addreſſes of congratulation, 

Sent from each loyal corporation, 

Full fraught with truth and ſenſe, 

Exhauſted all their eloquence. 

But now, alas! twas night; kings muſt have meat: 

The Grand Vizier firſt goes to pot; 

Three Baſſas next, happy their lot! 


Gain'd Paradiſe by being cat. 


„ And 
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And this, ſaid he, and this is mine, 

And this, by right divine: 

In ſhort, tas all for public weal, 
He ſwallow'd half a nation at a meal. 


Again they beg Almighty jove, 
This cruel tyrant to remove. 
| With fierce reſentment in his eves, 
The frowning Thunderer replies: 

Thoſe evils which yourſelves create, 

Raſh fools ! ye now repent too late; 

Made wretched by the public voice, 

Not through nec:{hry, but choice 
Be gone ! nor wreſt from Heaven ſome heavier 

curſe, | 
Better bear this, this ſtork, than worſe. 
MO R A L. 

Oppreſs'd with happineſs, and ſick with caſe, 
Not Heaven itſelf our fickle minds can pleaſe. 
Fondly we wiſh, cloy'd with celeſtial ſtore; 

The leeks and onions which we loarh'd before: 

Still roving, ſtill defiring, never pleas'd, 

With plenty ſtarv d, and even with health diſeas d. 

Wich partial eyes each preſent good we view, 
vet what is beſt, but what is new. 

Ye powers above, who make mankind your care, 

To bleſs the ſupplicant, reje& his pray'r ! 


SOMERVILLE. 


. HOR, 
| W comrades, as grave authors ſay 
( Zut in what chapter, page, or line, 

Ye critics, if ye pleaſe, define), 
Had found an oyſter in their way. 

Conteſt and foul debate arofc : | 

Both view'd at once with greedy eyes, 

Both challcag'd the delicious prize, 
And high words foon improv'd to blows, * 
Actions on actions hence ſucceed, 

Each hero s obſtinatzly ſtout, 

Green bags and parchments fly about, 
Pleadings are Crawn, and coun! fec d. 
The parſon of the place, good man 

Whoſe kind and charitable heart 

In human ills ſtill bore a part, | 
Thrice ſhook his head, and thus began: 
Neighbours and friends, re fer to me 

This doughty matter in diſpute, 

II foon decide th important ſuit, 
And finiſh all without a fee. 

Gire me the oyſter then tis well 

He opens it, and at one ſup 

Gulps the conteſted trifle vp, 

And ſmiling gives to each a ſhell, 
Henceforth ler fooliſh diſcord ceaſe, 

Your oyſter 's good as e er was eat; 
I thank you for my dainty treat; 
God bleſs you both, and live in peace, 

MOR A .. 
Ye men of Norfolk and of Wales, 

From this learn common ſenſe; - 
Nor thruſt your neighbours into gaols 

For ev'ry ſlight cflcnce, | 
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Baniſh thoſe vermin of debate 
That on your ſubſtance feed; 

The knaves who now are ſerv'd in plate 
Would ſtarve, if fools agreed, 
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Epitaph on Miſe Baſt, in Pancras Church-yard, 

2 ſpotleſs H our and unſullied Truth; 
Go, ſmiling Innocence and blooming Youth , 

Go, female Sweetnefs, join'd with manly Senſe; 

Go, winning Wit that never gave offence ; 

Go, ſoft Humanity, that bleſo'd the poor; 

Go, ſaint- eyed Patience, from affliction's door; 

Go, Modeſty, that never wore a frown ; 

Go, Virtue, and receive thy heavenly crown. 

Not from a ſtranger came this heart- felt verſe ; 


The friend inſeribes thy tomb whoſe tears be- 
dew'd thy hearſe. | | 


r 


a 


Octs. TrHomsoN., 


TELL me, thou ſoul of her J love, 

Ah! tell me, whither art thou fled 5 

To what delightful worid above, 
Appointed for the happy dead? 


Or doſt thou free at pleafure roam, | 
And ſometimes ſhare the lover's woe 

Wheze, void of thee, his cheerleſs home 
Can now, alas! no comfort know 2 


O! if thou hover'ſt round my walk, 
While, under every well-known tree, 
I to thy fancied ſhadow talk, 
And every tear is full of thee 
Should then the weary eye of grief, 
Beſide ſome — rad. — 
In ſlumber find a ſhort relief, 
O viſit thou my ſoothing dream ! 


On Time, 
| l. | 
EVN while the careleſs diſencumber'd ſoul 

Sinks all diflolving into pleaſure's dream, 
Er ' u then to Time's tremendous verge we roll, 
With headlong haſte along life's ſurgy ſii cam. 

11. 
Can gaiety the vaniſh'd years reſtore. 
Or on the withering limbs freſh beauty ſhed, 
Or footh the ſad inevitable hour, 
Or cheer the dark, dark manſions of the dead 
; III. | 

Ah! Beauty's bloom avails not in the grave, 
Youth's _—_ mien, nor age's awful grace; 
Moulder alike unknown the prince and ſtave, 
Whelm'd in th' enormous wreck of human race, 
| | EE oh 
The thought fix d portraiture, the breathing buſt, 
The arch with proud memorials array'd, 
The long-liv'd pyramid ſhall fok in duſt, 
To dumb vblivion's ever deſert ſhade 


AXON. 


$ONGS, 


1 


| 
ll, 


Tell her that waſtes her time, and me, 


But firſt would have you underſtand 
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C 1. Song. Lord LyTTELTON, 
AY, Myra, why is gentle Love 
A ftranger to that mind, 
Which pity and eſteem tan move, 
Which can be juſt and kind ? 


Is tit becauſe you fear to ſhare 
The ills that love moleſt, 

The jcalous doubt, the tender care, 
That rack the am'rous breaſt ? 


Alas ! by ſome degree of woe 
We ev'ry bliſs muſt gain: 
The heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
That never feels a pain. 


. 


WALLER. 


$ 2. Song. 2h 
GO, lovely roſe ! 


That now ſhe knows, 
When I reſemble her to-thee, 
How ſweet and fair ſhe ſeems to be. 


Tell her that's young, 
And ſhuns to have her graces . 
That hadſt thou ſprung 

In deſerts, where no men abide, 
Thou muſt have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir'd; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herſelf to be deſir'd, 
And not bluſh ſo to be admir'd. 


Then die ! that ſhe 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee : 
How ſmal! a part of time they ſhare, 
That are ſo wondrous ſweet and fair, 


$ 3. Song. L Amour Timide. Mookx. 
J* in that breaſt, ſo good, ſo pure, 
Compaſſion ever lov'd to dwell, 
Pity the ſorrows I endure, 
The cauſe I muſt not, dare not tell. 


That grief that on my quiet pres, 
That rends my heart, that checks my tongue, 
I fear will laſt me all my days, RE” 
But feel it will not laſt me long. 
—ͤ—ͤ—m—FHͤ — — 
8 4. Song. Earl of DoksET *, 
1 all you ladies now at land 
We men at fea indite; 


How hard it is to write; 
The Muſes now, and Neptune too, 
We muſt implore to write to you. 


With a fa la, la, la, la, la. 


* Wrigen at ſea, the firſt Dutch war, 1666, the night before an engagement. 
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| For though the Muſes ſhould prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain; We $1.9 
Yer if rough Neptune rouſe the wind 

To wave the azure _—_ 
Our » pen, and ink, we, 
Roll ada our ſhips at ſea, 
Wich a fa, &c. 


| Then, if we write not wy each poſt, 
ind; 


Think not we are un 

Nor yet conclude our ſhips are loſt 
By Dutchmen or by wind: 

Our tears we 'll ſend a ſpeedier way, 


The tide ſhall bring them twice a day. 


With a fa, &c. 


[The king, with wonder and ſurpriſe, A 


Will {wear the ſeas grow bold; 


| Becauſe the tides will higher rife, 


Than e er they did of old: 

But let him know it is our tears 

Bring floods of grief to Whitehall - ſtatrs. 
With a fa, &c. | 8 


{Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our fad and diſmal tory; _ | 
The Dutch would feorn 2 weak a foe, 
And quit their fort at Gores: | 
For what reſiſtance can they find | 
From men who ve left their hearts behind? 
Wich a fa, &c. * 


{Let wind and werbe do it>war, 


Be you to us but kind; \ 4 
Let Dutchmen v » Spaniards cu 

No ſorrow we ſhall find : 
| Tis then no matter how things go, TO 
Or who 's our friend, or who s our fee, 
With a fa, &c. 


To paſs our tedious hours away, 


We throw a merry main; 
Or elſe at ſerious ombre play 
But why ſhould we in vain _ 
Each other's ruin thus purſue ? 
We-were undone when we left you. 
Wich a fa, e 


But now our fears grow, 
And caſt our hopes away ; 
Whilſt you, regardleſs of our wee, 


Sit careleſs — play: 
Perhaps permit ſome happier man 
To kils your hand, or flirt your fan. 
With a fa, &c. 


| | When any mournful tune you hear, 


That dies in ev'ry note; 
As if it figh'd with each man's care 
| For being fo remote: 


Thiok 
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Think then how often love we 've made 
To you, when all thoſe tunes were play'd. 
With a fa, &c. 
In juſtice you cannot refuſe 
To think of our diftreſs ; 
When we for hopes of honour loſe 
Our certain happinels : 
All thoſe deſigns are but to prove 
Ourſelves more worthy of your love. 
With a fa, &c. 


And now we 've told you all our loves, 
And likewiſe all our fears ; 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears ; 

Let 's hear of no inconſtancy, 

We have too much of that at ſea. 
Witch a fa, &c. 


CT 5. Song. 
WHY, cruel creature, why ſo bent 
To vex a tender heart? 
To gold and title you relent; 
Love throws in vain his dart. 
Ler glinering fops in courts be great, 
For pay let armies move: 
Beauty ſhould have no other bait 
Burt gentle vows and love. 


If on thoſe endleſs charms you lay 
The value that's their due; 

Kings are themſelves too poor to 

A thouſand worlds too few. * 


But if a paſſion without vice, 
Without diſguiſe or art, | 
Ab, Celia! if true love 's your price, 
Behold it in my heart. 1905 
$ 6. Song. Sir Car Scroore. 
ONE night, when all the village ſlept, 
Myrtillo's fad deſpair 
The wretched ſhepherd waking kept, 
To tell the woods his care; Sos, =. 
: (faid he), fond thoughts, begone ! 
yes, give your ſorrows oerl! 
Why ſhould you waſte your tears for one 
Who thinks on you no more? 4 
Ver, O ye birds, ye flocks, ye pow'rs 
That dwell within this grove, 
Can tell how many render hours 
We here have pais'd in love! 
| Yon ſtars above (my cruel foes !) 
- _ Have heard how ſhe has ſworn, 
A thouſand times, that like to thoſe 
Her flame ſhovid ever burn 
Burt, fince ſhe 's loft, O let me have 
My wiſh, and quickly die; 
In this cold bank I II make a grave, 
And there for ever lic: | 
Sad nightingales the watch ſhall keep, 
And kindly here complain. — 
Then down the ſhepherd lay to ſleep, 


But never roſc gain. 


| Lord LaxsDows E. 
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$ 7. A Paſtoral Elegy. 
At Damon, dear ſhepherd, adieu! 
By love and firſt nature allied, 
Together in fondneſs we grew ; 
Ah, would we together had died! 
For thy faith, which reſembled my own, 
For thy ſoul, which was ſpotleſs and true, 
Far the joys we together have known, 
Ah Damon, dear ſhepherd, adieu! 
What bliſs can hercafter be mine? 
Whomever engaging I ice, | 
To his friendſhip I ne'er can incline, 
For fear I ſhould mourn him like thee. 


Though the Muſes ſhould crown me with art, 
Though honour and fortune ſhould join; 
Since thou art denied to my heart, 
What bliſs can hereafter be mine ? 
Ah Damon, dear ſhepherd, farewel ! 
Thy grave with fad ofiers I Il bind; 
Thongh no more in one cottage we dwell, 
I can keep thee for ever in mind. 
Each morning Ill viſit alone 
His aſhes who lov'd me fo well, 
And murmur each eve o'er his ſtone, | 
Ah Damon, dear ſhepherd, fare wel E 


$ 8. Song. Mooke. 


1 hark ! 'ris a voice from the tomb 
Come, Lucy, it cries, come away; 
The grave of thy Colin has room 
To reſt thee beſide his cold clay. 
[ come, my dear ſhepherd, I come; 
Ye friends and companions, adieu 
J haſte to my Colin's dark home, 
To die on his boſom fo true. 
All mournful the midnight bell rung, 
When Lucy, ſad Lucy aroſe; 
And forth to the green-turf ſhe ſprung, 
Where Colin's pale afhes repoſe. 
All wet with the night's chilling dew, 
Her boſom embiac'd the cold ground; 
While ſtormy winds over her blew, 
And night-ravens croak'd all around. 
How long, my lov'd Colin, ſhe cried, 
How long muſt thy Lucy complain? + 
How long ſhall the grave my love hide ? 


How long ere it join us again ? 


For thee thy fond ſhepherdeſs liv'd, 


With thee o'er the world would the fly; 
For thee has the forrow'd and pgricv'd, 
For thee would ſhe lie down and die. 
Alas! what avails it how dear © 
Thy Lucy was once to her ſwain ! 
Her face like the lily ſo fair, 
And eyes that gave light to the plain! 
The ſhepherd. that lov'd her is gone, 
That face and thoſe eyes charm no more ; 
And Lucy, forgot and alone, 
To death ſhall her Colin deplore. 
While thus ſhe lay ſunk in deſpair, 
And mourn'd to the echoes around, 
Inflam'dall at once grew the air, 
And thunder thook dreadful the ground. 
e 1 


Ades 


V. 
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O Colin, receive me, ſhe cried : | 
Then breathing a groan o'er his clay, 
She hung on his tomb-{tone, and died. 


Son 8 Gay. 
»TW AS when the ſeas were roaring 
| With hollow blaſts of wind, 
A damſel lay deploring, - 3 
All on a rock reclin'd. 
Wide o'er the foaming billows 
She caſt a wiſtful look ; 
Her head was crown'd with willows 
That trembled o'er the brook. 


Twelve months are gone and over, 
And nine long tedious days: 

Why didft thou, vent'rous lover, 
Why didſt thou truſt the ſeas ? 

Ceaſe, ceaſe, thou cruel ocean, 
And let my lover reſt; 

Ah! what 's thy troubled motion 
To that within my breaſt ! 


The merchant, robb'd of pleaſure, 
Views tempeſts in deſpair; 
But what 's the loſs of treaſure 
To loſing of my dear 
Should you ſome coaſt be laid on, 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 
You 'd find a richer maiden, 
But none that loves you ſo. 


How can they ſay that nature 
as nothing made in vain? 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideous rocks remain ? 
No eyes theſe rocks diſcover, 
That lurk beneath the deep, 


To wreck the wand ring lover, 


And leave the maid to Weep. 


All melancholy lying, 
Thus wail'd the for her dear; 
Repaid each blaſt with ſighing, 
Each billow with a tear: 
When, o'er the white wave ſtooping, 
His floating corpſe ſhe ſpied; 
Then, like a lily drooping, 
She bow'd her head, and died. 


$ 10. A Perſian Song of Hafiz. 

N ä Sir WILLIAM JoxEs. 
SIA maid, if thou wouldſt charm my ſight, 
And bid theſe arms thy neck infold; 

That roſy check, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand, 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 


And bid thy penſive heart be glad, 
W hate'er ha frowning zealots ſay : 
Tel! them, their Eden cannot ſhow 
A ſtream fo clear as Rocnabad, 


A bower ſo ſweet as NMoſellay. 
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I hear the kind call, and obey, a O! when theſe fair perfidious maids, 
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Whole eyes our ſecret haunts infeſt, 
Their dear deſtructive charms diſplay ; 
Each glance my tender breaſt iavades, 
And robs my wounded foul of reſt, . 
As Tartars ſeize their deſtin'd prey. 

In vain with love our boſoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our ſighs, 


{ New luſtre to thoſe charms impart ? 
Can cheeks, where living roſes blow, 


Where Nature ſpreads her richeſt dyes, 


{ Require the borrow'd gloſs of art? 


Speak not of fate: — ah ! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of Ws. 


Talk of che flowers that round us bloom: 1 
'Tis all a cloud, tis all a dream, 


To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 


Nor hope to pierce the ſacred gloom. 
Beauty has ſuch reſiſtleſs power, 


{ That even the chaſte Egyptian dame 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy; 


For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth ſo lovely and fo coy ! 


But ah! ſweet maid, my counſel hear 


| ( Youth ſhould attend when thoſe adviſe. 


Whom long experience renders ſage): 
While muſic charms the raviſh'd car; 
While ſparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay; and ſcorn the frowns of age. 
What cruel anſwer have I heard! 

And vet, by heaven, I love thee ſtill- 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Vet ſay, how fell that bitter word 

From lips which ſtreams of ſweetneſs fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey fip ? 
Go boldly forth, my ſimple lay, 

Whoſe accents flow with artleſs caſe, 
Like orient pearls at random ftrung : 
Thy notes are ſweet, the damſels ſay; 
But O! far ſweeter, if they pleaſe 


| The nymph for whom theſe notes are ſung. 


8 11. Sang. 
HARD by the hall, our maſter's houſe, 
Where Merſey flows to meet the main 
Where woods, and winds, and waves difj 
A lover to complain; 5 


With arms acroſs, along the ſtrand 

Poor Lycon walk'd, and hung his head; 
Viewing the footſteps in the ſand 

Which a bright nymph had made, 


| The tide, ſaid he, will foon eraſe 


The marks ſo lightly here impreſt ; 
But time or tide will ne*er deface 

Her image in my breaſt, 
Am I ſome ſavage beaſt of prey? 

Am I ſome horrid monſter grown 
That thus the flies ſo ſwift away, 


Or meets me with a grown ? 


1 


Thar 
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That boſom ſoft, that. lily ſkin 
(Truſt not the faireſt outſide ſhow 

Contains 2 marble heart within, 
A rock hid under ſnow. 


Ah me! the flints and pebbles wound + 
Her tender feet, from whence there fell 
Thoſe crimſon drops which ſtain the ground, 

And beautify each ſhell. 


Ah! fair one, moderate thy flight, 
I will no more in vain purſue, 
But take my leave for a long night; 
Adieu! lov'd maid, adieu! 
With chat, he took a running leap, ' 
He took a lover's leap indeed, 
And — into the ſounding deep, 
Where hungry ũſhes feed. 
The melancholy hern ſtalks by; 8 
_ Around the fqualling ſea-gulls yell; 
Aloft the croaking ravens fly, 
And toll his funeral bell. 
The waters roll above his head, 
The billows toſs it o'er and o'er; 
His ivory bones he ſcattered, 
And whiten all the ſhore. 


© r2. Song. Jemmy Daun SHENS TONE. 


C liften to my mournful tale, 

Le tender hearts, an lovers dear; 

Nor will you ſcorn to a heave a ſigh, 
Nor will you bluſh to ſhed a tear. 


And thou, dear Kitty, peerleſs maid, 
Do thou a penſive ear incline ; 
For thou canſt weep at every woe, 
And pity every plaint, but mine. 
Young Dawſon was a gallant youth, 
A brighter never trod the plain; 
And well he lor'd one charming maid, 
And dearly was he lov'd again. 
One tender maid ſhe lov d him dear, 
Of gentle blood the damſel came : 
And faulileſs was her beautcous form, 
And ſpatleſs was her virgin fame. 
But curſe on 's hateful firife, 
That led HR — youth aſtray ! 
The day the rebel clans appear'd, 
O had he never ſeen that day! 
Their colours and their ſaſh he wore, 
And in that fatal dreſs was found; 
And now he muſt that death cndure 


Which gives the brave the keeneſt wound. 


How pale was then his true-love's cheek, 
When Jemmy's ſentence reach'd her car ! 
For never yet did Alpine ſnows | 


| So pale, or yrt ſo chill, appear. 


With faltering voice ſhe weeping aid : 
O Dawſon, monarch of my heart, 

Think not thy death ſhall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 


Vet might ſweet mercy find a place, 
And briog relief to Jemmy's woes, 
O George, without a pray'r for thee 
My orifons ſhould never cloſe. 
The gracious prince that gave him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame; 
And every tender babe I bore 
Should learn to liſp the giver's name. 


But tho', dear youth, thou ſhouleſt be dragg'd 


To yonder ignominious tree ; 


Thou ſhalt not want a faithful friend 


To ſhare thy bitter fate with thee. 


O then her mourning coach was call'd, 
The ſledge mov'd flowly on before; 

Though borne in her triumphal car, 
She had not lov'd her favourite more, 


She follow'd him, prepar'd to view 


The terrible beheſts of law; 
And the laſt ſcene of Jemmy's woes 
With calm and ſteadfaſt eye ſhe faw. 


Diſtorted was that blooming face, 
Which ſhe had fondly lo d fo long; 
And ftifled was that tuneful breath, 
Which in her praiſe had ſweetly ſung; 


And ſever'd was that beanteous neck, | 
Round which her arms had fondly clos'd ; 

And mangled was that beauteous breaſt, 
On which her loye-fick head repos d; 


And raviſh'd was that conftant heart, 
She did to every heart prefer; 
For, though it could its king forget, 


| "Twas true and loyal fill to her. 


Amid thoſe unrelenting flames 

She bore this conſtant heart to ſee; 
But when 'twas moulder'd into duft, 
Now, now, ſhe cried, I follow thee, | 


My death, my death, alone can fhew 
The pure and laſting love I bore : 

Accept, O Heaven ! of woes like ours, 
And let us, let us weep no more. 


The diſmal ſcene was o'er and paſt, 
The lover's mournful hearſe retir d; 


The maid drew back her languid head, 


| And, fighing forth his name, expir d. 


. Though juſtice ever muſt prevail, 


The tear my Kitty ſheds is due; 
For ſeldom ſhall ſhe hear a tale 


So ſad, ſo tender, and ſo true. 


Book IV, 


Captain James Dawſon, the amiable and unfortunate ſubject of theſe beautiful ftanzas, was one of the 
eight officers, belonging to the Mancheſter Regiment of volugtcers, in the ſervice of the Young Chevalier, who 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered, on Kennington-common, in 1746: and this ballad, written about the 
time, is founded on a remarkable circumſtance which actually happened at his executions Juſt before his 
dcath he wrote a ſong on his own misfortunes; which is ſuppoſed to be (till extant. hes , | 


| Book IV. 
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$ 13. Song. A Morning Piece: or, a Hymn for 


the Hay-makers. SMART. 


B chaunticleer his matins had begun, 
And broke the ſilence of the night; 
And thrice he call'd aloud the tardy ſun, 
And thrice he hail'd the dawn's ambiguous light; 
Back to their graves the fear-begotten phantoms 
run. 


Strong Labour got up with his pipe in his mouth, 
And ſtoutly ftrade over the . | | 
He lent new perfume to the breath of the ſouth ; 
On his back hung his wallet and flail. 
Behind him came. Health from her cottage of 
thatch, | 
Where never phyſician had lifted the latch, 


| Firſt of the village Colin was awake, 


And thus he ſung, reclining on his rake : 
Now the rural Graces three 
Dance beneath yon maple-trce; 
Firſt the veſtal Virtue, known 
By her adamantine zone; 
Next to her, in roſy pride, 
Sweet Society, the bride; 
Laſt Honeſty, full feemly dreft 
In her cleanly homeſpun veſt. 


The abbey-bells, in wak'ning rounds, 
The warning peal have given 
And pious Gratitude reſounds 
Her morning, hymn to Heaven. : 
All nature wakes ; the birds unlock their throats, 
And mock the ſhepherd's ruſtic notes. | 
All alive o'er the lawn, | 
Full glad of the dawn, 
The little lambł ins play; 
Sylvia and Sol ariſe, and all is day. 


Come, my mates, let us work, 
And all hands to the fork, 
While the ſun ſhines, our haycocks to make; 
So fine is the day, . 
And ſo fragrant the hay, 


That the meadow 's as blithe as the wake. 


Our voices let's raiſe 
In Phoebus's praiſe: 
Inſpir'd by fo glorious a theme, 
Our muſical words : 
Shall be join'd by the birds, 
And we'll dance to the rune of the ſtream. 


— ooo 


$ 14. Song. Sir Joux SUCKLING» 


WHY ſo pale and wan, fond lover? 

Pr'ythee why ſo pale? 

Will, when looking well can 't move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

 Pr'ythee why fo pale 


Why ſo dull and mute, young finner ? 
Pry'thee why ſo mute? e 
Will, when ſpeaking well can t win ber, 
Saying nothing do 't ? 
Pi'yuice why ſo mute? 


4 


| 


4 


| Then 1 
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uit, quit, far ſhame ! this will not move, 


his cannot take her; : 


If of herſelf ſhe will not love, 


Nothing can make her; 
The devil take her. 


$ 15. Song. Humphrey Gubbin's Curb. 

A Courting I went to my love, 
Who is ſweeter than roſes in May; 

And when I came to her, b 2 

The devil a word could d ay. 
I walk'd with her into the garden, 

There fully intending to woo her; 
But may I be ne'er worth a farthing, 

If of love I ſaid any thing to her. 


I claſp'd her hand cloſe to my breaft, | 
While. my heart was as light as a feather; 


{ Yet nothing I ſaid, I proteſt, 


But Madam, *tis very fine weather. 
To an arbonr I did her attend, 
by her ; 


She ak'd me to come and fit 
[ crept to the furthermoſt end, 
For I was afraid to come nigh her. 


Laſſed her which way was the wind, 


For I thought in ſome talk we muſt enter: 
Why, Sir, (the anſwer'd, and grinn'd), | 
Have you juſt ſent your wits for a venture? 
ollow'd her into the houſe, a 
There I vow'd I my paſſion would try; 
But there I was ſtill as a mouſe ; 
O what a dull booby was Il 


$ "2x; Song. The Deſpairing Lover. Walt, 
Der RAC TED with care, 
| For Phillis the fair; 


Since nothing could move her, 

Poor Damon, her lover, 

Reſolves in deſpair _ 

No longer to age , 

Nor bear ſo much anguiſh ; 

But, mad with his love, 

To a precipice goes; 

Where a leap from above 

Would ſoon finiſh his woes. 

When ia rage he came there, 

Beholding how ſteep 

The fides did ar, 

And the — — dec p; 
His torments projecting, 

And ſadly refſecting 

That a lover forfaken 

A new love may get; 


But a neck, when once broken, 
Can never be ſet: | 


And that he could die 
— Whenever he would; 
But that he could live 
But as long as he could: 
How grievous ſoever 
The torment might grow, 
He ſcorn'd to endeavour. 
To finiſh it ſg, 
But 


hs 
But bold, unconcern'd, 
Ar thoughts of the pain, 
He calraly return'd 

To his cottage again. 


$ 17. Song. | 
A Cobler there was, and he lit'd in a fall, 
Ez Which ſer7'd him for parlour, for kitchen, 
and hall, Fo 
No coin in his pocket, no care in his pate, 
No ambition had he, nor duns at his gate. 
; Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
Contented he work'd, and he thought himſelf 
happy J ſnappy: 
If at night he could purchaſe a jug of brown 
How he 'd laugh then, and whiſtle, and fing too, 
moſt ſweet ! | 
Saying. Juſtto a hair I have made both ends meet! 
Derry down, down, &c. 


But love, the diſturber of high and of low, 
'That ſhoots at the peaſant as well as the beau ; 
He ſhot the poor cobler quite thorough the heart ; 
I wiſh he had hit ſome more ignoble part. 
Derry down, down, &c. 


It was from a cellar this archer did play, 

Where a buxom young damſel continually lay; 

Her eyes ſhone fo bright when ſhe roſe every day, 

That the ſhot the poor cobler quite over the way. 
Derry down, down, &c. | 


He ſung her love-ſongs as he fat at his work, 
But ſhe was as hard as a Jew or a Turk : 
Whenever he ſpake ſhe would flounce and would 


Which put the poor cobler quite into deſpair. 
: Derry down, down, &c. 9 8 
He took up his awl that he had in the world, 
And to make away with himſelf was reſolv'd; 
He pierc'd through his body inſtead of the ſole, 
So the cobler he died, and the bell it did toll. 
Derry down, down, &c. 
And now, in good will, I adviſe, as a friend, 
All coblers, take warning by this cobler's end : 
Keep your hearts out of love, for we find by 
what 's | 
That love brings us all to an end at the laſt. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


8 13. Song. Moore. 
| WHEN Damon languiſh'd at my feet, 
And I believ'd him true, 
The moments of delight how ſweet ! 
But ah! how ſwift they flew ! 
The ſunny hill, the flow'ry vale, 
The garden, and the grove, 
Have d to his ardent tale, 
And vows of endleſs love. 
The conqueſt gain'd, he left his prize 
He ef her 4 complain ; 3 
T ta joy with weeping eyes, 
And meaſure time by pain. 
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But Heaven will take the mourner's part, | 
In pity to deſpair ; | 1 
And the laſt ſigh that rends the heart 
Shall waft the ſpirit there. 


Pry — F 


$ 19. Song. The Laſs of the Hill. 


Miſs MARV Joxzs. 


N the brow of a hill a young fhepherdeſ; 
dwelt, Wee 
Who no pangs of ambition or love had e'er felt; 
For a few ſober maxims ſtill ran in her head, 
That twas better to carn ere ſhe ate her brown 
breadz | 
That to riſe with thelark was conducive to health, 
And, to folks in a cottage, contentment was wealth, 
Now young Roger, who liv'd in the valley below, 
Who at church and at market was reckon d a beau, 
Had many times tried o'cr her heart to prevail, 
And would reſt on his pitchfork to tell ber his tale: 
With nis winning behaviour he melted her heart; 
Bur, quite artleſs herſelf, ſhe ſuſpected no art. 


He had ſigh'd, and proteſted, had kneel'd, and 
implor d. | 

And could lye with the grandeur and air of a lord: 

Then her eyes he commended in language wel! 
dreſs'd, 7 [ breaſt ; 

And enlarg'd on the torments that troubled his 

Till his ſighs and his tears had fo wrought on her 
mind, 

That in downright compaſſion to love ſhe inclin'd. 


But as ſoon as he d mclted the ice of her breaſt, 
All the flames of his love in a moment decrcas'd; 
And at noon he goes flaunting all over the vale, 

Where he boaſts of his conqueſt to Suſan and Nell: 
Tho' he ſees her but ſeldom, he 's always in haſte, 
And if ever he mentions her, makes her his jeſt. 


| All the day ſhe goes fighing, and hanging her head, 


And her thoughts are ſo peſter'd, 
her bread ; 0 
The whole village eries ſhame, when a- milk ing ſhe 


e ſcarce carns 


goes, 

That fo little affection is ſhewn to the cows: 
But ſhe heeds not their raĩ ing, een let them rail on, 
And a fig for the cows now her ſweethcart is gone. 
Now beware, ye young virgins of Britain's gay iſle, 
How ye yicld up a heart toa look or a ſmile: 
For Cupid is artful, and virgins are frail, 

And you 'll find a falſe Roger in every vale, 
Who to _ you, and tempt you, will try all bis 
"ul; | | 
But remember The laſs on the brow of the hill. 


pr I OS ——_—_— 


$ 209. Song. Bax TON Booth, Fj. 
WEET are the charms of her I love, 
More fragrant than the damaſk roſe, 
Soft as the down of turtle dove, 
Gentle as air when Zephyr blows, 
Refreſhing as Ueſcending rains 


| 5 ſun- burnt elimes and thirſty plains, 


ru? 
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True as the needle to the pole, 
Or as the dial to the ſun; 


Conſtant as gliding waters roll, 


Whoſe ſwelling tides obey the moon; 
From every other charmer free, 


My life and love ſhall follow thee. 


The lamb the flowery thyme devours, 


The dam the tender kid purſues 


Sweet Philomel, in ſhady bow'rs 


Of verdant ſpring, her note renews 
All follow what they moſt admire, 
As I purſue my foul's defire. 


Nature muſt change her beauteous face, 
And vary as the ſeaſons riſe; 

As winter to the ſpring gives place, 

Summer th' approach of autumn flies: 

No change on love the ſeaſons bring, 

Love only knows perpetual ſpring. 


Devonring time, with ſtealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow ; 
And marble tow'rs, and gates of braſs, 
In his rude march he levels low : 

But time, deſtroying far and wide, 
Love from the ful can ne'er divide. 


Death only with his cruel dart 


The gentle godhead can remove; 
And drive him from the bleeding heart, 
To mingle with the bleſs'd above; 
Where, known to all his kindred train, 

He finds a laſting reſt from pain. 


Love, and his ſiſter fair, the ſoul, 


Twin- born, from heaven together came: 


Love will the univerſe controul, 

When dying ſeaſons loſe their name 
Divine abodes ſhall own his pow'r, 
When time and death ſhall be no more. 


§ 21. Song. PARNELL. 
M* days have been ſo wondrous free, 
The little birds that fly 
With careleſs caſe from tree to tree 
Were but as bieſs'd as I. 


Aſk gliding waters, if a tear 

Of mine increas'd their ſtream ? 
Or aſk the flying gales, if c'er 

I lent a figh to them? 


But now my former days retire, 
And I'm by beauty caught; 

The tender chains of ſweet defire - 
Are fix'd upon my thought. 

An eager hope within my breaſt 
Does every doubt controul 

And lovely Nancy ſtands confeſt 
The fav'rite of my ſoul. 

Ye nightingales, ye twiſting pines, 
Ye ſwains that haunt the grove, 

Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds, 
Ye cloſe retreats of love! 
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With all of nature, all of art, 
Aſſiſt the dear deſign; , 
O teach a young unpractisꝰd heart 
To make her ever mine. 


The very thought of change I hate 
As much as of deſpair ; 
Nor ever covet to be great, 8 


Unleſs it be for her. 


'Tis true, the paſſion in my mind 
Is mix'd with ſoft diſtreſs: 
Vet, while the fair I love is kind, 


I cannot wiſh it leſs. 

$ 22, Song. May Eve; or, Kate of Aberdeen. 
; CUNNILINGHAM. 

1 HE filver moon's enamour'd beam 

Steals ſoftly thro* the night; 

To wenton with the winding ſtream, 

And kiſs reflected light. 

To beds of ſtate go, —— ſleep, 

('Tis where you've ſeldom been) 

May's vigil while the ſhepherds keep 

Wich Kate of Aberdeen. 


Upon the green the virgins wait, 
In roſy chaplets gay, | 

Till morn — — her golden gate, 
And give the promis d May. 

Methinks I hear the maids declare 
The promis'd May, when ſeen, 

Not half ſo fragrant, half ſo fair, 
As Kate of Aberdeen. 


Strike up the tabor's boldeſt notes, 
We ll rouſe the nodding grove ; 
The neſted birds ſhall raiſe their throats, 
And hail the maid I love. 
And ſee—the matin lark miſtakes, 
He quits the tufted green: A 
Fond bird ! ”tis not the morning breaks, 
Tis Kate of Aberdeen. | | 


— 


Now lightſome o'er the level mead, 


Where midnight Fairies rove, 


Like them the jocund dance we Il lead, 


Or tune the reed to love. 

For ſec, the roſy May draws nigh; 
She claims a virgin Queen; 
And hark, the happy ſhepherds cry, 

Tis Kate of Aberdeen! 


$ 23. Song. Sally in our Alley. CAREY. 


| Of all the girls that are fo ſmart, 


There 's none like pretty Sally : 

She is the darling of my heart, | 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 

There 's ne'er a lady in the land, 
That's half ſo ſweet as Sally: 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives 1n our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage ners, 
And thro' the ſtreets does cry em: 


Her mother ſhe ſells laces long, 


To ſuch as chooſe to buy em: 


$80 ELEGANT 


Bur ſure ſuch folks cou'd ne'er beget | 
So ſweet a girl as Sally: 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


When fhe is by I leave my work, 
I love her ſo ſincerely; 

My maſter comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me moſt ſeverely : 

Bur let him his belly full, 
I'll bear it all for Sally: X 

She is the darling of my heart, 
Aud ſhe lives m our alley, 


Of all the days that's in the week, 
1 dearly love but one day: 
Aud that s the day that comes betwixt 
A Sa and Monday ; | 
For then I m dreft, all in my beſt, 
To walk abroad with Sally : | 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And the lives in our alley. 
My maſter carries me to church, 
And often am I blamed 
Becauſe I leave him in the lurch, 
As ſoon as text is named: 
leave the church in ſermon time, 
And ſlink away to Sally: 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And the lives in our alley. | 
When Chriſtmas comes about again, 
Oh ! then I ſhall have money; 
F' hoard it up, and box and all 
I'll give it to my honey. 
And would it were ten thoufand pound, 
I'd give it all to Sally: BY 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And the lives in our alley. 
My maſter and the neighbours all. 
Make of me and Sally; 
And but for her, I d better be 
A flave, and row a galley. 
But when my ſe ven long years are out, 
O then I 'it marry Sally : | 
© then we Il wed, and then we ll bed, 
But not in-our alley. 


$ 24- Song, The true Tar. By the ſame. 
KNAVE 's a knave 
Tho” ne er ſo brave, 
hy = 000mg 
at * 86 great 
diy late, 
And thinks. himſelf divine: 
| His ill-got wealth 
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For vice will blaſt, 
Burt virtue laſt 
While truth and time endure. 
Blow high, blow low, 
Frown — e 
He ſcorns to tack about; 
But to his truſt 


| Is triftly juſt, 


And nobly ſtems it out. 


— San. A... A 


$ 25. Song. JokxNsox. 
Nen the ſoft ſighs of vernal gales, 


The fragrance of the flowery vales, 
The murmurs of the cryſtal rill, | 


The vocal grove, the verdant hill; 


Not all their charms, though all unite, 
Can touch my boſom with delight. 


Not all the gems on India's ſhore, 
Not all Peru's unbounded ftore ; 


| {Nor all the pow 'r, nor all the fame, 


That herocs, kings, or poets claim ; 


Nor knowledge, which the learn'd approve, 
To form one with my foul can move. 


Vet nature's charms allure my eyes, 
And knowledge, wealth, and fame I prise; 


Fame, wealth, and knowledge I obtain, 


Nor ſeek I nature's charms in vain ; 
In lovely Stella all combine, 
And, lovely Stella] thou art mine. 


* — 


$ 26. Delia. A Paſoral. Cx NIX C HAR1. 


2 THE gentle ſwan, with graceful pride, 


Her gloſſy plumage laves, 


And, ſailing down the filver tide, 


Divides the whiſpering waves : 

The filver tide, that ing flows, 

Sweet to the bird muſt be CE 

But not ſo ſweet, blithe Cupid knows, 

As Delia is to me. me 

A parent-bird, in plaintive mood, 
On yonder fruit- tree ſung, 

And ſtill the pendant neſt ſhe view d 
That held her callow young: 

Dear to the mother's fluttering heart 
The genial brood muſt be; 

But not ſo dear (the thouſandth part) 
As Delia is to me. | 


The roſes that my brow ſurround 
Were natives of the dale; 
Scarce pluck d, and in a garland bound, 
Before their ſweets grew pale 
My vital bloom would thus be frozc, 
If lucklefs torn from thee ; 
For what the root is to the roſe, 
My Delia is to me, 
Two doves I found, like new-fall'n ſnow, 
So white the beauteous pair; 
The birds on Delia I I beſtow, 


| They re like her boſom fair! 


When, 


* 
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When, in their chaſte connubial love, 
My ſecret wiſh ſhe*ll ſee ; 

Such mutual bliſs as turtles prove, 
May Delia ſhare with me. 


$ 27. Song.  AKENSIDE, 


| TME ſhape alone let others prize, 


The features of the fair; 
I look for ſpirit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air. 


A damaſk cheek, and iv'ry arm, 
Shall ne'er my wiſhes win: 

Give me an animated form, 
That ſpeaks a mind within: 


A face where awful honour ſhines, 
Where ſenſe and ſweetneſs move, 
And angel innocence refines 
The tenderneſs of love. 


Theſe are the ſoul of beuuty's frame, 
Without whoſe vital aid 

Unüniſh'd all her features ſeem, 
And all her roſes dead. 


But, ah ! where both their charms unite, 
How perfect is the view, 

With ev'ry image of delight, 
With graces ever new! 


Of pow'r to charm the greateſt woe, 
The wildeſt rage controul ; 
Diffuſing mildneſs o'er the brow, 
And yapture through the ſoul. 
Their pow'r but faintly to expreſs 
All language muſt deſpair; 
But go, behold Arpaſia's face, 
And read it perfect there. 


§ 23, Song. On Young Olinda. 


WHEN innocence and beauty meet, 
To add ro lovely female grace, 
Ah, how beyond expreflion {ſweet 
Is every feature of the face | 


By virtue ripen'd from the bud, 

- The flow'r angelic odours breeds ; 

The fragrant charm of being good 
Makes gaudy vice to ſmell like weeds. 


O ſacred Virtue ! tune my voice 


With thy inſpiring harmony ; 
Then I ſhall fing of rapt'rous joys, 

Which fill my foul with love of thee, 
To laſting brightneſs be refin'd, 

When this vain ſhadow flies away ; 
Th' eternal beauties of the mind 


Will laſt when all things elſe decay. 


* 


$ 29. Song. From the Lapland Tongue. STEEL. 


Tou riſing ſun, whoſe gladſome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 
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Diſpel the miſt, and clear the ſkies, 

Ard bring my Orra to my eyes. 

O were I ſure my dear to view, 

[ 'd climb that pine-tree's topmoſt bough 
Aloft in air that quiv'ring plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze. 


My Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 


What wood conceals my fleeping maid ? 
Faſt by the roots enrag'd I 'd tear 
The trees that hide my promis'd fair. 


O could I ride on clouds and ſkies, 
Or on the raven's pinions riſe ! 
Ye ftorks, ye ſwans, a moment ſtay, 
And waft a lover on his way ! 


My bliſs too long my bride denies; 
Apace the waſting ſummer flies: 

Nor vet the wintry blaſts I fear, 

Not ſtorms or night ſhall Keep me here. 
What may for ſtrength with ſteel compare? 
O, Love has fetters ſtronger far : 

By bolts of ſteel are limbs confin'd, 

But cruel Love enchains the mind. 

No longer then perplex thy breaſt ; 

When thoughts torment, the firſt are beſt ; 
'Tis mad to go, 'tis death to ſtay : 


| Away to Orra, haſte away! 


$ 30. Song. The Midſummer Wiſh. CROxAII ; 


WW Arr me, ſome ſoft and cooling breeze, 
To Windſor's ſhady kind retreat; 
Where ſylvan ſcenes, wide ſpreading trees, 
Repel the dog-ſtar's raging heat: 


Where tufted graſs, and moſſy beds, 


Afford a rural calm repoſe ; | 
Where woodbines hang their dewy heads, 
And fragrant ſweets around diſcloſe, 


Old oozy Thames, that flows faſt by, 
Along the E valley plays; 


His glfly ſurface cheers the eye, 


And through the flow'ry meadow ſtrays, 


His fertile banks with herbage green, 
His vales with golden plenty ſwell ; 
Where*er his purer ſtreams are ſeen, 


The gods of health and pleaſure dwell. 
Let me thy clear, thy yielding wave 
With naked arm once more divide; 
In thee my glowing boſom lave, 
And ſtem thy gently rolling tide. 
Lay me, with damaſk roſes crown'd, 
Bencath ſome ofier's duſky ſhade; 
Where water-lilies deck the ground, 
Where bubbling ſprings refreſh the'glade, 


, 1 


§ 31. Song. Miſs WHATELEY. - 
OME, dear Paſtora, come away 
> And hail the chceyful ſpring ; 
5 "RS: 5 Now 
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Around us far the ruſny moors are ſpread; 


Now fragrant bloſſoms crown the May, ; 
And woods with love-nores ring: Soon will the ſun withdraw his cheerful ray; 4 
Now Phcebus to the weſt deſcends, Darkling and tir'd we ſhall the marſhes tread, 1 
And ſheds a fainter y; Do lay unſung to cheat the tedious way, ( 
1 8 8 - , . 
* 1 N 84 pony ends, The wat' ry length of theſe unJoyous moors 7 
e bleſs the cloſing day. Does all the flow'ry meadows' pride excel; L 
In yonder artlefs maple bow'r, Through theſe I fly to her my ſoul adores ; J 
With blooming woodbines rwin'd, Ye flow'ry meadows, empty. pride, farewcl ! 7] 
ay x NT 2 ee. f , Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 
Or 8 as i 3 © £2 . | My breaft is tortur'd with impatient fitcs; : 
Th POR 3 r r 1 8 LS Fly, my ſ rein- deer, fly ſwifter than the wind, - 
e has ahh e n Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce deli: es. 
O deign, fair nymph, to hear the vows FRE i ill e AIRS 
My faithful heart has made. 5 Our pleafing toil will then be ſoon 0 erpaid, ] 
Within this b ſoft a And thou, in wonder loft, ſhalt view my fair, 
N 28 _ i _ 4 decent, Adnire each feature of the lovely-maid, 1 
Pen 7 GET. > | | Her artlefs cha: ms, her bloom, her ſprightly air. [ 
But truth, ſcarce known among the great, | 1 
Deer ex'ry thought prefides : | 5 
On pride's falſe glare I look with {co | | : 
— raw; | „ WM 4 
waaak «i 1 , | Ear! of MIDDLESEX ® + 1 
Be mine the pleaſures which adorn | 1 : 
Thi 8 = HEN here, Lucinda, firſt we came, 4; 
his ever-peaceful plain. ; | n 
72 "4 | Where Arno rolls his filver ſtream, T 
Come _ my fair, and with thy love | How blithe the nymphs, the ſwains how gay! A 
Each 1 ing care 3 5 Content inſpir d each rural lay. Is 
Thy pre ee, The birds in livelier concert ſung, T 
T And 8 joy 3 * The grapes in thicker cluſters hung; PT 
oY ades, 4 K groe faint, All look'd as joy could never fail 80 
heir trannent bioom 15 van; Among the ſweets of Arno's vale. 7 
But lafting truth and virtue paint bs | 0 
| 2 Put fince the good Palemon died, 5 
Paſtora of the plain. er l . ge. 3 T 
b i he chief of ſhepherds, and their pride, 7 
Kh Now Arno's ſons muſt all give place a 
8 8 * Jo northern men, an iron race. T 
OME, dear Amanda, quit the town, The rafte of pleaſure now is o'er; 
And to the rural hamlets fly; Thy notes, Lucinda, pleaſe no more; Br 
Behold, the wintry ſtorms are gone, Tune mules droop, the Goths prevail! | H: 
A gentle radiance glads the tky. Adicu, the fweers of Arno's vale! 1 
The birds awake, the flow'rs appear, | | s of 
Earth ſpreads a verdent couch for thee | 
Tis joy and muſic all we hear! '& 25. Song. The paſſionate Shepkerd'to bis Love. 
*T is love and beauty all we ice ! A 1 MarLtow. 


Come, let us mark the gradual ſpring, 

How pcep the buds, * bloſſom blows, 
Till Philomel begins to ſing, 

And perfect May to ſpread the rofe. 
Let us — the ſhort delight, 

And wiſely crop the blooming day; 

For foon, too ſoon, it will be night: 

Ariſe, my love, and come away. 


8 33. Song. From the Lapland Tunmne. 


OME live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleafures prove 
That valleys, groves, or hills and fields, 
| And all the ficepy mountain yiclds. 
And we will fit upon the rocks, 
| Seeing the ſhepherds feed their flocks, 
By ſhallow rivers to whoſe falls 
; Melodious birds fing madrigals. 

And I will make ther beds of roſes, 
And a thouſand fragrant poſes, 


| | STEEL. A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
H ASTE, my rein-deer, and let us nimbly go | Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle: 
= Our amorous journey through this dreary A gown made of the fineſt wool, 


waſte ; 


| Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 


Haſte, my rein-deer ! ſtill, ſtill thou art too flow; | Fair lined flippers for the cold, 
Impetuous love demands the lightning's haſte. | With buckles of the pureſt gold: 


Charles Sackville, afterwards Duke of Dorſet. It was written at Florence in 1737, on the death o. 
John Gaſton, the laſt Duke of Tuſcany of the houſe ol Medici; and addreſſed to ſiguora Muſcovita, a linger, 


a favourite of the author's, | 


ir. 


DUE. 


ath o 
lingers 
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A belt of firaw, and ivy buds, | 


With coral claſps, and amber ftuds : 


And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come, live with me, and be my love. 


The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and fing 
For my delight each May morning: 

If theſe delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


5 36. Sang. Tho Nympbh's Reply th the Shepherd. 22 


Sir W. RALEIGH. 
J* all the world and love were young, 
And truth in ev'ry ſhepherd's tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 


And Philomet becometh dumb; 


The reſt complain of cares to come, 
The flow'rs do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reck'ning yields 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's fall. 


Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 


Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poſies, 


Soon break, ſoon wirher, ſoon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. 

Thy belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 

Thy coral claſps, and amber ſtuds, 

All thefe in me no means can move 

To come to thee, and be thy love. 

But could vouth laft, and love ſtill breed, 
Had joy no dare, nor age no need; 

Then theſe delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love, 


— 


Sorg. Summer. 


937. 
Tromas BREREWOOD, . 
V HERE the light cannot pierce, in a grove 
of tall trees, ; : 
With my fair-one as blooming as May, 
Undiſturb'd by all ſound but the ſighs of the 
breeze, 
Let me paſs the hot noon of the day. 


When the ſan, leſs intenſe, to the weſtward in- 
. clines, | 
For the meadows the groves we 'I] forſake, 
And ſee the rays dance, as inverted he ſhines, 
On the face of ſome river or lake: 


Where my faireſt and I, on its verge as we paſs, 
(For tis ſhe that muſt ſtill be my theme) 

Our ſhadows may view on the watery glaſs, 
While the fiſh are at play in the ſtream. 


May the herds ceaſe to low, and the lambkins to 
blear, 
When ſhe ſings me ſome amorous ftrain ; 
All be filent and huſh'd, unleſs Echo repeat 
The kind words and ſweet ſounds back again ! 


{ Let the nightingale warble its notes in our walk, 


Since wedlock's ſoft bondage made Jeſſe my 
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And when we return to our cottage at night, 
Hand in hand as we ſauntering ſtray, 
Let the moon's ſilver beams through the leaves give 
| us light, : ; 
Juſt direct us, and chequer our way. 


As thus gently and flowly we move; 
And let no ſingle thought be expreſs'd in our 
talk, 
But of friendſhip improv'd into love. 
hus enchanted each day with theſe rural de- 
lights, 5 | 
And ſecure from ambition's alarms, 
Soft love and repoſe ſhall divide all our nights, 
And each morning thall rife with new charms 


— Ione 
$ 38. Song. Mook. "a, 
HO bleſs'd has my time been, what joys have 


I known, 


own! : 
30 joyful my heart is, fo eaſy my chain, 
That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain. 
Through walks grown with woodbines as often 
we ſtray, 1 
Around us our boys and girls frolic and pley: 
How pleaſing their ſport is, the wanton ones ſee, 
And borrow their looks from my Jeſſe and me. 


To try her ſweet temper, ſometimes am I ſeen 

In revels all day with the nymphs on the green; 

Though painful my abſence, my doubts the be- 
guiles, | 

And meets me at night with compliance and ſmiles, 


W hat thouyh on her cheeks the roſe loſes its hue, - 

Her wit and good-humour bloom all the year 
through : 

Time ſtill, as he flies, adds increaſe to her truth, 

And gires to her mind what he ſteals from her 
youth. 


Ye ſhepherds ſo gay, who make love to enſnare, 

And cheat with falſe vows the too- credulous fair; - 
In ſearch of true pleaſure how vainly you roam | = 
To hold it for life, you muſt find it at home. 


§ 39+ Song. FiTZGERALD. 


HE charms which blooming beauty ſhews 
From faces heavenly fair, 
We to the lily and the roſe, 
With ſemblance apt, compare. 


With ſemblance apt; for, ah 1 how ſoon, 
How ſoon they all decay! 
The lily droops, the roſe is gone, 
And beauty fades away. | 
But when bright virtue ſhines confeſt, 
Wich ſweet diſcretion join'd ; 
When mildneſs calms the peaceful breaſt, 
And-wildom guides the mind: 
When 
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{ 
| 
| 


Still, like the paſhon they create, 


Will appear as ſhort as one. 
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When charms like theſe, dear maid, conſpire 
Thy perſon to approve, | 
They kindle generous chaſte deſire, 
And everlaſting love, 


ond the reach of time or fate 
Theſe graces ſhall endure ; 


Eternal, conſtant, pure. NE 


ht 


8 40. Jong. 
Us V, curious, thirſty fly, | 
Drink with me, and drink as I; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Could thou fip and fip it up. 
Make the moſt of life you may, 
Life is ſhort, and wears away. 


Both alike are mine and thine, 

Haſtening quick to their decline: 

'Thine s a ſummer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threeſcore ; 
Threeſcore ſummers, when they 're gone, 


— 


| § 41. Song. 


H Neptune, when firſt he took charge of che 

| ſea . 

Been as with, or at leaſt been as merry, as we, 

He d have thought better on t, and inftcad of his 
NS 

Would have fill'd the vaſt ocean with generous 
wine, : 


What trafficking then would have been on the 


main 
For the ſake of good liquor, as well as for gain! 
No fear then of tempeſt, or danger of haking ; 
The fiſhes ne er drown that are always a-drink- 
ii. | 
The hot thirſty fun then would drive with more 
| haſte, 
secure in the evening of ſuch a repaſt; 
And when he d got tiply would have taken bis 


| nap 

With double the pleaſure in Thetis's lap. 

By the force of his rays, and thus heated with 
wine, | | 

Conſider how gloriouſly Phcetbus would ſhine ; 

What vaſt exhalations he 'd draw up on high, 

To relieve the poor carth as it wanted ſupply. 


How happy us mortals, when bleſs'd with ſuch 
rain 

To fill all our veſſels, and fill them again ! 

Nay even the beggar, that has ne er a diſh, 

Might jump into the river, and drink like a fiſh. 

What mirth and contentment on ev'ry one's 
brow, 

Hob as as a prince dancing after the plough ! 

The birds in the air, as they To on the wing, 


The ſtars, who I think don't to drinking m- 


Clive, i; 
Would friſk and rejoice at the fume of the wine 
And, merrily twinkling, would ſoon let us know 


That they were as happy as mortals below. 


Had this been the caſe, then what had we enjoy'd, 


Our ſpirits fill riſing, our fancy ne'er cloy'd ! 


A pox then on Neptune, when 't was in his 
„ 
To ſlip, like a fool, ſuch a fortunate hour! 


9 42. Song. | SHENSTONE, 
AIEU, ye jovial youths, who join 

To plunge old Care in floods of wine 
And, as your dazzled eye-balls roll, 


Diſcern him ſtruggling in the bowl! 


Not yet is hope fo wholly flown, 
Not yet is thought fo tedious grown, 
But limpid ftream and ſhady tree 
Retain as yet ſome ſweets for me. 


And ſce, through yonder filent grove, 
See vonder docs my Daphne rove : 
With pride her footſteps I purſue, 
And bid your frantic joys adieu. 

The fole confufion I admire, 

Is that my Daphne's eyes inſpire : 

[ ſcorn the madneſs you approve, 
And value reaſon next to love. 


$ 43. Song. 
M* mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all carthly bliſs, 
That God or nature hath aflign'd: 
Though much I want that moſt would have, 
Yet ſtill my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my ſtay ; 
I ſeek no more than may ſuffice: 
{ prefs to bear no havghty ſway ; 8 
Look what I lack my mind ſupplies, 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


[ ſce how plenty ſurfeits oft, 

And haſty climbers ſooneſt fall : 
[ ſce that ſuch as fir aloft 

Miſhap doth threaten moſt of all : 
Theſe get with toil, and keep with fear : 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


No princely pomp, nor wealthy fore, 
No force to win a victory, 
No wily wit to falve a fore, 
No ” og to win a lover's eye; 


To none of theſe # — as thrall, 
deſpiſeth all. 


Some have too much, yet ſtill they crave; 
I little have, yet ſeck no more: 
They axe but poor, though much they have; 


For why? my min 


Although they but ſip, would eternally ſing. 


And 1am rich with little lure : 


They 


They 
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They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give; 
They lack, I lend ; they pine, 1 live. 
I laugh not at another's loſs, 
I grudye not at another's gain; 
No worldiy wave my mind can toſs: 
[ brook that is another's bane. 
] fear no foc, nor fawn no friend ; 
I lozth not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health, and perfect caſe : 
My conſcience clear my chief defence: 
1 never ſeek by bribes to pleaſe, 
Nor by deſert to give offence : 
Thus do | live, thus will I die; 
Would all did fo as well as I! 


| 1 take no joy in earthly bliſs ; 


I weigh not Crœſus wealth a ſtraw ;z 
For care, I care not what it is; 

I fear not Fortune's fatal law, 
My mind is fuch as msy not move 
For beauty bright, or force of love. 


T wiſh but what I have at will; 


I wander not to ſeek for more; 


- Tike the plain, I climb no hill; 


In greateſt ſtorms I fit on ſhore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what mult be loft again. 


I kiſs not where I wiſh to kill; 
I feign not love where moſt I hate; 
I break no ſleep to win my will; 
wait not at the mighty's gate; 
I ſcorn no poor, I fear no1ich; 
1 feel no want, nor have too much. 


The court, ne cart, I like ne loath ; 
Extremes are counted worſt of all; 
The golden mean betwixt them both 
Doth-ſureſt fit, and fears no fall; 
This is my choice; for why? 1 find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 
6 44. Song. Counteſs of WIN ELS EA. 
OULD we attain the happieſt ſtate 
T hat 1s. defign'd us here; 


No joy a rapture muſt create, 


No grief beget deſpair : 

No injury fierce anger raiſe, 
No honour tempt to pride: 
No vam defires of empty praiſe 

Muſt in the foul abide : 


No charms of youth or beauty move 
The conſtant ſertled breaſt : 

Who leaves a paſſage free to love, 
Shall let in all the reſt. 


In ſuch a heart ſoft peace will live, 
Where none of theſe abound ; 
The greateſt blefſing Heaven does give, 
Or can on earth be found. 
— — . 
§ 45. Song, BEDINGFIELD. 
O hug yourſelf in perfect eaſe, 


What would you wiſh for more than theſe ? | 


BALUEADS, 


&c. 


A healthy, clean, paternal ſeat, 
Well thaded from the ſummer's heat. 


A little parlour ſtove, to hold 

A conſtant fire from winter's cold, 
Where you may fit and think, and ſing, 
Far off from court, God bleſs the king ! 


Safe from the harpies of the law, 

From party-rage, and great man's paw z 
Have choice few friends of your en taſte ; 
A wife agrecable and chaſte : 

An open, but yet cautious mind, 

Where guilty cares no entrance find ; 

Nor miſer's fears, nor.envy's ſpite, 

Fo break the ſabbath of the night. 


Plain equip ge, and temp'rate meals, 
Few taylors', and no do lors bills; 
Content to take, as Heaven ſhall pleaſe, 
A longer or a ſhorter leaſe, 


& 46. Song. Mrs. PILKINGTON» 


1 ENVY not the proud their wealth, 
T heir equipage and ſtate: 
Give me but innocence and health, 


I aſk not to be great. 


in this ſweet retirement find 
A joy unknown to kings, 
For ſceptres to a virtuous mind 
Seem vain and empty things. 
Great Cincinnatus at his. plough 
With brighter luſtre ſhone, 
Than guilty Cæſar e'er could ſhow, 
Though ſeated on a throne. 


Tumultuous days and reſtleſs nights 
Ambition ever knows, 

A ſtranger to the calm delights 
Of ſtudy and repole. 


Then free from envy, care, and ſtrife, 
Keep me, ye pow'rs divine! 
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| And, pleas'd when ye demand my life, 


May J that life reſign! 


The Character of a happy Life. 
Sir HENRY WOTTON. 
HEN happy is he born and taught, 
c 


That ſerveth not another's will; 


| 8 47. Song. 


| Whoſe armour is his honeſt thought, 


And fimple truth his utmoſt kill ! 


Whoſe paſſions not his maſters are, 
Whoſe foul is ſtill prepar d for death: 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath ! 


Who envies none that chance doth raiſe, 
Nor vice hath ever underſtood ; 

| How deepeſt wounds are given by praiſe, 

Nor rules of ſtate, but rules of good 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
. Whoſe conſcience is his ſtrong retreat: 
| Whole ſtate can neither flatterers feed, 


Nor ruin make oppreſſors great 
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Wbo God doth late and carly pray | 

More of his grace than gifts to lend; ; 
And entertains the harmleſs da 

With a religious book or friend ! 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, 

Of hope to rife, or fear to fall : 
Lord of himſelf, though not ef lands, 

And having nothing, yer hath all. 


$ 48. Song. HiLDEBRAND Jacos, EV. 
1 ENVY not the mighty great, 
Thoſe pow'rful rulers ot the ſtate, 
Who ſettle nations as they pleaſe, 
And govern at th' expence of caſe. 


Far happier the ſhepherd ſwain, 
Who daily drudges on the plain, 5 
And nightly in ſome humble ſhed 
On ruthy pillows lays his head. 


No curſt ambition breaks his reſt, 
No factious wars divide his breaft ; 
His flock, his pipe, and artleſs far, 
Are all his hope, and all his care. 


1 § 40. Song. 
Noe glory I cover, no riches I want, 
Ambition 1s nuthing to me ; 
The one thing I beg of Lind Heaven to grant, 
Ils a mind independent and free. 


With paſſions unruffled, untainted with pride, 
By reaſon my life let me ſquare; 

The wants of my nature are cheaply ſupplicd, 
And the reſt arc but folly and care. 


The bleſſings which Providence freely has lent, 
I'll juftly and gratefully prize; 

Whilſt ſweet meditation, and chcertul content, 
Shall make me both healthful and wiſc. 


In the pleaſures the great man's poſſeſſions diſplay, 
Unenvied I Il challenge my part; 

For ev'ry fair object my eyes can ſurvey 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 

How vainly, through infinite trouble and ſtrife, 
The many their labours employ ! 

Since all that is truly delightful in life 
Is what all, if they pleaſe, may enjoy. 


& 50. Song. Dr. DaRLToOXN *, 
Net on beds of fading flow'rs, : 
Shedding foon their gaudy pride, 

Nor with ſwains in ſyren bow'rs, 
Will true pleafure long reſide. 
On awful virtue's hill ſublime 
Enthroned fits th immortal fair: 
Who wins her height muſt patient climb; 
The ſteps are peril, toil, and cart. ; 
So from the firſt did Jove ordain 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV. 


$ 51. Song. A Moral Thong bt. c 

| Dr. HAW KSWORTH, 

TARO groves ſequeſter'd, dark, and ſtill, 
Low vales, and moſſy cells among, 

In ſilent paths the careleſs r11l 

With languid murmurs fteals along. 

Awhile it plays with circling ſwecp, 

And ling'ring leaves its native plain; 

Then pours impetuous down the ſteep, 

And mingles with the boundleſs main. 

O let my years thus devious glide, 

Through filent ſcenes obſcurely calm ; 

Nor wealth nor ftrife pollute the ride, 

Nor honour's ſanguinary palm. 


When labour tires, and pleafure palls, 
Still let the ſtream untroubled be, 
As down the ſteep of age it falls, 
And mingles with eternity. 


§ 82. Song. 

FROM the court to the cottage convey me away, 
For I 'm weary of grandeur, and what they 
call gay: 

Where pride without meaſure, 

And pomp without pleaſure, 

Make life in a circle of hurry decay. 


Far remote and retir'd from the noiſc of the town, 

LM exchange my brocade for a plain ruſſet gown; 
My friends ſhall be few, | 

But well choſen and true, . 

And tweet recreation our evening ſhall crown, 


With a rural repaſt, a rich banquet for me, 

On a moſſy green turf, ncar ſome ſhady old tree, 
The river's clear brink 
Shall afford me my drink, 

And Temp'rance my friendly phyſician ſhall he. 


Ever calm and ſerene, with contentment till bleſt, 
Not too giddy with joy, or with ſorrow depreſt, 
Jill neither invoke | 

Or repine at death's ſtroke, 
Burt retire from the world as I wonld to my ref, 


ed 


$ 33. Song. Toe Blind Boy. 


SAY what is that thing call'd light, 
Which I muſt ne'er enjoy ? 
What are the bletlings of the light ? 
O tell your poor blind boy 


You talk of wondrous things you ſee, 
You ſay the ſun ſhines bright; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 

My day or night myſelf I make, 
Whene'er f fleep or play ; 

And could I ever keep awake 


Eternal bliſs for tranſient pain. 


* In the Maſque of Comus, —It ſeems to be imitated from a paſſage bs the 17th book of Taſſo'g Jeruſalem, 
+ Written for, and ſe by, the late celebrated Mr. Stanley, organiſt of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 


With meet were always day. 
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* 
With heavy ſighs IT often hear 
You mourn my haplefs woc; 
But ſure witk patience I can bear 
A loſs I ne er can know, 
Then let not what I cannot have 
My chcer of mind deſtroy ; 


: Whilſt thus 1 ſing, I am a King, 


Although a poor blind boy. 


5 64. Song. RonEET Dobs EY. 
H happy a ſtate does the miller poſſeſs, 


Vho would be no greater, nor tears to be leſs ! 


On his mill and himſelf he depends for ſupp ort, 


Which is better than ſervilely cringing at court. 


What tho' he all duſty and whiten'd does go, 
The more he 's bepowder'd, the more like a beau: 
A clown in this drefa may bs honeſter ſar 

Than a courtier who ſtruts in his garter and far. 


Tho' his hands are ſodaud' dthey'renot fit tobe ſeen, | V 
The hands of his betters are not very clean : 

A palm more polite may as dutily deal; 

Gold, in handling, will ſtickto tlic fingers like meal. 


What if, when a pudding for dinner he lacks, 
He cribs without ſcrupie from other men's ſacks; 


Ia this of right noble example he brag, 


Who burrow as freely from other men's bags. 


Or ſhould he endeavour to heap an eſtate, 

In this he would mimic the tools of the fate ; 
Whoſe aim is alone their own coffers to fill, 
As all his concern 's to bring griſt to his mill. 


He eats whenhe's hungry, he drinks w hen he 's dry» 


And down when he *s weary contented does lie; 
Then riles up cheerful to work and to ſing: 
If fo happy a miller, then who'd be a king : ; 


$ 55. Song. The Old 1 Man' s Wiſh. Dr. PoE. 
F I live to grow old, for I find I go down, 
Let this be my fate :—In a country town 


. May [ have a warm houſe, with a ſtone at the gate, 


And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate 
May I governmy paſſion with an abſolute ſway, 
And grow wiſer and better as my ſtrength wears 

away, 
Without govt or ſtone, by a gentle decay ! 


Near a ſhady grove, and a murmuring brook, 
With the ocean at diſtance, whereon I m ay look; 
With a ſpacious plain, without hedge or ſtile, 
And an eaſy pad-nag to ride out a mile. 

May I govern, &c. 
With Horace, and Petrarch, and twoorthree more 
Of the beſt wits that reign'd in the ages before; 
With roaſt mutton, rather than yen fon or teal, 


And clean though coarſe linen at ev'ry meal. 


May 1 govern, &c. 


BALLAD 8, 


Kc. . 


With a courage undaunted may I face my laſt day; 
| And when i am dead may the better ſort ſay, 
in the morning when ſober, in the evening when 
mellow; 
lues gone, andſ has Jleft not behind him his fellow; 
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| Far he govern'd his patſion with an abſolute 


ſway, 

And grew wiſer and better as his ſtrength wore 
away, 

Withcut gout or Gone, by a gentle decay, 


— 


Song. Time's Alteration. 


$ 86. 


W this old cap was new, 


Tis ſince two hundred year, 

No malice then we knew, 

But all things plenty were: 
All friendſhip now decays 

(Believe me this is true), 

Which was not in thoſe days 

When this old cap was new. 
The nobles of our land 

Were much delighted then 
To have at their command 

A crew of luſty men, 


| Whictlr by their coats were known 


Of tawny, red, or blue, 
With creſts on their ſleeves ſhewn, 
When this old cap was new. 


Now pride hath baniſh'd all, 
Unto our land's reproach, 
When he whoſe means is ſmall 
Maintains both horſe and coach; 
inſtead of an hundred men, 
The coach allows but two; 
This was not thought on then, 
When this old cap was new. 


Good hoſpitality | 
Was cheriſh'd then of many; 
Now poor men ſtarve and die, 
And are not help'd by any: 
For charity waxeth cold, 
And love 1s found in few; 
This was not in time of old, 
When this old cap was new. 


Wherever you travell'd then, 
You might mcet on the way 
Brave knights and gentlemen, 
Clad in their country grey, 
That courteous would appear, 
And kindly welcome you : 
No puritaq then were, 
When this old cap was new. 


| Our ladies, in thoſe days, 
| In civil habit, went ; 


With a adn on 8 ſtout TORE Broad-cloth was then worth praiſe, 


liquor, 
And remnants of Latin to welcome the vicar ; 
With Manie Fiaſcone, or Burgundy wine, 
To drink the king's health as oft as I dine. 
May I govern, &c. 


And gave the beſt content: 
French faſhions then were ſcorn'd, 
Fond fangles then none knew, 
Then modeſty women adorn'd, 

When this old cap was new, 


In the entertainment of The Miller of Mansfield. 


1 4 A man 


—_— - |] :SLEGANT- EXTRACTS, 


A man might then behold 
At Chriſtmas, in each hall, 
Good fires to curb the cold, 
And meat for great and ſmall : 
The neighbours were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true, | 5 
The 2 from the gates were not chidde 
When this old cap was new. 
Black jacks to ev'ry man DT. 
Were fill'd with wine and beer, 
No pewter pot, nor can, 
In theſe days did appear: 
Good cheer in a nobleman's houſe 
Was counted a ſcemly ſhow ; 
We wanted no brawn nor fouſe, 
Whea this old cap was new. 


We took not ſuch delight 
In cups of filver fine: 
None under degree of a kniglit 
In plate draak beer or wine: 
Now each mechanical man 
Hath a cupboard of plate for a ſhow, 
Which was a rare thing then 
When this old cap was new. 


Then brib'ry was unborn, 
No ſimony men did uſe ; 
Chriſtians did uſury ſcorn, 
Devis'd among the Jews : 
The lawyers to be fee'd 
At that time hardly knew, 
For man with man agreed, 
When this old cap was new. 
No captain then carous'd, 
Nor ſpent poor ſoldiers pay; 
They were not ſo abus d 6 
As they arc at this day; 
Of ſeven days they make eight, 
To keep them from their due ; 
Poor ſoldiers had their right 
When this old cap was new. 


Which made them forward fill 
To go, although not preſt; 
And going with good will, 
Their fortunes were the beſt. 
Ovr Engliſh then in fight 
Did foreign foes ſubdue, 
And forc'd them all to flight, 
When this old cap was new. 


God ſave our gracious king, 
And ſend him long to live ! 
Lord, miſchicf on them bring, 
That will not their alms give; 
But ſeek to rob the poor 
Of that which is their due: 
This was not in time of yore, 
When this old cap was new. 


$ 57. Song, The Vicar of B ay. 
I =o king Charles's golden davs, 
When loyalty no harm meant, 


Aze ons high-church man I was, 
And ſo I got preferment: 


Book IV. 


To teach my flock I never mi ſs'd, 
Kings are by God appointed, 
And damn'd are thoſe that do reſiſt 
Or touch the Lord's Anointed. 
And this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day; fir— 
That whatſoever king ſhall reign, 
Ill be the vicar of Bray, fir. 
When Royal James cbtain'd the crown, 
And popery came in faſhion, 
The penal laws I hooted down, 
And read the Declaration: 
The church of Rome 1 found would fit 
Full well my conſtitution; 
And had become a Jeſui, 
But for the Revolution, 
And this is law, &c. 


When William was our king declar'd, 
To eaſe the nation's grievange; 
With this new wind about I ficer'd, 
And ſwore to him allegiance :. 
Old principles 1 did revoke, 
Set conſcience at a diſtance ; 
Paſſive obedience was a joke, 
A jeſt was non-refiſtance. - 
And this is law, &c. 
When gracious Anne became our queen, 
The church of England's glory, 
Another face of things was ſeen, 
And I became a tory : 
Occa ſional conformiſts vaſe, 
Jdamn'd their moderation; 
And thought the church in danger was 
By ſuch prevarication. 
And this is law, &c. : 
When George in pudding time came o ex, 
And mod' rate men look d big, fir ; 
I turn'd a cat- in- pan once more, 
And fo became a whig, fir; 
And thus preferment I procur'd 
From our new faith's defender 
And almoſt ev'ry day abjur'd 
The pope and the pretender. 
And this is law, &c. 


Th' illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
And Proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
To theſe I do allegiance ſwear 


While they can keep poſſeſſion: 


For in my fauh and loyalty 
I never more will falter, | 
And George my lawful king ſhall be— 
Until the times do alter. 
And this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, fir— 
That whatſoever king ſhall reign, 
Ill be the vicar of Bray, fir. 


$ 68. Song. The Storm, G. A. STEVENS. 
| CE ASE, rude Boreas, bluft'ring railer ! 
Liſt, ye landſmen, all to we ! 
Meſſmates, hear a brother failor 
Sing the dangers of the ſea 


” 


From 


8. 


on 


Book IV. 


From bounding billows, firſt in motion, 
When the diſtant whirlwinds riſe, 
To the tempeſt-troubled ocean, 
Where the ſcas contend with Kies 


Hark! the boatſwain hoarſely bawling, 

By topfail-ſtheets and haulyards Rand ! 
Down top-gallants quick be havling, 
Down your ſtay-ſails, hand, boys, hand! 
Now it freſhens, fer the braces, 

The top-fail ſheets now let go 
Luff, boys, luff ! don 't make wry faces, 

Up your topſails nimbly clew. 


Now all you on down-beds ſporting, 
Fondly lock'd in beauty 's arms; 
Freſh enjoyments wanton courting, 
Safe from all but love's alarms ; 
Round us roars the tempeſt louder ; 
Think what fear our minds enthrals; 
Harder yet, it yet blows harder, 
Now again the boatſwain calls! 


The top-ſail yards point to the wind, boys, 
See all clear to reef each courſe ; 
Let the fore-ſheet go, don 't mind, boys, 
Though the weather ſhould be worſe. 
Fore and aft the ſprit-ſail yard get, 
Reef the mizen, ſee all clear; 
Hands up, each preventure brace ſet, 
Man the fore-yard, cheer, lads, cher ! 


Now the dreadful thunder's roaring, 
Peal on peal qr claſh, 

On our heads fierce rain falls pouring, 
In our eyes blue lightnings flalh. 

One wide water all around us, 
All above us one black ſky; 

Different deaths at once furcound us : 
Hark | what means that dreadful cry? 


The foremaſt 's gone, cries ev ry tongue out, 
O'er the lee, twelve feet 'bove deck; 
A leak beneath the cheſt- tree 's ſprung out, 
Call all hands to clear the wreck. 
Quick the lanyards cut to picces; 
Come, my hearts, be ſtout and bold; 
Plumb the well—the leak increaſes, 
Four fect water in the hold, 


While o'er the ſhip wild waves are beating, - 
We for wives or children mourn ; - 

Alas! from hence there 's no retreating, 
Alas ! to them there 's no return. 


Still the leak is gaining on us ! 


Both chain-pumps are chok'd below : 
Heaven have mercy here upon us 
For only that can fave us now. 


Oer the lee-beam is the land, boys, 


Let the guns o'crboard be thrown ; 

To the pump come ev'ry hand, boys, 
dee ! our mizen-maſt is gone. 

The leak we 've found, it cannot pour faſt, 
Ve 've lighten'd her a foot or more; 

Up, and rig a jury foremaſt, 

dhe rights, ſhe rights, boys, we 're off ſhore. 
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Now once more on joys we re thinking, 
Since kind Heaven has ſav'd our lives; 
Come, the can, boys! let's be drinking 
To our ſweethearts and our wives. 
Fill it vp, about ſhip wheel it, 
Cloſe to our lips a brimmer join: 
Where 's the tempeſt now, who feels it ? 
None—the danger's drown'd in wine. 


| 0 £9. Song. Neptune”s raging Fury; or the Gallant 


Seaman's Sufferings. 


| you gentlemen of England 


That live at home at eaſe, 
Ah, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the ſeas; 
Give car unto the mariners, 
And they will painly ſhew 
[All] the cares, and the fears, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
All you that will be ſeamen, 
Muſt bear a valiant heart, 
For when you come upon the ſeas 
You mult not think to ſtart; 
Nor once to be faint-hearted, 
In hail, rain, blow, or ſnow, 
Nor to think for to ſhrink. 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
The bitter ſtorms and tempelts 
Poor ſeamen do endure, 
Both day and night, with many a fri 
We {1dom reſt ſecure ; F * 
Our ſleep it is diſturbed 
With viſions ſtrange to know, 
And with dreams on the ſtreams, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 
[n claps of roaring thunder, 
Which darkneſs doth enforce, 
Mie often find our ſhip to ſtray 
Beyond our wanted courſe : 
Which cauſeth great diſtractions, 
And ſinks our hearts full low; 
'T'is in vain to complain, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
Sometimes in Neptune's boſom 
Our ſhip is toſt in waves, 
And ev'ry man expeCting 
The ſea to be their graves; 
Then vp aloft ſhe mounteth, 
And down again fo low, 
'Tis with waves, O with waves, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 
Then down again we fall to pray'r, 
With a!l our might and thought, 
When refuge all doth fail us, 
Tis that mult bear us out; 
To God we call for ſuccour, 
For he it is, we know, 
That muſt aid us, and fave us, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
The lawyer and the uſurer, 
That lit in gowns of fur, 
In cloſets warm, can take no harm, 


þ 


Abroad they need not ſtir; 
. 8 | When 


When winter fierce with cold doth 
And beats with hail and ſnow, 
We are ſure to endure, 


When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


pierce, 


We bring home coſtly merchandiſe, 
And jewels of great price, 

To ſerve our Engliſh gallantry 
With many a rare device; 

To pleaſe the Englith gallantry, 
Our pains we freely ſhow, 

For we toil, and we moil, 
When the ftormy winds do blow. 


We ſometimes fail to the Indies, 

To fetch home ſpices rare; 
Sometimes again, to France and Spain, 
For wines beyond compare; 

Whilft gallants are carouſing, 
In taverns on a row, 
Thon we ſweep o'er the deep, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


When tempeſts are blown over, 
And greateſt fears are paſt, - 
In weather fair, and temp'rate air, 
Ve ftraight he down to reſt; 
But when the billows tumble, 

And waves do furious grow, 
Then we rouſe, up we rouſe, 


When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


If enemies oppoſe us, 
When Eagland is at war 

With any foreign nations, 

Vie fear nor wound nor ſcar ; 

Our roaring guns ſhall teach 'tm 

Our valour tor to know, 

Whilft they reel, in the keel, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


We are no cowardly fhrinkers, 
Bur true Engliſhmen bred, 
We Il play our parts, like valiant hearts, 
And never fly for dread ; 
We Il ply our buſineſs nimbly, 
Where'er we come or go, 
Wirth our mates, to the Straits, 
When the ftormy winds do blow; 


Then courage, all brave meriners, 
And never be diſmay d, 

 Whilft we have bold adventurers 
We ne'er ſhall want a trade; 

Our merchants will employ us, 
To fetch them wealth, I know ; 

Then be bold, work for gold, ; 
When the ſtormy wings do blow, 


When we return in ſafety, 
With wages for our pains, 
The tapſter and the vintner 
Will help to ſhare our gains; 
We call for liquor roundly, 
And pay before we go; 
Then well roar on the ſhore, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
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Rook IV, 
: § 60. Song. GOLDSMITH, 
FEE wretch condemn'd with life to part 
| Still, ſcill on hope relies; 
And every pavg that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rite. 


ebe liks ; 1; 
| Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 


Adorns and cheers the way; 
And ftill, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


C 61. Song. GOLDSMITH. | 
Oo MEMORY ! thou fond decciver, 
Still importunate and vain, | 
To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the paſt to pain: 


Thou, like the world, th' oppreſt oppreſſing, 


Thy ſmiles increale the wretch's woe! 
And he who wants each other blefling, 
In thee muſt ever find a foe. 


CO” 


C 62. Song. 
ENTLY touch the warbling lyre, 
Chloe ſeems inclin'd to refit; 
Fill her ſoul with fond deſire, 
Softeſt notes will ſooth her breaſt: 
Plcafing dreams aſſiſt in love: 
Let them all propitious prove. 
On the moſſy bank ſhe lies 
(Nature's verdant velvet bed), 
Beautcous flowers meet her cves, 
Forming pillows for her head; 
Zephyrs — their odours round, 
And indulging whiſpers found. 


§ 63. The ſame parodied. 
ENTLY ſtr and blow the fire, 
Lay the mutton down to roaſt, 


D reſs it quickly, I deſire, 


In the drypping put a toaſt, 
That I hunger may remove; 
Mutton is the meat I love. 
On the dreſſer ſce it he, 
- O! the charming white and red! 
Finer meat ne'er met my eye, 

On the ſweeteſt graſs it fed: 
Let the jack go ſwiftly round, 
Let me have it nicely brown'd. 
On the table ſpread the cloth, 

Let tne knives be ſharp and clean 
Pickles get, and fallad both, 

Let them each be freſh and green: 
With ſmall beer, good ale, and wine, 
O ye gods ! how I ſhall dine! 


§ 64. Song. SHAKSPEARE. 
Urn the green wood tree, 
W ho loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the {ſweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither 
Here ſhall he ſee 


No enemy, 


But winter and rough weather, 
r 
| Who 


ho 
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Who doth ambition ſhun, 
And loves to live i' the ſan, 


Secking the food he eats, 


And pleas'd with what he pets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; - 
Here ſhall he ſee 
No enemy, | | 

But winter and rough weather. 


§ 65. A Dirge. D'URFEY. 
SLEEP, fleep, poor youth! ſleep, ſleep in peace, 
Reliev'd from love, and mortal care; 
Whilſt we, that pine in life's diſcaſe, 
Uncertain bleſt leſs happy are. 


Couch'd in the dark and filent grave, 

No ills of fate thou now canſt fear; 

In vain would tyrant power enflave, 
Or ſcornful beauty be ſevere. 


Wars that do fatal ſtorms diſperſe, ' 
Far from thy happy manſion keep ; 

Earthquakes that ſhake the univerſe, 
Can't rock thee into ſounder ſleep. 


Wich all the charms of peace poſſeſt, 


Secure from life's tormentor, pain, 
Sleep, and indulge thyſelf with reſt, 
Nor dream thou e'er ſhalt riſe again. 


; CHORUS, 

Paſt is the fear of future doubt, 
The ſun is from the dial gone, 

The ſands are ſunk, the glaſs is out, 
The folly of the farce 1s done. 


$ 66. Song, GARRICK. 


PHoV ſoft lowing Avon, by thy filver ſtream 
Of things more than mortal ſveet Shakſpeare 
would dream, 


The fairies by moon-light dance round his green 
bed, | 
For hallow'd the turf is which pillow'd his head. | 


The love-ſtricken maiden; the ſoft-ſfighing ſwain, 

Here rove without danger, and figh without pain: 

The ſweet bud of beauty no blight ſhall here 
dread, 


For hallow'd the turf is which pillow'd his head. 


Here youth ſhall be fam'd for their love and their 
truth, | ; 

And cheerful old age feel the ſpirit of youth; 

For the raptures of fancy here poets ſhall tread, 


B A 


| 
ö 


For hallow'd the turf is that pillow'd his head. | 


Flow on, ſilver Avon, in ſong ever flow! 


Bethe ſwans on thy borders ſtill whiter than ſhow |! 


Ever full be thy ſtream, like his fame may it 
ſpread ! 7 

And the rurf ever hallow'd which pillow'd his 
head. | | 


$ 67. Song. The Fairies. 


9 follow, follow me, 
Ye Fairy elves that be, 
Light tripping o'er the green; 
Come follow 
6 | 


ab your queen: 


L L ADS, e. 


Haad in hand we 'I dance around, 
For this place is fairy ground. 
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When mortals are at reſt, 
And ſnoring in their neſt; 
Unheard and uneſpied, 
Through key-holes we do glide 
Over tables; ſtools, and ſhelves, 
We trip it with our fairy clves, 


And if the houſe be foul, 

With platter, diſh, or bowl, 

Up ſtairs we nimbly creep, 

And find rhe ſluts aſlcep; 

Then we pinch their arms and thighs; 
None us hears, and none us ſpies. 


But if the houſe be ſwept, 
And from uncleanneſs kept, 
We praife the houſehold maid, 
And duly fhe is paid: 
Every night before we go, 
We drop a teſter in her ſhoe. 


Then o'er a muſhroom's head 
Our table-cloth we ſpread 
A grain of rye or wheat, 
The diet that we eat; 

Pearly drops of dew we drink, 

In acorn-cups fill'd to the brink, 


The brains cf nightingales, 
With unctuous fat of ſpails, 
Between two cockles ſtew'd, 
Is meat that's eaſily chew'd; 
Tails of worms, and marrow of mice, 


Do make a difli that's wondrous nice. 


The graſshopper, gnat, and fly, 
Serve for our minſtrelſy; 
Grace ſaid, we dance awhile, 
And ſo the time beguile: 
And if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glow- worm lights us home to bed. 
O'cr tops of dewy graſs | 

So nimbly we do paſs, 

The young and tender ſtalk 
Nec er berds where we do walk; 
Yet in the merning may be ſeen 
Where we the night before have been. 


$ 68. Song. The Thief and Cordelier. PRiox. 
W HO has t'er been at Paris muſt needs know 
the Greve, ; 
The fatal retreat of th' unfortunate brave; 
Where honouꝰ and juſtice moſt oddly contribute 
To eaſe heros pains by a halter and gibber. 
Derry wn, down, hey derry down. 
There death Jreaks the ſhackles which force had 
ut or, 
And * hangnan completes what the judge had 


gun; 
There * '{quire of the pad, and the knight of 


the pat, 
Find their pens no more balk'd, and their hopes 


no. mre croſs d. 


Derry dyyn, &c, 


- 


Great 
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Great claims are there made, an! great ſecrets are 
Known ; 3 
Andthe king. and the law, and the thief has his own; 
But m hearers ery out, What a deuce doſt thou ail? 
Put off thy reflections, and give us thy tale. 
Derry down, &c. 
Tas there then, in civil reſpect to harſh laws, 
And for want of falſe witneſs to back a bad cauſe, 
A Norman, though late, was oblig'd to appear; 
And who to aiſiſt but a grave Cordelier! 
Deriy down, &c. 


The fquire,whoſe good grace was toopen the ſcene, 

See m d not in great haſte that the ſhow ſhouid begin; 

Now titted the halter, now travers d the cart; * 

And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Derry down, &c. 

What frightens you thus, my good ſon ? ſays the 

. rieſt ; 

You l. are ſorry, and have been confeſs d. 

O father ! my ſorrow will ſcarce ſave my bacon ; 

For 'twas not that I murder'd, but that I was taken. 
Perry down, &c. 


Poh ! pr'ythee ne er trouble thy head with ſuch 
fancies ; | 
Rely on rhe aid you ſhall have from Saint Francis: 
If the money you promis'd be brought to the cheſt, 
You have only to die; let the church do the reſt. 
Derry down, &c. | 


And what will folks ſay if they fee you afrid > 
Jt reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade: 
(Courage, friend ! to-day is your period of ſorrow ; 
And things will go better, belicve me, tv-morrow. 
Derry down, &c. | | 
To-morrow ? our hero replied in a fright; 
He that's hang'd before noon ought to think of to- 
night 
Tell your be 
| truſ d up; 
For you ſurely to- night ſhall in paradiſe ſup. 
Derry down, &c. | 
Alas! quoth the ſquire, howe'er umptuous the 
Parbleu ! I ſhall have little ſtomack to eat: ¶ treat, 
I fhould therefore eſteem it great farour and grace, 
Would you be ſo kind as tc go in my place. 
Derry down, &c. | 
That I would, quoth the father, ind thank you 
to boot; 
But our actions, you know, with ourduty muſt ſuit: 
Ihc feaſt I propos d to you, I camot taſte; 
Fur this night, by our order, is mak d for a faſt. 
Derry down, &c. 
Then, turning about to the hangman, he faid, 
' Diſpatch me, I pr'ythee, this troulleſome blade: 
For thy cord and my cord both equally tie ; 
And we live by the gold for whichother men die. 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 


$ 69. Song. Aiimiral Hyſter's Gh, GLoves. 
ua, written by the ingenious aubor of Leoni- 
das, on the taking of Porto-Belk from the Spa- 
ni ard Ly Admiral Vernon, Now, 22, ww” 1] 


þ 


ads, quoth the prieſt, and be fairly 


2 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV. 


The ca'e of Hyſeer, wvhich is here fo pathetically 
repreſeried, was brio this: In April, 172, 
that commander was ſent with a firong fleet into 
the Spanijb Weft-Indies, to block up the galleons 
in the ports of that country ; or, ſhould they pre- 
fume to come out, to ſeixe and carry them into 


England : be accordingly arrived at the Baſli. 
menos near Porto-Bello; but being reflrieted by 
bis orders from obeying the diftates of his con- 
rage, lay inattive on that flation until he became 
the iſt of the Spanzards : he afterwards removed 
to Carthagena, and continued crui xing in theſe 
ſeas fill the far greater part of bis men periſbed © 
deplorably by the diſeaſes of that unbealthy cli- 
mate. This brave man, ſeeing bis He officers 
and men thus daily fevept away, his ſhips expoſed 
to Tnevitable deflruttion, and himſelf made th- 
art of the enemy, is ſaidto have died of a broken 
heart. | 
S near Porto-Bello lying 


bear 

A On the gently- ſwelling flood, 

At midnight, with ſtreamers flying, 
Our triumphant navy rode; 

There, while Vernon late ail-glorious 
From the Spaniards' late defeat, - 
And his crews, with ſhouts victorious, 
Drank ſucceſs to England's fleet; 


On a ſudden, ſnrilly ſounding, 
Hideous yells and ſhricks were heard; 
Then, each heart with fear confounding, 
A ſad troop of ghoſis appear'd ; 
All in dreary hammocks ſhrouded, 
Which for winding-ſheers they wore, 
And, with looks by ſorrow clouded, | 
Frowniag on that hoſtile ſhore. 


On them gleam'd the moon's wan luſtre, 
When the ſhade of Hoſier brave 

His pale bands was ſeen to muſter, 
Riſing from their wat'ry grave: 

O'er the glimmering wave he hied him, 
Where the Burford rear'd her fail, 

With three thouſand ghoſts beſide him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail. 


Heed, O heed, our fatal ſtory ! 


.I am Hoſhier's injur'd ghoſt ; 
You who now have purchas'd glory 
At this place where I was loſt : 
Though in Porto-Bello's ruin 
You now triumph free from fears, 
When you thipk on my undoing, 
You will mix your joys with tears. 


See theſe mournful ſpectres ſweeping 
Ghaſtly o'er this hated wave, 

Whoſe wan cheeks are ſtain d with weeping ; 
Theſe were Engliſh captains brave : 

Mark thoſe numbers, pale and horrid, 
Who were once my ſailors bold; 

Lo! each hangs his drooping forehead, 
While his diſmal tale 1s told. 


I, by _— ſail attended, | 
Did this Spaniſh town atfright ; 
| | Nothing 
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Nothing then its wealth defended, 1 As freedom they love, and for glory contend, 
But my orders—not to fight: The muſe o'er the hero ſtill mourns as a friend: 

O! that in this rolling ocean And here let the muſe her poor tribute bequeath 
I had caſt them with diſdain; To one Britiſh hero—'tis brave captain Death | 


And obey'd my heart's warm motion 


His ſhip was the Terrible—dreadtul to fee ! 
To have quell'd the pride of Spain! 


His crew were as brave and as gallant as he; 

For refiſtance I could fear none, Two hundred or more was tiicir good completnent, 
But with twenty ſhips had done | And ſure braver fellows to ſea never went: 

W hat thou, brave and happy Vernon, Each man was determin'd to ſpend his laſt breath _ - 
Haſt achiev'd with fx alone. In fighting for Britain, and brave captain Death. 

Then the Baſtimentos never A prize they had taken diminiſh'd their force, 
Had our foul diſhonour ſeen, And ſoon the good prize- ſhip was loft in her courſe: 

Nor the ſea the fad receiver Tue French privateer F and the Terrible met 
Of this gallant train had been. The battle begun all with horror beſet! 


Thus like thee, proud Spain diſmaying, No heart was diſmay'd, each as bold as Macbeth ; 
And her galleons leading home, | They fought for old England, and brave captaia 
Though condemn'd for diſobcying, Death. 
had inet a traitor's doom: { Fire, thunder, balls, bullets, were ſeen, heard, and 
To have fallen, my country crying, ſelt; 
« He has play 'd an Engliſh part,” A ſight that the heart of Bellona would melt ! 
Had been better far than dying The ſhrouds were all torn, and the decks fill'd with 
Of a gricv'd and broken heart. 1 _— Fa Tr R © 
7 FOE: rlowy nd ſcores ot dea ies were thrown in the 
5 Tip sede glory > att ; g The flood, from the days of old Noah and Seth, 
But remember our ſad ſtory, cer ſaw ſuch a man as our brave captain Death. 
And let Hoſier's wrongs prevail. At laſt the dread bullet came wing'd with his fate, 
Sent in this foal clime to languiſli, | Cur brave captain dropp d, and ſoon after his mate ; 
Think what thouſands fell in vain, | Exch officer fell, and a carnage was ſeen, 
Waſted with diſeaſe and anguiſh, That ſoon dyed the waves to a crimſon from green: 
Not in glorious battle ſlain. And Neptune roſe up, and he took off his wreath, 
Hence with all my train attending And gave it a Triton to crown captain Death. 
From their ooze tombs'below. Thus fell the ſtrong Terrible bravely and bold; 
Through the hoary foam aſcending, But ſixtcen ſurvivors the tale can unfold ; 
Here I feed my conſtant woc i | he French were the victors, tho much totheir coſt, 


Here the Baſtimentos viewing, For mary brave French were withEngliſhmen loſt. 
We recall our ſhameful dpom, Ard thus. favs Old Time, from good queen Eli- 
And, our plaintive cries renewing, : zabcrh, | ; PE 
Wander through the midnight gloom. [ ne'er ſaw the fellow of brave captain Death 
O'er theſe waves, for ever mourning, 1 
Shall we roam, depriv'd of reſt, 


If, to Britain's ſhores returning. 7 $ So wt The Sea Fig bt oh XCII f. 
You neglect my juſt requeſt : HURSDAY in the morn, the ides of May, 
After this proud foe ſubduing, | Recorded for ever the famous ninety-two, 
When your patriot friends you ſee, Brave Ruſſel did diſcern, by dawn of day, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, The lofiy fails of France advancing now: 
And for England—ſham'd in m. All hands aloft, aloft, let Engliſh valour ſhine, 


Let fly a calverin, the ſignal for the line; 
$ 70. Song. Captain Death. Let every hand ſupply his gun; 
THE muſe and the hero together are fir'd, | Follow me. | 

The ſame noble views have their boſoms in- : And you 'll ſee 


ſpir'd ; That the battle will be ſoon begun. 


* Written, as it is ſaid, by one of his ſurviying crew. + Called the Vengeance. , 

The great naval victory, intended to be celebrated by this excellent old ſong, was determined, after a 
running action of ſeveral days, off cape La Hogue, on the coaſt of Normandy, the 22d of May, 1692, in 
tavour of the Engliſh and Dutch combined fleets, conſiſting of gg ſail of the line, under the command of 
admiral Ruſſel, afterwards earl of Orford, over a French ſquadron of about half that number, commanded 
by the chevalier Tourville, whoſe ſhip, Le S/eil Royal, carried upwards of a hundred guns, and was eſteemed 
the fineſt veſſel in Europe. This lait fleet was fitted out for the purpoſe of reſtoring King James the Second 
to his dominions; and that prince, together with the duke of Berwick, and ſeveral great officers both of 
his own court and of the court of France, and even Tourville himſelf, beheld the final deſtruction of the 
French hips from an eminence on the ſhore, It is now certain that Ruſſel had engaged to favour the ſcheme 
of his old maſter's reſtoration, on condition that the French took care to avoid him; but Tourville's impe- 
tuoſity and raſhneſs rendered the whole meaſure abortive : and the diſtreſſed and ill-fated monarch retired; in 


3 fit of deſpondency, to mourn his misfortunes, and recover his peace of mind, amid the ſolitary gloom of La 
rappe. 


Tourville 
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Tourville on the main trumphant roll'd, 
To _ the gallant Ruſſel in combat on the 
eepz 
He led a noble train of heroes bold, 

To fink the Evglith admiral and his fleet. 
Now every valiant mind to victory doth afpire, 
The bloody fight's begun, the fea itſelf on fire; 

And mighty Fare ftond looking on; 
Whilt a flood, 
All of blood, 

Fill'd the ſcuppers of the Royal Sun. 


Sulphur, ſmoke, and fire, diſturbing the air, 
With thunder and wonder ailright the Gallic 
more; . 
Their regulated bands ſtood trembling near, 
To ſee the lofry fir eamers now no more. 
At fix o clock the Red the ſmiling victors led, 
To give a ſecond blow, the fatal overchtow, 
Now death and horror equal reign; 
Now they cry, | 
Run or die, 
Britiſh colours ride the vanquiſh'd main 
See they fly amaz'd o'er rocks and ſands, 
One —__ they graſp at to ſhun the greater 
te; a f 
In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands; 
The nymphs and fca-gods mourn their loſt 
eſtate ; 
For evermore adieu, thou Royal dazzling Sun, 
From thy untimely end thy maſter's fate begun : 
Enough, thou mighty god of war! 
: Now we ſing, 
Bleſs the king, 
Let us drink to every Engliſh tar. 


$ 72. Song. Peggy 3. GaARRIick. 
NCE more I Il tune the vocal ſhell, 
To hills and dales my paſſion tell 

A flame which time can never quclll, 

That burns for thee, my Pcggr : 
Yet greater bards the lyre ſhould hüt; 
For pray what ſubject is more fit, 
Than to record the fparkling wit 

And bloom of jovgly Fey py ? 
The fun firſt rifing in the morn, 
Thar paints the dew-beſpanglcd tliorn 
Does not fo much the day adorn, 

As does my lovely Peggy: 
And when, in Thetis' lap to reft, 
He fireaks with gold the ruddy wel, 
' He's not fo beauteous as undreſs d 

Appears my lovely Peggy. 
When Zephyr on the violet blows, 
Or breathes upon the damaſk roſe, 
He does not half the ſweets diſcloſe 

T hat does my lovely Peggy. 
I ſtole a kifs the other day, 
Ard, truſt me, nought but truth I ſay, 
The fragrance of the blooming May 

Is not fo ſweet as Peggy. 8 


* This ſong was wiitten in compliment to Mrs, Woffington. 
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Were ſhe arrav'd in ruſtic weed, 
With. her the bleating flocks I d feed, 
And pipe upon the oaten recd, 

To pleaſe my lovely Peggy. 

With her a cottage would delight, 

All's happy when ſhe 's in my fight ; 
But when tſhe.”s gone it 's endleſs night— 

All 's dark without my Peggy. 

While bees from flow'r to flower ſhall rove, 
And linnets warble through the grove, 
Or ftately ſwans the rivers love, 

So long ſhall 1 love Peggy: | 
And when death with his pointed dart 
Shall ſtrike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words ſhall be, whew I depart, | 

« Adicu, my lovely Peggy! 


$ 73. Song. The Miller's Wedding, GaRRIC E 
[EAVE, neighbours, your work, and to ſport 
and to play; 
Let the tabor ſtrike up, and the village be gay 
No day thro' the ycar ſhall more cheerful be ſeen, 
For Ralph of the Mill marries Sue of the Green, 
g CHORUS, 

I love Sue, and Sue loves me, 

And while the wind blows, 

And while the mill goes, 

Who ll be fo happy, fo happy as we ? 


Let lords and fine folks, who for wealth take « 
bribe, 
Be married to-day, and to-morrow be cloy'd: 
My body is ſtout, and my heart is as ſound ; 
And my love, like my courage, will never give 
ground. | 


CHORU Ss I lore Sue, &c. 


Let ladies of faſhion the beſt jointures wed, 
And prudently take the beft bidders to bed : 
Such ſigning and fealing-'s no part of our bliſs; 
Ve ſettle our hearts, and we ſcal with a kits. 
CHoRUS ] love Sue, &c. h 


Tho'Ralph is not courtly, nor none of your beaux, 
Nor bounces, nor flatters, nor wears your hine 
clothes; 8 

In nothing he Il follow the folks of high life, 

Nor c'er turn his back on his friend or his wife. 
CHORUS——l love Sue, &c. 

While thus I am able to work at my mill, 

While thus thou art Kind, and thy tongue but 

lies ſtill, 

Our joys ſhall continue and ever be new, 

And none be fo happy as Ralph and his Sue. 
CHORUS l love Sue, &c. 


§ 74. Song in the Winter's Tale, Garrick. 

(COME, come, my good ſhepherds, our flocks 
we muſt ſhear ; 

In your holiday-ſuits with your laſſes appear: 


The happieſt of folk are the guileleſa and free, 


And who are ſo guileleſs, ſo happy as we? 


We 


ve 


* 


K. 
ks 


We 
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We harbour no paſſions by luxury taught, 

We practiſe no arts with hypocriſy fraught ; 

What we think in our hearts you may read in 
our eyes; 

For, knowing no falſchood, we need no diſguiſe. 

By mode and caprice are the city-dames led, 

But we xs the children of Nature are bred ; 

By her hand alone we are painted and dreſs'd: 

For the roſes will bloom when there 's pcace in 

the breaſt. 

That giant, ambition, we never can dread 

Our roofs are too low for ſo lofty a head; 

Content and ſweet cheerfälneſs open our door, 

They {mile with the fimple, and feed with the 
poor. | 

When love has poſſeſs'd us, that love we reveal 

Like the flocks that we feed arc the pattons we 
feel; d : 

So harmleſs and ſimple we ſport and we play, 

Ard leave to fine folks to deceive and betray, 


——_— — 


§ 75. Song. GARRICK. 
YE fair married dames, who fo often deplore 
That a lover once bleſt is a lover no more; 
Attend to my counſel, nor bluſh to be taught, 
That prudence muſt cheriſh. what beauty has 
, caught, | 


The bloom of your check, and the glance of your 


eve, Sy 

Your roſes and lilies, may make the men ligh 

But roſes, and lilies, and fighs paſs away, 

And paſſion, will die as your beauties decay. 

Uſe the man that you wed like vour fav rite 
guitar, | 

Tho” muſic in both, they are both apt te jar; 

How tuneful and faft from a delicate touch, 


Not handled too roughly, nor play d on too much 


The fpariow and linnet will feed from your hand, 


Grow tame at your kindneſs, and come at com- 


mand: | 
Exert with vour huſband the ſame happy Kill. 
For hearts, like young birds, may be tam'd to 
your will. 


Pe gay and good-humour'd, complying and kind, 


Turn the chief of your care from your face to 


your mind; 


'Tis thus that a wife may her conqueſts improve, | 


And Hymen ſhall rivet the fetters of LOVE. 


$ 76. Song in Harlequin's Invaſion. GARRICK. 


15 arms! ye brave mortals, to arins 
The road to renown lies before you ! 
The name of King Shakſpeare has charms 
To rouſe ye to actions of glory. 


Away ! ye brave mortals, away ! 
'Tis Nature calls on you to fave her; 
What man but would Nature obey, 
And hght for her Shakſpcare for ever? 
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Song in the ſame. GARRICK, 
HRICE happy the nation that Shakſpeare 
has charm'd! 
| More happy the boſoms his genius has warm'd ! 
Ye child: cn of nature, of fathion, and whim ! 
tHe painted you all, all join to praife him. 
Chorus. Come away! come away! 
His Genius calls you muſt obey ! 
From higheſt to loweſt, from old to the young, 
All ftares and conditions by him have been ſung ; 
All pattions and humours were rais'd by his pen; 
He could four with the eagle, and fink with the 
Wren. | | 
Chorus. Come away, &c. 
To praiſe him ye Fairies and Genii repair, 
He knew where ve haunted, in earth or in air: 
No phantom fo ſubrle could glide from his view, 
The wings of his fancy were ſwifter than you. 
Chorus, Come away ! come away! | 
His Genius calls—you muſt obey. 


$ 78. Song in he Country Girl. GARRICK. 
"PEEL not me of the roſes and lilies | 
Which tinge the fair cheek of your Phillis; 
Tell not me of the dimples and eyes 
For which filly Corydon dies : 
Let all whining lovers go hang; 
My heart would you hir, 
Tip your arrow with wit, N 
And it comes to my heart with a twang, twang, 
And it comes to my heart with a twang. . 


am rock to the handſome and pretty, 
Can only be touch'd by the witty; 
And beauty will ogle in vain : 
The way to my heart's thro' my brain. 
Let all whming lovers go hang: 
ie wits, you muſt know, 
Have two firings to cur bow, 
To return them their darts with a twang, twang, 
To return them their darts with a twang. 


| § 79. Air in Cymon. GARRICK, 
| YOU gave me laſt weck a youpg linnet, 
| Shut up in a tine golden cage; 
Yet how ſad the poor thing was. within it, 
O how it did flutter and rage! | 

Then he mop'd and he pin'd 

That his wings were conhn'd, 
| Till + open'd the door of his den: 

Ihen lo merry was he; 
And, becauſe he was free, 

He came to his cage back again. 


§ Ro. Air in mon. GARRI CK. 
YE F awhile, ſweet fleep, deceive me; 
Fold me in thy downy arms ; 
Let not care awake to grieve me, 
Lull it with thy potent charms. 
[; a turtle, doom's to ſtray, ; 
Quitting young the parent's neſt, 
Find each bird a bird of prey; 
Sorrow knows not where to reſt ! 
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$ 8x. Shakſpeare's Mulberry-Tree. GaR RICK. 


EHOLD this fair goblet ! twas carv'd from 


the tree, [thee ; 


Which, O my ſweet Shakſpeare ! was planted by | | 
One ſmall fragment was taken from Beaumont and 


As a reiic I kiſs it, and bow at the ſhrine, 
What comes from thy hand muſt be ever divine 
All ſhall yicld to th 
Bend to thee, 
Bleſt Mulberry ! 
Matchleſs was he 
Who planted thee, 
And thou like him immortal ſhalt be. 


Ye trees of the foreſt, ſo rampant and high, 

Whertpread round your branches, whole heads 
ſweep the ſky; _ 

Le curious exotics, whom taſte has þronght here 

To root out the natives at prices fo dear; 


All ſhall yield to the Mulberry- tree, &c. &c. 


The oak is held royal, is Britain's great boaſt, 
Preſerv'd once our king, and will always our 
coaſt; [that fight, 
But of fir we make ſhips, we have thouſands 
While one, only one, like our Shak ſpeare can write. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c. &c. 


Let Venus delight in gay myrtle bowers, 
Pomona in fruit-trees, and Flora in flowers ; 
The garden of Shakſpeare all fancies will ſuit, 
With the ſweeteſt of flowers, and faireſt of fruit. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c. &c. 


* With learning and knowledge the well-letrer'd 
| birch 


Supplies law and phyſic, and grace for the church; 


But law and the gotpel in Shakſpeare we tind, 
And he gives the beſt phyſic for body and mind. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c. &c. 


The fame-of the Patron gives fame to the tree, 
From him and his merits this takes its degree 
Let Phoebus and Bacchus their glories reſign, 
Our tree ſhall ſurpaſs both the laurel and vine. 
All ſhall yield to the Muiberry-tree, &c. &c. 


The genius of Shakſpeare outſhines the bright day, 
More rapture than wine to the heart can convey ; 
So the tree that he planted, by making his own, 
Has laurel, and bays, and the vine all in one. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-trec, &c. &c. 


Then each take a relic of this hallow'd tree; 
F:om folly and faſhion a charm let it be: 
Fill, fili to the planter the cup to the brim, 
To honour the country, do honour to him. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-ticc; 
Bend to thee, 
Bleſt Mulberry ! 
Matchleſs was he 
Who planted thee, : 
And thou like him immortal ſhalt be. 


— 


5 82. The Friar of Orders Gray. 


&« Nifzerſcd through Shakſpeare's plays are innu- 
merable little fragments of ancient ballads, the 
en'i;c copies of which could not be recovered. 


Many of theſe being of the moſt beautiful and 


e Mulberry -tree ; | 
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pathetic fimplicity, the Editor was tempted to 
lelect ſome of them, and with a few ſupplemental 
ſtanzas to connect them together, and torm them 
into a little tale. 


Fletcher. 


II was a friar of orders gray 
Walk'd forth to tell his beads; 

And he met with a lady fair, 
Clad in a pilgrim's weeds. 


Now Chriſt thee ſave, thou reverend friar, 
I pray thee tell.to me, 

[f ever at yon holy ſhrine 
My true love thou didſt ſee. 


And how ſhould I know your true love 
From many another one ? | 

O by his cockle hat and ſtaff, 
And by his ſandal ſhoon. 


But chiefly by his face and mien, 
That were fo fair to view ; | 

His flaxen Jocks that ſweetly curl'd, 
And eyne of lovely blue. 


O lady, he is dead and gone} 
Lady, he 's dead and gone ! 

And at his head a green graſs turf, 
And at his heels a ſtone. 


Within theſe holy cloifters long 
He languiſh'd, and he died, 

Lamenting of a lady's love, 
And 'plaining of her pride. | 

Here bore him bare-fac'd on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall; 

And many a tear bedew'd his grave 
Within yon kirk- yard wall. 

And art thou dead, thou gentle youth ? 
And art thou dead and gone ? 

And didft thou die for love of me ? 
Break, cruel heart of ftone !- 


O weep not, lady, weep not ſo; 
Some ghoſtly comfort ſeek : 

Let not vain ſorrow rive thy heart, 
Nor tears bedew thy check. 


O do not, do nor, holy friar, 
My ſorrow now reprove 
For I have loſt the ſweeteſt youth 
That c'er won lady's love. 


And now, alas! for thy ſad loſs, 
I'll evermore weep and figh 

For thee I only wiſh'd to live, 
For thee I wiſh to die. 


Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy ſorrow is in vain: 

For violets pluck'd the ſweeteſt ſhow'rs 
Will ne'er make grow again. 

Our joys as winged dreams do fly, 
Why then ſhould forrow laſt ? 

Since grief but aggravates thy loſs, 
Grieve not for what is paſt, 


ö 


O ſay 


ſay 
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O ſay not ſo, thou holy friar; 
I pray thee ſay not ſo: | 

For ſince my true love died for me; 
Tis meet my tears ſhould flow. 

And will he never.come again ? 
Will he ne'er come again? | 

Al! no, he is dead, and laid in his grave, 
For ever to remain, | 

His cheek was redder than the roſe, 
The comelieſt youth was he. 

But he is dead, and laid in his grave, 
Alas! and woe is me! 

Sigh no more, lady, ſigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot on ſea, and one on land, 

To one thing conſtant never. 

Hadſt thou been fond, he had been falſe; 
And left thee ſad and heavy; 

For young men ever were fickle found, 
Since ſummer-trces were leafy, | 


Now ſay not ſo, thou holy friar, 


I pray thee, ſay not ſo; 
My love he had the trueſt heart; 
O he was ever true 
And art thou dead, thou much-lov'd youth? 
And didſt thou die for me ? 
Then farewel, home; for ever more 
A pilgrim ] will be. 
But firſt upon my true love's grave 
My weary limbs I'll lay; 
And thrice I'll kiſs the green-graſs turf. 
That wraps his breathleſs clay; 


Yet ſtay, fair lady; reſt awhile 
| Beneath this cloiſter wall: 

See through the hawthorn blows the cold wind, 
And drizzly rain doth fall. 


O ſtay me not, thou holy friar, 
O ſtay me not, I pray; 

No drizaly rain that falls on me 
Can waſh my fault away. 


Vet ſtay, fair lady, turn again, 
And dry thoſe pearly tears; 
For ſee, beneath this gown of grey, 

Thy own true love appears. 


Here, forc'd by grief and hopeleſs love, 
Theſe holy weeds I ſought : 


And here, amidſt theſe lonely walls, 


To end my days I thought. 


But haply, for my year of grace 
Is not yet paſs'd away, 

Might I {till hope to win thy love, 
No longer would I ſtay. 


Now farewel grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart; 
For ſince I have found thee, lovely youth, 
We never more will part. 


§ 33, Song. Black-eyed Suſan. GAY. 


| A in the Dovens the fleet was moor d, 


The ſtreamers waving in the wind, 
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| When black- eyed Suſan came on board, 


% 


O where ſhall I my true love find ? 
Teil me, ye jovial ſailors, tell me true, 
f my ſweet William fails among your crew 2 

William, who high upon the yard 

Rock's by the billows to and fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 

He figh'd, and caſt his eyes below z ++ = * 
The cord glides {wiftly thro' his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he ſtands. 

So the ſweet lark, high pois'd in air, 

Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt, 

If chance his mate's ſhrill call he hear, 

And drops at once into her neſt. 

The nobleſt captain in the Britiſh fleet : 
Might envy William's lips thoſe kiſſes ſweet, 
O Sufan, Suſan, lovely dear, 

My vows ſhall ever true remain ; 

Let me kits off that falling tear: 

We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye liſt, ye winds, my heart ſhall be 
The faithful compaſs that ſtill points to thee. 

Believe not what the landmen fay, 

Who tempt with doubts thy conſtant mind: 

They 'I tell thee, ſailors when away 

At every port a miſtreſs find. 

Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee ſo, 
For thou art preſent whereſoe er I go. 


If to fair India's coaſt we fail, 
Thy eyes are feen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath is Afric's ſpicy gale, 
Thy ſkin-is ivory fo 6: 25. | 
Thus every beauteous object that T view 
Wakes in my ſoul ſome charm of lovely Sue. 


Tho' battle calls me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Suſan mourn ; 
Tho' cannons roar, yet, free from harms, _ 
William ſhall to his dear return: 
Love turns aſide the balls that round me fly, 
Leſt precious tears ſhould drop from Suſan's eye. 


The boatſwain gives the dreadful word, 

The fails their ſwelling boſoms ſpread z 

No longer muſt ſhe-ſtay on board: 

They Fa; ſhe figh'd ; he hung his head; 
Her leſs'ning boat unwilling rows to land; 
Adieu! ſhe cries, and wav'd her lily hand. 


8 84. Song. : Row. a 
As, on a ſummer's day, 5 
In the greenwood ſhade I lay, 


TY The maid that I lov'd, ' 


As her fancy mov'd, 

Came walking forth that way. 

And as ſhe paſſed by, 

With a ſcornful glance of her eye, 
What a ſhame, quoth ſhe, 
For a ſwain muſt it be, 


| Like a lazy loon for to lie 


And doſt thou nothing heed 
| What Pan our god has decreed, 
3 M , 


What 
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Clarinda came 
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Whar a prize to-day 
Shall be given away 
To the ſweeteſt ſhepherd's reed? 


There s not a ſingle ſwain 


Of all this fruitful plain, 
But with hopes and fears 


Now buſily prepares 
The bonny boon to gain. 


Shall another maiden ſhine 


In brighter array than thine ? 

Up, up, dull ſwain, 

Tune thy pipe once again, 
And make the garland mine. 
Alas! my love, I cried, 

What avails this courtly pride? 

Since thy dear deſert 

Is written in my heart, 

What is all the world befide ? 
To me thou art more gay, 
In this homely ruſſet gray, | 

Than the nymphs of our green, 

So trim and fo ſheen, 

Or the brighteſt queen of May. 
What tho” my fortune frown, 
And deny thee a filken gown ; 
My own dear maid, 
Be content with this ſhade, 


And a ſhepherd all thy own. 


$ 8. Song. PRIiOR. 


AEN ſhunn'd his fellow ſwains, 
Their rural ſſ and jocund ſtrains: 
Heaven ſhield us all from Cupid's bow 
He loſt his crook, he left his flocks, 
And, wand' ring thro' the lonely rocks, 
He nouriſn d endleſs woe. 


The nymphs and ſhepherds round him came, 
His grief ome pity, others blame, 
e 


fatal cauſe all kindly ſeck ; 


He mingled his concern with theirs, 


He gave them back their friendly tears, 
He ſigh d, but could not ſpeak. | 
the reſt ; 
And the, too, kind concern expteſs d, 
And aſk d the reaſon of his woe; 
She aſk d, but with an air and mien 
That made it eafily foreſeen 
She fear'd too much ro know. 


| The ſhepherd rais'd his mournful head, 


And will _ pardon me, he ſaid, 

While ] the cruel truth reveal ; 
Which —— my breaſt thould tear, 
Which never ſhould offend your car, 

But that you bid me tell 


*Tis thus I rove, tis thus complain, 


Since you appear d upon the plain; 


You are the cauſe of all my care: 
Your eyes ten thoufand dangers dart, 
Ten thouland rorments vex my heart, 

I love, and I deſpair, Sens 


| For I love my love, becauſe I know my love 


EXTRACTS, 


Too much, Alexis, have I heard | 
'Tis what I thought, tis what I-fear'd, 
And yet I pardon you, ſhe cried; 

But you ſhall promiſe, ne'er again 
To breathe your vows, or ſpeak your pain: 
He bow d, obey d—and died. 


Book IV, 


C 56. Song. | 

ONE morning very early, one morning in the 
ſpring, [ ſing; 

[ heard a maid in Bedlam, who mournfully did 

Her chains ſhe rattled on her hands, while ſweetly 
thus ſung ſhe, Es 

[ love my love, becauſe I know my love loves me. 


O cruel were his parents who ſent my love to ſea, 
And cruel, cruel was the ſhip that bore my love 

from me! _ [they 've ruin'd me; 
Yet I love his parents, ſince they re his, although 
And I love my love, becauſe I know my love love: 


O ſhould it pleaſe the pitying pow'rs to call me 
to the ſky, [love to fly; 


I 'd claim a guardian angel's charge, around my 
To guard him from all dangers, how happy ſhould 
I be! [ me, 
For I love my love, becauſe I know my love loves 
I'll make a ftrawy garland, I Il make it wondrous 
fine | 
With roſes, lilies, daifies, I'll mix the eglantioe; 
And 1'1l preſent it to my love when he returns 
from ſea ; . 
oves 


O if I were a little bird to build upon his breaſt, 
Or if I were a nightingale to fing my love to reſt! 
To gaze upon his lovely eyes all my reward ſhould 

be; | me. 
For I love my love, becauſe I know my love Joves 
O if 1 were an eagle, to ſoar into the 4 Ss 
I'd gaze around with piercing eyes where I my 

love might fpy : [ lee; 
But ah, unhappy maiden ! that love you ne'er thall 
Yet 1 love my love, becauſe 1 know my love loves 

; Mme. 


T* ſun was ſunk beneath the hill, 
The weſtern clouds were lin'd with gold; 
Clear was the ſky, the wind was ſtill, 
The flocks were penn'd within the fold; 
When in the filence of the grove | 
Poor Damon thus deſpair d of love: 


| Who ſeeks to-pluck the fragrant roſe 
From the hard 1ock vr oozy beach, 
Who from each weed that barren grows 
Expects the grape or downy pcach, 
With equal faith may hope to find 


The truth of love in womankind. 


No herds have I, no fleecy care, 

No fields that wave with golden grain, 
No paſtures green, or gardens fair, 
A woman 5s venal heart to gain; 


N 
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Then 


Then 
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Then all in vain my ſighs muſt prove, 
Whoſe whole eſtate, alas ! is love. 


How wretched is the faithful youth, 
Since women's hearts are bought and ſold ! 
They aſk no vows of ſacred truthzy _ 

Whene'er they ſigh, they ſigh for gold: 
Gold can the frowns of ſcorn remove; 
But I am fcorn'd—who have but love. 
To buy the gems of India's coaſt 

What wealth, what riches would ſuffice ? 
Yet India's Thore ſhould never boaſt 

The luſtre of thy rival eyes; 
For there the world too cheap muſt prove : 
Can I then buy—who have bur love ? 


Then, Mary, fince nor gems not ore 
Can with thy brighter ſelf compare; 
Be juſt- as fair, and value more | 
Than gems or ore a heart fincere : 
Let treaſure meaner beauties move ; 
Who pays thy worth muſt pay in love. 


§ 88. Song. 
WI AT beauties does Flora diſcloſe ! 
How ſweet are her ſmiles upon Tweed 

But Mary's, ſtill ſweeter than thoſe, 
Both nature and fancy exceed. 
No daiſy nor ſweet bluſhing roſe, 

Nor all the gay flow'rs of the field, 
Nor Tweed gliding gently thro? thoſe, 

Such beauty ma — can yield. 


The warblers are heard in each grove, 
The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh, 
The blackbird, and ſweet cooing dove, 
With muſic enchant ev'ry buſh. 
Come; let us go forth to the mead, 
Let us ſee how the primroſes ſpring z 
We'll lodge in ſome village on Tweed, 
And love while the feather'd folks ſing. 


How does my love paſs the long day ? 
Does Mary not tend a few ſheep ? 

Do they never careleſsly ſtray, 
While happily ſhe lies aſleep ? 

Tweed's murmurs ſhould lull her to reſt ; 
Kind nature indulging my bliſs, 

To relieve the ſoft pains of my breaſt 
I 'd ſteal an ambrohal kiſs, | 


'Tis ſhe does the virgins excel, 
No beauty with her can compare; 
Love's graces all round her do dwell, 
She 's faireſt where thouſands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks firay ? 
O tell me at noon where they feed 
Shall I ſeek them on ſweet winding Tay, 
Or the pleaſanter banks of the Tweed? 


9 *%g. Song. Nancy of the Yale. SHENSTONE. 
THE weſtern ſky was purpled o'er 
With ev'ry pleaſing ray, 
And flocks, reviving, felt no more 
The ſultry heat of day 
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When from a hazel's artleſs bow't 
Soft warbled Strephon's tongue ; 


hor 


He bleſs'd the ſcene, he bleſs'd the hour, 


While Nancy's praiſe he ſung. 
Let fops with fickle falſehood range 

The paths of wanton love; 
Whilſt weeping maids lament their change, 

And ſadden ev'ry grove: | | 


* 
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But endleſs bleſſings crown the day 


I ſaw fair Eſham's dale; 


And ev'ry bleſſing find its way 


To Nancy of the vale. 


Twas from Avona's bank the maid 
Diffus'd her lovely beams ; 

And ev'ry ſhining glance diſplay'd 
The Naiad of the ſtreams. : 

Soft as the wild-duck's tender young, 
That float on Avon's tide ; 

Bright as the water-lily ſprung 
And glitt'riug near its ſide. | 

Freſh as the bord'ring flow'rs her bloom, 
Her eye all mild to view; 

The little halcyon's azure plume 
Was never half fo blue. 


Her ſhape was like the reed, ſo ſleek, 
So taper, ſtraight, and fair; 

Her dimpled ſmile, her bluſhing cheek, 
How charming ſweet they were ! 

Far in the winding vale retir'd 
This peerleſs bud I found, 

And ſhadowing rocks and woods conſpir'd 
To fence her beauties round. 


That nature in ſo lohe a dell | 
Shoule form a nymph ſo ſweer 

Or fortune to her Gs cell 
Conduct my wand'ring feet | 

— lordlings ſought her for their bride, 

ut ſhe would ne'er incline : 

Prove to your equals true, ſhe cried, 

As I will prove to mine. 


'Tis Strephon on the mountain's brow 
Has won my right good will; 


To him I gave my plighted vow, 


With him I'll climb the hill. 


| Struck with her charms and gentle truth, 


I claſp'd the conſtant fair; 
To her alone I give my youth, 
And vow my future care. 


And when this vow ſhall faithleſs prove, 
Or I theſe charms forego, 

The ſtream that ſaw our tender love, 
That ſtream ſhall ceaſe to flow. 


—_— 8 * 


$ 90. Song, To the Memory of V. Shenflone, Eſq. 

|  CUunNINGHAMs 

COME, ſhepherds, we 'll follow the hearſe, 
And ſee our lov'd Corydon laid: 

Tho' ſorrow may blemiſh the verſe, 


Vet let the fad tribute be paid. 


3 M2 They 
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They call'd him the pride of the plain: 
In footh he was gentle and kind; 
He mark d, in his elegant ſtrain, 
The graces that glow'd in his mind. 
On purpoſe he planted yon trecs, 
That birds in the covert might dwell; 
He cultur'd the thyme for the bees, 
Bur never would rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins, that play d at his feet, 
Go dleat, and your maſter bemoan z 
His muſic was artleſs and fweet, 
His manners as mild as your own. 


No verdure ſhall cover the vale, 
No bloom on the bloſſoms appear; 
The ſweets of the foreſt ſhall fail, 
And winter diſcolour the ycar. 
No-birds in our hedges ſhall fing 
(Our hedges fo vocal before), 
Since he that ſhould welcome the fpring 
Can greet the gay ſeaſon no more. 


His Phyllis was fond of his praiſe, 
And poets came round in a throng; 
They liften'd, and envied his lays, 
But which of them equalf d his ſong ? 
Ye ſhepherds, henceforward be mute, 
For loſt is the paſtoral ſtrain ; 
So give me my Corydon's flute, 
And thus—ler me break it in twain. 


8 91. Seng. LYTTELTON-: 


T* heavy bours are almoſt paſt 
That part my lore and me; 
My longing eyes may hope at laſt 
Their only wiſk to ſee. 
But how, my Delia, will yow meet 
The man you ve loſt ſo long ? 
Will love in all your pulſes beat, 
And tremble on your tongue? 
-Will you in ev'ry look declare 
Tour heart is ſtill the ſame ; 
And heal each idle anxious care 
Our fears in abſence frame 
Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcena 
When ſhortly we ſhall meet, 
And try what yet remains between 
Of loit'ring time to cheat. 
But if the dream that ſooths my mind 
Shall falſe and groundleſs prove; 
If I am doom'd at length to find 
You have forgot to love 
All I of Venus aſk is this— 
No more to let us join; £ 
But grant me here the flatt'ring bliſs, 
To die, and think you mine. 


a 


4 $ 92. Song. LyYTTELToR. 
WW THEN Delia on the plain appears 
Ad by a thouſand tender fears, 
would approach, but dare not move; 
ItAl we, my heart, if this be love + 


Book IV. 
Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks my raviſh'd ear | 
No other voice but hers can hear, 


No other wit but hers approve; _ 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


If ſhe ſome other ſwain commend, 
IT do' I was once his fondeft friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove; 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


When ſhe is abſent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 

Lhe clearcſt foring, the ſhadieſt grove; 
Tell me, my heart, it this be love? 
Mhen fond of pow'r, of beauty vain, 
Her nets ſhe ſpread for ev'ry ſwain, 

I firove to hate, but vainly ſtrove; 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


$ 93: - Song. Shame Jexvxs. a 
1 plain, dear youth, theſe tell- tale eyes 
My heart your own declare; 


But for heaven's ſake let it ſuffice 


Lou reign triumphant there. 


E your utmoſt pow'r to try, 5 
Nor further urge your ſway; "7 ov 
Preſs not for what I muſt deny, 

For fear I Thould obey. 


Could all your arts ſucceſsful prove, 
; Would you a maid undo, 

Whole greateſt failing is her love, 
And that her love for you ? 

Say, would you uſe that very pow'r 
| You from her fondneſs claim, 
To ruin in one fatal hour 

A life of ſpotleſs fame? 


Reſolve not then to do an ill 
Becauſe perhaps you may; 
But rather uſe your utmoſt {kill 
, To ſave me, than betray. 

Be you yourſelf my virtue's ewar®#; 
| Defend, 2 rod 
Since tis a taſk for me too hard 
i To ſtrive with leve and you. 


——_—_—_—_— 


$ 94 Song. The Power of Mu/ic. 181. E. 
| WIEN Orpheus went down to the reigons be- 
Which men are forbidden to fee, low, 

He tun'd up his tyre, as old hiſtories ſhew, 

To ſet his. Eurydice free. 
«All hell was aftonifh'd a perſon ſo wiſe 

Should rafhly endanger his life, 
And venture fo far hut how vaſt their ſurpriſe, 


To find out a puniſhment due to his fault, 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain; 
But hell bad not torments ſufficient, he thought 
Sv he gave him his wife back again, 
But pity ſuccecding fount-place in his heart; 
And, pleas'd with his playing fo well, | 
He took her again in reward of his art, 
duch power had mukie in hell} 
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When they heard that he came for bis wife! 
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ö 95. Song. RowE. | 
To the brook and the-willow, that heard him 
complain, RS 
Ah willow ! willow ! 
Poor Colin went weeping, and told them his pain. 
Sweet ſtream, hecried, ſadly I'll teach thee to flow, 
And the waters ſhall rife to the brink with my woe: 
All reſtleſs and painful my Celia now lies, 
And counts the ſad moments of time as it flics : 
To the nymph, my heart's love, ye ſoft ſlumbers, 
repair, \ your care; 
Spread your downy wings o'er her, and make her 
Let me be left reſtleſs, mine eyes never cloſe, 
do the ſleep that I loſe giye my dear one repole. 
Sweet ſtream! if you chance hy her pillow to creep, 
Perhaps your ſoft murmurs may lull her ro ſleep. 
But if I am.doom'd to be wretched indeed, 
And the loſs of my charmer the fates have decreed, 
Believe me, thou fair one, thou dear one, beiteve, 
Few ſighs to thy loſs, and few tears will I give; 
One fate to thy Colin and thee ſhall betide, 
And ſoon lay.thy ſhepherd down by thy cold ſide. 
Then glide, gentle brook, and to loſe thyſelf haſte, 
Bear this to my willow; this verſe is my laſt. 
Ah willow ! willow ! Ah willow ! willow ! 


i 
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DE AR Chloe, while thus beyond meaſure 
Lou treat me with doubts and diſdain, 
Lou rob all your youth of its pleaſure, 
And hoard up an old aye of pain : 
Your maxim, that love is ſtill founded 
On charms that will quickly decay, . 
You will tind to be very. ill. grounded 
When once you its diftates obey. 
The paſſion from beauty firſt'drawn 
Your kindneſs will vaſtly improve; 
Soft looks and gay ſmiles are the dawn, 
Fruition 's the ſunſhine of love : | 
And though the bright beams of ypur eyes 
Should be clouded, that now are ſo gay, 
And darkneſs obſcure all the ſkies, 
We ne'er can forget it was days 


Old Darby, with Joan by his fide, 

You oft have regarded with wonder ; 
He is dropfical, ſhe is ſore- eyed, 

Yet they re ever uneaſy aſunder: 
Together they totter about, 

And fit in the ſun at the door; | 
And at night, when old Darby's pipe 's out, 
His Joan will not ſmoke a wlnft more, 

No beauty or wit they poſſeſs, 
Their ſeveral failings to ſmother ; 
Then what are the charins, can you gueſs, 
That make them fo fond of cach other? 
Tis the plcaſing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments that love did beſtow, 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure anl truth, 
The beſt of all blcilings below. 


Theſe traces for ever will laſt, 


Which ſick neſs nor time tan remoyvez | | 


For when youth and beauty are paſt, 
Aud age brings the winter of love, 


* 
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| A friendſhip inſenſibly grows 


By reviews of ſuch raptures as theſe, 
And the current of fondneſs ſtill flows, 
Which decuepit old age cannot freeze. 


& 97. Song. GILBERT COOPER. 
WAY ! let nought to love diſpleaſing, 
My Winifrede, move thy fear; 


Let nought delay the heavenly bleſſing, 


Nor ſqucamiſh pride, nor gloomy care. 


What tho' no grants of royal donors. 
With pompous titles grace our blood; 
We'll ſhine in more ſubſtantial honours, ; 
And to be noble, we ll he good. 
What tho' from fortune's laviſh bounty 
No miglty treafures we poſſeſs, 
We'Ib find within our pitrance plenty, 
And be content- without excels. 


Still ſhall each kind returning ſeaſon 
Sufficient for our wiſhes give; 

For we will live a life of reaſon,” 
And that's the only life to live, 


| Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 


Shall ſweetly ſound where'er *ris ſpoke, 
And all the great ones much ſhall wonder 
How they admire ſuch little folk. 


Thro' youth and age, in love excelling, 


We'!l hand in hand together tread; 


| Sweet ſmiling peace ſhall crown our dwelling, 


And babes, tweet ſmiling babes, our bed. 


How ſhould I love the pretty creatures, 
Whilſt round my knees they fondly clung, 
To lee them look their mother's features, 
To hear them liſp their mother's tongue l 


And when with envy time tranſported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You 'in your girls again be.courted, 
And Il go wooing in my boys. 


F 98. Song. PERCY»: TP 
O NANCY ! wilt thou go with me, 
Nor ſigh to leave the flaunting town d 

Can ſilent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and ruſſet gown ? 
No longer dreſt in ſilken ſheen, 

No longer deck'd with jewels rare, 
Say, canſt thou quit each courtly ſcene, 

V/ here thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


O Nancy! when thou 'rt far away, 
Wilt thou not caſt a wiſh behind? 

Say, canſt thou face the parching ray, 
Nor ſhrink before the wintry wind? 

O can that ſoft and gentle mien 
Extremes. of hardihip learn to bear, 


| Nor fad regret each courtly ſcene, 


Where thou wert faireft of the fair? 


O Nancy ! canſt thou love fo true, 
Thro perils keen with me to go; 
Or, when thy ſwain miſhap ſhall rue, 
| Toſhare with tym the pang of woe 
323 Ee; Say * 
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14 — diſeaſe or pain befal, All the harm I wiſh on thee, moſt courteous 
ile thou aſſume the nurſe's care, knight, | 


Nor wiftful thoſe gay ſcenes recal 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


And when at laſt thy love ſhall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repreſs each ſtruggling ſigh, 

And cheer with ſmiles the bed of death 
And wilt thou o er his breathleſs clay 

Strew flow rs, and drop the tender tear? 
Nor then regret thoſe ſcenes ſo gays 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


_— 


Ww99. Song. MALLET. 

PHE ſmiling morn, the breathing ſpring, 
Invite the tuneful birds to ſing ; 

And, while they warble from each ſpray, 

Love melts the univerſal lay. | 

Let vs, Amanda, timely wite, 

Like them improve the hour that flies; 

And in ſoft raptures waſte the day, 

Among the ſhades of ExDErMay ! 


For ſoon the winter of the year, 
And age, life's winter, will appear : 
At tbjs, thy living bloom mvſt fade; 
As that will ſtrip the verdant ſhade. 
Our taſte of pleaſure then is o'er ; 
The feather'd ſongſters love no more: 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the ſhades of ENDERMAY ! 


$ 100. The Spaniſh Lady's Love. 
Wir hear a Spaniſh lady, 
Ho ſhe woo'd an Ens liſn man > 
Garments gay, as rich as may be, 
Deck d with jewels had ſhe on: 
Of a comely countenance and grace was ſhe, 
Both by birth and parentage of high degree, 
As his priſoner there he kept her, 
In his hands her life did lie; 
Cupid's bands did tie them faſter, 
By the liking of an eye. 
In his courteous company was all her joy, 
To favour him in any thing ſhe was not coy, 


But at laſt there came commandment 

For to ſet all ladies free, 

With their jewels ſtill adorned, 
None to do them injury. 
O then, ſaid this lady gay, full woe is me 
O let me fiill ſuſtain this kind captivity ! 
Gallant captain, ſhew ſome pity 
To a lady ia diſtreſs ; 
Leave me not within this city, 

For to die in heavineſs: 3 
Thou haſt ſer, this preſent day, my body free, 
Bur my heart in priſon ſtill remains with thee. 

« How ſhould thou, fair lady, love me, 

Whom thou know'ft thy country's foe ? 

Thy fair words make me ſuſpect tlice z 
Serpents lic where flowers grow.” 


God grant upon my head the ſame may fully light: 


Bleſſed be the time and ſeaſon 
That thou came on Spaniſh ground ! 
If you may our foes be termed, 
Gentle oes we have you found: 
With our city, you have won our hearts each one, 


« Reſt you till, moſt gallant lady; 

Reſt you till, and weep no more; 
Of fair flowers you have plenty, 

Spain doth yield you wondrous ſtore.” 
Spaniards fraught with jealouſy we oft do hind, 
But as "Wt throughout the world are counted 

„ 


Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 
Thou alone enjoy'ſt my heart; 
I am lovely, young, and tender, 
Love is likewiſe my deſert: 
Still to ſerve thee da fey night my mind is preſt ; 
The wife of ev'ry Engliſhman is counted bleſt, 


It would be a ſhame, fair lady, 
For to bear a woman hence; 
Engliſh ſoldiers never carry 
Any ſuch without offence.” 
I will quickly change myſelf, if it be fo, 
And like à page will follow thee where'er thou gp. 


« have neither gold nor filver 
To maintain thee in this caſe; 
And to travel is great charges, 
As you know 1n ev'ry place.” 
My chains and jewels ev'ry one ſhall be thy own, 


And eke ten thouſand pounds in gold that lic, 


unknown, 


« On the ſeas are many dangers, 
Many ſtorms dg there 35 
Which will be to ladies dreadful, 
And force tears from wat'ry eyes.” 
Well, in troth I ſhall endure extremity, 
For I could find in heart to loſe my life for thee. 


1 Courteous lady, leave this folly, 
Here comes all that breeds the ſtrife; 
I, in England, have already 
A ſweet woman to my wife; 
will not falſify my yow for gold nor gain, 
Nor yet for all the fairęſt dames that live in Spain.“ 


O how happy is that woman | 
That enjoys fo true a friend! 
Many happy days God ſend her! 
And of my ſuit I'll make an end: 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 
Which love and true aſſection did firſt commence, 


Commend me to that gallant lady, 
Bear to her this chain of gold, 
With theſe bracelets, for a token ; 
Grieving that 1 was fo bold: 
All my jewels, in like ſort, take thou with thee; 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me. 


Till 


Then to your country bear away that is your own, 


ne, 


ned 


et ; 
ſt, 


hee. 


ain. 


His wife 
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Iwill ſpend my days in praver, 
Love and all his laws defy ; 
In a nunnery I will ſhroud me, 
Far from any company : 
But, ere my prayers have an end, be ſure of this, 
To pray for thee and for thy love I will not miſs. 


Thus farewel, moſt gallant captain! 
Farewel to my heart's content 
Count not Spaniſh ladies wanton, 
Though to thee my mind was bent: 
Joy and true proſperity go ſtill with-thee ! 


The like fall unto thy ſhare, moſt fair lady.“ 


The Norfolk Gentleman's laft Will and Teflament. 


Now ponder well, you parents dear, 
The words which I ſhall wiite ; 
A doletul ſtory you ſhall hear, 
In time brought forth to light: 
A gentleman of good account 
In Norfolk liv'd of late, | 
Whoſe wealth and riches did ſurmount 
Moſt men of his eſtate. 


Sore ſick he was, and like to die, 
No help that he could have; 
#6 him as ſick did lie, 

And both poſſeſs d one grave. 

No love between theſe two was loſt, 
Each was to other kind: ; 
In love they liv'd, in love they died, 

And left two babes behind: 


The one a fine and pretty boy, 
Not paſſing three years old: 

Th' other a girl, more young than he, 
And made in beauty's mould. 


The father left his little ſon, 


As plainly doth appear, | 
When he to perfect age ſhould come, 
Three hundred pounds a year; 


And to his little daughter Jane 
Five hundred pounds in gold. 

To be paid down on marriage day, 
Which might not be controul'd : 

But if the children chanc'd to die 
Ere they to age ſhould come, 


Their uncle ſhould poſſeſs their wealth, 
For ſo the will did run. 


Now, brother, faid the dying man, 
Look to my children dear; 

Be good unto my boy and girl, 
No friends elſe I have here: 

To God and you I do commend 
My children night and day; 

But little while, be ſure, we have 

Within this world to ſtay. 


You muſt be father and mother both, 
And uncle, all in one; | 
God knows what will become of them 

When 1 am dead and gone. 


LLADS, &c 


With that beſpake their mother dear : 
O brother kind, quoth the, 


+ | You are the man muſt bring our babes 


To wealth or miſery. 


And if you keep them carefully, 
Then God will you reward; 


If otherwiſe you ſeem to deal, 


God will your deeds regard. 

With lips as cold as any ftone 

She kiſs'd her children ſmall : 

God bleſs you both, my children dear! 
With that the tears did fall. 


5 | — | Theſe ſpeeches then their brother ſpoke 
d 101. Ballad. The Children in the Word; or, 


To this ſick couple there: 

The keeping of your children dear, 

Sweet fiſter, do not fear; 

God never proſper me nor mine, 
Nor aught elſe that I have, 

[f I do wrong your children dear, 
When you are laid in grave ! 


| Their parents being dead and gone, 


The children home he takes, 

And brings them home unto his hauſe, 
And much of them he makes. 

He had not kept theſe pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a day, 

When for their wealth he did deviſe 
To make them both away. 


He bargain'd with two rufhans rude, 
Which were of furious mood, 

That they ſhould take rhe children young, 
And ſlay them in a wood. 

He told his wife, and all he had, 
He did the children ſend 

To be hrought up in fair London, 
With oac that was his friend. 


Away then went theſe pretty babes, 
Re joicing at rhat tide, 


|Rejoicing with a merry mind, 


They ſhould on cock-horſe ride. 
They prate and prattle pleaſantly, 
As they rode on the way, 
To thoſe that ſhould their butchers be, 
And work their lives“ decay. 


So that the pretty ſpeech they had 
Made murd'rers' hearts relent ; 

And they that undertook the deed 
Full ſore they did repent. 

Yet one of them, more hard of heart, 
Did vow to do his charge, 

Becauſe the wretch that hired him 
Had paid him very large. 


The other would not agree thereto, 
So here they fell at ſtrife; 

With one another they did fight 
About the children's life: 

And he that was of mildeſt mood 

Did ſlay the other there, 

Within an unfrequented wood; 
While babes did quake for fear, 
3M 4 | 
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Thus wander'd theſe two pretty babes, | 


—— —— —— e 
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He took the children by the hand, be of 
When tears ſtood in their eye; 
And bade them come and go with him, 
And look they did not cry : g 
And two long miles he led them on, 
While they for food complain: 
Stay here, quoth he, I'll bring you bread, 
When I do come again. 


Theſe pretty babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down ; 

But never more they ſaw the man 
Approaching from the tow a: 

Their pretty lips with blackberries 

Were all beſmear'd and dy'd; 

And when they ſaw the dark ſame night, 

They ſat them down and cried. 


— 
— — 


— 


Till death did end their grief; 
In one another's arms they dicd, 
As babes wanting relief. : 
No burial theſe pretty babes 
Of any man receives, 
Till Robin-red-breaſt painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. 


And now the heavy wrath of God 

Upon their uncle fell; 

Yea, fearful fends did haunt his houſe, 
His conſcience felt a hell: 

His barns were fir d, his goods conſum'd, 
His lands were barren made, 

His cattle died within the field, 
And nothing with him ſtaid. 

And, in the voyage of Portugal, 
Two of his ſons did die; | 

And, to conclude, himſelf was brought 
To extreme miſery : | 

He pawn'd and mortgag d all his land 
Ere ſeven years came about, Ws 


And now at length-this wicked aft 


EXTRACTS, 


To drive the deer with hound and hocn 


Book IV: 


I 
Earl Percy took his way 
The child may rue that is uaborn E 
The hunting of that day. | 
The ſtout earl of Northumberland R 
| A vow to God did make, ; | 
His pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods 7 
Three ſummer's days to take; 
The chiefeſt harts in Chevy-Chaſe r 
To kill and bear away, + 
Theſe tidings to earl Douglas came \ 
In Scotland, where he — os 
Who ſent earl Percy preſent word ; 
He would prevent his ſport... = | 
The Engliſh earl, not fearing this, 7 
Did to the woods reſort, 
With fifteen hundred bowmen bold ; 1 


All choſen men of might, 

Who knew full well, in time of need, 

To aim their ſhafts aright. | 

The gallant greyhounds ſwiftly ran, 

To cbaſe the fallow deer: 

On Monday they began to hunt, 
When day-light did appear; 

And, long before high noon, they had 
A hundred fat bucks ſlain; 

Then, having din'd, the drovers went 

To rouſe them up again. 


The bowmen muſter'd on the hills, 
Well able to endure : 

Their backſides all, with ſpecial care, 
That day were guarded ſure. 


The hounds ran ſwiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deer to take ; : 


And with their cries the hills and dales 


An echo thrill did make. 


Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the flaughter'd deer; 


Did by this means come out. Quoth he, Earl Douglas promiſed 


The fellow that did take in hand 
Theſe children for to kill, 
Was for a robbery judg'd to die, 
As was God's bleſſed will; 
Who did confeſs the very truth, 
The which is here expreſo' d; 
Their uncle died, while he, for debt, 
In prifon long did reſt, 
All you that be executors made, 
And overſeers cke, 
Of children that be fatheriefs, 

And infants mild and meek, . | 
Take you example by this thing, * 
And yield to cach his right; 
Leſt God, with ſuch- like miſery, 
Your wicked minds requite. 


& 102. Ballad, Toe N in Cbeuy - C baſc. 
CPP proſper long our noble king, 

Our lives and faferies all! 
A woeful hunting once there'did 


This day to meet me here: 


If that T thought he would nat come, 
No longer would I ſta yx. 

With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the carl did ſay: 


Lo! yonder doth earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright; 5 

Full twenty hundred Scottiſh ſpears 
All marching in our fight; '_ 


All men of pleaſant Tividale, 
Faſt by the river Tweed, 

Tnen ceaſe your ſport, earl Percy ſaid, 
And take your bows with ſpeed ; 

And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance; 


| For never was there champion yet, 


In Scotland or in France, 
That ever did on horſeback come, 
But, if my hap it were, 5 
[ durſt encounter, man for man, 


' Ip Chery-Obale befal; OO | 


With him to break a ſpear, 


Earl 


I; 


Earl 
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Earl Douglas on a milk-white ſterd, 
Moſt like a baron bold, 


Rode foremoſt of the company, 
Whoſe armour ſhone like gold: 


Shew me, ſaid he, whoſe men you he 


That hunt ſo boldly here; 
That, without my conſent, do chaſe 
And kill my fallow-deer ? 


The man that firſt did anſwer make, 


Was noble Percy, he : 
Who ſaid, We liſt not to declare, 
Nor ew whoſe men we be: 


Yet will we ſpend our dcareſt blood, 
Thy chiefeſt harts to ſlay. 

Then Douglas ſwore a ſolemn bath, 
And thus in rage did ſay: 


Ere thus I will out-braved be, 
One of us two ſhall die : 

i know thee well; an earl thou art, 
Lord Percy: ſo am I. 


But truſt me, Percy, pity it were, 
And great offence, to kill 

Any of theſe our harmleſs men, 

For they have done no ill. 


Let thou and I the battle try, 
And ſet our men aſide. 
Accurs'd be he, lord Percy ſaid, 
By whom this is denied. 
Then ſtepp'd a gallant ſquire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 
Who faid, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king, for ſhame, 


That &er my captain fought on foot, 
And I ſtood looking on: 

You be two earls, ſaid Witherington, 
And I a 'ſquire alone: 


I'll do the beſt that Jo I may, 
While I have ſtrength to ſtand z 


3 I have pow'r to wield my ſword, 
I '11 fight with heart and hand. 


Our Engliſh archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true; 

At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
Full — Scots they flew. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, 


Earl Douglas had the bent ; 


A captain, mov'd with mickle pride, 


The ſpears to ſhivers ſent, 
They clos'd full faſt on ev'ry fide, 


No ſlackneſs there was found; 


And many a gallant gentleman 


Lay gaſping on the ground. 

O Chriſt! it was a grief to ſee, 
And likewiſe for.to hcar 

The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And ſcatter'd here and there. 

Ad laſt theſe two ſtout earls did meet 
Like captains of . 56 might ; 

Like lions mov'd, laid on loady 
And beide a eras | Behr, h 
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Where thou ſhalt high advanced be 


With that there came an arrow keen 


&c. 
They fought until they both did fiveat, 
} With ſwords of temper'd ſteel; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 


{ Yield thee, lord Percy, Douglas ſaid; 
In faith I will thee bring 


By James our Scottiſh king. 


Thy ranſom J will freely give, 
nd thus report of thee : 
Thou art the moſt courageous lg] 
That ever I did ſee. ; 


No, Douglas, quoth earl Percy —_ 
Thy proffer I do ſcorn; 

{I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was born. 


—— 


Out of an Engliſh bow, 
Which ſtruck earl Douglas to the hearts 
A deep and deadly blow : 


Who never ſpoke more words than hits 
Fight on, my merry men all; 

For why? my life is at an end: 
Lord Percy ſees my fall. 


Then leaving life, earl D took 

The dead man by the hand; 

And faid, Earl — for thy life 
Would I had loſt my land! 

O Chriſt ! my very heart doth bleed 
With ſorrow for thy ſake ; 

For ſure a more renowned knight _. 
Miſchance did never take. 


A knight amongſt the Scots there was, 
Which ſaw carl Douglas die, 

Who ſtraight in wrath did vow . 
Upon the earl Percy: 


Sir Hugh Montgomery was he call d 
Who, with a ſpear moſt bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant ſteed, 
Ran fiercely through the fight : 


And paſs'd the Engliſh archers all, . 
Without all dread or fear; 

And through earl Percy's body then 
He thruſt his hatefal ſpear 13 

Wich ſuch a vehement force and might 

He did his body gore, 

The ſpear went through the other ſide 

A large cloth yard, and more. 

So thus did both theſe nobles die, 
Whoſe courage none could ſtain, 

An Engliſh archer then perceiv d 
The noble earl was flain; 


| {He had a bow bent in his hand, 


Made of a truſty tree ; 


An arrow of a cloth-yard long 


Up to the head drew he : 


Againſt fir Hugh Montgomery 
So right the ſhaft he e, | 

The grey-gooſe wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 
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This fight did [aft from break of day 
Till ſerting of the fun; | 

For when they rung the evening-bell 
The battle ſcarce was done. 

With the carl Percy there was ſlain 
Sir John of rton, 

Sir Robert Ratcliffe, and fir John, 
Sir James that bold baron : | 

And with fir George, and good fir James, 
Both knights of good account, * 

Good fir Ralph Raby there was ſlain, 
Whoſe proweſs did ſurmount. 

For Wither; needs muſt I wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 

Fer, when his legs were ſmitten off, 
He fought upon his fiumps. 

And with cart Douglas there was ſlain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery ; 

Sir Charles Currth, that from the field 
One foot would never fly; 

Sir Charles Murrcl of Ratcliffe too, 
His ſiſter's ſon was he; 

Sir David Lamb, fo well eſteem' d, 

Tet ſaved could not be. 


And rhe lord Maxwell, in Rke wiſe, 
Did with carl Douglas die: 


Of twenty hundred Scottiſh ſpears, 


Scarce fifty-five did fly. 
Of fiftcen hundred Engliſhmen 
Went home but fifty-three : 
The reft were flain in Chevy-Chaſe, 
Under the green- wood tree. | 
Next day dd many widows come, 
Their huſbands to bewail ; 
wath'd their wounds in brinifh tea 
Bur all would not prevail. | 
Their bodies, bath d in purple blood, 
They bore with them away; 
kiſs'd them dead a thouſand times 
When they were clad in clay. 


This news was 1 to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 
That brave eart Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an arrow flain. 


O heavy news! king James did fay ; 
Scotland can bs. de, PT. 
I have not any captain more 
Of fuch account as he. 
Like tidings to king Henry came, 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, 
That Percy of Northumberland 
Was flain in Chery-Chaſe. 


| Now God be with him, faid our king, 


Sith t will no better be; 
I truſt I have within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 
Vet ſhall not Scot nor Scotland ſay, 
Bur I will vengeance take; | 
And be revenged on them all 
For brave lord Percy's fake. 


E 
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XTRACTS, 
This vow full well the king perfam'd, 


is no more than what is u 


And with him a 'ong and comlye knighte, 


Book IV. 


After, on Humbledown, 


In one day fifty knights were ſlain, 


With lords of great renown : 


And of the reſt, of ſmall account, 


Did many hundreds die. 


Thus ended the hunting of Chevy-Chaſe, 


Made by the earl Percy. 


God fave the king, and bleſs the land 


In plenty, joy, and peace ; 


And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 


Twixt noblemen may ceaſe. 


Dn — 


$ 103. Song. 


— * 


Sir Cauline. 


There is ſomething peculiar in the metre of this old 


ballad : it is not unuſual to meet with redundant 
ſtanzas of fix lines ; but the occaſional intertion of 
a double third or fourth line, as ver. 31, 44, &c. 
is an irregularity I do not remember to have ſeen 
elſewhere. ; 


It may be proper to inform the reader before he comes 


to Pt. 2. ver. 110, 111, that the xounD TABLE 
was not peculiar to the reign of King Arthur, but 
was common in all the ages of Chivalry. The 
proclaiming a great tournament (probably with ſome 
peculiar ſolemnities) was called holding a Round 
% Table.” Dugdale tells us, that the great baron 
Roger de Mortimer having procured the honour 
of knighthood to be conferred * on his three ſons” 
« by King Edward I. he, at his own coſts, cauſed 
« a tourneament to be held at Kenilworth,where he 
© ſumptuoully entertained an hundred knights, and 
** as many ladies, for three days; the like whereof 


eas never before in England; and there began 


the xouND TABLE (fo called by reaſon that the 
„% place wherein they praftiſed thoſe feats was 
** environeg with a ſtrong wall made in a round 
*« form) : and upon the fourth day, the golden lion, 
in fign of triumph, being yielded to him, he 
« carried it (with all the company) to Warwick.“ 
It may further be added, that Matthew Paris fre- 
_ calls juſts and tournaments Haftiludia Menſa 
unde, q 


As to what will be obſerved in this ballad of the art 


of healing being practiſed by a young princeſs ; it 
al in all the old ro- 
mances, and was conformable to real manners : it 
being à practice derived from the earlieſt times 
among all the Gothic and Celtic nations, for 
women, even of the higheft rank, to exerciſe the 
art of ſurgery. In the Northern Chronicles we 
always find the young damſels ſtanching the wounds 
of their lovers, and the wives thoſe of their huſ- 
bands. And even fo late as the time of Queen 


Elizabeth, it is mentioned among the accompliſh- 


ments of the ladies of her court, that the eldeſt 
** of them are $KILFUL id SURGERY,” See 
Harriſon's Deſcription of England, prefixed to Hol- 
lingſhed's Chronicle, && 


Fhe Firft Part. 


N Irehand, ferr over the ſea, 
There dwelleth a bonnye kinge ; 
Men call him ſyr Cauline, 

| | The 


Boox IV. 
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The kinge had a lady to his daughiter, 
In faſhyon ſhe hath no peere ; 


And princely wightes that ladye wooed, 


To he theyr wedded feere. 


Syr Cauline loyeth her beſt of all, 
But nothing durſt he ſaye; 

Ne deſcreeve his counſayl to no man, 
But deerlye he lovde this may. 


Till on a daye it ſo beffell, 
Great dill to him was dight; 

The maydens love removde his mynd 
To care - bed went the knighte. 


One while he ſpred his arms him fro, 
One while he ſpred them nye; 

And aye ! but I winne that ladyes love, 
For dole now I mun dye. 4 


And when our pariſh-maſſe was done, 
Our kinge was bowne to dyne : 

He ſayes, Where is ſyr Cauline, 

That is wont to ſerve the wyne ? 


Then aunſwerde him a courteous knighte, 
And faſt his handes gan wringe : 

Sir Cauline is ſick, and like to dye 
Without a good leęchinge. 


Fetche me downe my daughter deere, 
She is a leeche fulle fine : 771 
Goe take him doughe, and the baken bread, 
And ſerve him with the wyne ſoe red; 
Lothe I were him to tine. 


Fair Chriſtabelle to his chaumber goes, 
Her maydens followyng nye : 


O well, ſhe ſayth, how doth my lord ? 


O ſicke, thou fayre ladye. 


Nowe ryſe up wightlye, man, for ſham , | 
Never lve ſoe cowardlee ; 


For it is told in my father's halle, 


| You dye for love of mee. 


Fayre ladye, it is for your love 
That all this dill I drye : 
For if you wold comfort me with a kiſſe, 
Then were I brought from bale to bliſſe, 
No longer would I lye. | 


Sir knighte, my father is a kinge, 
I am his onlye heire; 
Alas ! and well you knowe, ſyr knighte, 
I never can be youre feere, * 


O ladye, thou art a Kkinges daughter, 
And I am not thy peere, 

But let me doe ſome deedes of armes 
To be youre bacheleere. 


dome deeds of armes if thou wilt doe, 
My bacheleere to be, 

(But ever and aye my heart would rue, 
(Giff harm ſhould happe to thee) 


* Knighw, 


* 


„ 


I Upon Eldridge hill there groweth a thorne, 


Upon the mores brodinge; 
And dare ye, ſyr knighte, wake there all nighte, 
Untill the fayre morninge ? 

For the Eldridge knighte, ſo mickle of mighte, 


Will examine you beforne 3 


And never man bare life awaye, 


But he did him ſcath and ſcorne. 


That knighte he is a foul paynim, 
And large of limb and bone; 


And but if heaven may be thy ſpeede, 


Thy life it is but gone. 


Nowe on the Eldridge hilles Ile walke, 
For thy ſake, fair ladie; 

And Ile either bring you a ready token, 
Or Ile never more you ſee. | 


The lady is gone to her own chaumbere, 
Her maydens following bright : | 

Syr Cauline lope from care-bed ſoone, 

And to the Eldridge hills is gone, 

Far to wake there all night. 


Unto midnight, that the moone did riſe, 
He walked up and downe;; | 


| Then a lightſome bugle heard he blewe 


Over the bents ſoe browne. - 
Quoth hee, If cryance come till my heart, 
I am ffar from any good towne. | 


A furyous wight and fell; 
A ladye bright his brydle led, 
Clad in a fayre kyrtells 


And ſoe faſt he called on ſyr Cauline, 
O man, 1 rede thee flye, 

For but if cryance come till thy heart, 
I weene but thou mun dye. 


He ſayth, No cryance comes till my heart, 
Nor, in fayth, I wyll not flee; 

For, cauſe thou minged not Chriſt before, 
The leſs me dreadeth thee. 


The Eldridge knighte he pricked his fteed; 
Syr Cauline bold abode : 


| Then either ſhooke his truſtye ſpeare, 


And the timber theſe two children * bare 
So ſoon in ſunder flode. . 


Then took they out theyr two good ſwordes, _ 
And layden on full faſte, 


Till helme and hawberke, mail and ſheelde, 


They all were well-nye braſt. 


The Eldridgeknight was mickle of might, 
And ſtifle in ſtower did ſtande; | 
But iyr Cauline with a backward ſtroke 
He ſmote off his right hand ; 
That ſoone he with paine and lacke of bloud 


Fell downe on that lay-land, 


And ſoone he ſpyde on the mores ſo broad + 


Then 
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Then up ſyr Cauline lift his brande 
All over his head ſo hye: 

And here I ſweare by the holy roode, 
Nowe, caytiffe, thou ſhalt dye. 


Then up and came that ladye brighte, 
Faſte wringing of her hande : 

For the maydens love, that moſt you love, 
Withhold that deadlye brande: \ 


For the maydens love, that moſt you love, 
| Now ſimyte no more I praye; 
And aye whatever thou wilt, my lord, 
He ſhall thy teſts obaye. 6 
Now ſweare to mee, thou Eldridge knighte, 
And here onthis lay-land, | | 
Fhat thou wilt believe on Chriſt his laye, 
And therto-plight thy band : 

And that thou never on — come 
To ſporte, gamon, or playge; 

And that thou here give up thy armes 
Until thy dying day. | | 

The Eldridge knighte gave up his armes 
With many a forrowfulle ſighe; 

And ſware to obey fyr Caulines heſt, 
Till the tyme that he ſhold dyc. 


- 


And he theg up and the Eldridge knighte 
Sett him in his ſaddle anone, 

And the Eldridge knighte and his latlye 
To theyr caſtle are they gone, 

Them he tooke up the bloudy hand, 
That was fo large of bone, 

And on it he founde five ringes of gold 
Of knightes that had been flone. .. 
Then he tooke up the Eldridge ſworde, 

-As hard as any flint ; | 4 
And he took off thoſe ringes five 
As bright as fyre and brent. 


Home then pricked ſyr Cauline 
As light as leafe on tree : 

I-wys he neither ſtint ne blanne, 
Till he his ladye ſce. 5p 


Then downe he knelt upon his knee 
Before that lady gay : > | 
O ladye, I have been on the Eldridge hills: 
. Theſe tokens I bring away. 


Now weleome, welcome, ſyr Cauline, 
Thrice welcome unto mee, . 

For now I perceive thou art a true knighte, 
Of valour bold and free. Wh 


O ladye, I am thy own true knighte, 
Tpby heſts for to obaye: | 
And movght I hepe to winne thy love 

Ne more his tange colde fay. 
The ladye bluſhed ſcarlette redde, 
And fette a gentill Gghe: - 
Alas! fyr knighte, how may this bee, 
For my degree's ſoc highe? _.. 


But ſith thou haft hight, thou comely youth, 
To be my batchilere, ME 
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lle promiſe if thee I may not wedde 
I will have none other fere. - 
Then ſhee held forthe her lilly-white hand 
Towards that knighte fo free: 
| He gave to it one gentill Kiſſe, | 
His heart was brought from bale to bliſſe, 
The teares ſterte from his ee. 


But keep my ny ny 4 ſyr Cauline, 

| Ne let no man it knowe ; 

For and ever my father ſholde it ken, 
I wot he wolde us ſloe. 

From that day forthe that ladye fayre 
Lovde ſyr Cauline the knighte : 

From that daye forthe he only joy de 
Whan ſhee was in his fight, 


Pari the Second. 
EVERYE white will have its blacke, 


And every ſweete its ſowre: 
This found the ladye Chriſtabelle 
| In an untimely howre. 2 
For ſo it befelle as ſyr Cauline 
Was with that 1adye faire, 


 IThe kinge her father walked forthe 


To take the evenyng aire : 


And into the afboure as he went 
To reſt his wearye feet, . 
He found his daughter and ſyr Cauline 

> There ſette in daliaunce ſweet. 

The kinge hee ſterted forthe, i-wys, 
And an angrye man was hee: 

Nowe, traytoure, thou ſhalt hange or dra 

And rewe ſhall thy ladie. 


; 4 

Then forthe ſyr Cauline he was ledde, 
And throwne in dungeon deepe; 

And the ladye into à towre fo hye, 
There left to wayle and weepe. 


The queene ſhe was ſyr Caulines friend, 
And to the kinge ſaid ſhe : 

I pray you fave fyr Caulines life, 
And let him baniſht bee. ' 


Now, dame, that traitor ſhall be ſent 
Acroſs the ſalt ſea fome : . 
But here Iwill make with thee a band, 
If ever he come within this land, 
A foule deathe is his doome, | 
All woc-begone was that gentil knight 
To parte from his ladyè; | 
And many a time he ſighed ſore, 
And caſt a wiſtfulle eye: 
Faire Chriſtabelle, from thee to parte, 
| Farre lever had I dye. . 


| Faire Chriſtabelle, that ladye brigtite, 


Was had forthe oß che towre: 
But ever ſhee droopeth in her minde; 
As, nipt. by an ungentle winde, 

Doth ſome faire lillye flowre. 


And ever ſhee doth lament and wee 


To tint her lover ſoe ; : | 
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Syr Cauline, thou little think'ft on mee, 
But 1 will ſtill be true. . 

Manye a kinge, and manye a duke, 

And lords of high degree, 
Did ſue to that fayre ladye of love; 

But never ſhe wolde them nes. 
When many a daye was paſt and gone, 

Ne comforte ſhe colde finde, 


The kinge proclaimed a tourneament, 
To cheere his daughters mind: 


And there came lords, and there came knightes, | But every knighte of his round table. 


Fro manye a farre countrye, 
To break a ſpere for theyr ladyes love 
Before that faire ladyè. 


And many a ladye there was ſette 
In purple and in palle; 
But faire Chriſtabelle foe woe-begone 
Was the fayreſt of them all. 


Then manye a knighte was mickle of might 
Before his ladye gayc: | 


But a ſtranger wight, whom no man knewe, | 


He wan the prize eche daye. 


His acton it was all of blacke, 
His hewberke and his theelde, 
e noe man wilt whence he did come, 
Ne noe man knewe where he did gone, 
When they came out the feelde. 


And now three days were preſtlye paſt 
In feates of chivalrye, : 
When lo upon the fourth morninge 
A ſorrowfulle ſight they fee. 


A hugye giaunt ſtiffe and ſtarke, 

All foule of limbe and lere; 

Two goggling eyen like fire farden, 
A mouthe from eare to care. 

Before him came a dwarffe full lowe, 

That waited on his knee, 

And at his backe five heads he bare, 

All wan and pale of blee. 


Sir, quoth the dwarffe, and louted lowe, 

Behold that hend Soldata | | 
Behold theſe heads J bear with me. 

They are kings which he hath flain. 


The Eldridge knighte is his own cousine, 
Whom a knight of thine hath ſhent : 
And hee is come to avenge his wrong; 
And to thee, all thy Knightes among, 
Defiance here hath ſent. 
But yette he will appeaſe his wrath 
Thy daughters love to winne: 855 
And but thou yeelde him that fayre mayd, 
Thy halls and towers muſt brenne. 
Thy head, ſyr king, muſt gde with mee; 
Or elſe thy daughter deere; - 
Or elſe within theſe liſts ſoe broad 
Thou muſt find him a peere. 


The king he turned him round aboute, 
And in his heart was woe: | 
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{1s chere never a knighte of my round table, 


I This matter will undergo ? 


Is there never # knighte amongſt yee all 
Will ght for my daughter and mee? 
Whoever will fight you grimme foldan, 
Right faire his meede ſhall be; 
For hee ſhall have my broad lay- lands; 
1 Aad of my crowne be heyre; 
And ke ſhall winne fayre Chriſtabelle, 
To be his wedded ſere. | 


2 Did ſtand both ſtill and pale; ; 55 
or whenever they lookt on the grim folding © 
It made their hearts to quail, 3 8 


All woe-begone was that fayre ladye, 

1 When the ſawe no helpe was nyez 

She caſt her thought on her own true-love, 
And the teares guſht from her eye, 


Up then ſterte the ſtranger knighte, 
Sayd, Ladye, be not atfrayd; 

[le fight for thee with this grimme foldin, 
T houghe he be 2 made. 


And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge ſworde, 
| - That lyeth within thy bowre, 5 | 
[ rruſte in Chriſte for to ſlay this fiende, 

| Thoughe he be ſtiffe in ſtowre. 


Goe fetch him downe the Eldridge ſworde, 
| The kinge he. cryde, with ſpeede: | 
Nowe heaven aſſiſt thee, courteous knighte ; 
2 My daughter is thy meede. f 
The gyaunt he ſtepped into the liſts, 
And ſayd, Awaye, awaye: * 
1 ſweare, as I am the hend foldan, 
Thou letteſt me here all daye. 


Then forth the ſtranger knighte he came 
In his blacke armoure dight : 

The ladye ſighed a gentle Foe, | 
„That this were my true knighte !” 

And nowe the gyaunt and knighte be mett 
Within the liſts fo broad : | 
And now with ſwordes ſo ſharpe of fteele,. 

They gan to lay on load, 1 


The ſoldan ſtrucke the knighte a ſtroke, 
That made him reele aſyde: | 
{| Then woe-begone was that fayre ladye, 
And thrice the deeply fighde. 


The foldan ſtrucke a ſecond ſtroke, 

p And made the bloude-to flowe : 

All pale and wan was that ladye fayre, 
And thrice ſhe wept for = 


The ſoldan ſtrucke a third fell ſtroke, 
Which brought the Knighte on his knee: 
Sad ſorrow picrced that lad es heart, 
And the ſhriekt loud ſhriekings three, 
| The knighte he leapt upon his feete, 
All reckleſſe of the paine ; 2 


Quoth he, But heaven be now m ſpeede, 
Or elſe I ſhall be ſlaine. 1 
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And nowe the kinge with all his barons 


Farre lever had I loſe half my landes, 


is meet that 1 ſhold followe thee, 
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He graſped his ſword with mayne and mighte, 
nd ſpying a ſecrette | 
He drave it into the ſoldan's ſyde, 
And pierced him to the heart. 


Then all the people gave a ſhoute 
When they ſawe the ſoldan falle: 

The ladye wept, and thanked Chriſt, 
That reſkewed her from thrall. 


Roſe uppe from off his ſeate, 
And downe he ſtepped ints the liſtes, 
Thar curteous knighte to greete. 


But he for payne and lacke of bloude 
Was fallen into a ſwounde, 

And there all waltering in his gore, 
Lay lifeleſſe on the grounde. 


Come downe, come downe, my daughter dcare, 
Thou art a leeche of ſkille ; : 


Than this good knighte ſholde ſpille. 
Downe then ſteppeth that fayre ladyc 
To helpe him if ſhe 3 wy 
But when ſhe did his beavere raiſe, 
It is my life, my lord, ſhe fayes, 
And ſhriekte and ſwound awaye. 
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| . onſet, He ſuffered no woman to be oppreſſed, 
violated, or otherwiſe moleſted: poore mens 
goods he ſpared, abundantlie relieving them 
with that, which by theft he got from abbeys 
and the houſes of rich earles: whom Maior 
(the hiſtoriah) blameth for his rapine and theft, 
but of all theeves he affirmeth him to be the 
prince and the moſt gentle theefe.”” Sore”; 
Annals, p. 159. | N 


VY HAN thaws beene theene, and ſhraddes full 
ayre 
And leaves both large and longe, | 
Itt's merrye oye in the fayre forrèſt 
To heare the ſmall birdes ſonge. 


The woodweele ſang, and wold not ceaſe, 
Sitting upon the ſpraye, 

So lowde, he wakened Robin Hood, 
In the greenwood where he lay. 


Now by my ons ſaid jollye Robin, 


A ſweaven I had this night; 

I dreamt me of tow wighty yemen, 
That faſt with me gan fight, 

Methought they did mie beat and binde, 

| And tooke my bowe me froe; 

[ I be Robin alive in this lande, 

Ile be wroken on them towe. 


Sir Cauline juſte lifte up his eyes 
When he heard his ladye cry e, 

O ladye, I am thine one true love; 
For thee I wiſht to dye. 


Then giving her one partinge looke, 


He cloſed his eyes m death, 
Ere Chriftabelle, that ladye milde, 
Began to draw her breathe. 


'But when ſhe founde her comelye knighte 
Indeed was dead and gone, | 
She layd her cold cheeke to his, 
And thus ſhe made her moznc. 


O ſtaye, my deare and onlye lord 
For mee thy faithful feere ; p 


Who haſt bought my love ſoe deare. 
Then fayntinge in a deadlye ſwoune, 

And with a „ Pu Ahe, 
That burſt her gentle heart in wayne, 
Fayre Chriſtabelle did dye, 


$ 104. Robin Hood and Guy of Gi/borne. 

6 Jn this time ¶ about the year 1190, in the reign 
of Richard I. ] were many robbers, and out- 
lawes, among the which Robin Hood, and 
Little John, renowned theeves, continued in 


| woods, def} ling and rebbing the goods of 


the rich. i:led none but ſuch as would 


invade them; or by reſiſtance for their own 
defence. | 
« The ſaid Robert entertained an hundred tall 
men and good 
thefts as he got, u 
(were they ever fo 
7 
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g) durſt not give ws) 


' Sweavens are ſwift, ſayd Lyttle John, 
As the wind blowes over the hill; 
For iff it be never fo loude this night, 
To-morrow it may be ftill, 
' Buſke yce, bowne yee, my merry men all, 
And John ſhall goe with mee, 
For Ie goe ſeeke yond wighty yeomen, 
| In greenwood where they bee. 
| Then they caſt on theyr gownes of grene, . 
And tooke theyr bowes each one 
And they away to the green forrèſt 
A ſhooting forth are gone; | 


Untill they came to the merry greenwood, 


Where they had gladdeſt to bee, 


There they were ware of a wight ycomän, 


| That leaned againſt a tree. 


A ſworde and a dagger he wore by his ſide, 
Of manye a man the bane; 
And he was clad in his capull hyde . 
Top and tay!l and mayne. 


Stand ſtill, maſter, quoth Lyttle John, 

- Under this tree fo green, 

And I will go to yond wight yeoman 
To know what hee doth meane. 


Ah! John, by me thou ſetteſt noe ſtore,. 
And that I farley finde: 

How often ſend I my men before, 
And tarry myſelfe behinde ? 


It is no cunning a knave to ken, 
And a man but heare him ſpeake ; 


John, I thy head would breake, 


As 
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As often wordes they breeden bale, 
So they parted Robin and John; 

And John is gone to Barneſdale, 
The gates he knoweth eche one. 


But when he came to Barneſdale, 
'Great heavinefle there hee hadd, 

For he found tow of his owne fellowes 
Were ſlaine both in a flade. 


And Scarlette he was flying a-foote 


Faſt over ſtocke and ſtone, 

For the proud ſheriffe with ſeven ſcore men 
Faſt after him is gone. 

One ſhoote now I will ſhoote, quoth John, 
With Chriſt his might and mavne ; 

Ile make yond ſheriffe that wends ſo faſt, 
To ſtopp he ſhall be fayne. 


Then John bent up his long bende-bowe, 
And fettled him to ſhoote: 


The bow was made of tender boughe, 


And fell downe at his foote. 


Woe worth, woe worth thee, wicked wood, 
That ever thou grew on a tree; 


For now this day thou art my bale, 


My boote when thou ſhold bee, 


His ſhoote it was but looſely ſhott, 
Yet flew not the arrowe in vaine, 

For it mett one of the ſheriffes men, 
And William a Trent was flaine, 


It had bene better of William a Trent 
To have bene abed with ſorrowe, 

Than to be that day in the green wood ſlade 
To meet with Lattle John's arrowe. 


But as it is ſaid, when men be mett, 
Fyve can doe more than three, 

The ſheriffe hath taken Lictle John, 
And bound him faſt to a tree. 


Thou ſhalt be drawen by dale and downe, 
And hanged hy on a hill. 
But thou mayſt fayle of thy purpoſe, quoth John, 
If it be Chriſt his will. 
Lett us leave talking of Little John, 
And thinke of Robin Hood, | 


How he is gone to the wight yeoman, 
Where under the leaves he ſtood. 


Good morrow, good fellowe, ſayd Robin ſo fayre, 
© Good morrowe, good fellow,“ quo he: 

Methinks, by this bowe thou beares m thy hande, 
A good archere thou ſholdſ bee. 


I am wilfulle of my waye, quo' the yeman, 
And of my morning tyde. 0 

Ile lead thee through the wood, ſayd Robin: 
Good fellow, Ile be thy guide. 5 

I ſeeke an outlawe, the ſtraunger ſayd, 
Men call him Robin Hood; : 

Rather 11d meet with that proud outlawe 
Than fortye pound ſoe good. | 


— 
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Now come with me, thou wighty yeman, 
And Robin thou ſoone thalr fe ; 

But firſt let us ſome paſtime find 
Under the greenwood tree. 


{ Firſt let us ſome maſterye make 


Among the woods fo even, 

We may chance to meet with Robin Hood, 
Here at ſome unſett ſteven, 

They cut them down two ſummer ſhroggs, 
That grew both under a breere, 

And ſet them threeſcore rood in twaine 
To ſhoote 13 y- fere. 

Leade on, good fellowe, quoth Robin Hood, 
Leade on, I do bidd thee. 

Nay by my faith, good fellowe, hee ſayd, 

y leader thou ſhalt bee. wy 


| The firſt time Robin ſhot at the pricke, 


He miſt but an inch it fro : 


The yeoman he was an archer good, 


But he cold never do foe. 


4 The ſecond ſhoote had the wightye yeman, 


He ſhot within the garland: 
But Robin he ſhot far better than hee, 
For he clave the good pricke wande. 
A blefling upon thy heart, he ſayd; 
Good fellowe, a ſhooting is tho 5 
For an thy heart be as good as thy hand, 
Thou wert better than Robin Hoode. 


Under the leaves of lyne. 


| Nay by my faith, quoth bolde Robin, 
Fill 


thou have told me thine. 

I dwelle by dale and downe, quoth hee, 
And in to take Ime ſworne ; 

And when I am called by my right name 
I am Guy of good Giſborne. 

My dwelling is in this wood, ſays Robin, 
By thee ] ſet right nought : 

I am Robin Hood of Barneſdale, 
Whom thou ſo long haſt ſought. 

He that had neyther beene kithe nor kin, 
Might have ſeen a full fayre fight, 


To ſee how together theſe yeomen went 
- With blades both browne and bright: 
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Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, ſayd he, 


To ſee how — together they forght | 


Two howres of a ſummers day : 
Yet neither Robin Hood nor Sir Guy 

Them fertled to fly awaye. | 
Robin was reachles on a roote,. 

And tumbled at that tyde ; 


And Guy was quicke and nimble with-all, 


And hitt him upon the ſyde. 

Ah deere Ladye, ſaid Robin Hood, thou 
That art both morher and may', 

[ think it was never mans deftinye 
To dye before his day. 

Robin thought on our Ladye deere, 
And ſoone leapt up againe, 


* Ways, paſſes, paths. 


And 
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And ſtraĩt he came with a backward firoke, 

And he Sir Guy hath ſlayne. 
He took Sir Guys head by the hayre, 


And ſtuck it upon his es end: 
Thou haſt been a traytor all thy life, 
Which thing muſt have an end. 
Robin pulled forth an Tryſh knife, 

And nicked Sir Guy in the face, 
That he was never on woman born 

Cold know whoſe head it was. 


Sayes, Lye there, lye there, now, Sir Guye, 
And with me be not wrothe ; Rn 
If chou have had the worſt ſtrokes at my hand, 

Thou ſhalt have the better clothe. | 


Rabin did off his gowne of greene, 
And on Sir Guy did throwe, 


And hee put on that capull hyde, 


That clad him topp to toe. 

Thy bowe, thy arrowes, and litle horne, 
Now with me I will beare; 

For I will away to Barneſgale, 
To ſee how my men doe fare. 


Robin Hood ſett Guys horne to his mouth, 
And a loud blaſt in it did blow, 

Thar beheard the ſheriffe of Nottingham, 
As he leancd under a lowe. 


Hearken, hearken, ſayd the ſheriffe, 

I heare nowe tydings good, | 
For yonder I hear Sir Guyes horne blowe, 
And he hath flaine Robia Hoode. 


Yonder I heare Sir Guyes horne blowe, 
Itt blowes ſoc well in tyde, 
And yonder comes that wightye yeoman, 
Ciadd ia his capull hyde. 
Come hyther, come hyther, thou good Sir Guy, 
Aſke what thou wilt of mee. 
O will none of thy gold, ſayd Robin, 
Nor I will none of thy fee: 


But now I have ſlaine the maſter, he ſaycs, 
Lett me goe ſtrike the knave; 

For this is all the meede I aſke, 
None other reward Ile have. 


Thou art a madman, ſayd the ſheriffe, 
Thou ſholdft have had a knighres fee: 

Bur ſeeing thy aſking hath beenc foe bad, 
Well granted it ſhal bee. | 


When little John heard bis maſter ſpeake, 
Well knewe he it was his ſteven : 

Now ſhall I be looſer, quoth Little John, 
With Chriſt his might in heaven. 

Faſt Robin hee hyed him to Little John, 
He thought to looſe him blive; 

The ſheriffe and all his companye 
Faſt after him gan drive. | 

Stand abacke, ſtand abacke, ſayd Robin; 
Why draw you mee ſo neere ? 

Itt was never the uſe in our countrye, 


Ones ſhrift another ſhold heere, 
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But Robin pulled forth an Iryſh knife, 
And lofed John hand and foote, . 
And gave him Sir Guyes bow into his hand, 


And bade it be his boote. 


Then John he took Guyes bow in his hand, | 


His boltes and arrowes eche one; 


; | When the ſheriffe faw Little John bend his bow, 


He fettled him to be gone. 


Towards his houſe in Nottingham towne 
He fled full faſt away ; 

And ſo did all the companye: 

Not one behind wold ſtay. 


But he cold neither runne ſoe faſt, 

Nor away ſo faſt cold ryde, | 
But Little John, with an arrowe ſoe broad, 
He ſhott him into the backe-ſyde. 


—— — —__;— — 


$ 105. Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough; and 
William of Cloude/ty, 


——-were three noted ovtlaws, whoſe ſkill in 
archery rendered them formerly as famous in 
the North of England, as Robin Hood and 
his fellows were in the midland counties. 
| Their place of reſidence was in the foreſt of 
Englewood, not far from Carliſle (called 
corruptly in the ballad Engliſhwood, whereas 
Engle or Ingle weod ſignifies wood for 
firing). At what time they lived does not 
appear. The author of the common ballad 
on „ The 3 education, and mar- 
riage of Robin Hood, makes them contem- 
porary with Robin Hood's father, in order to 
give him the honour of beating them: viz, 


The father of Robin a foreſter was, 


And he ſhot in aluſty long bow 
Two north-country miles aud an inch at a ſhot, 
As the Pindar of Wakefield does know: 


For he brought Adam Bell, and Clim of the Clough, 


| And William of Clowdeſlee, 


To ſhoot with our foreſter for forty mark : 
And our foreſter beat them all three. 
Callect. of Old Ballads, 1727, 1 Vol. p. 67. 


This ſeems to prove that they were commonly 

thought to have lived before the popular hero 
of Sherwood. | 

I have only to add further concerning the prin- 
cipal hero of this ballad, that the Be11.s were 
noted rogues in the North fo late as the time 
of Q Elizabeth. See, in Rymer's Fœdera, 


of the officers of ſtate, wherein he mention 


them. 
| | 
= Part the Firſt. 
ERY it was in grene foreſt 


Among the leves grene, 
Wheras men hunt caſt and weſt 


| Wyth bowes and arrowes kene; 
| g To 


a letter from Lord William Howard to ſome 
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To ryſe the dere out of theyr denne: 


Suche ſightes hath ofte bene ſene; 
As by thre yemen of the north countrey, 
By them it 1s I meane. 


The one of them hight Adam Bel, 
The other Clym of the Clough *, 
The thyrd was William of Cloudeſly, 

An archer good ynough. 


They were outlawed for venyſon, 
Theſe yemen everychone ; 

They ſwore them brethren upon a day, 
To Englyſhe wood for to gone. 


Now lith and Iyſten, gentylmen, 
That of myrthe loveth to here : 

Two of them were fingle men, 
The third had a wedded fere. 


Wyllyam was the wedded man, 
Muche more than was hys care: 
He ſayde to hys brethren upon a day, 

To Carleil he wold fare; | 


For to ſpeke with fayre Alyce his wife, 
And with hys children thre, 

By my trouth, ſayde Adam Bel, 
Not by the counſell of me: 


For if ye go to Carleil, brother, | 
And from thys wylde wode wende, 
If the juſtice may you take, . 
Your lyfe were at an ende. 


If that T come not to-morrow, brother, 
By pryme to you agayne, 

Truſte not els, "5 that I am take, 
Or elſe that I am ſlay ne. 


He took his leave of his brethren two, 
And to Carlcii he is gon: 

Theyre he knocked at his owne windowe 
Shortlye and anone. 

Wher be you, fayre Alyce my wyfe, 
And wy 5 thre 3 1 

Lyghtly let in thine owne huſbande, 
Wyllyam of Cloudeſle. | 


Alas! then ſayde fayre Alyce, 
And ſyghed wonderous fore, 
Thys place hath ben beſette for you 
Thys halfe yere and more. 
Now am I here; ſaid Cloudeſle, 
I wold that in 1 were: 
Now fetche us meate and drynke ynoughe, 
And let us make good chere. 


She fetched hym meate and drynke plentyè, 


Lyke a true wedded wyfe : 
And pleaſed hym with that ſhe had, 
| Whome ſhe loved as her lyfe. 


There lay an old wyfe in that place, 
A lytle beſyde the fyre, | 
Whych Wyllyam had found of charytyè 
More than ſeven yere. | 
Up ſhe roſe, and forth ſhe goes, 
Exel more the ſpede therefoore; 
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For ſhe had not ſet no fote on ground 
In ſeven yere before. 


She went unto the juſtice-hall, 
As faſt as the could hye : 

Thys night is come unto thys town 
Wyllyam of Cloudeflye. 


Thereof the juſtice was full fayne, 
And fo was the ſhirife alſo: 


Thy mede thou ſhalt have or thou go. 
They gave to her a ryght good goune 


Of ſcarlate and of graine: 
She toke the gyft, and home ſhe wente, 
And couched her doune agayne. 


They ryſed the towne of mery Carlcile 
In all the haſte they can; 

And came thronging to Wyllyames-houſe, 
As faſt as they might gone. 

There they beſette that good yeman 
About on every ſide; 

Wy!lyam hearde great noyſe of folkes, 
That theythcr-ward they hyed. 


Alyce opened a back wyndow, 
And loked all aboute, 

She was ware of the juſtice and ſhirife bothe, 
Wyth a full great route, 


Alas ! treaſon, cryed Alyce, 
Ever wo may thou be E 
Goe into my chamber, huſband, ſhe ſayd, _ _ 
Sweet Wyllyam of Cloudeſle. | 


He toke hys ſweard and hys bucler, 
Hys bow and hys chyldren thre, 

And wente into hys ſtrongeſt chamber, 
Where he thought ſureſt to be. 


Fayre Alyce, like a lover true, 
ook. a pollaxe in her hande : 
He ſhal be dead that here commeth in 
Thys dore, whyle I may ſtand. 


Cloudeſlè bente a wel-good bowe, 
That was of truſty tre, 

He ſmot the juſtiſe on the breſt, 
That hys arowe breſt in three. 

A curſe on his harte, ſaide William, 
Thys day,thy cote dyd on! 

If it had ben no better than myne, 
It had gone nere thy bone. 

Veld the, Cloudeſle, ſayde the juſtiſe, 
Thy bowe and thy arrowes the fro. 


A curſe on hys hart, ſayd fair Alvce, 


That my huſband councelleth fo. 


Set fyre on the houſe, ſaide the ſh:rife, 
Syth it wyll no better be, 

And brenne we therein William; he ſaide, 

_ Hys wyfe and chyldren thre. 


They fyred the honſe in many a place ; 
The fyre flew up on hye: 
Alas! then cryeg fair Alice, 


+ 1 fe we here ſhall dy. 
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Thou ſhalt not trauaill hither, dame, for nought, 
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William openyd a backe wyndòw, 
That waslin hys chamber hie, 
And wyth ſhetes let done his wy fe, 
And cke hys chyldren thre. 


Have here my treaſure, ſayde William, 
My wyfe and my chyldren thre : 

For Cariftes love do them no tarme, 
But wreke you all on me. 

_ Wyltram ft fo wonderous well, 
Ty!l hys arrowes were all agbe, 

And the fyre fo faſt dpon hy m fell, 
That hys bowſtryng brent in two. 


The ſparkles brent and fell upon 
Good Wyllyam of Cloudelle : 
Tm he was a wokull man, and ſayde, 
Thys is a cowardes death to me. 
Lever had I, ſayde Wyliyam, 
With my ſworde in the route to renne, 
Then here among myne enemyes wode 
Thus ervelly to bren. 


He toke hys ſwrard and hys buckler, 
And among them all he ran, 

Where the pcople were moſt in prece, 
He ſmot downe many a man. 

There myght no man avyde hys ſtroke, 
So ferſly on them he ran: 


Then they threw wyndowes and dores on him, 


And fo toke that good yeman. | 
There they hym bounde both hand and fore, 
And in depe dongeon caſt. | 
New, Cloud -fle, fayd the hye juſticc, 
Thou ſhalt be hanged in Raſt. 
A pavre of new gallowes, ſayd the ſherife, 
Noe firal I for the make; 
And the gates of Carleil ſha! be ſtunte, 
No man ſhall come in therat. 


Then ſhal not helpe Clym of the Cloughe, 
Nor yer ſhall Adam Beh, 

Tiugn they come wh à thouſand mo, 
Nor alb the devels in hell. 8 
Early in it mornynge the juſt ce uproſe, 
Io rhe gates farit gan he gon, | 
And commaunderh to be ſhut full clofe 

Lightilè everychone. 
Then went he to the markett place, 
As faſt as he could hye ; 
A payre of new gal:ous there he fer up 
Reſyde the py'lorye- * 
A lytle boy among them aſked, 
„What meaneth that gallow- tre? 
They ſayde, Fo hange a good yeaman, 
Called Wyllyam of Cloudeſlc. 


That lytle 5 was the towne ſwyne- heard, 


And kept fayre Alyces ſwyne ; 

Oft he bad 4 in the woods, 
And geuend hym there to dync. 

Ile went out a't a crevis in the wall, 


Aud lightly to the woode dyd gone; 
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Shortly and anone. : 

Alas! then ſayde that Istl+ boye, 

Y- tary here all to longe ; 

Cloudelle is taken, and dampned to death, 

All readve for to honge. : 

Alas ! then fayd good Adam Bell, 

That ever we lee thys daye ! 

He had better with us have taryed, 

So ofte as we dyd hym praye, 

He myght have dwellyd in grene forèſte, 
Under the ſhaQowes grene, | 

And have kepte both hym and us in reſte, 

Out of trouble and teene. 

Adam bent a ryght good bow , 

A great hart fone had he ſlayne: 


And bryng me myne arrowe agayne. 


Tary we no lenger here; 

We ſhalt hym borowe by God his grace, 
Though we bye it full dere. 

To Caerleil wente theſe good yemen, 

In a mery mornyoge of Maye. 

Here is a FYT © of Cloudeſlye, 

And another is for to ſaye. 


Part the Second. 


And in the mornynge ryde, 

They founde the gates ut them untyl! 

About on every ſyde. 

Aus! then ſayd good Adam Bell, 

T hat ever we were made men! 

Theſe gates be ſhut ſo wonderous wel, 

\ We may not come here in. 

Then beſpake him Clym of the Clongh, 

Wyth a wyle we wyl us in bryng; 

Let us ſaye we be meſſengers, 

Streyght come nowe from our king. 

Adam ſayd, I have a letter written, 

No ler us wyſely werke, 

We wyl ſaye we have the kynges ſeals; 

holde the porter no clerke. 

Then Adam Bell bete on the gate, 

With firokes great and ſtrong; 

The porter herde ſuch noyſe therat, 
And to the gate he throng, 

Who is there nowe, fayde the porter, 

I hat maketh all thys dinne ? 


Be come ryght from our kyng. 

We have a letter, ſayde Adam Bel, 
Io the juſtice we muſt it bryng ; 
Let vs in our meſſage to do, 

That we were agayne to the kyng. 


Be hym. that dyed on a tre, 
Tvll a falſe thefe be hanged up, 


Called Wyllyam of Cloud ile. 


Part. 


Take that, chylde, he ſayde, to thy dynner, 


AND when they came to merry Carteit, 


Here commeth none in, ſayd the porter, 3 
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There met he with theſe wightye yemen 


Now go we hence, faxed theſe wightye yeomen, 


We be tow meſſengers, ſayde Clim of the Clouy 


The 


D, 


lough 
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Then ſpake the good yeman Clym of the Clough, 
And ſwore by Mary fre, 

And if that we ſtande long without, 
Lyk a thefe honge thou ſhalt be. 


Lo! here we have the kynges ſeale ; 
What, Lurden, art thou wode ? 

The porter went it had been fo, 
And lyghtly dyd off hys hode. 


Welcome be my lordes ſeale, he ſayde; 
For that ye ſhall come in. 

He opened the gate full ſhortlye; 
An euyl openyng for him. 


Now are we in, ſayde Adam Bell, 
Therof we are full faine; | 


"But Chriſt he knowes, that harowed hell, 


How we ſhall com out agayne. 


Had we the keys, ſayd Clim of the Clough, 
Ryght wel then ſhould we ſpede, 

Then might we come out wel ynough 

When we ſe tyme and nede. 


They called the porter to counſell, 
And wrange hys necke in two, 

And caſt him in a depe dongeon, 
And toke hys keys hym fro. 


Now am I porter, ſayd Adam Bell, 
Se, brother, the keys are here, 

The worſt porter to merry Carleile 
They have had thys hundred yere. 


And now wyll we our bowes bend, 
Into the towne wyll we go, 

For to delyuer our dere brother, 
That lyeth in care and wo. 


Then they bent theyr good yewe bowes, 
And loked theyr ſtringes were found, 

The markett place in mery Carleile 
They beſet that ſound. 


And, as they loked them beſyde, 
A pair of new galowes thei ſee, 

And the juſtice, with a queſt of ſquyers, 
Had judged theyr fere to de. 


And Cloudeſle hymſelfe lay in a carte, 
Faſt bound both fore and hand ; 

And a ſtronge rop about hys necke, 
All readye for to hange. 


The juſtice called to hym a ladde, 
Cloudcſlcs clothes ſhould he have, 

To take the meaſure of that yeman, 
Therafter to make hys grave. 


J have ſene as great mervaile, ſayde Cloudeſle, 
As betweyne thys and pryme, 

He that maketh thys grave for me 

_ Hymlelfe may lye therin. | 


Thou fpeakeſt proudli, ſayd the juſtice 

| I ſhall the hange with my hande. 

Full well herd this his bretheren two, 
There ſtyll as they did ſtande. 

Then Cloudeſle caſt his eyen aſyde, 
Aud ſaw bys brethren twaine 
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At a corner of the market-place, 
Redy the juſtice for to ſlaine. 


I fe comfort, ſayd Cloudeſle, 
Yet hope I well to fare, 

If I might have my hands at wyll 
Ryght lytle wolde I care. 


Then beſpake good Adam Bell 
To Clym of the Clough fo free, 
Brother, ſe ye marke the juſtice wel; 
Lo! yonder ye may him ſee ; 


And at the ſherife ſhote I wyll 
Strongly wyth arrpwe kene; 

A better ſhote in mery Carleile 
Thys ſeven yere was not ſene. 


They looſed their arrowes both at once, 
Of no man had thei dread ; 

he one hyt the juſtice, the other the ſheryfe, 
That both theyr fives gan blede. | 


All men voyded, that them ſtode nye, 
When tlie juſtice fell to the grounde, 
And the ſherife fell hym by; 
Eyther had his deathes wounde. 


All the citezens faſt gan flye, 
They durſt no lenger abyde: 
There lyghtly they looſed Cloudeſlè, 
Where he with ropes lay tyde. 


Wyllyam ſterte to an officer of the towne, 
Iys axe fro hys hand he wronge, 
On eche ſyde he {mote them downe, 
Hym thought he taryed to long. 


Wyllyam ſaide to his brethren two, 
Thys daye let us lyve and de, 

If ever you have nede; as 1 have naw, 
The tame ſhall you finde by me, 


They ſhot ſo well in that tyde, 
T heyr ſtringes were of filke ful ſure, 
That they kept the ſtretes on every ſide; 
That batayle did long endure. 


The fought together as brethren tru, 
Lyke hardy men and bolde, 

Many a man to the ground they thrue, 
And many a herte made colde, 


Bur when their arrowes were all gon, 
Men preced to them full faſt, 

They drew their {wordes then anone, 
And theyr bowes from them caſt. 


They wenten lyghtlye on theyr way, 
With ſwordes and bucklers round; 

By that it was myd of the day, 

They made mani a wound, 

There was many a nout-horne in Carleile blowen, 
And the belles backward did ryng, 

Many a woman ſayde, Alas 
And many theyr handes did wryng. 


The mayre of Carleile forth was com, 
Wyth hym a full great route: 


| Theſe yemen dred him full ſore, 


Of their lyves they ſtode in deute. 
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The mayre came armed a full great pace, 
Witch a pollaxe in hys hande; - 
Many a ſtrong man wyth him was, 
There in that ſtowre to ſtande. 
The mayre ſmot at Cloudeſle with his bil, 
|  Hys bucler he braſt in two, 
Full many a yeman with great evyll, 
Alas! they crycd for wo. 
Kepe we the gates faſt, they bad, 
Thar theſe traytours thereout not go. 


But al for nought was that the wrought, 
For fo faſte they downe were layde, 

Tyll they all thre, that ſo manfulli fought, 
Were gotten without, abraide. 


Have here your keys, ſayd Adam Bel, 
Myne office I here forſake, 

And yf you do by my counfe!l 
A new porter do ye make. 


He threw theyr keys at theyre heads, 
And bad them well to thryve, 
And all that letteth any good yeman 

To com and comfort his wyfe. 


Thus be thefe good yemen gon tothe wod, 
And lyghtly, as lefe on Jynde; 
The lough and be mery in theyre mode, 
Theyr focs wer ferr behind. 


And when they came to the old Engliſhe wode, 


Under the truſty tre, 
There they found bowes full good, 
And arrowes full great plentye. 


So God me help, ſayd Adam Bell, 
And Clym of the Clough ſo fre, 

T would we were in mery Carleiic, 
Before that fayre meyne. 


They ſet them downe, and made good chere, 
And eate and dranke full well. 

A ſecond fyt of the wighty yeomen, 
Another I wyll you tell. 


Part the Third. 
AS they fat in Englyſhe wood, 
Under the green-wode tre, 


They thought they heard a women wepe, 
But her they mought not ſe. 


Sore then ſyghed the fayre Alyce : 
That ever I ſawe tliys day 

For nowe is my dere huſband ſlayne: 
Alas! and well-a-way ! 


Might I have ſpoke with his dere brethren, 
Or with eyther of them twayne, 

To ſhew to them what him befell, 
My heart were out of payne, 

Cloudefle walk d a little befide, 

__ Lookt under the green- wood linde, 

He was ware of his wife, and children thre, 
Full wo in harte and mynde. 


lie, h. ſten. 
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Welcome, wyfe, then ſayd Wyllyam, | 

Under this truſti tre: a 5 
wende yeſterday, by ſweete ſaynt John, 
Thou thoulde me never have ſee. 


Now well is me that ye be here, 


My harte is out of wo,” | 
Dame, he ſayde, be mery and glad, 
And thanke my brethren two. 


Herof to ſpeake, ſaid Adam Bell, 
I-wis it is no bote: 1 
The meate, that we muſt ſupp withall, 
It runneth yet faſt on fote. 


Then went they downs into a launde, 
Theſe noble archares thre ; 

Eche of them ſlew a hart of greece, 
The beſt that they cold ſe. 

Have here the beſt, Alyce, my wyfe, 
Sayde Wyllyam of Cloudeſlye ; 

By caule ye ſo bouldly ſtode by me, 
When I was ſlayne full nye. 


Then went they to theyr ſuppere 

Wyth ſuche meate as they had; 
And thanked God of their fortune : 

They were both mery and glad. 
And when thei had ſupped well, 
Certaine wythouten I-aſe, | 
Cloudeſle ſayd, We-wyll to our kyng, 
To get us a charter of peace. 


Alyce ſhal be at our fojournying 
In a nunnery here beſyde; 


: My tow ſons ſhall wyth her go, 


And there they ſhall abyde. 
Myne eldeft fon ſhalt go wyth me; 


For hym have you no care; 
And he ſha!l breng you worde agayn, 


— 


How that we all do fare. 


Thus be theſe yemen to London gone, 
As faſt as they might he, 

Tyll they came to the kyng's pallace, 
Where they woulde nedes be. 


And u han they came to the kynges courte, 
Unto the * Fong gate, 

Of no man wold they aſke no leave, 
But boldly went in therat. 


They preced preſtly into the hall, 
Of no man had they dreade: 


Tne porter came after, and dyd them call, 


And with them gan to chyde. 


The uſher ſayde, Yemen, what would ye have“ 
I pray you tell to me: 

Lou myght thus make offycers ſnent: 
Good ſyrs, of whence be ye? 


Syr, we' be out- lawes of the foreſt 
_ Certayne withouten leaſe: 


And hether we be come to our kyng, 
To get us a charter of peace, 
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And whan they came before the kyng, 
As it was the lawe of the lande, 

The kneled downe without lettyng, 
And eche held up his hand. 


The ſayed, Lord, we beſeche the here, 
That ye will graunt us grace: 

For we have flayne your. fat falow- dere 
In many a ſondry place. 

What'be your nams, then ſaid our kyng, 
Anone that you tell me 

They ſaid, Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, 
And Wyllyam of Cloudeſle, | 

Be ye thoſe theves, then ſayd our kyng, 
that men have tolde of to me ? 

Here to God J make an avowe, 
Ye ſhall be hanged all thre. 


Ye ſhal be dead without mercy, ? 
As I am kynge of this lande. 

le commandeth his officers every one, 
Faſt on them to lay hande. 


There they toke theſe good yemen, 
And arreſted them all thre : 

So may I thryve, ſaid Adam Bell, 
Thys game lyketh not me. 

But, good lorde, we beſeche you now, 
That yee graunt us grace, 

Inſomuche as frelè to you we comen, 
As fielè fro you to paſſe, 


Vich ſuch weapons, as we have here, 
Tyll we be out of your place; 

And yl we lyve this hundreth yere, 
We wyll aſke you no grace. 

Ye ſpeake proudly, ſayd the kynge; ; 
Ye fhall be hanged all thre, FE 

That were great pity, then ſayd the quene 
If any grace myght be. 

My lorde, whan I came fyrſt into this lande 
To be your wedded wyfe, 

The fyrſt boone that I wold aſke, 
Ye wold graunt it me belyfe : 

And I never aſked none tyll now; 
Then, good lorde, graunt it me. 

, Now aſk it, madam, ſaid the kynge, 

And graunted it ſhall be. 


Then, good my lord, I og beſeche, 


1heſe yemen graunt ye me. 
Madame, ye myght have aſked a boone 


That thuld have been worth them all three. 


i Ye myght have aſked towres and townes, 
Parkes and foceſts plente, 
1 But none foe pleafant to my pay, ſhee ſayd; 
Nor none fo lefe to me. 
Madame, fith it is your deſyre, 
Your aſking graunted ſhal be; 
But J had lever have geven you 
Good market townes thre. 


The quene was a glad woman, 
And ſayde, Lord, gramarcyè: 
I dare undertake for them 

That true men they ſhal be. 
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But, good my lord, ſpeke ſome mery word, 
That comfort they may ſe. 


I graunt you grace, then ſayd our kyng, 


Waſhe, felos, and to meate go ye. 


They had not ſetten but a whyle 
Certayne without leſynge, 

There came meſſengers out of the north 
With letters to our kyng. 


And whan they came before the kynge, 


They knelt downe on theyr kne ; 
Sayd, Lord, your officers grete you well, 
Of Carleile in the north cuntrè. 


How fareth my juſtice ? ſayd the kyng, 
And my ſherife alſo ? | 


Syr, they be flayne without leaſynge, 


And many an officer mo. 


| Who hath them flayne, ſayd the kyng, 


Anone thou tell to me ? 
« Adam Bell, and Clim of the Clough, 
And Wyllyam of Cloudeſle.” 


Alas for rewth ! then ſayd our kynge, 
My hart is wonderous fore; : 

[ had lever than a thouſande pounde, 
I had known of thys before ; 


For I have graunted them grace, 


And that forthynketh me: 
But had I knowen all thys before, 
They had been hanged all thre. 
The kyng he opened the letter anone, 
Himſelte he red it thro', | 
And founde how theſe outlawes had ſlaine 
Thre hundred men and mo: 


Fyrſt the juſtice, and the ſheryfe, 
And the mayre of Carleile towne; 
Of all the conſtables and catchipolles 
Aly ve were ſcant left one. 


The baylyes, and the bedyls both, 
And the ſergeaunte of the law, 

And forty foſters of the fe, 
Theſe outlawes had yflaw : 


| And broke his parks, and flayne his.dere 4 


Of all they choſe the belt; | 
So perelous out-lawes, as they were, 
Walked not by ealte nor weſt. 


When the Kyng this letter had red, 
In harte he ſyghed fore : 


| Take up the tables anone he bad, 


For 1 may eat no more. 


The kyng called hys beſt archars 


To rhe buttes wyth hym to go: 
{ wyl fee theſe felowes thote, he ſayd, 
In the north have wrought this wo. 


The kynges bowmen buſket them blyve, 
And the quenes archers alſo; 
So dyd rheſe thre wyghtye yemen 


With them they thought to go. : 
3N3 There 
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There twiſe or thryſe they ſhote about, 
For to aſſay theyr hande; 

There was no ſhote thoſe yemen ſhort 
That any prycke* myght ſtand. 


Then ſpake Wyllyam of Cloudeſlè; 
By him that for me dyed, 

I hold him never no good archar, 
That ſhoteth at buttes fo wyde. 


& At what a butte now wold ye ſhots, 
I pray thee tell to me?” | 


At ſuch a but, ſyr, he ſayd, 
As men ule in my countrè. 


Wyvi'yam wente into a fyc!d, 
With his two bretherene : | 
There they ſet up two naſell roddes 
Full twenty ſcore betwene. 


1 hold bim an archar. ſaid Cloudeſle, 
That yonder wand clevcth in two. 

Here is none ſuche, ſayd the kyng, 
Nor none that can ſo do. 


I ſha!l affaye, Sir, ſayd Cloudeſle, 
Or that I farther go. 

Cloudeſly with a bearyng arowe 
Clave the wand in two. 

Thou art the beſt archer, then ſayd the king, 
For tothe that ever I fee, 

And yet for your love, ſayd Wyllyam, 

I wyll do more maſtery. 


I have a ſonne is ſeven yere olde, 
He is to me full deare; 

1 wyil hym tye to a ſtake; 
All fhall fe, that be here; 


And lay an apple upon hys head, 

And go = ſcore hym fro, 

And I my felfe with a broad arow 
Shall cieve the apple in two. 


Now haſte the, then ſayd the king, 
By hym that dycd on a tre, 

But yf thou do not, as thou haſt ſayde, 

Hlanged ſhak theu be. 


And thou touche his head or gowne, 
In ſvghr that men may fe, 
By all rhe ſayntes that be in heaven, 
I ſhall hange you all thre. 


That I have promiſed, ſaid Wyllyam, 

That wyll I never forſake. ? 
And there even before the kynge 
In the carth he drove a ſtake: 


And bound thereto his eldeſt ſonne, 
And bad hym ſtand ſtyll thercat; 
And turned the childes face him fro, 

Becauſe he ſhould not ſterte. 


An apple upon his head he ſet, 
And then his bowe he bent ; 

Syxe ſcore hes they were out mete, 
And thether Cloudeſle went. f 
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There he drew out a fayr brode arrowe, 
Hys bowe was great and longe; 

He fer that arrowe in his bowe, 

That was both ſt-ﬀe and-ftronge. 


Je prayed the people that wer there 
That they all ſtill wold ſtand, 

For he that ſnoteth for ſuch a wager 
 Behoveth a ſtedfalt hand. 


Much people prayed for Cloudeſle, 
That his lyfe ſaved myght be; 

And han he made him redy to ſhote, 
Thee was many a weeping ee. 

But Cloudeſlè cleft the apple in twaine, 
His ſonne he did not nce. 

Over Gods forbode, fayde the kinge, 

That thou ſhold ſhote at me. | 


{I geve thee eightene pence a day, 


And my bowe ſhalt thou bere, 
And over all the north countre 
I make the chyfe rydere. 


And I thyrtene pence a day, faid the quene, 
By God, and by my fay; 

Come feche thy payment when thou wylt, 
No man ſhall ſay the nay. 95 


N“yllyam, I make the a gentleman 
Of clothyng, and of fe: 

And thy — 
For they are ſo ſemely to ſe. 


Your ſonne, for he is tendre of age, 

Oft my wyne-ſeller he ſhall be: 

And when he cometh to mans eſtate, 
Shall better avaunced be. | 


And, Wyllyam, bring to me your wife, 
Me longeth her fore to fe ; LEES 

She ſhall Le my chefe gentlewoman, 
To governe my nuilerye. 


The yemen thanketh them courteouſſy; 
To ſome biſhop wyl we wend, 

Of all the ſynnes, that we have done, 
To be aſſoyl'd at his hand. 


So forth be gone theſe good yemen, 
As faſt as they might he | 
And after came and dwelied with the kynge, 
And dyed good men all three. 


Thus endeth the hves of theſe good yemen, 
God ſend them eternal blyfle, 

And all that with a hand-bowe ſheteth, 
That of heaven they never myſſe. Amen. 


r 


$ 106. Song. Willow, Willow, Willow. 


Book IV 


reathren, yemen of my chambre, 


It is from the following ſtanzas that Shakſpeare 


Mark. 


Las taken his ſong of the Willow, in his Othello, 
A. 4. ſ. 3. though ſome what varied, and ap- 
plied by him to a female character. He makes 
D-ſdemona introduce it in this pathetic and 
att. Eting manner: | 


% My 


re, 


. 

ſpeare 
thello, 
id ap- 
makes 
ic and 


* Ny 


© My mother had a maid call'd Barbarie: 
« She was in love; and he the lov'd forfook her, | 
% And ſhe prov d mad, She had aſongof W LIOY], 
An old thing 'twas, but it expreſſed her fortune; | 
« And ſhe dyed finging ik. * 


POORE ſoule fat ſighing under a ſicamore tree; 
O willow, willow, willow ! 
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The willow wreath weare J, ſince my love did fleet ; 


O willow, &c. 


A garland for lovers forſaken moſt meete. 
O willow, &c. 


Sing, O the grecye willow ſhall be my garland ! 


With his hand on his . n, his head on his knee: 
O willow, willow, will ow! 
O willow, willow, willow! 


Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garlzud f 


He ſigh'd in his ſinging, and after cach grone, 
O willow, &c, 


I am dead to all pleaſure, my true- love is gone ; 
O willow, &c. 


Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


My = ſhe is turned; untrue ſhe doth prove: 
O willow, &c. 


dhe renders me nothing but hate "Rs my love. 


O willow, &c. 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


O pitty me (cried he) ye lovers, each one; 
O willow, &c. 


Fari the Second. 
LOWE E lay'd by my ſorrow, begot by diſdaine, 


O willow, willow, willow! 
8 her too cruell, ſtill ill I complaine, 

O willow, willow, willow ' 

O willow, willow, willow ! 


Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garland ! 


O love too injurious, to wound my poor heart 
O willow, &c. 

To ſuffer the triumph, and j joy in my ſmart; 
O willow, &. 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


O willow, willow, willow! the willow garland, 
O willow, &c. 


Her heart's hard as marble, ſhe rues not my mone. 
O willow, &c. 

ding,. O the greene willow, &c. 

The cold ſtreams ran by him, his eyes wept apace; 
O willow, &c. 


The ſalt tears fell fromhim, which drowned his face: 
O willow, &c. 


Sing, O the greene willow, &o. 
Themnte birds fat by him,made tameby his mongs: 
O willow, &c. 


The ſalt tearsfell from vim, whichſoftnedrhefiones. 
O willow, &c. 


ding, O the gregpe willow, &c. 
Let nobody blame me, her ſcornes I do prove : 
O willow, &c. 


She was borne to be faire; I to die for her love. 
O willow, &c. 


Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
that beauty ſhould harbour a heart that's ſohard! 
O willow, &c. 


My true love rejecting without all regard. 
O willow, &c. 


Sing, Othe greene willow, &c. 
Let love no more boaſt him, in palace or bower; 
O willow, &c. 


For women are trothles, and flote in an houre. 
O willow, &c. 


Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
But what helps complaining? In vain I complaine: 
O willow, &c. 


I muſt patiently ſuffer her ſcorne and diſdsine. 
O willow, &c. 


ding, O the greene willow, &c. | 
Come, all you forſaken, and fit down by me; 
O willow, &c. 


He that 'plaines of his falſe love, mine's falſer than 
O willow, &c. [ ſhe. 


bing, O the grecne willow, Ko. 


A ſigne of her falſeneſſe before me doth ſtand: 
Q willow, &c. 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


As here it doth bid to 22 and to dye, 

| O willow, &c. 

So hang it, friends, ore me in grave where I lye, 
O willow, &c, 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


In 1 where I reſt mee, hang this to the view 
O willow, &c. 

Of all that doe know her, to blaze her untrue. 
O willow, &c. - 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

With theſe words engraven, as epitaph meet» 
O willow, &c. 

« Here lyes one, drank poyſan for potion moſt 
O willow, &c. [ ſweet.” 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

Though ſhe thus unkindly hath ſcorned my love, 
O willow, &c. 

And careleſsly ſmiles at the ſorrowez I prove z 
O willow, &c. . 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


I cannot againſt her unkind!y exclaim, 
O willow, &c. 


| aw ſe oncewell I lov'd her,and honour'd her namez 


O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, c. 

The name of her ſounded ſo ſweete in mine eare, 
O willow, &c. 

t rays d my heart lightly, the name of my deare. 

O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

As then 'twas my comfort, it now is my griefe ; 
O willow, &c. 

it now brings me anguiſh,then brought me reliefe, 
O willow, &c. | 

O the greene willow, &c. 


he Farewell, 
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O willow, willow, willow ! (breath 
Thou doſt loath me, I love thee, though cauſe of 
O willow, willow, willow! [ my death. 
O willow, willow, willow ! 
Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garland ! 


: $ 107. Barbara Allen's Cruelty, 
| I* Scarlet towne, where 1 was bornc, 
There was a fair maid dwellin, 
Made every youth crye, Wel-awaye ! 
Her name was Barbara Allcn. 
All in the merrye month of May, 
When greene buds they were ſwellin, 
Young Jemmye Grove on his death-bed lay, 
For love of Barbara Allen. 


He ſent his man unto her then, 
To the town where ſhee was dwellin; 
Tou muſt come to my maſter deare, 


Giff your name be Barbara Allen. 


For death is printed on his face, 
And ore his harte is ſtealin : 
Then haſte away to comfort him, 

O lovely Barbara Allen. 


Though death be printed on his face, 
And ore his heart is ſtealin : 

Yer little better ſhall he bee 
For bonny Barbara Allen. 


So ſlowly, ſlow ly, ſhe came np, 
And flowly the came nye him; 
And all ſhe ſay d, when there the came, 
Young man, I think y' are dying. 
turned his face unto her ſtrait, 
Witch deadlye ſorrow fighing ; 
O lovely maid, come pitry mee, 
Ime on my death-bed lying. 
If on your death- bed you doe lye, 
What needs the tale you are tellin; 
J cannot keep you from your death: 
Farewell, fayd Barbara Allen. 
He turned his face unto the wall, 
As deadly pangs he fell in: 
Adieu adieu ! adieu to you all! 
Adicu to Barbara Allen ! 
As ſhe was walking ore the hells, 
be heard the bells a kneilin; 


xe And every ſtroke did ſeem 13 ſaye, 


Unworthye Barbara Allen. 


She turned her bodye round about, 
And ſpied the corpſe a coming: 

Laye down, laye down the corps, the ſayd, 
hat I may look upon him. 


With ſcornful eye ſhe looked dow ne, 
Her check with laughter ſwellin; 

W hilt all her friends cryd out amaine, 

Unworthy Barbara Allen. 


When he was dead, and laid in grave, 
Her harte was ſtruck with forrowe ; 
O mother, mother, make my bed, 

For I ſhall dye to-morrowe. 
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Farewell, faire falſe-hezrted : plaints end with my 


— 


Who loved me ſo dearlye: 
O that I had been more kind to him, 
When he was alive and neare me! 


She, on her death-bed as ſhe laye, 

Beg'd to be buried by him; . 
And fore repented of the daye 

That ſhe did ere denye him. 
Farewell, ſhe ſayd, ye virgins all, 

And ſhun the fault I fell in: 


Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen. 


$ 108, Toe Frolicſome Duke, or the Tinker”; 
good Fortune. 

The following ballad is upon the ſame ſubject 

as the Induction to Shakſpeare's Taming of 
the Shrew : whether it may be thought to have 
ſuggeſted the hint to the dramaic poet, or is 
not rather of later date, the reader muſt deter- 
mine. 

The ſtory is told of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy; and is thus related by an old Eng - 
liſh writer: „The ſaid Duke, at the marriage 
of Eleonora, ſiſter to the King of Portugall, 
at Bruges in Flanders, which was ſolemnized 
in the deepe of winter; when as by reaſon of 
unſcaſonable weather he could neitheir hawke 
nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, dice, 
&c. and ſuch other domeſtick ſports, or to ſee 
ladies dance; with ſome of his courtiers, he 
v ould in the evening walke diſguiſed all about 
the towne. It fo fortuned, as he was walking 
late one night, he found a country fellow dead 
drunke, ſnorting on a bulke; he cauſed his 
followers to bring him to his palace, and there 
ſtripping him of his old clot and attyring 
him after the court faſhion, v en he wakened, 
he and they were all ready to attend upon his 


great Duke, The poor fellow, admiring how 
he came there, was ſerved in ſtate all day long: 
after ſupper he {aw them dance, heard muſicke, 
and all the reſt of thoſe court-like pieatnres : 
but late at night, when he was well-tipled, and 
agein faſt allcepe, they put on his old robes, 
and ſo cunveyed him to the place where they 
firſt found him. Now the fellow had not made 
them ſo good ſport the day before, as he did 
now, when he returned to himſelf : all the jeſt 
was to fee how he looked upon it, In concluſion, 
after ſome little admiration, the poor man told 
his friends he had ſeen a viſion; conſtantly be- 
lieved it; would not otherwiſe be perſuaded, 
and ſo the jeſt ended.” Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, pt. 2. ſect. 2. memb. 4. 2d ed. 
1624. fol, 15 


Now as fame does report, a young duke keeps 
a court, 

One that pleaſes his 2 with frolick ſome ſport: 

But among all the reſt, here is one, I proteſt, 

Which will make you to ſmile when you hear the 


| 


true jets = 
A poor 
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Hard- harted creature, him to light, 


excellency, and perſuade him that he was ſome 


. 


In the morning when day, then admiring he lay, 


Tho' he ſeem'd ſomething mute, yet he choſe a 
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A poor tinker he found lying drunk on the ground, 
As ſecure in a ſleep as if laid in a wound. 


The duke ſaid to his men, William, Richard, and 
Ben, ; 

Take him home to my palace, we 'll ſport with 

| him then. 

O'er a horſe he was laid, and with care ſoon con- 

| vey'd 

To the palace, altho' he was poorly array d: 

Then they ſtript off his clothes, both his ſhirt, ſhoes, 
and hoſe, 


And they put him to bed for to take his repoſe. 


Having pull'd off his ſhirt, which was all over dirt, 

They cid give him clean holland, which was no 
great hurt : - | 

On a bed of ſoft down, like a lord of renown, 

Theydid lay him to ſleep the drink outof hiscrown. 


For to ſee the rich chamber both gaudy and gay. 


Now he lay ſomething late, in his rich bed of ſtate, 

Till at laſt knights and 'ſquires they on him did 
wait; | 

And the chamberlain bare then did likewiſe de- 
clare, PP 

He deſired to know what apparel he 'd wear: 

The poor tinker, amaz'd, on the gentleman gaz'd, 

And admired how he to his honour was rais' d. 


rich ſuit, 
Which he ſtraitways put on without longer diſpute; 
With a ſtar on each ſide, which the tinker oft eyed, 
And it ſeem'd for to {well him no little with pride; 
For he ſaid tohimſelf, Whereis Joan my ſweet wife? 
Sure ſhe never did ſee me ſo ſine in her life. 


From a convenient place the right duke his good | 


grace 

Did oblerve his behaviour in every caſe. 

To a garden of ſtate on the tinker they wait, 

Trumpets founding before him; thought he, this 
is great: | 

Where an hour or two pleaſant walks he did view, 

With commanders and ſquires in ſcarlet and blue. 


A fine dinner was dreſt, both for him and his gueſts, 
He was plac'd at the table above all the reſt, 
In a rich chair or bed, lin'd with fine crimſon red, 
With a rich golden canopy over his head. 
As he fat at his meat, the muſic play'd ſweet, 
With the choiceſt of ſinging his joys to complete. 


While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine, 

Rich canary and ſherry, and tent tuperfine, 

Like a right Honeſt ſoul, faith, he took off his 
wel, | | E 

Till at laſt he began for to tumble and roll 

From * chair to the floor, where he ſleeping did 
nore, | 

Being ſeven times drunker than ever before. 


Then the duke did ordain, they ſhould ſtrip him 


amain, 


And reſtore him his old leather garments again: 
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And they carried him ſtraight where they found 


gat 


Twas a point next the worſt, yet perform ĩt they 
muſt, 


him at firſt; 
Then he ſlept all the night, as indeed well he might 
But when he did waken his joys took their flight. 


For his glory to him ſo pleaſant did ſeem, 

That he thought it tobe but a mere golden dream: 
Till at length he was brought to the duke, where 
he ſought 

For a pardon, as fearing he d ſet him at noughtz 
But his highneſs he ſaid, Fhou rt a jolly bold blade, 
Such a frolic before I think never was play d. 


Then his highneſs beſpoke him a new ſuit and 


cloak, 

Which he gave for the ſake of this frolicſome 
joke; | | 

Nay, and five hundred pound, with ten acres of 

| ground : | 2 

Thou ſhalt never, ſaid he, range the counteries 
round, 

Crying old braſs to mend, for I'll be thy good 
friend, | 

Nay, and Joan thy ſweet wife ſhall my ducheſs 
attend. 


Then the tinker replied, What! muſt Joan, my 
ſweet bride, | f 
Be a lady, in chariots of pleaſure to ride? 
Muſt we have gold and land ev'ry day at com- 
mand ? dend 
Then I ſhall be a ſquire I well underſtand 
Well, I thank your good grace, and your love 1 
embrace ; | 
[ was never before in ſo happy a caſe. 
—— — — — 
$ 109. Song. Death's Final Conqueſt. 
Theſe fine moral ſtanzas were originally intended 
for a ſolemn funeral ſong in a play of James 
Shirley's, intitled * The Contention of Ajax 
4 and Ulyiles.” Shirley flouriſhed as a dra- 
matic writer early in the rcign of Charles I. 
but he outlived the Reſtoration, His death hap- 
pened Oct. 23, 1666, æt. 72. It is ſaid to have 
been a favourite ſong with K. Charles II. 


HE glories of our birch and ſtate 
Are thadows, not ſubſtantial things ; 


There is no armour againſt fate: 


Death lays his icy hands on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Muti tumble down, 
And in the duſt be equal made 
With the poor crooked ſcythe and ſpade. 


Some men with ſwords may reap the fiel 
And plant freſh laurels where they kill; 
But their ſtrong nerves at laſt muſt yield, 
They tame but one another till. 
Early or late 
They ſtoop to fate, 
And mutt give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


So ſoft, ſo elegant, ſo fair, 
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The garlands wither on your brow, | 
Then boaſt no more your mighty deeds, 


| Upon death's purple altar now 


See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads muſt come 
To the cold tomb: 
Only the actions of the juſt 
Smell ſweet, and bloſſom in the duſt. 


$ 110. Sog. SMOLLET, 


O fix her—'twere a taſk as vain 
To count the April drops of rain, 
To fow in Afric's barren ſoil, 
Or tempeſts hold withia a toil, 


T know it, friend, ſhe 's light as air, 
Falſe as the fowler's artful ſnare ; 
Inconftant as thg paſſing wind, 

As winter's dreary froſt unkind. 


She 's ſuch a miſer too in love, 

Irs joys ſhe l neither ſhare nor prove; 
Tho hundred of gallants await 
From her vitocious eyes their fate. 
Bluſhing at ſuch inglorious reign, 

I ſometimes ſtrive to break her cliain; 
My reaſon fummon to my aid. 
Reſolve no more to be betray'd. 


Ah, friend ! tis but a ſhort-liv'd trance, 
Diſpell'd by one enchanting glance; 

She need bur lock, and I conteſs 

Thoſe looks completely curſe or bleſs. 


Sure ſomething more than human 's there: 
I muſt ſubmit, for ſtrife is vaio ; 
*T was deſtiny that forg'd the chain. 


$ 111. Song. Grlder oy 


Was 2 famous robber, who lived chown the 
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|My Gilderoy and I were born 

| Baith in one toun together; 

; We ſcant were ſeven years beforn - 

| We gan to luve each other; 

Our dadies and our mammies thay 
Were fill'd wi” mickle joy, 
To think upon the bridal day 

'| *Twixt me and Gilderoy. 


For Gilderoy, that luve of mine, 
Gude faith, I freely bought 

A wedding fark of Holland fine 
Wi' filken flowers wrought : 

And he gicd me a wedding ring, 
Which [I receiv'd wi' joy, 

Nae lad nor lathe eir could ſing % 
Like me and Gilderoy. 

Wi' mickle joy we ſpent our primes 
Till we were baith ſixteen, 

And aft we paſt the langſome time 
Among the leaves ſae green: 

Aft on the banks we'd fit us thair, 
And ſweetly kiſs and toy; 
W!' garlands gay wad deck my hair 

My handſome Gilderoy. 


Oh! that he fiill had been content 
Wi' me to lead his life; 

But ah! his manfu' heart was bent 
To ftir in feats of ſtrife ! 

And he in many a venturous deed 
His courage bauld wad try; 

And now this gars mine heart to bleed 
For my dear Gilderoy. 


And when of me his leave he tuik, 
The tears they wet mine ce; 
I gzve tull him a parting luik, 
+ My bemifon gang wi' thee ! 
| God ſpeed thee weil, mine ain dear heart, 
For gane is all my joy; 


| 


middle of the laſt century; if we may credit 


the hiſtories and ſtory-books of highwaymen, 


which relate many improbable feats of him, as 
his robbing Cardinal Richlicu, Oliver Crom- 
well, &c. But theſe ſtories have probably no 
other authority than the records of Grub-ttreet. 


My heart is rent, ſith we maun part, 
My handſome Gilderoy!“ 


My Giideroy, baith far and near, 
Was fear'd in ev'ry toun, 
And bauldly bare away the gear 


Greer was a bonnie boy, 

Had roſes tull his ſhoone, 

His ſtockings were of ſilken ſoy, 
Wi' g erters hanging doune: 

It was, | weene, a comelic ſight, 
To fee fac trim a boy; 

He was my joy and heart's delight, 
My handiome Gilderoy. 


Oh ! fike twe charming een he had, 

A breath as ſweet as role; 

He never ware a Highland plaid, 
But coſtly ſilk en clothes. 

He gain'd the luve of ladies gay, 
Nane eir tull him was coy, 

Ah! wae is mee! I mourn the day, 
For my dear Gildercy, 


Of many a lawland loun; 

Nane eir durſt meet him man to man, 
He was ſae brave a boy; 

At length wi numbers he was tane, 
My winſome Gilderoy. | 


Wae worth the loun that made the laws, 
To hang a man for gear, 

To 'reave of life for ox or aſs, 
For theep, or horſe, or mare : 

Had not their laws been made ſae ſtrick, 
I ncir had loſt my joy; 

WY forrow neir had wat my check, 
For my dear Gilderoy. 


Gitt Gilderoy had done amiſſe, 
He mought hae baniſht been, 
Ah, what fair crvelty is this, 
To hang fike handſome men! 
2 
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To hang the flower o' Scottiſh land, | 


Sae ſweet and fair a boy; 
Nae lady had ſae white a hand, 
As thee, my Gilderoy, _ . 


Of Gilderoy ſae fraid they were, 
They bound him mickle ftrong, 


Tull Edenburrow they led him thair, 


And on a gallows hung: 

They hung him high aboon the reſt, 
He was ſae trim a boy: 

Thair dyed the youth whom I lued beſt, 
My handſome Gilderoy. 


Thus having yielded up his breath, 


bare his corpſe away, 

WY! tears, that trickled for his death, 
I waſht his comelye clay; 

And fiker in a grave fac ; fol 
I laid the dear-lued boy, 

And now for evir maun I weep, 


My winſome Gilderoy. 


$ 112. Song. Bryan and Pereene, a Weſt-Indian 
Ballad, founded on a real Fatt that happened in 
tbe Iland of St. Chriftopber's. GRAINGER. 
THE north-eaſt wind did briſ: ly blow, 
The ſhip was ſafely moor'd ; 
Young Bryan thought the boat's crew flow, 
And ſo leap'd over-board. 


Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, 
His heart long held in thrall ; 

And whoſo his impatience blames, . 
I wot ne'er lov'd at all. 


A long long year, one month and day, 
He dwelt on Englith land ; 

Nor once in thought or deed would ſtray, 
Tho' ladies ſought his hand. | 


For Bryan he was tall and ſtrong, 
Right blytheſome roll'd his cen; 
Sweet was his voice whene'er he ſung : 

He ſcant had twenty ſeen. 


Bur who the countleſs charms can draw, 
That grac'd his miſtreſs true? | 
Such charms the old world ſeldom ſaw, 

Nor oft 1 ween the new. 


Her raven hair plays round her neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine ; | 

Her checks red dewy roſe-buds deck, 
Her eyes like diamonds ſhine. 


Soon as his well-known ſhip ſhe ſpied, 
She caſt her weeds away 
And to the palmy ſhore ſhe hied, 
All in her beſt array. 


In ſea-green ſilk ſo neatly clad 
She there impatient ſtood ; 

The crew with wonder ſaw the lad 
Repel the foaming flood. 


Her hands a handkerchief diſplay'd, 
Which he at parting gave; 

Well pleas'd the token he ſurvey'd, 
And manlier beat the wave. 
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Her fair companions one and all 
Rejoicing crowd the ſtrand ; 
For now her lover ſwam in call, 

And almoſt touch'd the land. 


{ Then thro' the white ſurf did the haſte, 


To claſp her lovely ſwain; 
When, ah! a ſhark bit through his waiſt : 
His heart's blood died the main! 


He ſhriek'd | his half ſprang from the waves 
Streaming with purple gore ; 

And ſoon it found a living grave, 
And, ah ! was ſeen no more. 


Now haſte, now haſte, ye maids, I pray, 
Fetch water from the ſpring : 

She falls, ſhe ſwoons, ſhe dies away, 
And ſoon her knell they ring. 


Now each May-morning round her tomb, 
Ye fair, freſh flowrers ſtrew; 

So may your lovers ſcape his doom, 
Her hapleſs fate ſcape you 


$ 113. Song. Gentle River, gentle River, Tranſ« 
lated from the Spaniſh. PERCY. 


Although the Engliſh are remarkable for the 
number and variety of their ancient ballads, 
and retain perhaps a greater fondneſs for theſe 
old ſimple rhaplodies of their anceſtors than 
moſt other na: ions, they are not the only people 

. who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by compo- 
fitions of this kind. The Spaniards have great 
multitudes of them, many of which are of the 
higheſt merit. Tp call them in their lan- 
guage Romances. Moſt of them relate to their 

conflicts with the Moors, and diſplay a ſpirit 
of gallantry peculiar to that romantic people. 

The two following are ſpecimens. 


(GENTLE river, gentle river, 
Lo, thy ſtreams are ſtain'd with gore; 
Many a brave and noble captain 
Floats along thy willow'd ſhore. 


All beſide thy limpid waters, 
All beſide thy ſands © bright, 
Mooriſh Chiefs and Chriſtian Warriors 
Join'd in fierce and mortal fight. 


Lords, and dukes, and noble princes, 
On thy fatal banks were ſlain : 

Fatal banks, that gave to ſlaughter 
All the pride and flow'r of Spain. 


There the hero, brave Alonzo, 
Full of wounds and glory died; 
There the fearleſs Urdiales 
Fell a victim by his ſide. 


Lo! where yonder Don Saavedra 
Thro' their ſquadrons flow retires ; 

Proud Seville, his native city, . 
Proud Seville his worth admires. 


Cloſe 
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Cloſe behind a renegado 
Loudly ſhouts, with taunting cry: 
Yield thee, yield thec, Don Saavedra ! 
Doſt thou from the battle fiy ? 


Well I know thee, baugbty Chriſtian, 
Long I liv'd beneath thy roof ; 

Oft Ive in the liſts of glory 
Seen thee win the prize of proof. 


Well T know thy aged parents, | 
Well thy blooming bride I know ; 
Seven years I was thy captive, 
Seven years of pain and wee. 


May our prophet grant my wiſhes, 
Haughty chief, thou ſhalt be mine: 

Thou mal. drink that cup of forrow 
Which I drank when 1 was thine. 


Like a hon turns the warrior, 
Back he ſends an angry glare: 
Whizzing came the Mooriſh javelin, 
Vainly whizzing thro” the air. 
Back the hero full of fu 
Sent a deep and mortal wound: 
Inſt ant ſunk the renegado 
Mute and lifeleſs on the ground. 


With a thouſand Moors ſurrounded, 
Brave Saavedra ſtands at bay: 

Wearied out, but never daunted, 
Cold at length the wart ior lay. 

Near him fighting, great Alonzo 
Stout reſiſts the Paynim bands; 

From his ſlaughiter d ſteed diſmounted 
Firm intrench'd behind him ſtands. 

Furious prefs the hoſtile ſquadron, 
Furious he repels their rage: 

Loſs of blood at length enfecbles : 
Who can war with thouſands wage! 


Where yon rock the plain o'crſhadows, 
Cloſe beneath its foor retir'd, 
Fainting ſunk the bleeding hero, 
Aud without a groan expir d. 


$ ung. Alcantzor and Laila, a Mooriſh Tale, 
imitated from the Spani/h. Percy. 
OFTLY blow the evening breezes, 
Softly fall rhe dews of night; 
Yonder walks the Moor Alcanzor, 
Shunning ev'ry glare of light. 
In yon palace lives fair Zaida, 
Whom he loves with flame ſo pure: 
Lovelieſt ſhe of Mooriſh ladics, 
He a young and noble Moor. 
Waning for th' appointed minute, 
Oft he paces to and fro: 
Stopping now, now moving forwards, 
Sometimes quick, and ſometimes flow, 


Hope and fear alternate teaſe him, 
Oft he fighs with heart felt care. 


That, ſeduc 
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| See, fond youth, to vonder window 
Softly ſteps the tim'rous fair. 


Lovely ſeems the moon's fair luſtre 
To the loſt benighted ſwain, 
When, all filvery bright ſhe riſes, 
Gilding mountain, grove, and plain, 
Lovely ſcems the ſun's full glory 
To the fainting ſeaman's eves, 
When, ſome horrid ſtorm diſperſing, 
O'er the wave his radiance flics : 
But a thouſand times more lovely 
To her longing lover's fight 
Steals half-ſeen the beauteous maiden 
Thro' the glimmerings of the nighe. 
Tip-toe ſtands the anxious lover, 
Whiſpering forth a gentle ſigh: 
Alla * keep thee, lovely lady ! 
Tell me, am I doom'd to die? 


Is it true the dreadful Rory, | 
Which thy damſel tells my page, 
d by ſordid riches, 
Thou wilt ſell thy bloom to age ? 
An old lord from Antiquera 
Thy ftern father brings along; 
But canſt thou, inconſtant Zaida, 
Thus conſent my love to wrong * 


If *ris true, now plainly tell me, 
Nor thus trifle with my woes; 
Hide not then from me the ſecret, 
Which the world ſo clearly knows, 


Deeply figh'd the conſcious maiden, 
While the pearly tears deſcend : 

Ah! my lord, too true the ſtory; 
Here our tender loves muſt end. 


Our fond friendſhip is diſcover'd, 

Well are known our mutual vows; 
All my friends are full of fury, 

Storms of paſſion ſhake the houſe. 
Threats, reproaches, fears ſutround me; 

My ftern father breaks my heart ; 

Alla knows how dear it coſts me, 
| Gen'rous youth, from thee to part. 


Ancient wounds of hoſtile fury 
-Long have rent our houſe and thine; 
Why then did thy ſhining merit 
Win this tender heart of mine? 
Well thou know'ft how dear I lov'd thee, 
Spite of all their hateful pride, 
Tho' 1 fear'd my havghty farher 
Ne'er would 4 me be thy bride. 
Well thou know'ſt what cruel chidinge 
Oft I 've from my mother borne, 
What I 've ſufler'd here to mcct thee 
Still at eve and carly morn. 


I no longer may reſiſt them; 

All to force my hand combine; 
And to- morrow to thy rival 
This weak frame 1 muſt reſign. 


Alla is the Mahometan name of God. 
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Canſt thou, wilt thou, vield thus to them ? 


With hawke and hounde he made him bowne ; 


To Drayton Baſſet lie took his waye, 
With all his lordes a rowe. _ 


And under him a 


God ſpeede, God ſpeede thee, ſaid our king. 
The readyeſt waye to Drayton Baſſet 
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Yet think not thy faithful Zaida 
Can ſurvive ſo great a wrong 
Well my breaking heart aſſures me 
That my woes will not be long. 
Farewel then, my dear Alcanzor ! 
Farewel too my life with thee ! 
Take this ſcarf, a parting token 
When thou wear'ft it, think on me. 


Soon, lov'd youth, ſome worthier maiden 
Shall reward thy ger'rous truth; 
Sometimes tel! her how thy Zaida 
Died for thee in prime of youth; 
To him, all amaz'd, confounded, 
T hus ſhe did her woes impart : 
Deep he figh'd; then cried, O Zaida, 
Do not, do not break my heart ! 
Canſt thou think I thus will loſe thee ? 
Canſt thou hold my love fo ſmall ? 
No! à thouſand times II periſh ! 
My curſt rival too ſhall fall. 


O break forth, and fly to me! 
This fond heart ſhall bleed to fave thee, 
Theſe. fond arms ſhall ſhelter thee. 


Tis in vain, in vain, Alcanzor, 
Spics ſurround me, bars ſecure : 

Scarce I fteal this laſt dear moment, 
While my damſel keeps the door. 


Hark, I hear my father ſtorming ! 
Hark, I hear my mother chide ! 
I muſt go; farewel for ever 


Gracious Alla be thy guide | 


N | 
$ 115. King Edward IV. and the Tanner of 
3 Tamworth. 
J* ſummer time when leaves grow greene, 
And bloſſoms bedecke-the tree, 
King Edward wolde a hunting ryde, 


Somme paſtime for to ſee. 


With horne, and cke with bowe ; 


And he had ridden ore dale and downe 
By eight of clocke in the day, 
When he was ware of a bold tanner, 
Come ryding along the waye. 
A fayre ruſſet coat the tanner had on 
Faſt buttoned under his chin; 
good cow-hide, 


And a mare of four ſhilling. 
Nowe ſtand you till, my good lordes all, 


Under the greene wood ſpraye; 
And I will wende to yonder fellowe, 
To weet what he will ſaye. 


Thou art welcome, fir, ſayd hee. 
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Lo Drayton Ballet woldſt thou goe, 


Fro the place where thou doſt ſtand, 
The next payer of gallowes thou comeſt unto, 
Turne in upon thy right hand.“ 


That is an unreadye waye, ſayd our king, 
Thou doeſt but jeſt, I ſee: : 
Now thewe me out the neareſt waye, 
And I pray thee wend with mee. 
Awaye with a vengeance ! quoth the tannèr; 
I Hold thee out of thy witt : | 
All daye have I ridden on Brocke my mare, 
And I am faſting yett. 


Go with me downe to Drayton Baſſet 
No daynties we will ſpare; 

All daye ſhalt thou eate and drinke of the beſt, 
And I will paye thy fare.” | 


Gramercye for nothing, the tanner reply de, 
Thou payeſt no fare of mine: 

I trowe I've more nobles in my purſe, 
Than thou haſt pence in thine, 


God give thee joy of them, ſayd the king, 
And ſend them well to priefe. 

The tanner wolde faine have been away, 

For he weende he had beene a chiefs 

What art thou, hee ſayde, thou tine fellowe ? 
Of thee J am in greate feare ; 

For the cloathes thou weareſt upon thy backe 
Might beſeeme a lord to weare. 


[ never ſtole them, quoth our king, 
[ tel] you, fir, by the roode. 

„Then thou playeſt as many an unthrift doth, 
Arid ſtandeſt in midds of thy. goode.” 


What tydinges heare you, ſayd the kynge, 
As you ryde far and neare ? | 

I hear no tydinges, fir, by the male, 
But that cowe-hides are deare.” 


© Cowe-hides! cowe-hides! what things are 
I marvel! what they bee?“ lthoſe? 
What, art thou a foole ? the tanner reply d; 
I carry one under mee. 


What craftſman art thou? ſaid the king; 
T pray thee tell me trowe. 

„J am a barker*, fir, by trade; 

Now tell me what art thou?“ 


[ am a poore courtier, far, quoth he, 
That am forth of ſervice worne ; 
And faine I wolde thy prentiſe bee, 

Thy cunninge for to learne. 


Marrye, heaven forfend, the tanner replyde, 
That thou my prentiſe were: 

Thou woldſt ſpend more good than I ſhold winn, 
By fortye ſhilling a yere. 

Vet one thinge wolde I, ſayd our king, 
If thou wilt not ſeeme ftrange : 

Thoughe my horſe be better than thy mare, 
Vet with thee [ faine wold change. 


« Why if with me thou faine wilt change, 
As change full well maye wee, 


By the faith of my bodye, thou proude feowe, 


I praye thee to ſhewe to mee,” | 
ö Dealer 


I will have ſome boot of thee.” 
in bark. 
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I fweare, fo mote I thee : 

My horſe is better than thy mare, 
And that thou well mayſt ſee. 

% Yea, fir, but Brocke is gentle and mild, 
And ſoftly ſhe will fare: | 

Thy horſe is unrulye and wild, I wiſs ; 
Aye Kipping here and theare. 


What boote wilt thou have ? our king replied ; 
Now tell me in this ftounde. 

« Noe pence, nor half-pence, by my faye, 
But a noble in gold fo rounde.” 

Here 's twentye groates of white moneyè, 
Sith thou wilt have it of mee.” 

I would have ſworne now, quoth the tanner, 
Thou hadit not had one pennie. 


Bur ſince we two have made a change, 
A change we muſt abide ; | 
Although thou haſt gotten Brocke my ware, 
Tucu getteſt not my cowe-hyde. 
+ will not have it, ſayde the kynge, 
I ſweare, fo mote I thee; 
Thy foule cow-hide I would not beare, 
If thou woldſt give it to mee. | 


The tanner he took his good cowe-hide, 
That of the cowe was hilt; 

And threwe it upon the kiog's ſaddalle, 
That was foe fayrelye gilte. 


„ Now helpe me up, thou fine fellowe, 
Tis time that I were gone; | 

When I come home to Gyllian my wife, 
Sheet ſay I 'm a gentilmon.“ 

The kinge he took him by the | ; 
The — 9291 lerr Fall. " 

Now marrye, good fellowe, faid the kinge, 
Thy courteſye is but ſmall. 


When the tanner he was in the kinges ſaddelle, 
And his foote in the ſtirrup was; 

He marvelled greatlye in his minde, 
Whether it were golde or braſs. 


But when his ſteede ſa the cows-taile wagge, 
And eke the black cowe-horne; 

He ſtamped. and ſtared, and awaye he ranne, 
As the devill had him borne. 


The tanner he pulld, the tanner he ſweat, 
And held by the pummil fat ; 
At length rhe tanner came tumbling downe ; 
His necke he had well-nye bratt. 


Take thy horſe again with a vengeance, he ſayd 
With mee he ſh4ll not byde. 
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That were Piat reaſon, ſayd the king, 
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Here s twentye groates out of my purſe; 
And twentye I have of thine : 


And I have one more, which we will ſpend 


Together at the wine.“ 

The kinge ſet a bugle horne to. his mouthe, 
And blewe bothe loude and ſhrille: 

And ſoone came lords, and ſoone came knights, 
Faſt ryding over the hille. 


Nowe, out alas ! the tanner he cryde, 
That ever I ſawe this daye! 

Thou art a ſtrong thefe, yon come thy fellowes 
Will beare my cowe-hide away. 

They are no thieves, the king replyde, 
I fweare, fo mote I thee : 5 

But they are the lords of the north countrè y, 
Here come to hunt with mee. 


Aud ſoone before our king they came, 


And knelt downe on the grounde : 


Then might the tanner have beene awaye, 


He had lever than twentye pounde. 

A coller, a coller, here, ſayd the kinge, 
A coller, he loud did crye : 

Then wonlde he lever than twentye pounde 
He had not been ſo nighe. 


A coller, a coller, the tanner he ſayd, 
I trowe it will breede forrowe ; 
After a coller comes a halter, 
And I ſhall be hanged to-morrowe. 


Away with thy feare, thou jolly tanner, 
For the ſport thou haſt ſhewn to mee, 

[ wote noe halter thou ſhalt weare, 
But thou ſhalt have a knight's fee. 


For Plumpton parke I will give thee, 
With tenements faire beſide : 

'Tis worth three hundred markes by the yeare, 
To maintaine thy good cowe-hide.” 


Gramercye, my liege, the tanner replyde, 
For the favour thou haſt me ſhowne ; 

[f ever thou comeſt to merry Tamworth, 
Nrates leather ſhall clout thy ſhoen. 


$ 116. Lady Ann Bathwwell's Lament. A Sctt- 


4% Song. 

The ſubject of this pathetic ballad is, A lady of 
quality of the name of BOTEWELL, or rather 
BoswWELL, having been, together with her 
child, deferted by her huſband or lovexy com- 
poſed thele affecting lines he: ſelf. N 


| 


| 


Bow. my babe, ly ſtil and fleipe ! 

+. Ir prieves me fair to ſee thee weipe 3 
If thouſt be filent, Iſe be glad, | 
Thy maining maks my heart ful ſad. 


My horſe would have borne thee well enoughe, | Balow, my boy, thy mithers joy, 


But he knewe not of thy cowe- hide. 


Jet if againe thou faine woldſt change, 
As change full well may wee, 

By the faith of my bodye, thou jolly tanner, 
I will have ſome boote of thee,” 


What boote wilt thou have, the tanner replyd, 
Nowe tell me in this Rounde ? 

Noe pence, nor half-pence, fr, by my faye, 
But 1 wil: have twentye pounde,” 


Thy father breides me great annoy. 
Balow, my babe, ly ſtil and fleipe! 
It grieves me fair to ſee thee weipe. 

When he began to court my luve, 

And with his ſugred wordes to muve, 

His faynings fals, and fletterivg cheire, 

o me that time did not appeire: . 

But now I ſee, moſt crvell hee 


Cares neither for my babe nor mee. | 
Baluw, &c. 


Ly 


tcl hrs bend ad aol hand YH Wt, ej hut 
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Ly til, my darlinge, fleipe a while, 
And when thou wakeſt ſweitly (mile : 
But ſmile not, as thy father did, 
To cozen maids: nay, God forbid ! 
But yette I feire, thou wilt gae neire 
Thy fatheris hart and face to beire. 
Balow, &c. 
1 cannae chuſe, but ever will 


Be luving to thy father ſtil: 


Whair-eir he gae, whair-cir he ryde, 

My love with him maun ſtil abyde: 

In weil or wae, whair-eir he gae, 

Mine hart can neir depart him frae. 
Balow, &c. 

But doe not, doe not, prettie mine, 

To faynings fals thine hart incline; _ 

Be loyal to thy luver trew, 

And nevir change hir for a new : 

If gude or faite, of hir have care, 

For womens banning's wonderous fair, 

Balow, &c. 
Bairne, fin thy cruel father is gane, 
Thy winſome ſmiles maun eiſe my paine z 


My babe and 1'll together live, 


He ll comfort me whan cares doe grieve: 
My babe and I right ſaft will ly, 
And quite forget man's cruelty. 

23 | Balow, &c. 
Fareweil, fareweil, thou falſeſt youth, 
That ever kiſt a woman's mouth 
I with all maides be warnd by mee 
Nevir to truſt man's curteſy; 

For if we doe bot chance to bow, _ 
They'le uſe us than they care not how. 
Balow, my babe, ly ſtil and fleipe ! 
It grieves me fair to ſee thee weipe. 


C$ 117. Corgdon's doleful Knell. 

The burthen of the ſong, Dix, DoxG, &c. is 
at preſent appropriated to burleſque ſubjects, 
and therefore may excite only ludicrous ideas 
in a modern reader; but in the time of our 
poet it uſually accompanied the moſt ſolemn 
and mournful ſtrains, 

MY Phillida, adieu love 

For evermore farewel ! 
Ay me! I've loft my true love, 
And thus I ring her knell, 
Ding dong, ding dong. ding dong, 
My Phillida is dead , 
III tick a branch of willow 
At my fair Phillis' head. 

For my fair Phillida 
Our bridal bed was made: 

But 'ſtead of ſilkes fo gay, 
She 1a her ſhroud is laid. Ding, &c. 


By maides in faire array, 


lt is a cuſtom in many parts of England, to carry a fine garland before the 
unmarried, + 7 his all::des to the painted effigies of alabaſter anciently erected upon tombs and monu 


Till th' obſequies are ended, 
And ſhe is wrapt in clay. 


Her herſe it ſhall be carried 
By youths that do excel ; 
And when that ſhe is buried, 

I thus will ring her knell. 


A garland ſhall be framed 
By art and nature's ſkill, 

Of ſundry-colour'd flowers, 
In token of good-will “: 


And ſundry-colour'd ribbands 
On it I will beftow ; 
But chiefly blacke and yellowe 
With her to grave ſhall go. 


[ 'IL deck her tomb with flowers, 
The rareſt ever ſeen, 
And with my tears, as ſhowers, 
Ie keepe them freſh and green, 
Inſtead of faireſt colours, 
Set forth with curious art}, 
Her image ſhall be painted 
On my diſtreſſed heart. 


And thereon ſhall be graven 
Her epitaph ſo faire, 

« Here lies the lovelieſt maiden 
«© Thar e'er gave ſhepherd care.” Ding, &c. 

In fable will I mourne ; 
Blacke ſhall be all my weede, 

Ay me! 1 am forlorne, 


Now Phillida is dead. 


Ding, &e. 
$ 118. The Old and Toung Conrtier, 
The ſubject of this excellent old fong is a com- 
| pariſon between the manners of the old gen- 
try, as ſtill fubſiſting in the times of Elizabeth, 
and the modern refinements affected by their 
ſons, in the reigns of her ſueceſſors. 
N old ſong made by an aged old pate 
Of an old worthipful gentleman who had 2 
greate eſtate, 
That kept a brave old houſe at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate; 
| Like an old courtier of the queen's, 
And the queen's old courtier. 


| With an old lady, whoſe anger one word aſſwages; 


They every quarter paid their old ſervants their 
wWages, footmen, nor pages, 
And never knew what belonged to coachmen, 
But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats and 
badges; | 
| _ _ Like an old courtier, &c. 


Wich an old ſtudy fill'd full of learned old books, 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might know 

him by his looks, [hooks, 
With an old buttery-hatch worn quite off the 


And an old kitchen that maintain'd half a dozen 
old cooks; 


Like an old courtier, &c. 


corpſe of a woman who dies 
ments. 


With 
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With an old hall, hung about with pikes, guns, 

and bows, many ſhrewde blows, 

With old ſwords, and buc lers, that had borne 

Andan — frize coat, to cover his worſnip's trunk 
hoſe, | | 

And a cup of old ſherry to comfort his copper noſe ; 


Like an old courtier, &c. 


With agoodoldfaſhion, when Chriſtmaſſewas come, 
To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe 
and drum, 

With good cheer enough to furniſh every old 

: room, {man dumb ; 
And old liquor able to make a cat ſpeak, and 

Like an old courtier, &c. ; 


With an old falconer, huntſman, and a kennel of 

- hounds, grounds, 

That never hawked nor hunted but in his own 

Who, like a wiſe man, kept bimfelf within his 

oon bounds, [good pounds; 

And when he dyed gave every child a thouſand 
Like an bld courtier, &c. 


But to his eldeſt fon his houſe and land he aſ- 
1 nd, 7 | full mind 
Charging him in his will to keep the old bounti- 
'To be good to his old tenants, and to his neigh- 
dours be kind: [was inclin'd ; 
But in the enſuing ditty you ſhall hear how he 
Like a young courtier of the king's, 
And the king's young courtier. 


Like a flouriſhing young gallant, newly come to 

his land, { command, 
Who Keeps a brace of painted madams at his 
And takes up a thouſand pound upon his father's 
"A land, | go nor ſtand ! 
And gets drunk in a tavern, till he can neither 
© © Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, 
and ſpare, 

Who never knew what belonged to good houſc- 

keeping, or care; | 

Who buys gaudy-colour'd fans to play with wan- 


ton air, women's hair; 


And ſeven or eight different dreiſings of other | 


Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new-faſhion'd hall, built where the old 

one ſtood, | no good, 

Hung round with new pictures, that do the poor 

With a fine marble chimney, wherein burns 

neither coal nor wood, | 

And a new ſmooth ſhovelboard, whcreon no 
VvVictuals Cer ſtoodʒ; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new ſtudy, ſtuft full of pamphlcts and 
| plays, ; [ prays. 
And a new chaplain, that ſwears faſter than he 
With 2 new buttery-hatch, that opens once in 

four or five days, ſhaws and toys; 


And a new French cook to deviſe fine kick- 
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Like a young coui tier, &c. 


| 


Make torments eaſie to their apathy, | 
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With a new faſhion, whenChriſtmas is drawing on' 

On a new journey to London ſtraight we all muſt 
be gone 

And leave none to keep houſe, but our new por- 


ter John, [ with a ſtone; 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on the back 
Like a young courtier, &c. * 


With a new gentleman- uſher, whoſe carriage i; 

complete, | [carry up the mat, 

With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to 

With a waiting gentlewoman, whoſe dreilng is 

very neat, [ not eat; 

Who, when her lady has din'd, lets the ſervants 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


With new titles: of honour bought with his fa- 
ther's old gold, [ fold; 
For which ſundry of his anceſtors old manors are. 
Andthis is the courſe moſt of ournewgallants hold, 
Which makes that good houſe-keeping is now 
grown ſo cold, 
Among the young courtiers of the king, 
Or the king's young courtiers. 


$ 119. Loyalty confined, 
This excellent old ſong is preſerved in David 


Lloyd's ““ Memoires of thoſe that ſuffered in 


the cauſe of Charles I.” He ſpeaks of it 
as the compoſition of a worthy perſonage, who 
ſuffered deeply in thoſe times, and was ftill 
living, with no other reward than the con- 
ſcience of having ſuffered. The author's 
name he has not mentioned; but, if tradition 
may be credited, this ſong was written by Sir 
R. L'ESTRANGE. | 


| BE AT on, proud billows; Boreas, blow ; 
Swell, curled waves, high as Jove's roof ; 
Your incivility doth ſhow, 
That innocence is tempeſt proof; 
Though oy Nereus frown, my. thoughts are 


calm; 
Then ſtrike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world miſcalls a jail, 
A private cloſet is to me: 9 
Whilſt a good conſcience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty; 
Locks, bars, and ſolitude, together met, 
Make me no priſoner, but an anchoret. 


I, whilſt I wiſh'd to be retir d, 
Into this private room was turn'd 
As if their wiſdoms had conſpir d 
The ſalamander ſhould be burn'd; 
Or like thoſe ſophiſts that would drown a fiſt, 
I am conftrain'd to ſuffer what I wiſh. 
The cynic loves his poverty ; 
The pelican her wilderneſs ; 
And 'tis the Indian's pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucaſus : 
Contentment cannot ſmart ; Stoics, we ſee, 


Theſe 


n e bu web 


— 


4. 


eſe 


Malice of late 's grown charitable ſure, 
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Theſe manacles upon my arm 
i as my miſtreſs' favours wear; 
And for to keep my ancles warm, 
I have ſome iron ſhackles there: | 
Theſe walls are but my garriſon ; this cell, 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel, 


I 'm in the cabinet lock'd up, 
Like ſome high-prized margarite, 
Or, like the great mogul or Ta 
Am cloyſter'd up from public fight : 
Retiredneſs 1s a piece of majeſty, 
And thus, Foals ſultan, I'm as great as thee. 


Here fin for want of food muſt ſtarve, 
Where tempting objects are not ſeen; 

And theſe ſtrong walls do only ſerve 
To keep vice out, and keep me in: 


I 'm not committed, but am kept ſecure. 


So he that ſtruck at Jaſon's life, 
Thinking t' have made his purpoſe ſure, 
By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to a cure : - 
Malice, I ſee, wants wit; for what is meant 
Miſchief, oftimes proves favour by th' event. 


When once my p_ affliction hath, 
Proſperity doth treaſon ſeem ; 
And to make ſmooth ſo rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him: 
Now not to ſuffer ſhews no loyal heart ; 
When kings want eaſe, ſubjects muſt bear a part. 


What though I cannot ſee my king 
Neither in perſon or in coin; 
Yet contemplation is a thing | 
That renders what I have not, mine: 
My king from me what adamant can part, 
Whom f do wear engraven on my heart ? 


'Have you not ſeen the nightingale 
A priſoner like, coopt in a cage, 
How doth ſhe chant her wonted tale 
la that her narrow hermitage ! 
Even then her charming melody doth prove 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove, 


I am that bird, whom they combine 

Thus to deprive of liberty 

But though they do my corps confine, 

Yet, maugre hate, my foul is free : | 
And, though immur'd, yet can I chirp, and fing 
Diſgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 

My foul is free as ambient air, 

Although my baſer part 's immew'd, 

Whilſt loyal thoughts do ſtill repair 

T' accompany my ſolitude : 
Although rebellion do my body binde, 
My king alone can captivate my minde. 


8 120. To Althea from Priſon. 
This excellent ſonnet, which poſſeſſed a high 
degree of fame among the old Cavaliers, was 
written by Colonel Richard Lovelace during 
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ſter ; to which he was committed by the Houſe 
of Commons, in April 1642, for preſenting 
a petition from the county of Kent, requeſting 
them to reſtore the king to his rights, and to 
ſettle the government. See Wood's Athenæ, 
vol. ii. p. 228; where may be ſeen at large 
the affecting ſtory of this elegant writer z who, 
after having been diſtinguiſhed for every gal- 
lant and polite accompliſhment, the pattern 
of his own ſex, and the darling of the ladies, 
died in the loweſt wretchednels, obſcurity, and 
want, in 1658. | 


WI EN love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whiſper at my grates 
When I lye tangled in her haire, 
And fetter'd with her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the aire 
Know no ſuch libertye. 


When flowing cups run ſwiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 
Our carelefſe heads with roſes crown'd, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 
When thirſty griefe in wine we * 
When healths and draughts goe free, 
Fiſhes, that tipple in the deepe, 
Know no ſuch libertie. 


When, linnet-like, confined T | 


With ſhriller note ſhall ſing 


The mercye, ſweetneſs, majeſtye, 


And glories of my king; 

When I hall voyce aloud how good 
He is, how great ſhould be, 

Th' enlarged windes, that curle the flood, 
Know no ſuch libertie. ; 


Stone walis do not a priſon make, 
Nor iron barres a cage 
Mindes, innocent and. quiet, take 

That for an hermitage: 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my foul am free, 
Angels alone, that ſoare above, 
Enjoy ſuch libertie. 


$ 121. The Braes of Yarrow, in Imitation of the 

ancient Scots Manner: 

Was written by William Hamilton of Bangour, Ei. 

who died March 25, 1754 aged 50. 

A. NR USE ye, buſk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
B Buſk ye, buſk ye, my — fb nanny 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 

And think no mair on « Braes of Yarrow. 

B. Where gat ye that bonny bonny bride ? 

W here gat ye that winſome marrow ? 

A. I gat her where I dare na weil be ſeen, * 

uing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Weep not, weep not, my bonny bonny bride ! 
Weep not, weep not, my winſome tnarrow, 

Nor let thy heart lament to leive 


his confinement in the Gate-houſe, Weſtmin- 


| þ birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 
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B. Whry does ſhe weep, thy bonny bonny bride * IB. How can I bufk a bonny bonny bride ? 


Wu does ſhe weep, thy winfome marrow : 
An hy dare ye nae mair weil be ſeen 
Putng the birks on the Braes of Yarrow ? 


MEE Sw ſhe Weeps lang maun ſhe, maun 


CE —H 


me WEEP,. Ap e 
Lang maun the weep with dule and ſorrow ; | 


| And lang maun 1 nae mair weil be ſeen 
1 Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 
| For the has tint her luver, luver dear, 
ler luver dear, the cauſe of forrow ; 
And I hae flain the comlieſt ſwain | 
That eir pu'd bi ks on the Bracs of Yarrow 


Why rins thy ſtream, O Yarrow, Yarrow, reid? 
M hy on thy braes heard the voice of ſorroẽw- 
And why yon melancholious weids 

| Hung on the bonny birks of Y arrow ? 


M bat 5 vonder floats on the rueful, rueful 
| ds? 
What's vonder floats? O dule and forrow ! 
O tis he, the comely ſwain I flew 

Upon the duleful Braces of Yarrow. | 


Waſh, O waſh his wounds, his wounds in 


tears, 
His wounds in tears with dule and ſorrow; 
And wrap his limbs in mourning weids, 
And lay him on the Bracs of Yarrow. 


Then build, then build, ye ſiſters, ſiſters ſad, 
Ye fifters ſad, his tomb with ſortow; 

And weep around in waeful wiſe 
His hapleſs fate on the Bracs of Yarrow. 


Curſe ye, curſe ye, his uſeleſs, uſcleſs ſhield, 
: arm that wrought the deed of ſorrow, 
The fatal ſpear that pierc d his breaſt, 

His comely breaſt on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Did 1 not Warn thee, not to, not to love? 
And warn from fight ? bur, ro my forrow, 
Too raſhly bauld a ttronger arm | 
Thou mett'ft, and fell'ft on the Bracs of 
Varro. ö 
Sweet ſmells the birk, green grows, green grow 
1 the graſs, 2 = 
Fellow an Yarrow's banks the gowan, 
Pair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 


. Flows Yarrow ſweet ? as ſweet, as ſweet flows 
As green its grafs, its gowan as yellow 
As ſweet ſmells on its bracs the bitk, 7 | 
The apple frac its rock as mellow. | 


Fair was 4hy duye, fair, fair indeed thy luve, 
In flow:ry bands thou didſt bim fetter ; 
Thug the was fair, and well betuy'd again, 
I 8 he never luv'd thee beu cer. 


Bufk ye, then buſſ, my bonny bonny bride, | 
Bulk e, buſk ye, my winfome marrow, = 
Buſk ye, and luve me on the bavks of Tweed, 


| KS 


And think nac mair un the Braces of Yarrow, | 
5 : h 


How can I bulk a winſome marrow ? 
How luve him upon the banks of Tweed, 
That flew my luve on the Braes of Yarrow ? 
O Yarrow fields, may never, never rain, 
Nor dew, thy render bloſſoms cover 
For there was baſely ſlain my luve, 
My luve, as he had not been a luver. 


The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple veſt, 'twas my awn ſewing: 
Ah wretched me ! I little, little kenn'd 
He was in theſe to meet his ruin. 
The boy took out his milk-white, milk- white 
feed ; | 
Unheedful of my dule and ſorrow ; 
But ere the dewfall of the night _ 
He lay a corpſe on the Braes of Yarrow 
Much I rejoic'd that waeful, waeful day; 
I ſang, my voice the woods returning: 
Bur lang ere night the ſpear was flown, 
That flew my luve, and left me mourning. 
What can my barbarous, barbarous father do, 


But with his cruel rage purſue me 
My luver's blood is on thy ſpear, 


How canſt thou, barbarous man, then We 


me? 
My happy ſiſters may be, may be proud; 
With cruel and g dle e, 
May bid me ſeek on Yarrow's Braes 
My luver nailed in his coffin. - 
My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid, 
And itrive with threatning words to muve me; 
My luver's blood is on thy ſpear, _ 
How canſt thou ever bid me luve thee ? 
Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve, 
With bridal ſheets my body cuver : 
Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 
Let in the expected huibande luver. 


But who the expected huſband, huſband is 
His hands, methinks, are bath'd in ſlaughter: 
Ah me! what ghaſtly ſpectre 's 1 
Comes in his pale ſhroud, bleeding after 


Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him down, 
O lay his cold head on my pillow ; 

Take aft, r>ke aff theſe bridal weids, 
And crown my careful head with willow. 


Pale tho? thou art, yet beſt, yet beſt beluv'd, 
O could my warmth to lite reſtore thee! 
Yer lye all night between my breiſts, 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 
Pale, pale indeed, O luvely luvely youth, 
Forgive, forgive ſo foul a ſlaughter, 
And lye all night between my breiſts, 
No yourh ſhall ever lye there after. 


. Return, return, 0 mournful, mournfvl 


—— , bride, n 
Return and dry thy uſeleſs ſorrowe. 
f 2 lover heeds nought of thy ſighs, 
He lies a Corpſe on the Braces 2 
| 9 13% 
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And all is with one childe of yours, 


Book IV. 
| '$ 122, Child Waters. 


CHILD is frequently uſed by our old writers as 
a title. It is repeatedly given to Prince 
Arthur in the Fairie Quern: and the fon of a 
king is in the ſame poem called “ Child, 
Triſtram.“ And it ought to be obſerved 
that the word child or chield is ſtill uſed in 
North-Britain to denominate a man, com- 
monly with ſome contemptuous character 
affixed to him, but ſometimes to denote Man 
in general. 

HILDE Waters in his ſtable ſtoode, 
And ſtroakt tis milke- white ſteede : 

To him a fayre yonge ladye came 
As ever ware womans weede. 

Sayes, Chriſt you ſave, good Childe Waters; 

Sayes, Chriſt you ſave, and ſce : 

* girdle of gold that was tqo longe, 

Is now too ſhort for mee. 


I feele ſturre at my ſide: 

My gowne of greene it is too ſtraight ; 
Before it was too wide. 

If the childe be mine, faire Ellen, he ſayd, 
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Shee, all the long daye Childe Waters rode, 
Ran barefoote thorow the broome z -+ 

Yet was he never ſoe courteous a knighte, 
To ſay, Put on your ſhcone. [EEE 

Ride ſoftlye, ſhee ſayd, O Childe Waters, 
Why doe you ryde fo faſt? 

The childe, which is no man's but thine, 

My body itt will braſt. 

Hee ſayth, Seeſt thou yond water, Ellen, 

That flows from banke to brimme ? 

[ truſt in God, O Childe Waters, 

You never will ſee © me ſwimme. 

But when ſhee came to the water ſyde, 
She ſayled to the chinne : | 

Nowe the Lord of heaven be my ſpeede, 

For I muſt learne to ſwimme. 


The falt waters bare up her clothes; 
Our Ladye bare up her chinne: 


| Childe Waters was a woe man, good Lord, 


To ſee faire Ellen ſwimme. © 


And when ſhee over the water was, 

| Shee then came to his knee: 

Hee ſayd, Come hither, thou fayre Ellen, 
Loe yonder what 1 ſee. 


Be mine, as you tell mee; | 

Then take you Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 
Take them your owne to bee. | 

If the childe be mine, faire Ellen, he ſayd, 
Be mine, as you doe {weare : 

Then take you Cheſhire and Lancafhire both, 
And make that childe your heyre. . 


Shee ſayes, I had rather have one kille, 
Childe Waters, of thy mouth; 
Than I wolde have Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 


2 


That lye by north and ſouthe. 


| And I had rather have one twinkling, 


Childe Waters, of thine ec; 
Then I wolde have Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 
To take them mine owne to bee. 


' To-morrow, Ellen, I muſt forth ryde 


Farr into the north countree ; 
The fayreſt ladye that I can finde, 
Ellen, myſt go with mee. 


Thoughe I am not that ladye fayre, 
Vet let me goe with thee : 
And ever I pray you, Childe Waters, 
Your foot-page let me bee. | 
If you will my foot-page bee, Ellen, 
* = you doe tell to mee; 
hen you muſt cut your gowne of greene 
An inch above your knee, 


Soe muſt you doe your yellowe lockes, 
An inch above your ce . 

You muſt tell no man what is my name; 
My foot-page then you ſhall bee. 

Shee, all the long daye Childe Waters rode, 
Ran barefoote by his ſyde ; e 


Seeſt thou not vonder hall, Ellen? 
Of red gold ſhines the yate: 
Of twenty - four faire ladyes there, 
The faireſt is my mate. 


Seeſt thou not yonder hall, Ellen? 


Of red golde ſhines the towre : | 
There are twenty - four fayre ladyes there, 
The fayreſt is my paramoure. 


I ſee the hall now, Childe Waters, 
Of red gold ſhines the yate : 

God give you good now of yourſelfe, 
And of your worthy mate. 

I ſee the hall now, Childe Waters, 8 
Of red gold ſhines the towre : 

God give you good now of yourſelfe, 
And of your paramoure. 

There twenty-four fayre ladyes were, 
A playing at the ball: 

And Ellen, the fayreſt ladye there, 
Muſt bring his ſteed to the ſtali. 
There twenty- four fayre ladyes were 
A playinge at the cheſſe; | 
And Ellen, the fayreſt ladye there, 
Muſt bring his horſe to greſle. 


And then beſpake Childe Waters ſiſtar, 


4 Theſe were the wordes ſayd hee : 


You have the prettyeſt page, brother, 
That ever 1 = _ | 
But that his bellye it is ſoe bigge, 
His girdle ſtands foe hye: 
And ever I pray you, Childe Waters, 
Let him in my chamber lye. 


{Ir is nat fit for a little foot-page, 
That has run thro moſſe and myre, 


Yet was he never ſo courteous a kni tey 
To fay, Ellen, will you xyde 2 * 


To lye in the chamber of any ladye, 
That wears ſo rich attyre, 
303 
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It is more meete for a little foot- page, 
That has run throvghe moſſe and myre, 
To take his ſupper upon his knee, 
And lye by the kitchen fyre. 


Now when they had ſuppci every one, 
To bedd they tocke theyre wave: t 

He ſayd, Come hither, my little foot-page, 
And hearken what I faye. 

Goe thee downe unto vonder towne, 
And lowe into the fireere ; 

Tae fayreſt ladye that thou canſt hude, 
Hyre in mine armes to ſleepe, 

And take her up in thine arms twaine, 
For filing * of her fete. 

Ellen is gone into the tou ne, 
And lowe into the ſtrecte: 85 

The fayreſt ladye that iht e colde finde, 
She hyred in his armes to flecpe; 

And tooke her up in her armes wayne, 
For filing of her feete. : 


I pray you nowe, good Childe Waters, 


Let me lye at your fecte : 
For there is noe place about this houſe 


Where I may ſayc + a ſleepe. 


He gave her leave, and faire Ellen 


Down at his beds feet laye : 

This done, the night drove cn apace, 
And, when it was neare the daye, 

Hee ſayd, Riſe up, my little foct-page, 
Give my ſteede cor ne and haye; 

And give him nowe the geod black oatcs, 
To carry mee better awaye. 


Up then roſe the fayre Ellen, 
And gave his ſtecde corne and haye ; 
And foe thee did the good black vatcs, 
To carry him better awaye. 


She leaned her back to the manger fide, 
And grievouſlye did groanc : 

Shee leaned her back to the manger ſide, 
And there ſhe made her moanc. - 


And that bcheard h's mother deare, 
Shee heard her wocful woe, 

Shee ſayd, Riſe up, thou Childe Waters, 
And into thy ſtable goe ; 


For in thy ſtable is a ghoſt, 


That grievouſlye doth grone : | 
Or elſe ſome woman laboures with childe, 
She is ſo woe-begone. 


Up then 1ofe Childe Waters ſoone, 
And did on his ſhirte of filke; 

And then he put on his other clothes, 
On his bodye as white as milke. 


And when he came to the table dore, 
Full fill there hee did ftand, 

That he might heare his fayre Ellen, 
How ſhee made her monand 3. 


- 


Lullabye, deare childe, dear: i 
* Defiling, . 


She ſayd, Lullabye, mine own deare childe, 


* - 
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have gold to diſcharge 
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I wolde thy father were a kinge, 


Thy mother elayd on a biere. 


Peace nowe, hee ſayd, good faire Ellen, 


Bee of good cheere, I praye ; 
And the bridale and the churchinge bothe 
Shall be vpon one dave. 


§ 123. The King wid Muller of Mansfield. 

It has been a favouiire ſubject with our Englih 
ballad-makers to repreſent our kings converſing 
either by accident or deſign with the meaneſt 
of their ſubjc&s. Of the former kind, beſides 
this ſong of the King and the Miller, we have 
K. Henry and the Soldier; K. James I. and 
the Tinker; K. William III. and the Fo- 
reſter, &c. Of the latter ſort are K. Alfred 
and the Shepberd; K. Edward LV. aud the 
Tanner; K. Henry VIII. and the Cobler, &c. 
This 1s a piece of great antiquity, being 


its genuine humour, diverting incidents, and 
faichful picture of ruſtic manners, is infinitely 
{ſuperior to all that have been ſince written in 
imitation of it. 

Part the Fig. 


To the greene foreſt ſo pleaſant and faire; 
Lo ſce the harts ſkipping, and dainty docs tripping: 
Unto merry Sherwood his nobles repaice : 
Hawke and hound were unbound, all things pre- 
par'd. 


For the game, in the ſame, with good regard. 


All a long ſummers day rode the king pleaſantly, 
With all his princes and nobles eche one; 


_ lantlye, | 
Till the darke evening forc'd all to turne home. 
Thea at laſt, riding faſt, he had loft quite 
All his lords in the wood, late in the night. 


Wandering thus wearilve, all alone, up and downe, 
With a rude miller he mett at the laſt: 

Aſking the ready way unto faire Nottingham ; 

Sir, quoth the miller, I mean not to jeſt, 

Vet I thinke, what I rhinke, ſooth for to ſay, 

You doe not lightlye ride out of your way. 


Why, what doſt thou think of me, quoth our king 
merrily, | 
Paſſing thy judgment on me ſo briefe? [thee; 


I gueſs thee to be but ſome gentleman thiefe: 
Stand thee backe, in the darke; light not adowne, 
Leſt I preſentlye cracke thy knaves crowne. 


Thou doſt abuſe me much, quoch the King, ſaying 


7 


thus; | 
I ama gentleman; lodging I lacke. {purſc; 
Thou haſt not, quorh the miller, one groat in thy 


All thy inheritance hanges on thy backe; 
all that I call, 
If it be forty pence, I will pay all. 


7 Monin benioaning. 
' 5 0 8 Here's 


- 


written before the time of Edward IV. and for 


HENRY, our royall king,weuld ride a hunting 


Chafing the. bart and hind, and the bucke gal- | 


Good faith, ſayd the miller, I mean not to flatter 


If thou beeſt a true man, then quoth the miller, 
I ſweare by my toll-diſh LI lodge thee all night. 


+ Eſlay, attempt, 
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le; 
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Here's my hand, quoth the king, that was Lever. 
Nay,foft,quoth the miller, thou mayſt be a ſprite. 

Better L'Il know thee, ere hands we will ſhake ; 
With none but honeſt men hands will L take. 


Thus they went all along unto the miller's houſe; 
Where they were ſcething of puddings andſouſe: 
The miller firſt enter'd in, after him wear the king; 
Never came hee in foe ſmoakye a houſe. 
Now, quoth he, let me ſee here what you are. 
Quoth our king, Look your fill, and do not ſpare. 


I ikewell thy countenance, thouhaſt an honeſt face; 
With my fon Richard this night thou ſhalt lye. 

Quoth his wife, Bymytroth, it is a handſome youth, 
Yetit 's beſt, huſband, to deal warilye. 

Art thou no runaway, prythee, youth, tell? 

Shew me thy pallport, and all ſhal be well. 


Then our king preſentlye, making lowe courteſye, 
With his hatt in his hand, thus be did lay; 
I have no paſſport, nor never was ſervitor, 
But a poor courtyer, rode out of my way: 
And for your kindneſs here offered to mec, 
J will requite you in everye degree. 


Then to the miller his wife whiſper'd ſecretlye, 
Saying, It ſeemeth, this youth 's of good kin, 
Both by his apparel, and eke by his manners; 
To turne him out, certainlye, were a great ſin. 
Yea, quoth hee, you may fee, he hath ſome grace, 
When he doth ſpeake to his betters in place. 


Well, quo' the millers wife, young man, ye're 
5 welcome here; 8 
And, though I ſay it, well lodged ſhall be: 
Freſh ſtraw will I ave laid on thy bed fo brave, 
And good brown hempen ſhectes likewiſe, 
quoth ſhee. 


Thou thalt lye with no worſe than our own ſonne. 


Nay, firſt, quoth Richard, good-fellowe, tell me 
true, 
Haſt thou noe creepers within thy gay hoſe? 
Gr art thou not troubled with the ſcabbado? 
I pray, quoth the king, what creatures are thoſe? 


Art thou not lowſy, nor ſcabby ? quoth he: 


If thou beeſt, ſurely thou lyeſt not with mee. 


This caus'd the king ſuddenlye to laugh mo 
heartilye, 45 | | 
Till the tearestrickled faſt downe from his eyes. 


Then to their ſupper were they ſet orderlye, 


Wit hot bag-puddings, and good apple-pyes; 
Nappy ale, gond and ſtale, in a browne bowle, 


Which did about the board merrily trowle. 
Here, quoth the miller, good fellowe, I drinke to 


thee, 
And to all cuckolds, wherever they bee. | 
I pledge thee, quoth our king, and thanke thee 
heartilye | 
For my good welcome in every degree: 
And here, in like manner, I drinke to thy ſonne. 
Do then, quoth Richard, and quicke let it come. 


Wife, quorh the miller, fetch me forth lightfoote 
And of his ſweetneſſe a little well taſte, 
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Aye, quoth the good man, and vhen that is done, | 
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A faire ven ſon paſtre brought ſhe out preſentlye, 
Eate, quoth the milier, but, fir, make no waſte : 


Here's dainty lightfoote ! In faith, faid the king, 


never before cate fo dainty a thing. 


[ wis, quoth Richard, no dainty at all it is, 
For we doe cat of it everye day. 
ln what place, ſayd our king, may be bought like 
to this? be 
We never pay pennye for itt, by my fay: 
From merry Sherwood we fetch it home here; 
Now and then we make bold with our kings deer. 


Then | thinke, ſayd our king, that it is veniſon. 
Eche foole, quoth Richard, fuil well may know 

; that: 

Never are we without two or three in the roof, 
Very well fleſhed, and excellent fat: 

But pr'ythec, ſay nothing wherever thou goe ; 

We wou.d not for two pence the king ſhould it 

knowe. 


Doubt not, then ſayd the king, my promiſed ſe- 
crelye; 
The King {hall never know more on't for me. 
A cup of lambs-wool they dranke unto him then, 
And to their beds they paſt preſenthe. 
The nobles, next morning, went all up and down, 
For to ſeeke out the king in everye towne. | 


At laſt, at the millers cott, ſoone they eſpy d him 
out, . 2 | | 
As he was mounting upon his faire ſteede; 
To whom they came preſenthꝶ, falling down on 
their knee; 
Which made the millers heart wofully bleede: 
Sh-king and quaking, before him he ſtood, _. 
Thinking he ſhould have been hang'd by the rood. 
The king perceiving him fearfully trembling, 
Diew forth his ſword, but nothing he ſed: 
The miller downe did fall, crying beforethem all, 
Doubting the king would have cut off his head: 


But he his kind courteſy for to requite, 


Gare him great living, and dubb'd him a knight. 
Part the Second. | 


WHEN as our royall king was come home 
Nottingham, i 
And with-his nobles at Weſtminſter lay; 
Recounting the {ports and paſtimes they had taken, 
In this late progreſs along on the way 3 
Of them all, great and ſmall, he did proteſt, 
he miller of Mansfield's ſport liked him beſt. 
And now, my lords, quoth the king, I'm de- 
termined, 
Againſt St. Georges next ſumptuous feaſt, 
That this old miller our new confirmed knight, 
With his ton Richard, ſhall here be my nog 
For, in this merriment, tis my defire © {fquire. 
To talke with the jolly knight, and the young 
When as the noble lords ſaw the kinges pleaſant 
nes fight joyfull and glad in hig hes gs 
They were right jo and glad in ; 
A i ee Ro ſeat ſtraight on the bu ſi- 
Reis... _ 
The which bad oſten- times been in thoſe parts. 
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And to your ſonne Richard good fortune and hap- 
pineſs; ; ; 

That ſweet, gentle, and galiant young ſquire. 

Our king greets you well, and thus he dorh ſay, 


You muſt come to the court on St. Georges day : | 


Therefore, in any caſe, faile not to be in place. 
I wis, quoth the miller, this is an odd jeſt ; 
What thonldwe doethere ? faith, I am halfe afraid. 
doubt. quoth Richard;to be hang'd at the leaft. 
Nay, quoth the meſſenger, your doe miſtake; 


Our king he provides a great featt for your ſake. 


Then fayd the miller, By my troth, meſſenger, 
Thou haſt contented my worſhippe full well. 
Hold, hee are three farthings, to quite thy gentle- 

13 $ 

For theſe happy tydings, which thou doſt tell. 
Let me ſee, heare thou mee; tell to our king, 
We ll wait on his maſterſhipp in everye thing. 


The purfuivant ſmiled at their ſimplicitye, 

And making many leggs, tooke their reward; 
And his leave tak iug with great humilitye, 

To the kings court againe he repair'd , 
Shewing unto his grace, merry and free, 
The kmghtes moſt liberall 2 and bountie. 


When he was gone away, thus gan the miller ſay, 
Here come expeuces and charges indeed; 
New muſt we nceds be biave, tho' we ſpend all 
wee have; - | 
For of new garments we have great need: 
Of horſes and ſerving· men we mult bave ſtore, 
With bridles and ſaddles, and twenty things more. 


Tuſhe, Sir John, quoth his wife, why ſhould you 
:- frett or frown ? 
You ſhall ne“ er be att no charges for mee 
For I will turn and trim up my old ruſſet gowne, 
Wich every thing elſe as fine as may bee: 


And on our mill-horſes ſwift we will ride, 


With pillowes and pannells as we ſhall provide. 


In this moſt ſtatelye fort rode they unto the court, 
Their jolly fonne Richard rode foremoſt of all, 


Who ſet up, for good hap, a cocks feather in his 


—_— +: 
And — jetted downe to the king's hall; 
The merry old miller with hand, on his fide; 
His wife, like maid Marian, did mince at that tide. 
The king and his nobles, that heard of their 
Kat coming. | | ; 
Meeting this gallant knight with his brave 
„ _ trame; 6 | 
752 a knighte, quoth he, with your gry 
„ | 
Good Sir John Cockle, once welcome againe : 
And ſoe is the ſquire of courage fo free. 
AQueth Dicke, A bots on you ! do you know me? 
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When he came to the place where they did dwell, ; 
His meſſage orderlye then gan he tell. 


God fave your worſhippe, then ſaid the meſſenger, 
And grant 4 of ladye her one hearts deſire; 


Book IV. 
Quoth our king gentlye, How ſhould I forget thee? 


That waſt my own bed-fellowe, well it I wot. 
Yea, fir, quoth Richard, and by the fame token, 
Thou with thy farting did{t make the bed hot. 
Thou whore-ſon unhappy knave, then quoth the 
Knight, | | 
Speak cicanly to our king, or elſe go ſBñi t 


The king and his courtiers laugh at this heartily, 
While the king taketh them both by the hand; 
With the court dames and maids, like to the queen 
of ſpades, : 
The miller's wife did foe orderly ſtand, 
A milk-maids courteſye at every word; 
And downe all the folkes were ſet to the board, 


There the king royally, in princelye majeſtye, 
Sate at his . with joy and delight; 

When they had eaten well, then he to jeſting fell, 
And in a bowl of wine dranke to the knight: 

Here 's to you both, in wine, ale, and beer; 


Thanking you heattilye for my good cheer. 


Quoth Sir John Cockle, I'll pledge you a pottle, 
Were it the beſt ale in Nottinghamſhire : 

But then, ſaid our king, now | think of a thing, 
Some of your lightfoot 1 would we had here. 


'Tis knavery to eate it, and then to betray it. 


| Why art thou angry? quoth our king merrilye; 


In faith, I take it new very unkind : 
thought thou wouldſt pledge me in ale and wine 
heartily. | 
Quoth Dicke, You are like to ſtay till I have 
din'd : 
You fced us with twatling diſhes ſo ſmall ; 
Zounds, a black-pudding is better than all. 


Ave, —_ quoth our king, that were a daintye 
thing, a 
Could a man get but one here for to cat. 
With that Dick tiraight aroſe, and pluck'd one 
from his hoſe, 
Which with heat of his breech gan for to ſweate. 
The king made a proffer to ſnatch it away :— 
Tis meat for your maſter ; good fir, you mult ſtay. 


Thus in great merriment was the time wholly 


pent ; 
And then the ladyes prepared to dance: 
Old Sir John Cockle, and Richard incontinent, 
Unto their places the king did advance: 
Here with the ladyes ſuch ſport they did make, 
Che nobles with laughing did make thete ſides akc. 


Many thankes for their paines did the king give 
them, | 


Aſking young Richard then, if he would wed: 

Among theſe ladyes free, tell me which liketh thee? 

N my Jugg Grumball, Sir, with the red 
cad: f | 


She's my love, ſhe 's my life, her will I wed; 


She bath ſworn I ſhall have her maidenhead, 


Ho! hot quoth Richard, full well I may fay it, 


I hen | 
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O the ground, to heart the mandrake grone; 


And, as I had done, the cocke did crow. 


By day, and, when the childe was a · ſlcepe 
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And of merry Sherwood made him o'er-ſcer ; 
And gave him out of hand three hundred pound 
yeariye;z | 
Take heed now you ſteal no more of my deer: 
And once a quarter let 's here have your view; 


And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid you adieu. 


§ 124. The Witches' Song, 
From Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Queens, pre- 
ſented at Whitehall, Pe x; dds > 2 
It is true, this ſong of the Witches, falling from 
the learned pen of Ben Jonſon, is rather an 
extract from the various incantations of claffic 
antiquity, than a diſplay of the opinions of 
our own vulgar. But let it be obſerved. that 
a parcel of learned wiſeacres had juſt before 
buſied themſelves on this ſubject, with our 
Britiſh Solomon James I. at their head; and 
theſe had ſo ranlacked all writers ancient and 
modern, and fo blended and kneaded together 
the ſeveral ſuperſtitions of diff:rent rimes and 
nations, that thoſe of genuine Engliſh growth 
could no longer be traced out and diſtinguiſhed. 
By good luck the whimſical belief of fairies and 
goblins could furnith no pretences for torturing 
our fellow-creatures, and therefore we have this 
handed down to us pure and unſophiſticated. 
: 1 Witch, | 
HAVE beene all day looking after 5 
A raven feeding upon a quarier; 


And, foone as ſhe turn'd her back to the ſouth, | 
I ſnatch'd this morſell out of her mouth. 


2 Witch. 
J have beene gathering wolves haires, 
The mad dogges foame, and adders cares; 
The ſpurging of 2 deadman's eves : 
And all fince the evening ſtarre did rite. 
| 3 W'nch. 
I laſt night lay all alone 


And pluckt him up, though he grew full low : 


4 W'iteh. 
And I h' beene chuſing out this ſcull; 
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Then Sir John Cockle the king called unto him, | 
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7 Witch. 

A murderer, yonder, was hung in chaines z 

The ſunne and the wind had ſhrunke lis v<ines: 

[ bit off a finew ; I clipp'd bis haire; + + 7 


2 <4 - 


The bloud of the frogge, and the bone in his backe, 
1 have been getting; and made of his Nin 
A purſet, to keepe fir Crauion in. 


| 9 Witch. 
And I ha' been plucking (plants among) 
Hemlock, henbagne, wen ern 5 
Night- ſnade, moone- wort, libbards-bane ; 
And twiſe by the dogges was like to be tane. 


10 Witch, 


I from the jaws of a gardiner's bitch 
Did ſnatch theſe bones, and then leap'd the duchs 


Vet went I back to the houſe againe, 


Kill'd the lacke cat, and here is the braine. 
f 11 Witch. | 


E went to the toade, breeds under the wall, 

I charnied him out, and he came at iny call; 

I fcratch'd out the eyes of the owle before; 
tore the batts wings: what wauldyau have more? 


Dame. . 


Yes : I have brought, to helpe your vows, 
Horned poppie, cypreile boughes, - 
The fhg-tree wild, that grows on tombes, 
And iuice that from the larch-tree comes, 
The baſiliſkes bloud, and the vipers Rin ; 


And now our orgies {et 's begin. 


—  — — — _ 


8 125. The Fairies Farervel. 


This humorous old ſong fell from the hand of 


the witty Dr. Cox REH, afterwards: biſhop of 
Norwich, &c. In his Poetica Stromata it is 
called, © A proper new Ballad, intituled, The 
« Fairies Farewell, or God-a-mercy Will, to be 
« ſung or whiſtled to the rune of The Mea- 


From charnell-houſes that were full: 
From private grots, and publike pits : 
And frighted a fexton aut of his wits, 


| 5 Witch. 
Under a cradle I did creepe 


At night, I, ſuck d the breath; and roſe, 


And pluck d the nodding nurſe by the noſe, 


| 6 Witch. 
I had a dagger: what did I with that? 


* 


Killed an infant to have his fat. 


A piper it got, at a church- ale, 
1 ba 


e him again blow wind i“ che taile. 


* 


dow Brow,by the learned; by the unlearned, 
© to the tune of Fortune.” 18 


f FAREWELL, rewards and Fairies! 


Good houfewives now may ſay; 
For now foule fluts in dairies 
Doe fare as well as they; 


And though they ſweepe their hearths na lefs 


Than mayds were wont to doe, 
Yet who of late for cleanelineſs 

Finds fix-pence in her thoe 2 
Lament, lament, old Abbies, 


The fairies loſt command ! 
They did but change prieſts babies, 
Bur ſome have chang'd your land: 
n 


The ſcrich-owles egges, and the feathers blacke, 


And | 


** = 
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And all your children ſtoln from thence 

i Are now growne Puritanes, 

Who live as changelings ever ſince, 
For love of your demaines. 


At morning and at evening both 
Vou merry were and glad, 
So little care of ſleepe and ſloth 
— Theſe prettie ladies had. 
When Tom came home from labour 
Or Ciſs to milking roſe, 
Then merrily went their tabour, 
And nimbly went their toes. 
Witneſs thoſe rings and roundelayes 
Of theirs, which yet remaine; 
_ footed in 8 day es 
many a ayne. 
But ſince * 14 
And later James came in; 
They never danc'd on any heath, 
As when the time had been. 
By which wee note the fairies 
Were of the old profeiſion: 
Their ſongs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were proceſſion. 
But now, alas ! they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the ſeas, 
Or farther for religion fled, 
Or elſe they take their caſe. 
A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure ; 
And whoſo kept not ſecretly 
Their mirth, was puniſh'd ſure : 
It was a juſt and chriſtian deed 
To pinch fuch blacke and blue: 
O how-the common-welth doth need 
Such juſtices as you! 
Now they have left our quarters; 
A Regiſter they have, 
Who can preſerve their charters ; 
A man both wiſe and grave. 
An hundred of their merry pranks 
By one that I could name 
Are kept in ſtore ; con twenty thanks 
To William for the ſame. 
To William Churne of Staffordſhire 
- Give laud and praiſes due, 
Who every meale can mend your cheare 
With tales both old and true; 
To William all give audience, 
And pray yee for his noddle; 
For all the fairies evidence 
Were loſt, if it were addle. 


$ 136. Unfading Beauty. | 
This little beautiful ſonnetis reprinted from a ſmall 


volume of Poems by Thomas CARE, Eſq. 
, one of the gentlemen of the privie-chamber, 
« and ſewer in ordinary to his majeſty Charles I. 
Lond. 2640.” I his elegant, and almoſt for- 
writer, whoſe poems have been deſervedly 
revived, died in the prime of his age, in 1639. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV, 


In the originzl follows a third flanza, which not 
being of general application, nor of equal merit, 
I have ventured to omit. 

HEE that loves a roſie checke, 

Or corall lip admires, 

Or from ſtar-like eyes doth ſecke 
Fuell to maintaine his fires : 

As old time makes theſe deeay, 

So his flames muſt waſte away. 


But a ſmooth and ſtedfaſte mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calme defires, 

Hearts with equal love combin d, 
Kindle never-dying fires: 

Where theſe are not, I deſpiſe 

Lovely cheekes, or lips, or eyes. 


— S: 3: * ** 


— 


$ 127. Song, The Shy-Lark, SHENSTONE. 


G2. tuneful bird, that gladd'ſt the ſkies, 
To Daphne's window ſpeed thy way; 
And there on quiv'ring pinions riſe, 
And there thy vocal art diſplay. 


And if ſhe deign thy notes to hear, 
And if ſhe praiſe thy matin ſong, 
Tell her, the ſounds that ſooth her ear, 
To Damon's native plains belong. 


Tell her, in hvelier plumes array'd, 

The bird from Indian groves may ſhine ; 
But aſk the lovely partial maid, 

What are his notes compar'd with thine ? 


Then bid her treat yon witleſs beau 
And all his flaunting race with ſcorn ; 
And lend an ear to Damon's woe, 


Who fings her praiſe, and fings forlorn. 


** 


$ 128. The Hermit. BEATTIE. 


AT thecloſe of the day, when the hamlet is ſtill, 
And mortals the ſweets of forgetfulneſs prove, 
When nought bur the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And nought but the nightingale's ſong 1n the 
ov e c 
Tas then, by the cave of the mountain reclin'd, 
A Hermit his nightly complaint thus began: 
Tho' mournful his numbers, his ſoul was reſign'd; 
He thought as a ſage, tho' he felt as a man. 


Ahl why, thus abandon'd to darkneſs and woe, 
Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy ſad 


© train ? 


For ſpring ſhall return, and a lover beftow ; | 
* And thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain. 


© Yer if Pity inſpire thee, O ceaſe not thy lay 
« Mourn, ſweeteſt companion; man calls thee 
to mourn : | 
O ſooth him whoſe pleaſures, like thine, paſs 


away | 


Full quickly they paſs—but they never re- 
turn! N | 


Now, 


it, 


Book IV. 
Now, gliding remote on the verge of the ſky, 
The moon, half extindl, a dim creſcent diſ- 
« plays; | 
But . I mark'd, when majeſtic on hig 
© She ſhone, and theplanets were loſt in her blaze. 
Roll on then, fair orb, and with gladneſs purſue 
“The path that conducts thee to ſplendor again: 
But man's faded glory no change ſhall renew; 
* Ah, fool! to exult in a glory ſo vain, 


« 'Tis night, and the landſcape is lovely no more: 
I mourn; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for 
vou; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to reſtore, 
Perfum'd with freſh fragrance, and glitt'ring 
6 with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
* Kind Nature the embrio-bloſſom ſhall ſave : 
But when ſhall ſpring viſit the mould'ring urn? 
* Owhenſhall it dawn on the night of the grave? 


$ 129. A Paſtoral Ballad. In Four Parts. 
SHENS TONE. 


L ABSENCE. 


YE ſhepherds ſo cheerful and gay, 
Whoſe flocks never careleſsly roam; 
Should Corydon's happen to ſtray, 
O call the poor wanderers home. 
Allow me to muſe and to figh, . 
Nor talk of the change that ye find; 


None, once, was fo watchful as I : 


—1 have left my dear Phyllis behind. 


Now I know what it is to have ſtrove 
With the torture of doubt and defire ; 

What it is, to admire and to love, 

And to leave her we love and admire. 

Ah, lead forth my flock in the morn, 
And the damps of eachevening repel; 

Alas! IT am faint and forlorn: | 
—T have bade my dear Phyllis farewel. 


Since Phyllis vouchſaf'd me a look, 
I never once dream'd of my vine; 
May I loſe both my pipe and my crook, 
If I knew of a kid that was mine ! 
I priz'd every hour that went by, 
Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 
But now they are paſs'd, and I figh, 
And I grieve that I priz'd them no more, 
But why do I languiſh in vain? 
Why wander thus penſively here? 
O, why did I come from the plain, 
Where I fed on the ſmiles of my dear ? 
I tell me, my favourite maid,. 
The pride of that valley, is flown ! 
Alas! where with her I have ſtray d, 
I could wander with pleaſure, alone, 
When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguiſh I felt at my heart 
Yet I thought but it might not be ſo— 
Twas with pain that ſhe ſaw me depart. 
6 | 
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oy gaz'd, as I flowly withdrew; 
My path I could hardly diſcern; 
So {weetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that ſhe bade me return, 
The pilgrim that journeys all day 
To viſit ſome far diſtant ſhrine, 
If he bear but a relique away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Thus widely remov'd from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 
Soft Hope is the relique I bear, 
And my ſolace wherever I go. . 
II. HOPE. 
MY banks they are furniſh'd with bees, 
- Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep ; 
My grottos are ſhaded with trees, | 
And my hills are white over with ſheep. 
I ſeldom have met with a loſs, 
Such health do my fountains beſtow ; 
My fountains, all border'd with moſs, 
Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 
Not a pine in my grove is there ſeen, 
But with tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 


Not a beech's more beautiful green, 


But a ſweet- brier twines it around. 
Not my fields in the prime of the year 

More charms than my cattle unfold2 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

Bur it glitters with fiſhes of gold, 


One would think ſhe might like to retire 


| To the bow'r I have labour'd to rear ; 
Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and planted it there. 


O how ſudden the jeſſamiue ſtrove 


With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already it calls for my love, | 
To prune the wild branches away. 


From the plains, from the woodlands, and groves, 
What ſtrains of wild melody flow ! 


| How the nightingales warble their loves, 


From thickets of roſes that blow ! 


| And when her bright form ſhall appear, 


Each bird ſhall harmontouſly join 
In a concert ſo ſoft and fo clear, 


As ſne may not be fond to reſign. 


[ have found out a gift for my fair, | 

I have found where the wood - pigeons breed: 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will ſay 't was a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be wow = mo 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young 
And I lov'd her the Lk when I — 

Such tenderueſs fall from her tongue. 


I have heard her with ſweetneſs un fold 
How that pity was. due to a dove: 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. 
But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, : 
So much 1 her accents adore, 
Let her ſpeak, and, whatever ſhe ſay, 


Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 5 
| aa 
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Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 
Unmorv'd, when her don fighs ? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 
Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe) 
Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade ! 
Soft ſcenes of contentment and caſe ! 
Where I could have pleaſingly firay'd, 
If aught, in her abſeace, could pleaſe. 


Bur where does my Phyllida ſtray? 

And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 

And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours? 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

And the face of the valleys as tine ; 
The ſwains may in manners compare, 

But their love is nut equal to mine. 


III. SOLICITUDE. 


WHY will you my paſſion reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve ? | 

Ere I ſhew you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can believe. 

With her mien ſhe enamours the brave; 

Wh ber wit ſhe engages the fice ; 

With her modeſty pleaſes the grave; 
She is ev'ry way pleaſing to me. 


O you that have been of her train, 
ome and jom in my amoerous lays ! 
I could lay down my life for the ſu ain 
That will fag but a fong in her praiſe. 
When he fings, may the nymphs of the town 
Come trooping, and liſten the while, 
Nay, on him let not Phyllida Frown ; 
But I cannot allow her to ſmile. 


For when Paridel tries in the dance 
Any favour with Phyllis to fünd, 
O how, with one trivial glance, 
Might ſhe ruin the peace of my mind 
In ringlets he dreſſes his hair, | 
| And his crook is beſtudded around; 
And his pi may Phyllis beware 
Of a magic there is in the ſound 
'Tis his with mock paſſion to glow ; 
Tis his in ſmaoth tales to unfold, 
% How her facc is as bright as the ſnow, | 
« And her boſem, be fure, is as cold; 
« How the nightingales labour the ſtrain, 
« With the notes of his charmer to vie; 
How they vary their accents in vain, 
% Repine at her triumphs, and dic.” 


To the grove or the garden he firays, 
And pillages excry feet; 

Then, ſuiting the wreath to his lays, 
He throws at Phyllis's feet, 

„O Phyllis, he-whuſpers, ** more fair, 


4% More {wect than the jeſſamine's flow'r! 


« What are pinks, in a morn, to compare? 
% What is eglantine after a ſhow'r ? 
Then the lily no longer is white ; 
„Then rhe role id depriv'd of its bloom; 
« Then the violets die with deſpite, 


: 


| Thus glide the ſoft numbers alovg, 
And he fancies no ſhepherd his peer; 
Yet I never ſhould envy the ſong, 
Were not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 


Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 
So Phyllis the trophy deſpiſe; 

Let his forehead with laurc!s be crown'd, 
So they ſhine not in Phyllis's eyes. 
The language that flows from the heart 
Is a ftranger to Paridel's tongue. 

Yet may ſhe beware of his art, 

Or ſure I muſt envy the fong ! 


YE ſhepherds, give ear to my lay, 

And take no more heed of my ſheep; 
They have nothing to do but to ſtray; 
I have nothing to do but to weep. = 
Yer do net my folly reprove ; 
She was fair—and my paſſion begun; 
She ſmil'd—and I could not but love 
She is faithleſs—and l am undone. 
Perhaps I was void of all thought; 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſce, 


By a ſwain more engaging than me. 
Ah! love ev'ry hope can inſpire: 
It baniſhes wiſdom the white; 


Aud the lip of the nymph we admire 


Scems for ever ador ad with a ſmile. 


She is faithleſs, and I am undone; 

Ye that witneſs the woes I endure, 
Let Reaſon inſtruct you to ſhun 

What it cannot inſituct you to cure. 
Beware how you loiter in vain 

Amid nymphs of an higher degree : 
It is not for me to explain 

How fair and how tickle they be. 


Alas from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes ? 

When I cannet endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repoſe. 
Yet time may diminiſh the pain: 

The flow'r, and the ſhrub, and the trec, 
Which I rear'd for her pleafure, in vain, 

In time may have comfort for me. 


The ſweets of a dew- ſprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murmvring ſtream, 

Lhe peace which from ſolitude flows, 
Henceforth fhall be Corydon's theme. 

High tranſperts are ſhewn to the fight, 

But we are not to find them gur owa : 

Fate never beſtow d ſuch delight, 

As I with my Phyllis had known. 


O ye woody, ſpread your branches a 3 
To your Teepe receſſes I fly ; 158 

I would hide with the beaſts of the chace; 
{ 1 would vaniſh from ev'ry eye. 

Vet my reed ſhall reſound thro the grove 
With the fame fad complaint it begun; 


And the woudbines give up their perfume,” 


How ſhe ſmil'd, and I could not but lov: ; 


Was faithleſs, and Lam undone | 


Book IV. 


IV. DISAPPOINTME NT. 


That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought 


8 14% 


13% 


$ 139. Pharbe. A Paſtoral. BYRON. 


MY time, O ye Muſes! was happily ſpent, 


WhenPhcobe went with me wherever | went: | Was nightingale ever ſo ſweet ! 
Ten thouſand ſoft pleaſures I felt in my breaſt: 


Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleſt. 
But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 


What a marvellous change on a ſudden | find 

When things were as fine as could poſſibly be, 

I thought it was Spring; bur, alas! it was ſhe. 
The fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 

And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among, 

Thou know'ft, little Cupid, if Photbe was there, 


It was pleaſant to look at, twas muſie to hear. 
But, now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its fide, 


And, till as it murmurs, do nothing but chide : 


Muſt you be ſo cheerful, whilſt I go in pain? 
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She talk'd, and 1 bleſs'd her dear tongue; | 
When ſhe ſmil'd, it was og ure too great; 
I liten'd, and cried, when ſhe ſung, 


itt 
How fooliſh was I to believe T7 
She could. dote on fo lowly a clown, 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve 
To forſake the fine folk of the town! 
To think that a beauty ſo gay 
So kind and ſo conſtant would prove; 
Or go clad like our maidens in grey, 
Or live in a cottage on love ! 
What though I have {kill ro complain, | 
Tho' the Muſes my temples have crown'd; 
What tho', when they hear my fofr ſtraim, 


The virgins fit weeping around; 


h, Colin! thy h re in vain, 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me com- Ah, Colin! thy hopes are in val 


plain. 


My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 


Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 


Thy pipe and thy laurel refign; 
| Thy fair one inclines ro a fwain 
Whoſe muſic is ſweeter than thine. 


II you, my ions ſo dear, 
And Phoebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, All you, my companions ſo dear, 


Come hither, poor fellow ;”” and patred his head. 
But now, when he 's fawning, I with a four look 


Who ſorrow to ſee me betray d, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 


Forbear t ſe the falſe maid. 
Cry, “ Sirrah,” and give him a blow with my orbear to accule the falſe 


cr : 


Tho' thro' the wide world I ſhould range, 


'Tis in vain f + gs. 
And I 'll give him another; for why ſhould not Ti in vain trom 1 ATOEICI 


_ Tray 
Be dull as his maſter, when Phoebe's way? 


'Twas hers to be falſe and to change; 
'Tis mine to be conſtant— and die. | 


Sweet muſic went wich us boch all the” wood If, while my hard fate J ſuſtain, 


thro', 


The lark, linnet, throſtle, and nightingale too; 


In her breaſt any pity is found; 
Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 


laid m th nd: 
Winds over us whilper'd, flocks by us did bleat, „ * 4 
And chirp went the graſshopper under our feet. 


But now ſhe is abſent, tho” ſtill they fing on, 


Ihe woods are but lonely, the melody 's gone: 


Is to ſhade me with cyprefs and yew ; 
And when ſhe looks down on my grave, 


ID Let her own that her erd was true. 
Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, | ſheph 


Gives every thing elſe its agreeable ſound. 


Then to her new love let her go, 


Will no pitying power that hears me complain, And deck her in golden array; 


Or cure my diſquiet, or foften my pain? 


Be fineſt at ev'ry fine ſhow, 


To be cur'd, thow muſt, Colin, thy paſſion remove: And frolic it all the Towgay's 


But what ſwain is fo filly to live without love ? 


No, Deity, bid the dezr nymph to return ; 
For ne'er was poor ſhepherd ſo ſadly forlorn. 


h ! what mall 1 do? I ſhall die with deſpair: | 
Take heed, all ye ſwains, how ye love one ſo fair. | 


$ 131. 4 Poftoral Ballad. RowEe.. 


J)ESPFAIRING beſide a clear ſtream, - 
A ſhepherd forſaken was laid; 

And, while a falfe nymph was his theme, 
A willow ſupported his head. 

The wind that blew orer the plain, 
To his ſighs with a ſigh did reply; 

And the brook, in return to his pain, 
Ran mournfully murmuring by. 


Alas! filly ſwain that T'was !. 


(Thus ſadly complaining he cried;) 


When firſt 1 beheld that fair face, 


Twere better by far I had died. 


While Colin, forgotten an e, 
No more ſhall be ralk'd of or feen, 
Unleſs when, beneath the pale moon, 
His ghoſt ſhall glide over the green. 


8 132, A Fairy Tale. BARNELL, 


18 Britain's iſle, and Arthur's days, : 
When midnight Fairies daunc'd the maze, 
Liv'd Edwin of the Green ; ; 
Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth, 
Endow'd with courage, ſenſe and truth, 
Tho” badly ſhap'd he been. 
| His mountain back mote well be faid 
To meaſure height againſt his head, 
And lift itfelf — | 
Yet, ſpite of all that Nature did 
To make his uncouth form forbid, 
This creature dar d to love. 
He felt the charms of Edith's eyes, 
Nor wanted hope to gain the prize, 
| Could ladies look within; 


940 
But one Sir Topaz dreſs' d with art, 
And, if a ſhape could win a heart, 

He had a ſhape to win. 

Edwin, if right I read my fong, 
With lighted paſſion pac'd along 

All in the moony light; 

*'T was near an old inchanted court, 
Where ſportive fairies made reſort, 

To revel out the night. 

His heart was drear, his hope was croſs d, 
Twas late, 'twas far, the path was loſt 

Thar reach'd the neighbour town, 
With weary ſteps he quits the ſhades, 
Reſolv'd, the darkling dome he treads, 

And drops his limbs adown. 

But ſcant he lays him on the floor, 
When hollow winds remove the door, 

A trembling rocks the ground: 
And, well I ween to count aright, 

At once an hundred tapers light 

On all the walls around. 

Now ſounding tongues affil his ear, 
Now ſounding feet approachen near, 

And now the founds increaſe : 
And from the corner where he lay, 

He ſees a train profuſely gay 

Come prankling o'er the place. 
But (truſt me, gentles!) never yet 
Was dight a maſquing half ſo neat, 

Or half ſo rich, before; 
The country lent the ſweet perfumes, 
The fea the pearl, the ſky the plumes, 

The town its falken ſtore. 

Now, whilſt he gaz d, a gallant, dreſt 
In flaunting robes above the reſt, 

Wich awful accent cried:- 
What mortal, of a wretched mind, 
Whoſe ſighs infect the balmy wind, 

1 preſum'd to hide ? 

At this the ſwain, whoſe vent'rous foul 
No fears of magic art controul, 
Advanc'd in open ſigbt; 

« Nor have I cauſe of dread,” he ſaid, 

« Who view, by no preſumption led, 

Your revels of the night. | 
*T was grief, for ſcorn of faithful love, 
Which made my fteps unweeting rove 

Amid the pightly dew.” 

"Tis well, the gallant cries again, 
We fairies never injure men 

Who dare to tell us true. 
Exalt thy love-dejefted heart ; 
Be mine the taſk, ar ere we part, 

To make-thee grief reſign; 

Now take the pleaſure of thy chaunce ; 


Whilſt I with Mab, my partner, daunce, 


Be little Mable thine.” 

He ſpoke, and, all a ſudden, there 
Light mußic floats in wanton air; 

The Monarch leads the Queen: 
The reſt their fairie partners found: 
And Mable trimly tript the ground, 

With Edwin of the green. 

Ihe dauncing paſt, the board was la d, 
And ker ſuch a feaſt was made 
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| 


As there he bides, it 


As heart and lip defire : 
Withouten hands the diſhes fly, 
The glaſſes with a wiſh come nigh, 
And with a wiſh retire, 
But now, to pleaſe the fairie king, 
Full ev'ry deal they laugh and ſing, 
And antic feats deviſe ; 
Some wind and tumble like an ape, 
And other ſome tranſmute their ſhape 
In Edwin's wond'ring eyes. 
Till one, at laft, that Robin hight, 
Renown'd for pinching maids by night, 
Has bent him vp aloof; | 
And full againſt the beam he flung, 
Where by the back the vouth he hung, 
To ſprawl unneath the roof. < 
From thence, “ Reverſe my charm, he cries," 
And let it fairly now ſuffice | 
The gambol has been ſnewn.“ 
But Oberon anſwers with a ſmile, 
Content thee, Edwin, for awhile, 
The vantage is thine own. —— 
Here ended all the phantom play; + 
They ſmelt the frcſh approach of dap, 
And heard a cock to crow; 
The whirling wind. thar bore the crowd, 
Has clapp'd the door, and whiſtled loud, 
To warn them all to go. ; 
Then, ſcreaming, all at once they fly, 
And all at once the tapers die; 
Poor Edwin falls to floor ; 
Forlorn hi, ſtate, and dark the place, 
Was never wight in ſuch a caſe 
Thro' all the land before. 
But, ſoon as dan Apollo roſe, 
Full jolly creature home he goes, 
He fells his back the leſs; 
His honeſt tongue and ſteady mind 
Had rid him of the lump behind, 
Which made him want ſucceſs. 
With loſty livelyhed he talks, 
Me ſeems a-dauncing as he walks ; 
His ſtory foon took wind; 
And beautcous Edith fees the youth 
Endow'd with courage, ſenſe, and trpth, 
Without a bunch behind. 
The ftory told, Sir Topaz mov'd, 
The youth of Edith erſt approv'd, 
To ſee the revel ſcene: 
At cloſe of eve he leaves his home, 
And wends to find the ruin'd dome 
All on the gloomy plain. 
befecl, 
The wind came ruſtling down a dell, 
A ſhaking ſeiz'd the wall: 
Up ſprung the tapers as beforc, 
The fairies bragly foot the floor, 
And muſic tills the hall. 
But, certes, ſorely ſunk with woe 
Sir Topaz ſees the Elphin ſhow, 
His ſpirits in him die; 


When Oberon cries, “ A man 15 near; 


A mortal paſſion, cleeped fear, 


Hangs flagging in the ſky.” 
With 
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With that Sir Topaz, hapleſs youth ! 
In accents falt'ring, ay for ruth, 

Intreats them pity graunt; 

For als he been a miſter wight | 
Betray'd by wand'ring in the night 

To tread the circled haunt. 

« Ah, loſel vile!” atonce they roar, 
„And little ſkill'd of fairie lore, 

Thy cauſe to come we know : 
Now has thy keſtrell courage fell; 
And fairies, ſince a lye you tell, 

Are free to work thee woe.” 
Then Will, who bears the wiſpy fre 
To trail the ſwains among the mire, 

The captive upward flung : 
There, like a tortoiſe in a ſhop, 
He dangled from the chamber top, 

Where whilom Edwin hung. 
The revel now proceeds apace, 
Deftly they friſk it o'er the place, 

They fit, they drink, and eat; 
The time with frolic mirth beguile, 
And poor Sir Topaz hangs the while, 

Till all the rout retreat. | 
By this the ſtars began to wink, 
They ſhriek, they fly, the tapers fink, 

And down ydrops the knight : 


For never ſpell by fairie laid 


With ſtrong enchantment bound a glade 
Beyond the length of night. 

Chill, dark, alone, adreed he lay, 

Till up the welkin roſe the day, 
Then deem'd the dole was o'er : 

But wot ye well his harder lot; 

His ſeely back the bunch had got 
Which Edwin loſt afore. 

This tale a Sybil nurſe ared; 

She ſoftly ſtroak d my yonngling head; 

And when the tale was done, 

Thus ſome are born, my ſon,” the crics, 

« With baſe impediments, to riſe, 
And fome are born with none. 

But virtue can itſelf advance 

To what the fav'rite fools of chance 
By Fortune ſeem'd defign'd ; 


- Virtue can gain the odds of fate, 


And from itſelf ſhake off the weight 
Upon th' unworthy mind.” 


$ 133. Song. 


FOR ever, Fortune l wilt thou prove 
An uarelenting foe to love, 

And, when we meet a mutual heart, 

Come in between, and bid us part ? 

Bid us ſigh on from day to day, 

And wiſh, and wiſh the ſoul away, 

Till youth and genial years are flown, 

And all the life of love is gone? 

But buſy, buſy till art thou, 

To bind the loveleſs joyleſs vow, 

The heart from IE es ro delude, 

To join the gentle to the rude. _ 

For once, O Fortune ! hear my pray'r, 

And I abſolve thy future care; 
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All other bleſſings I reſign, 
Make but the dear Amanda mine. 


$ 134. The Climax. 


REFORE I came to London, 
I us'd to fip tea with my mother; 
And I thought it a treat 
If ſmall beer 1 could get 
To drink with my elder brother. 
| : Tol de rol, &c, J 
But my father condemn'd this practice. 
He hector'd and ſwore like mad — Sir: 
Says he,“ Gire him ale, 
« For that will never fail 
„To make him as ſtout as his dad—Sir,” 


Soon after, our Ned the butler 
Took me down to taſte ſome October 
Cricd he, Never fear 
«© To drink ſtrong- beer, 
„ Bur ſwallow it, drunk or ſober.” 


But when I arrived in London,“ 
Of porter I drank my pot— Sir: 
A pipe did I funk, 
And ſo oft got drunk, 
That my lifter call'd me a ſot—Sir. 


From beer to wine I aſcended, - 
By a ſeries of 2 dation; 
Till my friends would me jog 
With—“ There 's a jolly dog 
«© Soon ſhall tope with the beſt of the nation. 


With a blood then I got acquainted, 
Who ſtraight prov'd wondrous handy: 
For he taught me to ſwear 443 
Like a grenadier, 
And always drink rum or brandy, 
Thus I to drams betook me, 
And wine I drank no longer : 
Sometimes I threw in 
Gunpowder to my gin, 
To make the potion ſtronger, 


But conſidering all things -artbIy, 
That the ſpan of life ſo ort is; 
Wharte'er you may chink, 
I ſtill ſhall drink | 
Till I come to aqua-fortis, 


Tol de rol, &c. : 
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§ 135+ Toe Barber s Nuptials. 
* Liquorpond- ſtreet, as is well known to many, 
An artiſt reſided who ſhay'd for a penny, | 
Cur _ for three halfpence, for three-pence he 
| bled, a 
And ware draw for a groat ev'sy tooth in your 
head. | 
What annoy'd other folks never ſpoil'd his repoſe, 
Twas the fame thing to him whether ſtocks fell 
| or roſe ; | ; 
For a blaſt and for mildew he car'd not a pin 
His crops never fail'd, for they grew on the chin. 
: - Unvex'd 


* 
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Unvex'd by the cares that ambition and ſtate has, 
Contented he din'd on his daily potatoes; 


And the pence that he earn'd by exciſion of 


briſtle 
Were nightly devoted to whetting his whiſtle. 


When copper ran low he made light of the matter, 


EXTRACTS, 
But the barber 1 (ah, could I relate em!) 
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To ply her with compliments ſoft as pomatum; 
And took ev'ry occaſion to flatter and praiſe her, 
Till the fancied his wit was as keen as his razor, 


He proteſted beſides, if ſhe'd grant his petition, 
dhe ſhould live like a lady of rank and condition 


Drank his purl upon tick at the old Pewter Platter, And to Billingſgate marker no longer repair, 


Read the news, and as deep in the ſecret appear'd 
As if he had lather'd the miniſter's beard. 


Bur Cupid, who trims men of ev'ry ſtation, 

And twixt barbers and beaux makes no diſcri- 
mination, 

Would not let this ſuperlative ſhaver alone, 


Till he tried if his heart was as hard as his hone. 


The fair one whoſe charms did the barber enthral, 
At the end of Fleet- market of fiſh kept a fall : 
As red as her cheek was no lobſter e er ſeen, 
Not an eel that ſhe fold was fo ſoft as her ſkin. 


By love firange eſſects have been wrought, we 

are told, { cold ; 
In all countries and clunates, hot, temp'rate, or 
Thus the heart of our barber love ſcorch'd like a 
| coal, : 
Tho? tis very well known he liv'd under the pole. 
Firſt, he courted his charmer in ſorrow ful faſhion, 
And lied like a lawyer to move her compaition : 
He ſhould periſh, he ſwore, did his ſuit not ſucceed, 
And a barver to flay was a barbarous deed. 


Then he alter'd his tone, and was heard to declare, 
If valour deſerv'd the regard of the fair, 
That his courage was tried, tho he ſcorn'd to 
diſcloſe 
How many brave fellows he'd rook by the noſe. 
For his politics, too, they were thoroughly known, 
A patriot he was to the very back-bone ; 
Wilkes he gratis had ſhav'd for the good of the 
nation, [tion. 
And he held the Whig Club in profound venera- 
For his tenets religious—he could well expound 
Emanuel Swedenborg's myſt ries profound, 
And new * ines could broach with the beſt of 
em all; 3 | 
For a perriwig-maker ne er wanted a car. 
Indignant ſhe anſwer d: No chin- ſcraping fot 
Shall be faſten d to me by the conjugal knot : 
No t Tybprn repair, if a nooſe you muſt 
6 te: 
Other fiſh I have got, Mr. Tonſor, to fry. 
« Holborn Bridge and Black Friars my triumphs 
a «© can tel „ | . { bell p 
From Billingſpate beauties Ive long borne the 
+. Nay, tripemen and fiſhmongers vie for my 


« favour— (penny ſhaver ? 


„ Then d'ye think 1 l rake up with a two- 
« Let dory, or turbot the for” reign of fiſh, 
Check — with red herring be ſerv d in one 
* dith ; | 
« Let turgeon and ſprats in one pickle unite, 
++ When _ for huſbands, and barbers ſhall 
5 | 2 


But himſelf all nher buſineſs would do to a hair. 


Her ſmiles, he aſſerted, would melt even rocks, 

Nay, the fire of her eyes would conſume barbeis 
blocks, 

On inſenſible objects beſtow animation, 

And give to old perriwigs regeneration. 


With fair ſpeeches cajul'd, as you'd tickle a trout, 
Gainſt the barber the fiſh-wife no more could 
hold out; [caught her: 
He applied the right bait, and with flattery he 
Without flattery a female 's a fiſh out of water. 


The ſtateof her heart when the barber once gueſs d, 


And as briſkly beſtirr'd him, the charmer em- 
bracing, | [ baſon. 
As the waſh-ball that dances and froths in his 
The flame to allay that their boſoms did ſo burn, 
Fhey tet out tor the church of St. Andrew in 
Holborn, -  [couſins, 
; Where tonfors and trulls, country Dicks and their 
In the halter of wedlock are tied up by dozens. 


The nuptials to grace came from every quarter 

The worthies at Rag-fair old caxons who barter, 
Who the coverings of judges and counſcllors' nobs 
Cc ut down into majors, queues, ſcratches, and bobs: 


Muſcle-mongers and oyſter-men,crimps and coal- 
heavers, {cleavers ; 


Shrimp-ſcalders and bug-killers,taylorsand tylers, 
Boys, botchers, bawds, baibits, and black-pudding 


boilers, | 
From their voices united ſuch melady flowed, 


Court- road; { ſo clear ring, 


| While St. Andrew's brave bells did ſo loud and 
You'd have given ten pounds to 've been out of 


their hearing. 
For his fee—when the parſon this couple had 


join'd, 
As no caſh was forthcoming, he took it in kind: 
So the bridegroom diſmantled his rev'rence's chin, 
And the bride entertain d him with pilchards and 
gin. 


$ 136. William and Margaret. 
HEN all was wrapt in dark midnight, 
| And all were faſt afleep, 
In glided Margaret's grimly ghoſt, 
And ſtood at William's feet. 
Her face was like the April morn, 
Clad in a wintry cloud; 
And clay cold was her lily-hand, 


” 


That held the ſable ſhrowd. 


Love's ſiege with redoubled exertion he preſs d; 


And butchers with marrow-bones ſmiting their 


As the Abbey ne'er witneſs d, nor Tott'nham | 
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So thall the faireſt face appear, | 

When youth and years are flown ; 

Such is the robe that kings muſt wear, 
When death has ref: their crown. 


Her bloom was like the ſpringing Row'r, 
Thar faps the filver dew ; 

The roſe was budded in her check, 
And opening to the view. 


But Love had, like the canker worm, 
Conſum'd her early prime; 

The roſe grew palc, and left her check ; 
She died before her time, 


Awake, ſhe cricd, thy true love calls, 

Come from her midnight grave; 

Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refus'd to fave. 

This is the dark and fearful hour 

When injur'd ghoſts complain: 

Now dreary graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithleſs {wain. 

Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 
Thy pledge, and broken oath, 

And give me back my maiden vow, 
And give me back my troth. 

How could you ſay my face was fair, 
And yet that face forfake ? 

How cbuld you win my virgin heart, 
Vet leave that heart to break > 

How could you promile love to me, 

And not that promiſe keep > 

Why did you ſwear mine eyes were bright, 
Yet leave thoſe eyes to werp ? 

How could you fay my lip was ſweet, 
And made the ſcarlet pale? 


And why did I, young witleſs maid, 


Believe the flattering tale ? 

That face, alas ! no more is fair, 
Thar lip £0 longer red ; | 
Dark are my eyes now clus'd in death, 

And every charm is fled. x 
The hungry worm my ſiſter is ; 
This winding-ſheer I wear; 


And cold and weary laſts our night 


Tillthar laſt morn appear. 


But hark ! the cock has warn'd me hence 
A long and laſt adieu 

Come ſee, falſe man ! how low ſhe lies, 
That died for love of you. 

Now birds did fing, and morning ſmite, - 
And ſhew her glittering head; 

Pale William thook in every limb, 

Then raving left his bed. 

He hied him to the fatal place 
Where Marg'ret's body lay, 

And ftretch'd him on the green grafs turf, 
That wrapt ker breathleſs clay. 

And thrice he call'd on Marg'ret's name, 
And thrice he wept full fore; 

Then laid his cheek to the cold earth, 

And word ſpake never mere. 


B A L L ADS, ke. 
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Wo; § 137. Lucy and Con. 

OF Leinſter, fam'd for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace : 

Nor e'er did Liffy's limpid ſtream 

Reflect (o fair a face: 

Till luckleſs love, and pining care, 

Impair'd her roſy hue, 

Her coral lips and damaſk cheeks, 

And eyes of gloſſy blue. 


O have you ſeen = lily pale, 
When beating rains deſcend ? 


{So droop'd the flow-conſuming maid, 


Her life now near its end. 

By Lucy warn'd, of flattering ſwains 
Take heed, 7 eaſy fair; 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 


I: Ts perjur'd ſwains, beware. 
Three times, all in the dead of night, 


A bell was heard to ring, 

And, ſhricking at her window thrice, 
A raven flapp'd his wing. 

Too well the love-lora maiden knew 
The folema-boding found, 
Aud thus in dying words befpoke 
The virgins weeping round: 


hear a voice you cannot hear, 


Which ſays, I muſt not ſtay; 


l fee a hand you cannot ſee, 


Which beckons me away. 


By a falſe heart, and broken yows, 


In early youth I die: 


Am I to blame becauſe his bride 


Is thrice as rich as I? 


Ah Colin! give not her thy vows, 


Vows due to me alone; 
Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiſs, 
Nor think him all thy own. | 
To-morrow in the church to wed, 
Impatient both prepare; 


That Lucy will be there. 


There bear my corſe, ye comrades, bear, 


The bridegroom blithe to met; 
He in his wedding trim ſo gay, 
I in my winding-fheet, 


She ſpoke, ſhe died—her-corſe was borne, 


The bridegroome blithe to mect— * 


{He in his wedding trim fo gay, 


She in her winding-ſheet. 


Then what were. perjur'd Colin's thoughts ? 
How were thoſe nuptials kept? | 


The bridemen flock'd round Lucy dead, 


And all the village wept. _ 
Compaſſion, ſhame, remorſe, deſpair, 
At once his buſom ſwell ; 


The damps of death bedew'd his brow, 


He ſhook, he groan'd, he fell. 


From che vain bride (ab, bride no more]) 


The varying crimſon fled; 


When, frretch'd before her rival's-corſe, 


She ſaw her huſband dead. 


But know, fond maid, and know, falſe man, 
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He to his Lucy's new-made grave, 
Conveyed by trembling ſwains, 
One mould with her, beneath one ſod, 
For ever now remains. | 


Oft at this grave the conſtant hind 
And plighted maid are ſeen ; | 
With garlands gay, and true-love knots, 
They deck the ſacred green. 
But, fwain forſworn! whoe'er thou art, 
This hallowed ſpot forbear ; 
Remember Colin's dreadful fate, 
And ferr to meet him there. 


C 138, Song. DiBoix. 
1 SAW what ſeem'd a harmleſs child 
_ ® With wings and bow, 
And aſpect mild, 

Who ſobb'd, and figh'd, and pin'd, ; 

And begg d I would ſome boon beſtow. 
On a poor little boy ſtone blind. 
Nat aware of the danger, I inſtant comply d, 

When he drew from his quiver a dart, 
And ery d,. M er you ſhall know.” 
1 ho he level'd + 4r hunky _ 

And wounded me right in the heart. 


$ 139. Rondeau. By the [:me. 
LOW high, blow low, let tempeſts tear 
9 The main-maſt by the board; 
My heart, with 44 of thee, my dear, 
And lore well ſtor d, i 
Shall brave all danger, ſcorn all fear, 
The roaring winds, the raging fea, 
In hopes on ſhore | 
To be once more 
Safe moor'd with thee. 


Aloft while mountains high we go. 
The whiſtling winds that ſcud along, 
Aad the ſurge roaring from below, 
Shall my ſignal be 
To think on thce, 
And this ſhall be my ſong: 
Blow high, blow low, &c. 


And on that night when all the crew 
The mem'ry of their former lives 
O'er flowing cans of flip renew, | 
And toaſt their ſweethearts and their wives, 
I heave a figh, and think on thee ; 
And, as the ſhip rolls through the ſea, 
The burthen of my ſong ſhall be 
Blow high, blow low, &c. 


—— —  — — — —  _r— 
$ 140. The Race Hirjſe. By the fame. 
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While with neck like a rainbow, erecting his creſt, 

Pamper'd, prancing, and pleas'd, his head touch. 

ing his breaſt, 

Scarcely a the air he 's ſo proud and elate, 
e 


= 
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The high-mettled racer firſt ſtarts for the plate. 
Now reynard's turn'd out, and o'er hedge and 


ditch ruth 
Hounds, horſes, and huntſmen, all hard at his 
bruſh ; [bay, 


They run him at length, and they have him at 
And by ſcent, and by view, cheat a long tedious 
way: courſe, 


While, alike born for ſports of the field and the 


Always ſure to come through, a ſtaunch and fleet 
| : breath, 


horſe; 
When fairly run down, the fox yields up his 
The high-mettled racer is in at the death. 


Grown aged, uſed up, and turn'd out of the ſtud, 


| Lame, ſpavin'd, and wind-gall'd, but yet with 


ſome blood ; 

While knowing poſtillions his pedigree trace, 

Tell his dam won this ſweepſtakes, his fire gain'd 
that race; | | (o er, 

And what matches he won to the oſtlers count 

As they loĩter their time at ſome hedge- alehouſe 
door; Indes goad, 


The high-mettled racer s a hack on the road. 
Till 5 laſt, having labour d, drudged early and 
ate, 
Bow'd down by degrees, he bends to his fate; 
Blind, old, lean, and feeble, he tugs round a mill, 


p fill 2 


While a pitying crowd his ſad relics ſurrounds, 
The high-metiled racer is fold for the hounds, 


9 141. Nothing like Grag. By the ſame. 
A PLAGUE of thoſe muſty old lubbers, 
Who tell us to faſt and to think, 
And patient fall in with life's rubbers, 
With nothing but water to drink. 
A can of good fiuff had they twigg'd it, 


I would have ſet them for pleaſure agog, 


And, ſpite of the rules 
Of the ſchools, 
The old fools | 
Would have all of em ſwigg'd &, 
And ſwore there was nothing like grog. 


gy Some when laſt I from Guinea 
eturn'd with abundance of wealth, 
Cry'd, Jack, never be ſuch a ninny 

o drink :—ſfaid I—Father, your health. 


SEE the courſe throng'd with gazers, the ſports] So I ſhew'd him the ſtuff, and he twigg dit, 


aæælre begun, 
The confuſion but hear I Il bet you, ſir— done. 


Ten thouſand ſtrange murmurs reſound far and 


near, f 
Lords, hawkers, and jockies aſſail the tir d ear: 


And it ſet the old codger agog, 
And he ſwigg'd, and mother, 
And ſiſter, and brother, 


And I ſwigg'd, and all of us ſwigg'd it, 
And ſwore there was nothing | 


' 


While the harneſs ſore galls, and the ſpurs his. 


Or draws ſand, till the ſand of his hour- glaſs ſtands 


And now, cold and lifeleſs, expos'd to the view, 
In the very ſame cart which he yeſterday drew, 


deren. 


>. fry 


ther 
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Tother day as the chaplain was preaching, 


Behind him I curiouſly ſtunk, 
And while he our duty was teachings 
As how we ſhould never get drunk— 
1 ſhew'd him the ſtuff, and he twigg'd it, 
And it ſoon ſet his rev'rence agog, 
And he ſwigg'd, and Nick ſwige'd, 
And I ſwigg'd, and all of us ſwigg'd it, 
And ſwore there was nothing like grog. 


Then, truſt me, there 's nothing like drinking 
So pleaſant on this ſide the grave; 
It keeps the unhappy from thinking, 
And makes e'en more valiant the brave. 
As for me, from the moment 1 twigg'd it, 
The good ftuff has fo ſer me agog, 
Sick or well, late or carly, 
Wind foully or fairly, 
Helm a-lce or a-weather, 
For hours together, 
I've conſtantly ſwigg'd it, 
And, dam'me, there 's nothing like grog. 
98.142. By the ſame. 
HAT argufies pride and ambition? 
Soon or late Death will take us in tow ; 


Each bullet has got its commiſſion, 
Aud when our time 's come we muſt go. 


Then drink and fing—hang pain and ſorrow, 
The hatter was made for the neck; 


He that 's now live and luſty—to-morrow 


Perhaps may be ftretch'd on the deck. 
There was little Tom Linſtock of Dover 


Got kill'd. and left Polly in pain: 


Pol! cried ; but her grief was ſoon over, 
And then ſhe got married again. 
Then drink, &c. 


Jack Junk was ill uſed by Bet Croker, 
And fo took to guzzling the ſtuff, 
Till he tumbled in old Davy's locker, 
And there he got liquor enough. 
Then drink, &c. | 


For our prize- money then to the proctor, 
Take of joy while 'tis going our freak; 
For what arguſies calling the doctor 
When the anchor of life is a-peak ? 
Then drink, &c. | 


§ 143. Poor Jack. By tbe ſame. 
O patter to lubbers and ſwabs, d'ye ſee, 
Bout danger, and fear, and the like; 
A tight-water-boat and good ſea-room give me, 
And t'ent to a little I'll ſtrike : 


Though the tempeſts top-gallant maſts ſmack 
| ſmooth ſhould ſmite, 
And ſhiver each fplinter of wood, | 
Clear the wreck, tow the yards, and bouſe every 
thing tight, 


And under reef 'd foreſail we'll ſcud. 


SONGS, 3A LL ADS, &c. 


] 


' Avaſt! nor don't think me a mitk-ſop ſo ſoft 
To be taken for rrifles a-back, 4 

For they ſays there 's a Providence fits up aloft, 
To keep witch for the life of poor Jack. 


Why, I heard the good chaplain palaver one day 
Abour ſouls, heaven, merey, and ſuch, 

And, my timbers! what lingo he'd coil and belay, 
Why, 'twas juſt all as one as high Dutch. 


But he ſaid how a ſparrow can't founder, d'ye ſee, 
Without orders that comes down below, 

And many fine things that prov'd clearly to me, 
That Providence takes us in tow : | 


For, ſays he, do you mind me, let ſtorms e'er fo oft 
Take the topſails of ſailors aback, 

There 's a ſweet little cherub that fits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 


I ſaid to our Poll, for you ſee ſhe would cry, 
When laſt we weigh'd anchor far ſea, 

What argufics ſniv'ling, and piping your eye? 
Why, what a damn'd fool you mutt be! 

Can't you ſee the world 's wide, and there 's room 

for us all, 

Both for ſcamen and lubbers aſhore? 

And if to o!d Davy I ſhould go, friend Poll, 
Why, you never will hear of me more. 


What then? all's a hazard: come, don't be ſo ſofr, 

Perhaps I may laughing come back; 

For, d'yc ſce, there 's a cherub that firs up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of Poor Jack. 


D'ye mind me, a ſailor ſhould be every inch 
All as one as a piece of the ſhip, | 
And with her brave te world without offering 
to flinch, _ | 


From the moment the anchor 's a-trip. 


As for me, in all weathers, all rimes,fides and ende, 
Nought's a trouble from duty that ſpring 
For my heart is my Poll's, and my rhino s my 
friend's, | 


And as for my life, 'tis the king's. 


Even when my time comes, ne'er believe me fo 


ſoft 
As for grief to be taken aback: 
That ſame little cherub that fits up aloft 
Will lock out a good birth for poor Jack. 


— 


$ 144. By the ſame. 
P all ſenſations pity brings, 

To proudly {well the ample heart, 
From which the willing forrow ſpringe, 
n others grief that bears a part: 

If all fad ſympathy's delights, 
The manly dignity of grief 

A joy in mourning that excites, 
And gives the zuxious mind relief: 


Of theſe would you the feeling know, 
Moſt gen'rous, noble, greatly brave, 
That ever taught a heart to glow, 


'Tis the tear that bedevrs a ſoldier's grave. 


;F : 
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For bard and painful is his lot; 
Let dangers come, he braves them all: 


Valiant, perhaps to be forgot, 


Or undiſtinguiſh'd doom d ro fall. 

Yer wrapr in conſcious werth ſecure, 
The world, that now forgers his toil, 

He views from a retreat obſcure, 

And quits it with a willing ſmile. 

Then, trav'ler, one kind drop beſtow. 

TT were graceful pity, nobly brave; 
Nought ever taught the heart to glow 
Like the tear that bedews a foldier's grave. 


. $ 145- By the ſame. 
W HAT though from Venus Cupid fprung, 
No attribute divine 
(Whate'er the bawling bards have ſung) 
Had he, his bow till Bacchus ſtrung, 
And dipp d his darts in wine: | 
Tiitokt S:lepus plung d the boy 


In nectar from the vine. 


Then love, that was before a toy, 


Became the fonrze of mortal joy ; 

The urchin ſhook his dewy wings, 

And careleſs levell'd clowns and kipg, 

Such power has mighty wine. 

When Theſcus en the naked fhore 
Fair A 1adve left, 

D'. ye think ſhe did her fate deplore, 

Or her fine locks or boſom tore, 


Like one of hope derett ? 


Not ſhe, indeed. Her fleeting love 


From mortal turns divine; 
And as gay Bacehus' tigers meve, 
His car afcends amidꝶ᷑ a grove 


w 


vines, ſurrounded by a throng, 
10 lead the plty pair along, 
Alnoit half gone with wine. | 
Ma am Helen lov's the Phrygian boy, 
He thovght her all his own : 


| Bur hotteſt love will ſoeueſt cloy, 


He nc'er had brought her ſafe io Troy 
But for the wife of Thone. | 
She, merry goffip, mix d a cup 
Of ripple, right divine, 
To keep love's flagging ſpiritt up, 
And Helen drank it every ſup; 
Tkis liquer is mongſt learned elves 


Nepenthe call d but, 'twixt ourſclves, 


'T was nothing more than wine. 
Of Lethe, and its flow ry brink, 


Let muſty poets prate, 
Where thirty ſouls are ſaid to drink, 
That never they again may think 


Upon their former ſtaic. 
W hat is there in this ſoulleſs loſs, 

I pray you, ſo divine? . 
Griet finds the palace and the cot, 
Which, for à time, were well forgot; 


EXTRACTS, 


Come here then, in our Lethe ſhare, 
The true oblivion of your care 


; 


ö 


ö 

| 

When we enter'd the 
{ I verily thought the d have ſuuk ; 
For the wind ſo began for to alter, 


4 


Boox IV. 


Is only found in wine. 


§ 146. By the fame. 


1 SAIL'D from the Downs in the Nancy, 


My jib ! how the ſmack'd through the brecze 


She 's a veſſel as tight to my fancy 


As ever {:il'd on the ſalt feas. 


| 
| So adieu to the white cliffs of Britain, 
1 


Our girls, and our dear native ſhore, 


For, if ſome hard rock we ſhould ſplit on, 


We ſhall never fee them any more. 


But ſailors were born for all weathers, 
Great guns let it blow high blow low, 


Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
] 


And whete the gale drives we mult go. 
gut of Gibraltar, 


She yaw'd juſt as thof ſhe was drunk. 
The ſquall tore the main-ſail to ſhivers, _ 
Helm a-weather, the hoarfe boatſwain erits ; 
Brace the fore-ſail athwart, ſee, ſhe quiveis, 
As through the rough tempeſt the flies. 

Bur ſailors, &c. 
The ſtorm came on thicker and faſter, 
As black juſt as pitch was the iy, 
When truly a doleful diſaſter . 
Befel three poor ſailors and J. 


Ben Buntline, Sam Shrowd, and Dick Handſail, 


By a blaſt that came furious aud hard, 

just while we were furling the main-ſail, 

Were ev'ry foul ſwept from the yard. 
But ſailors, &c. | 


Poor Ben, Sam, and Dick cried peccavi: 
As for I, at the riſk of my neck, 
While they ſunk down to old Davy, 
Caught à rope, and ſo landed on deck. 
Well, what would you have: we were ſtrandec. 
And out of a fine jolly crew 


IOf three hundred that ſail'd, never landed 


But 1 and I think twenty-two. 
But ſailors, &c. 


After thus we at ſea had miſcarried, 
Another gueſs way fer the wind; 
For to England I came, and got married 


| 


Io a laſs that was comely and kind. 


But whether for joy or vexation, 
We know nut for what we are born : 
Perhaps I may find a kind tation, 
Perhaps 1 may touch at Cape Horn. 
For a ſailor, &c. | 


——— ͤ— — 
$ 147. By the ſame, 
YANKO he tell, and he tell no lie, 

e near one pretty brook, 
Him flowing hair, him lovely cye, 
Sweetly on Orra look: 


Him 
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ded, 


Him 
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Him ſee big world, fine warrior men, 
Grand cruel king love blood; 
Great king! but Yanko ſay what den 

If he no honeſt good? 


Virtue in foe be virtue ſtill, 
Fine ſtone be found in mine: 
The fun one dale, as well one hill, 
Make warm where'er him ſhine. 


You broder him, him broder you, 
So all the world ſhould call; 
For Nature ſay, and the ſay true, 

That men be broader all. 


If cruel many like-tiger grim, - 
Come bold in chirt of blood, 

Poor man: — be noble pity him, 
That he no honeſt good : 

Virtue in foe be virtue ſtill, ® 


2 


— 


Fine ſtone be found in mine; 
The ſvn one dale, as well one hill, 
Make warm where erdum ſhine. 


4 


— - 


$ 148. Yanko. By the ſame. 
HEAR Yanko fay, and true he fay, 
All mankind, one and t'other, 
Negro, mulatto, and malay, 
Through all the worle be broder. 


In black, in yellow, what diſgrace, 
Thar ſcandal to he uſe em? 

or dere no virtue in de face, 
De virtue in de boſom. 


What harm dere in a ſhape or make? 
What harm in ugly feature ? 

Whitever colour, form, he take, 
The heart make human creature. 


Then black and copper both be friend, 
No colour he bring beauty; _ 
For beauty, Vanko ſay, attend 
On him who do him duty. 
Drar Yanko ſay, &c. 


5 149. By the ſame. 
QURE 'ent the world a maſquerade, 
\ Wil ſhrugs and queer grimaces, 
Vhere all mankind a roaring trade 
Drive underneath bare faces ? 


Pray, don't the lover, let me aſk, 
Hid by a faſcine battery, 

Steal hearts away ? and what 's his maſk ? 
To be ſure it is not flattery, 


Then join the general maſquerade, 


That men and manners traces; 

To be ſure, the beſt maſks dat are made 
For cheating ent bare faces. 

Weigh yonder lawyer — 1 ll be bail, 
So able are his talents, 

The devil himſelf, in t'other ſcale, 
Would quickly kick the balance, 


$ 150. By tbe ſame. TY 
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See that friar to a novice preach, 

To holineſs to win her, | 
Their maſks dropt off, what are they each? 
He a taef, and the a ſinner. | 

To be ſvre they ent, &c. 
For her huſband ſee yon widow cry, 

She 'I never have another; 

By my ſoul ſhe weeps wid but one eye, 
For ſhe's lcering wid the other. 


Yon courtier, fee, who in a crack wt 3 uf 
Will promiſe fifty. place _ _ 1 

By my Gul, his friends ſcarce turn tlieir back 
But he laughs before their faces. 


| To be ſute he don't, &c. 


— 


TS life 's a day's journey: we riſe in the 
N morn, | [ 
The ſun, trees, and flowers our proſpect adorn; 


When perhaps we have ſcarcely been ſet out an 


hour | 

But ſlap we re o' ertaken, and ſous'd in a ſhower. 
To ſhelter then quickly: and ſee, now tis O er, 
And in pretty good ſpirits we ſet out once more 3 
Now up hill, now down, now even, and now 
We are cover'd with duſt, and now popp'd in # 
| ſlough. 

| Thus we jog on till dinner, now wet, and now 
| dry 

And now wh 've a low'ring, and now a clear 11 
hes the fire, the good landlord, the wine, 


the cheer, 


| Now refreſh'd, we ſet forward to end our career. 
; 5 


But the roads are une ven, we trip, are bemired, 
And jolted and jofiled, and tumbled, and tired; 

Vet we keep a good heart, and our ſpirits are light, 
In hopes we ſhall meet with a good inn at pight. 


CELIA 's an angel; by her face 

The roſe and lily 's ſhamed g 

The treſſes of love's queen, for grace, 
With hers can ne'er be named. 


The Gods, cried one, that face with care 
Form'd in their beft of humours : 
What pity 'tis both face and hair 

Were bought at the perfumer's ! 


Celia hath ſworn to love till dearh : 
For words ſo full of bliſs, 
[ could have long'd, but for her breath, 
To ſteal an ardent kiſs. DE NE 
Rapture itſelf is poor and cold, 
To joy that ſhe diſcovers : 
What pity ſhe the ſame has told 
To fifty other lovers ! 


Celia is young, behold her mien, 
Alert from = to toe; No 


My aunt ſays, ſhe was juſt fifteen 
Some thirty years ago. 
12 . Thus 


ö 
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Thus youth and beauty's beſt delights 


| Sweet Celia are adorning; 
For ſhe a Venus is at nights, 
A Sybil in the morning. 


& 152. Let ws all be unbappy together, By the 


ame. 
WE bipeds, made up of frail clay, 
Alas! are the children of ſorrow; 


And, though briſk and merry to-day, 


We may all be unhappy to-morrow : 


For ſunſhine 's ſucceeded by rain; 
Then, fearful of life's ſtormy weather, 
Leſt pleaſure ſhould only bring pain, 
Let us all be unhappy together. 


1 grant the beſt blefing we know 

Is a friend, for true friendſhip 's a treaſure ; 
And yet, teſt your friend prove a foe, 

Oh taſte not the dangerous pleaſure. 

Thus friendſhip 's a flimſy affair, 

Thus riches and health are a bubble; 
Thus there 's nothing delightful bur care, 
Nor any thing pleaſing but trouble. 

If a mortal would point out thar life, 
Which on earth could be neareſt to heaven, 
Let him, thank ing his ſtars, chooſe a wife 
To whom truth and honour are given. 


But honour and truth are ſo rare, 

And horns, when they re cutting, ſo tingle, 
That, with all my reſpect to the fair, 

Id adviſe him to figh, and live fingte. 


It appears from theſe premiſes plain, 
That wiſdom is nothing but folly; 


That pleaſure 's a term that means pain, 


And that joy is your true melancholy: 


That all thoſe who laugh ought to cry, 
That tis fine friſk and fun to be grieving 
And that, ſince we muſt all of us die, 

We ſhoutd taſte no enjoyment while living. 


$ 153. Patrick © Row. By the ſams. 


ATRICE O*Row is my name, 
My calling 's the trade of a boxer ; 
I 'm a devil of a fellow for fame, 


Why I 'm bottom like any game cock, fir. 


Oh I tips em ſo tight 
Left and right, 

And to blind em fo well I knows how : 
To the ſpine of the back I am blood; 
Ah, honey, 't would do your heart g oO 

To be lather d by Patrick O' Ro. 


I preſently knocks down my men, 

Your ſervant, ſays I, pray callagain; 
Then I cloſe up their peepers, and then 

I with you goad night, Mr. Galaghan. 

Were alive Maſter Slack, 
On his back 

I'd lay him as fat as he 's now; | 
— Tis my waſhing, my lodging, and food, 

Ah, honey, 't would do your heart good 
To be larher d by Patrick ORO. 


He 


ö 


Three bruiſers that well can rally you, 
- Cho” they thump'd the three Birmingham men, 
Says I, My lads, little I value you. 
Mendoza and Ward 
Can ſtrike hard, 
And to ſtop, and put in, well know how ; 
Nay, they re every taef of em blood, 
Yer, honev, t would do them all good 


To be lather'd by Patrick O RO.]́ 


Wid a handful of fellows like theſe, | 
Britannia, what glory I'd bring her to! 
Let the Spaniards come on when they pleaſe, 


Wid a phalanx of fiſts 

In our lis, | 

So nately we 'd bodder their glow ; RE 
We'd preſently try if they re biood, 

Ah, honey, 't would do their pride good 
To be lather'd by Patrick O' Row. 


Come, all ye tight lads who would carn 
True faine, in a poſſe gather ye; 


How your country you d ſerve, would ye learn, . 
' Juſt only come here till I lather you: 


Ob. © 'll make you fo tight 


1 Lef> and right, 


And each knock-me-down-argument know; 
Come here then, and try if you 're blood; 


Devil burn me, t will do vour hearts good 
To be lather'd by Patrick O Row. 


| 8 184. The Soldier's Adieu. By the ſame. 


A PIEU, adicu, my only life ! 

Myv honour calls me from thee ; 
Remember thou rt a foldicr's wife, 
I hole tears but ill become thee. 


1 What though by duty Lam call'd 


Where thund'ring cannons rattle, 
Where valour's ſelf might ſtand appall'd, 
| When on the wings of thy dear love 
To heaven above 
Thy fervent oriſons are flown, 
The tender prayer 
Thou putt ſt up there 
Shall call a guardian angel down, 
To watch me in the battle. 
My ſafety thy fair truth ſhall be, 
As ſword and buckler ſerving; 
My life ſhall be more dear to me, 
Becauſe of thy preferving. 
Let peril come, let horror threat, 
Let thund'ring cannons rattle, 
L fearleſs ſeek the conflict's heat, 
Aſſured when on the wings of love 
To heaven above, &c. 
Enough. With that beniynant ſmile 
Some kindred god infpir'd thee, 
Wi.o knew thy boſom void of guile, 
| Who wonder d, and admir'd thee: 


Book IV. 
There 's Johnſon, and George, and Big Ben, 


Devil burn me we 'd teach em a ting or two: 
— * S 
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Book IV. so NG, 


1 go aſſured, my life, adieu; 
Though thund' ring cannons rattle, ; 
Thoagh murdering carnage ſtalk in view, 
When on the wings of thy true lers 
To heaven above, &c. 


ww 


$ 155. By 8 
Tur ſun 's deſcending in the wave, 
I go, I go, my fate to brave: 
Choſts of dead Yncas, now appear, 
Shriek as ye come 
Cold from the tomb, 
And fee if Moniaco knows to fear. 


Oh Sun, my fire, 

Lend me all thy noble fire: 

IIlia Moniaco to thy tomb, 
Oh Atabalipa ſoon ſhall come; 

Cover me with ſcars, 

Nought can controul 

The dauntleſs ſoul, 

That ſhall live among its kindred ſtars, 


What is 't to die? to leave this clay, 

And breathe in everlaſting day, 

For robes celeſtial ſhake off duſt, 
Among the bleſt 
From care to reſt, 

And emulate the virtues of the juſt: 
Then, Sun, my fire, 
Lend me all thy noble fire, 
Iilia Moniaco, &c. 


Adieu, ye friends ! vain world, adieu! 
Bliſs is for me, but woe for you; 
While I, new born, ſhall go to find 
The upper heaven, 
You ſhall be driven 
Like ſcatter'd chaff before falſe fortune's wid 
Now Sun, my fre, 
J feel, I feel thy noble fire 1 
Illia Moniaco, Go, 


§ 156. By PEP fon ung, 
FJARK the din of diſtant war, 
How noble is the clangor! 


Pale Death aſcends his ebon car, 
Clad in terrific anger, 


A doubtful fate the ſoldier tries 
Who joins the gallant quarrel : 
Perhaps on the cold ground he lies, 
No wife, no friend, to cloſe his eyes, 
Though nobly mourn'd, 
Perhaps, return'd, 
He 's crown'd with victory's laurel. 


How many, who, diſdaining fear, 
Ruſh on the deſperate duty, 
Shall claim the tribute of the tear 
That dims the eye of beauty 2 
A doubtful fate, &c. 


What noble fate can fortune give? 
Renown ſhall tell our flory 


BALLADS, 


If we ſhould fall; but, if we live, 
We live our country's glory. 
Tis true a doubtful fot, &c, 


—— 


: 


. § 157. By the ſame, 
QINCE by cutting of trotes all our glories in. 


creaſe, 


| Of war let vs ſings becauſe why ? it brings peace: 


Of hacking and hewing, in front and in rear, 


Of ſome kilt by the ſword, and ſome dying through 


fear. 


Death alive! what ſweet ſlaught'ring, ang cutting, 


and ſcars ! 
Is it honour you 'd ſeek,won't you go tothe wars? 


Where Death his long ſey che bathes in gore to 


the hilt, 
And whips head from ſhoulders ſo clever, 
And where ſhould you have the good luck to be 
kilt, 
By my ſoul you 'Il be living for ever ! 


The army 's drawn out, the confuſion 's begun, 
While our arms ſhine ſo bright that they _— 
the ſun; 


| Oh the glorious ſight! but the beſt of the ks, 


The devil a ſoul are we ſeeing but ale 
Death alive ! &c. 


Like a Will-O'-the-wiſp, while our voſoms * 


fires, 


See glory lead on, over buſhes and briars; 


Paſs, begone, hiccius doxius, juſt like cup and ball, 


Now 'tis here, and now there, and now no where 


at all. 
Death alive! &c. 
That war is delightful then who can deny? 
To be livi ing fox ever, ah ! who would not die? 
Your fame 's up from the moment it puts you to 


e head 1 
And you grow a great man by the loſs. of your 
| 8 153, = the ſame. 
1 THAT once was a ploughman, a ſailor am 
No lark that aloft in the ſky [now, 


| Ever Auiter'@ his wings to _ un to the 


Was fo gay or fo careleſs as I [plough, | 


But my friend was a carfindo aboard a king's ſhip, 


And he ax'd me to go Juſt to ſea for a trip; ; 
And he talk'd of ſuch cones x 
As if ſailors were kings 
And fo teaſing did keep, (deep: 
That I left my poor plough, to 0 ploughing the 
No longer the hora 
Call'd me up in the-morn, - 


+. 


U truſted to the carfindo and the inconſtant wind, 
! Chat made me for to go and leave my dear behind 


[ did not much like to be aboard a-ſhip; | 
When in danger there's na door to creep out: 


[ liked the jolly rars, I like bumbo and flip, 
But I d' dnotlike rooking about: 


. * 


By and by comes a hurricane, I did not like that; 
Next a battle, that many a failor laid flat: 

Ah, cricd I, who would roam 

Thar like me had a home, 
When Id ſow, and Id reap, | deep: 
Ere I left my poor plough to go plouglung the 

Where ſweetly the horn . 

Call d me up in the morn, [wind. 
Ere I truſted the carfindo and the inconſtant 
That rer me for to go and leave my dear be- 

imd. ; ; 


At laſt ſafe I landed, and in a whole ſkin, 
Nor did I make any long ſtay, kin, 

Ere I found by a friend, whom I ax'd for my 

Father dead, and my wife run away: 

Oh who but thyſelf, ſaid I, haſt thou to blame? 

Wives lofing their huſbands, oft loſe their good 
Ah why did I ram, name. 
When ſo happy at home, 

F could ſow, and could reap, deep? 

Ere I left my poor plough, to go ploughing che 

When fo ſweetly the horn . 


Call'd me up in the morn [wind, 


Curſe light upon tlie carfindo and the inconſtant 


That made me for to gu and leave my dear be- 
- hind. | | 
Why if that be the caſe, ſaid this very ſame friend, 
And you ben't no more minded to roam, 
Gis a ſhake by the fiſt, all your care 's at an end, 
Dad 's alive, and your wife ſafe at home ! 


Stark ſtaring with joy, I leap'd out of iny ſkin, 
Huſs d my wife, mother, filter, and all of my kin; 
No, cried I, let them roam 
Who want a good home ; 
Jam well, '® II keep, : deep: 
Nor again leave my plough, to oughing the 
55 Ghee more Gull the horn aer 
Call me up in the morn, [ wind, 
Nor ſhall any damn'd carfindo, nor the inconftant 
Eer —_ * for to go and leave my dear be- 


* 
— nn. 


| & 159. Ey the fame. 
POOR Peggy lov'd a foldier led 
More, far more than tongue can tell ye; 


Yet was her tender boſom ſad 
Whene'ss ſhe heard the loud reveillez. 


The fifes were fereech-owls to her cars, 
The drums like thunder feem'd to raitle ; + 
Ab, too prophetic were her fears, 
They cal!'d him from her arms to battle. 
There wonders he againſt the for 
. Perform'd, and was with laurels crown'd ; 
Vain pomp! for ſoon death laid him low, 
On the cold grourd. | Oy 
Her heart all love, her foul all truth, 
That none her fears or flight diſcoves, 
Poor Peg, in guiſe a comely youth, 
Fullow d to the field her lover 5 
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Directed by the ſife and drum, 

To where the work of death was doing; 
Where of brave hearts the time was come, 

Who, ſeeking henour, graſp at ruin : 

Her very ſoul was chill'd with woe, 

New horror came in every ſound, 


And whifper'd, death had laid him low 
On the cald ground. 


With mute affliftion as ſhe ſtood, 

While her woman's fears confound her, 

With terror all her foul ſubdued, 

A mourning train came thronging round her : 
The plaintive fife, and muſtled drum, 

The martial obſequies diſcover ; 

His name ſhe heard, and cried, I come, 
Faithful to meet my murder'd lover 


Then heart-rent by a ſigh of woe, 
Fell, to the grief of all around, 

Where death had laid her lover low, 
On the cold ground | 


§ 160. By the fare 
VV HEN I comes to town with a load of hay, 
Mean and lowly though | ſeem, 
I knows pretty well how they figures away, 
While I whiſtles and drives my team: 
Your natty ſparks, and flaſhy dames, 
How I do love to gueer! 
I runs my+rigs, 
And patters, and gigs, 
And plays a hundred comical games 
To all that 1 comes near : 


Then in a pet 
To hear them fret, 

A-mobbing away they go 
(The ſcoundrel deſerves to be horſe-whipt :”) 
Who, me, ma'am '— — 
Wo, Ball, wo! 
So to mind em I nc'er ſeem, 
But whiſtles and drives my team“ 


So as I ſeems thinking of nothing at all, 
And driving as faſt as I can, 
I pins a queer thing againſt the wall, 
Half a monkey, and half a man 
The mob came round him to put up his blcod, 
While he's trembling from top to tor, 
My whip it goes ſpank, 
I tips Bail on the 0 
all plunges, and paints hun all over with mud, 
Queers his fockings, and ſpoil the beau 


Then tlie ſweet pretty dear, 
Ah coald you but hear, 


Odds curſe you, 1 U make you know, you in- 


| « fernal villain !” 

Lord bleſs your baby face, I would not hurt 

Four ſpindle ſnanks for-the world!) 
Wo, Ball, Wo! | 

Jo to mind em I nc'er ſeem, 

But whiſtles and drives my team, 


| | 5 "And 


* 
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And fol gets the fineſt fun 
And friſk that ever you faw 
Of all I meets I can queer ev'ry one 
But your gemmen of the law : 
Though they can ſcarcely put me dawn, 
Says I, to their courts when [ 'm led, 
Whzre their tails of a pig 
They hide with a wig, 
How many ways in London town 
They dreiles a calf 's head! 
Iden every dunce 
To kear open at once, 
Like mill-clacks their clappers go, 


(„Oh that 's the fellow I ſaw grinning through 


the horſe=collar in the country.“ | 
* I fancy you 're the fellow I ſaw grinning through 
the pillory ia London!“) 
Wo, Ball, wo! 
So to mind 'em I ne'er ſeem, 
But whiſtles and drives my team. 


. & 162. Sang. STEPHENS, 


Ober the Gods of the Greeks, at ambroſial 


feaſt, 
Large bowls of rich neftar were quaffing, 
Merry Momus among them appear'd as a gueſt, 
Homer ſays the celeſtials love laughing. 


This happen'd fore Chaos was fix'd into form, 
While Nature diſorderly lay; | 

Vhile elements adverſe engender'd the ſtorm, 

And uproar embroil'd the loud fray. ' 


On ev'ry Olympic the humouriſt droll'd, 
So none could his jokes diſapprove ; 

He ſung, repartee'd, and ſome odd tories told, 
And at latt thus began upon Jove : 

Sire, Mark how yon matter is heaving below, 
Were it ſettled t would pleaſe all your court; 

Tis not wiſdom to let it lie uſeleſs, you Know 
Pray people it, juſt for our ſport, 

Jove nodded aſſent, all Olympus bow'd down, 
At his flat creation took birth; 

The cloud-keeping deiry ſmil'd on his throne, 
Then announc'd the production was earth. 


To honour their ſoy'reign each god gave a boon; 


Apollo prelented it light ; 


SONG'S, BALLA PDS, Ac 


Bid his daughter Attraction take charge 


2 


| 
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The goddeſs of child-bed diſpatch'd us a moon, 


- To ſilver the-ſhadow of night. -— 


The queen of ſoft wiſhes, foul Vulcan's fair bride, 
Leer'd wanton on her man of war; guide, 

Saying, As to theſe earth-folks, I'll give them a 
So ſhe ſparkled the morn and eve ſtar. 5 


| From her cloud, all in ſpirits, the goddeſs up 


ſprung, 
In ellipſis each planet advanc'd ; 
The tune of the ſpheres the Nine Siſters ſungy 
As round Terra Nova they danc'd. 


* 
4 


= 


Even Jove himſelf cou'd not inſenſible ſtand, 7 


Bid Saturn 2 faſt bind? nes 
The expounder of fate graſp'd the globe in his 
And laugh'd at thoſe mites call'd mankind. 


From the hand of great Jove into ſpace it was 


hurl'd, | | 
He was charm'd with the roll of the ball 5 
of the 
And ſhe hung it up high in his hall. L world, 
Miſs, pleas'd with the preſent, review d the globe 
round, | 
Saw with rapture hills, vallies, and plains; + 
The ſelf-balanc'd orb in an atmoſphere bound, 
Prolific by ſuns, dews, and rains. 
With filver, gold, jewels, ſhe India endow'd, 
France — Spain ſhe taught vineyards to rear, 
What was fit for each clime on each clime ſhe be- 
And freedom (he found flouriſh d here. ſtow d, 


The blue-ey'd celeſtial, Minerva the wile, 
Incffably ſmil d on the ſpot ; . 

My dear, ſays flum'd Pallas, your laſt gift I prize, 
Bur, excuſe me, one thing is forgot. | 

Licentiouſneſs freedom's deſtruction may bring,” 
Unleſs prudence prepares its defence 

The goddeſs of ſapience bid Iris take wing, 
And on Britons beftow'd common-ſenſe. 


Four cardinal virtues ſhe left in this iſle, 
As guardians to cheriſh the root; 

The bloſſoms of liberty gaily gan ſmile, 
And Engliſhmen fed on thi rut. 

Thus fed, and thus bred, by a bounty fo rare, 
Oh preſerve it as pure as 'twas giVnz 

We will while we've breath, nay we'll graſp it in 
And return it untainted to heay'n, [ death, 
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& x. Epilogue to a Woman kill d with Kindneſs, 
| 1617. — 
AN honeſt crew, diſpoſed to be merry, 
Came to a tavern by, and call'd for wine : 
The drawer brought it (ſmiling like a cherry), 
d told them it was pleaſant, neat, and fine. 
Taſte it, quoth one; he did: O, fi! (quoth he) 
This wine was good; now et runs toe near 
the lee. | 


Another fipp'd, to give the wine his due, 
And ſaid unte the reſt, it drank too flat; 
The third ſaid, it was old; the fourth, too new; 
Nay, quoth the fifth, the ſharpneſs likes me nor. 
Thus, gentlemen, you ſee how in one hour 
The wine was new, old, flat, ſharp, ſweet, 
and four. 


Unto this wine do we allude our play ; [ grave: 

Which ſome will judge too trivial, ſome roo 

You, as our gueſts, we entertain this ugh 

And bid you welcome to the beſt we have. 

' Excuſe us then: good wine may be diſgrac'd, 
When ev'ry ſe ral mouth hath ſundry taſte. 


§ 2. Prologue to the Unfortunate Lovers. Spoken 
'at Black-Friars, 1643. DAVENANT. 
ERE you but half ſo humble to confeſs, ' 
As you are wiſe to know your happineſs ; 
Our author would not grieve to ſee you hit 
Ruling with ſuch unqueſtion d pow r his wit: 
What would I give, that I could ſtill preſerve 
My loyalty to him. and yet deſerre 
Your kind opinion, by revealing now | 
The cauſe of that great ſtorm which clouds his 


, 

And hiscloſe murmurs,which, ſince meant 
I cannot think or mannerly or true! 
Well; I begin to be reſolv'd, and let 
My melancholic tragic Monſieur fret; 
Let him the ſev ral harmleſs weapons uſe 
Of that all-daring trifle, call d his Moſe. 
Yer Ill inform you, what this very day, 
Twice before witneſs I have heard him ay, 
Which is, that you are exceſſive proud; 
For ten times more of wit, than was allow d 
Four filly anceſtors in twenty year, 
expect ſhould in two hours be given you here: 
For they, he ſwears, to th' theatre would come, 
Ere they had din'd, to take up the beſt room; 
Therg fit on benches. not adorn'd with mats, 
And gracipuſly did veil their high-crown'd hats 
To every half-dreſs'd player, as he ſtil! 
Thro - An oy ys peep d to fee how th houſe 

1 = * > 
Good eaſy judging ſor's 1 with what delight 
They would expect a jig, or target fight; 


to you, 


A furious tale of Troy, which they ne er thought 
Was weakly written, fo twere ſtrongly fought; 


0 Peaumont and Fletcher, . 4 


Thus they have arm'd 


Laughꝰ d at a clinch, the ſhadow of a jeſt, 

And cry'd * A pathng good one, I proteſt!” 

Such dull and humble-witted people were 

Even your forefathers, whom we govern'd here; 

And ſuch had you been too, he ſwears, had not 

The poets taught you how t' unweave a plot, 

And trace the winding ſcenes; taught you t' ad- 
mit 

What was true ſenſe, not what did nd like wit. 

you gainſt themſelves to 
fight, f 

Made ſtrong and miſchievous from hat theywrite. 

You have been lately highly feaſted here, ; 

With two great wits*, that grac'd our theatre. 

Bur, if to feed you often with delight, 

Will more corrupt, than mend, your appetite ; 

He vows to uſe you, which he much abhors, 

As others did your homely anceſtors. 


IF 3- Epriogue to the Cutter of Coleman-firect, 
Spoken by the Perſon ꝛubo atled Cuiter. 1656. 
Hy: | Cowrk v. 


METHINXKS a viſion bids me ſilence break, 
1 - We [ Without his peruke, 
And ſome words tp this cengregation ſpeak ; 
So great and gay a one I ne'er did meet | 
At the fifth Monarch's court in Coleman-ftreet. 
Bur yet I wonder much, not to eſpy a 
Brother in all this court, call'd Zephaniah. 
Bleſs me ! what are we? What may this place be 
For I begin my viſion now to fre | 
That this is a mere theatre - Well then, 
lt t de een ſo, I Il Cutter be again. 

fe ES | [Puts on bis peruke, 
Not Cutter the pretended cavalier ; 
For, to confeſs ingenuouſly here 
To you, who always of that party were, 


l never was of any; pp and down 


[ roll'd, a very rake-hell of this town. 
But now my follies and my faults are ended, 


My fortune and my mind are both amended ; 

And if we may believe one who has fail'd before, 

Our author ſays he'll] mend—that is, he'll write 
po mare. 4 | EY 


þ 


F 4+ Prologue to Nero; 1675. LEE. 

C2900 plays, and perfect ſenſe, as ſcarce are 
grown | 

As civil women in this d——& lewd town; 
Plain ſenſe is deſpicable as plain clothes, 
As Engliſh hats, bone-lace, or woollen hoſe. 
'Tis your briſk fool that is your man of note; 
Yonder he goes, in the embroider'd coat : 
Such wenching eyes, and hands ſo prone toryſfle, 
The genteel fling, the trip, and modiſh ule; 9 — 
Salt ſoul and flame, as gay as any prince; 


Thus taggs and filks make vp your men of ſenſe. 


I'm 


1 
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Who, ere they ſee, reſolve to damn this play, 


I'm told that ſome are preſent here to-day | 
So much would intereſt with ill- nature ſway. 


Hut, ladies, you, we hope, will prove more civil, 


And charm theſe wits that damn beyond the devil 


Then let each critic here all hell inherit, 


You have attractions that can lay a ſpirit. 

A bloody fatal play you Il ſee to-night, 

I vow to God, 't has put me in a fright, 

The meaneſt waiter huffs, looks big, and ſtruts, 
Gives breaſt a blow, then hand on hilt he puts. 
"Tis a fine age, a tearing thund'ring age, 


Pray heaven this thund'ring does not crack the Our author ſwears he gladly will ſubmit : | 


e: 
This play I like not now | 
And yer, for aught I know, it may be good, 


) 


And to he thought 1a, 
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9 6. Prologue t9 Alcibiades; 1673. Or war. 


| N EVER did rhymer greater hazards run, 
| Mongſt us by your ſeverity undone : 
Tho' we, alas! tooblige ye have done moſt, 
And bought ye pleaſures at our own fad coſt, 
Yet all our beſt endeavours have been loſt. 
| So oft a ſtateſman, lab' ring to be good, 
His honeſty 's for treaſon underſtood ; 
| Whilſt ſome falſe, flattering minion of the court 
Shall play the traitor, and be honour'd for t. 
To you, known judges of what's ſenſe and wit, * 
But there's a ſort of things infeſt the pit, 
That would be witt * of nature too, 

aunt and peſter you. 


Bur Gill T have tie ke wookds and TE Hither ſometimes thoſe would-be-wits repair, © 


Why, what the devil have I to do with honour ? 


Let heroes court her; I cry, Pox upon her! 
All tragedies, i' gad, to me ſound oddly, 
JI can no more be ſerious, than you godly. 


4” * 
* 7 7 % 


by the Bearers. 1672. 
To the Bearer. 


dog ? 
I am to rile, and ſpeak the epilogue, 
| | Do the Audience. 


In queſt of you; where if you don't appear, 
Cries one Pugh! D—n me, what do we do 
here? | | 
Straight up he ſtarts, his garniture then puts 
In order, ſo he cocks, and out he ſtruts 


1 


| — To th' coffee-houſe, where he about him looks: 

6 «. Epilogue to Tyrannick Love; ſpoken by 

Nell Groyn, ꝛbben ſbe Twas to be Carried off dead 
DT DEx. The filly rogues are all undone, my dear, 


Spies friend; cries, Jack—T've been to-night at 
th' Duke's; | 


| I'gad |, not one of ſenſe that I ſaw there. 
| Thus to himſelf he'd reputation gather 


FÞED! are you mad, you damn'd copfounded Of wit, and good acquaintance, but has neither. 


Wit has indeed a ſtranger been, of late; 
Mongſt us pretenders nought ſo ſtrange as that. 
Both houſes, too, fo long a faſt have known, 


I come, kind gentlemen, ſtrange news to tell ye; That coarſeſt nonſenſe goes moſt glibly down. 


Jam the ghoſt of poor departed Nelly. 
Sweet ladies, be not frighted, I Il be civil: 
m what I was, a little harmleſs devil; 


Thus though this trifler never wrote before, 
Yet faith he ventur'd on the common {core : 
Since nonſenſe is fo generally allow'd, 


1 


or, after death, we ſprites have juſt fuch na- He hopes that this may paſs amongſt the crowd. 


tures 


We had, for all the world, when humancreatures : f 
: ' : | $ 5. Fpilogue to Aurengzebe; 1676. DRYDEN, 


And therefore I, that was an actreſs here, 
Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. 


Gallants, look tot; you ſay there are no ſprites; 


But I' come dance about your beds at nights; 
And *faith you 'Il be in a ſweet kind of taking. 


When I ſurpriſe you between fleep and waking. 
| To tell you true, I walk, becauſe I die 


Out of my calling, in a tragedy. | 

O poet, damn'd dull poet! who could prove 

So ſenſeleſs, to make Nelly die for love! 
Nay, what's yet worſe, to kill me in the prime 
Of Eaſter- term, in tart and chceſecake time! 


1 'll fit the top; for I'll not one word ſay, 


T' excuſe his godly out-of-faſhion play; 
A play which if you dare but twice fit out, 


- You ell be ſlander'd, and be thought devout, 


But farewel, gentlemen ; make haſte to me; 
Im ture ere long to have your company. 
As for my epitaph, when 1 gone, 

1 'Il truſt no poet, but will write my own- 
Here Nelly lies, wha, tho' ſhe liv'd a flattern, 
Yet dicd a princeſs, acting in St, Cath'rine f. 

[! k 


Her real character. 


+ The character ſhe repreſeated in the Play. 


A PRETTY taſk! and fo I told the fool, 

M honceds would undertake to pleaſe by rule: 
He thought that if his characters were good, 
The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and 

blood, | 
| The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time, 
The words uot forc'd, but ſliding into rhyme, 
The paſſions rais'd and calm'd by juſt degrees, 
As tides are ſwell'd, and then retire to ſeas; 
He thought in hinting theſe his bus'neſs done, 
Though he, perhaps, has fail'd in ev'ry one. 
But, after all, a poet muſt confels, 
His art's like phy ſic, but a happy gueſs. 
Your pleaſure on your fancy mult depend; 


The lady 's pleas'd, juſt as ſhe likes her friend. 


| | No ſong | no dance ! no ſhow! he fears you Il lay, 


Yon love all naked beauties, but a play. 


He much miſtakes your methods to delight, } 


and, like the French, abhors our target aght ; 


right, 


85 thoſe damn'd dogs can never be 1 th' 


True 


e Ge 
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True Engliſh hate your Monſieurs” paltry arts; The younger ſparks, who hither do reſort, 


5 | 
For you are allfilk-weavers * in your heacts, 


Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, | 
Are rous'd and, clatt ring ticks, cry, Play, play, 
| 


* en 
Mean time, your fribbling foreigner will ſtare, 
And mutter to hinrſelf, A0, gexs barbarc ! 
And, gad, tis well he mutters, well for him; 


Cr 
Pox o your gentle things give us more ſport ; ( 
Damme! I'm fure *twill neverpleaſt the court 
Such fops are never pleas'd, unleſs the play 
Be tuff d with fools, as briſk and dull as they; 
Such might the half-crown ſpare, and in a & 


iy fo elle would tear him limb from 
"Tis true, the time may come, your {ons may be 
Igfefted with this French civility : 

But this in after - ages will be done; 

Our poet writes an hundred years too ſoon. 

This age comes on too flaw, or he too faſt; 

And early ſprings are ſubject to a blat! 
Who would excel, when few can make a teſt 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the beſt ? 

For favours cheap and common who would 
ſtrive, > : 
Which, like abandon's proſtitutes, you gave ? 

Ver ſcatter d here and there 1 fome behold, 

Who can diſcern the tinſel from the gold; 

To theſe he writes; and, if by them allow'd, 

*Txs their prerogative to rule the crowd; 

For he more fears (like a preituming man) 

Their votes who cannot judge, than theirs who 
can. | 


- 
"IR 1 


I 3.  Epilazue to the faſt Part of The Rover, or 
the Banijhed Cavaliers; 1677. Mrs. BfN. 


** banifh'd cavaliers © a roving blade 
A popiſh carnival | a maſquerade ! 


In theſe our bleſſed times of re formation, 
When conventicling is ſo auch in faſhion, 
And yet 
That mutinous tribe leſe factions do beget, 
Than your continuel differing in wit. | 
Your ſudgment (as your paſhon) 's a diſeaſe; 
Nor Muſe nor Miſs your appetite can pleaſe; i 
You're grown as nice as queaſy conſciences, | 
Whoſe czch convulſion, when the ſpirit moves, 
Damns every thing that maggot difapproves, 
With canting rule would rhe ſtage refine, 
And to dull merhod all out ſenſe confine. 

With th inſolence of commonwealths you rule, 4 


The devil's in't if this will pleafe the = [ 


Where esch gay fop, and politic brave fool, 
On monarch Wit impoſe without controul. 
As for rhe laſt, who ſeldom fees a play, 
Unleſs it be the old Black-Friars — 

9 


Shaking his empty noddle o'er Bam 


He crics, Good fanh, theſe plays will never do. 
Ah, Sir ! in my young days, what lofty wit, 


What ivgh-ftrain'd ſcenes of fighting there were 
weir! ; 
Theſe are flight airy toys But tell me, pray, 


Whzt has the Houle of Commons done to-day? 
Then ſhews his politics, to let you ſee 
Of ſtate affairs he judge as notably 


For, fince 
To exerciſe my talent—that 's to rail. 


At home behold a more accompliſh'd aſs ; 


Where they may ſet their cravars, wigs, and faces, 
And practiſe alf their buffoon'ry grimaces— 

See how this hut becomes —this damme ſtare, 
Which they at home may act, becauſe they dare; 
But muſt with prudent caution do elſewhere. 


O, that our Nokes, or Tony Lee, could ſhew 


A fop but half ſo much to th' life as you! 


$ 9. Fbilague to The Round-Heads, or The 
Good Old Cauſe; 1682. Spoken by Lady 
A Mrs. Benn, 

Tut vizor 's off, and now I dare appear 

| High for the royal cauſe, en cavalier ; 


- | Tho! once as true a whig as moſt of you, 


Could cant and lye, preach, and diſſemble too: 
So far you drew me in; but faith II be 
Reveng d on you, for thus debauching me: 
Some of your pious cheats I 'H open lay, 

That lead your ignoramus flock aftray ; 

cannot hight, I wilt not fail 


Ye race of hypocrites, whoſe cloak of zeal 
Covers the knave that cants for commanweal, 
All. laws, the church, and ſtate to ruin brings, 
And impudently ſets a rule on kings: 

Ruin, deftroy, all 's good that you decree, 

By your infallible preſbytery : 

Proſperous at firſt, in ills you grew ſo vain, 
You thought to play the old game o'er again; | 
An4thusthe cheat was put upon the nation, * 
Firſt withlong parliaments, next reformation, | 
And now you hop'd to make a new invaſion : 


And when you can't prevail by open force, 


And raiſe ſedition forth without remorſe. 
«*« Confound theſe curſed Tories, then they cry, 
| U @ preaching tone. 

5 Thoſe fools, thoſe loyal pimps tu monarchy, 

** Thoſe that exclude the ſaints, yer ope the door 

To introduce the Babylonian W hore ! | 

„By facred Oliver, the nation's mãd 

* Beloved, twas not fo when he was head: 

„ But then, as I have ſaid it oft before ye, 

„A cavalier was but a type of Tory. 

« Thecurs then durſt not bark, but all the breed 

Is much RY fince that good man is 

| « dead : 8, 2 | | 

* Yet then they rail'd againſt the Good Old 
STOR: „„ 

„ Rail'd fooliſhly for loyalty and laws; 

„ But when the ſaints had put them to a ſtand, 


To — rickling tricks you have recourſe, | 


„Vea, and the pions work of refarmation 


As he can do of wit and poetry. 


» Alluding to the rivalry of the Spital-fields manufactures with thoſe of France. 


| We left them loyalty, and took their land; 
: 44 


% Rewarded was with plunder, ſequeſtration. 


Thus 


. 


Or if it do, ſince that s the only thing, 


Which with much coſt from Ireland we have got: 


The city neither like us nor our wit; 


$ 11. Eilague to the Duke of Ouiſe ; 1533. 
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Thus cant the faithful; nay, they're ſo uncivil, 
To pray us harmleſs players to the devil. 
When this is all th' exception they can make, 
They damn us for our glorious maſter's ſake, 
But why gainſt us do you unjuſtly arm: 

Our ſmall religion ſure can do no harm: 


We will reform, when you are true to th' king. 


_—  — 


& 10. Fþilague to the Lancaſhire Witches; 1682. 
Spoken by Mrs. Barry and Teague. 
| OD 7 SHADWELL. 
Mrs. Barry, A Skiiful miſtreſs uſes ' wendrous 
art | | | 
To keep a peeviſh crazy lover's heart. ; 
His awkward limbs, forgetful of delights, 
Muſt be urg'd on by tricks and painful nights, 
Which the poor creature is content to bear, 
Fine mantuas and new petticoats to wear. 
And, Sits, your fickly appetites to raiſe, 
The ſtarving players try a thouſand ways: 
You had a Spaniſh Friar of intrigue, 
And now we have preſented yon a Teague, 


If he be dull, een hang him for the plot. 
Teague. Now have a care; for, by my ſhoul's 
: ſhaulvaation, | ; 
Diſh vill offend a party in de nation. 
Mrs. Barry. Fhey that are angry muſt be very 
beafts ; : 
For all religions laugh at fooliſh prieſts. 
Teague. By Creeſht, I ſwear, de poct has 
_* undone me; | 5 
Some ſunple Tory will make beat upon me. 
Mes. Harry. Good Proteſtants, I hope you will 
not fee : 
A martyr made of our poor Tony Lee. 
Our popes and friars on one fide attend, 
Ani yet, alas! the city 's not our friend: 


They lay their wives learn ogiing in the pit: 

They 're from the boxes taught to make ad- 
; Vances, 

To anſwer ſtolen ſighs and naughty glances. 

We virtuous ladies ſome new ways muſt ſeek 

For all confpire-our playing trade to break. 

If the bold poet freely ſhews his vein, 

In every place the ſnarling fops complain. 

Of your groſs follies if you will not hear, 

Wich inoffenſive nonſente you muſt bear. 

Von, like the huſhand, never ſhall receive 

Half the delight the ſportful wife can give. 

A poet dares not whip- this fooliſh age; 
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Vet no one man was meant, nor great, nor ſmall ; 

Qur poets, like frank gameſters*, threw at all. 

They took no ſingle aim 

But like bold boys, true to their prince, and 
hearty, 


f Huzza'd, and fir'd breadſides at the whole party. 


Duels are crimes; but when the cauſe is right, 
In battle, every man is bound to fight. _— 
For what ſhould hinder me to ſell my kin 

Dear as I could, if once my heart were in? } 
Se defendendo never was a fin. 
'Tis a fine world, my m.ſters—right or wron 


The Whigs mult talk, and Tories hold their 
tongue. 


But we; forſaoth, muſt bear a Chriſtian mind 
And fight like boys with one hand tied behind : 
Nay, and when one boy's down, 'twere wondrous. 
wiſe | | | 
To cry, Box fair, and give him time to riſe. | 
When fortune favours, none butfoolswill dally: : 


Would any of you ſparks, if Nan or Mally 

Tipp'dyou th"invitingwmk,ftand ſhall I ſhalll? 

A Trimmer cried (that heard me tell this ſtory), 

Fie, Miſtreſs Cock! faith, you're too rank 4 
Tory ä [caſes ; 

Wiſh not Whigs hang'd, but pity their hard 


You women love to ſee men make wry faces. 


Pray, Sir, ſaid I, dow't think me fuch a Jew; ©. © 


1 fay no more, but give the devil his due. 
Lenitives, ſays hey beſt ſuit with our condition. 
Jack Ketch, ſays I, 's an excellent phyſician. 

I love no blood Nor I, Sir, as I breathe; 


But hanging is a fine dry kind of death. 


We Trimmers are for holding all things even 
Yes, juſt like him that hung 'twixt hell and 
heaven. 


Read 


y. 
Now, ſince the weight hangs all on one fide,” 


brother, 

You Trimmers ſhould, to poize it, hang on t'o- 
ther. 

Damn'd neuters, in their middle way of ſteering, 


| Are neither fiſh nor fleſh, nor good red-herring: 


Not Whigs nor Tories they, nor this nor that; 


| | Nor birds, nor beaſts, but juſt a kind of bat; 
1A rwilight animal, true to neither cauſe, 


{| With Tory wings, but Whiggiſh teeth and claws. 5 


— ad N > 


S 12. Prologue to the Emperor of the Moon; 


1675. Spoken by Mr. Jevern. Mrs. BERN. 


You cannot brar the phyke of the tage, 


; Spoken by Mrs. Ct. DRYDEN. 
Men time and trouble this poor play has 
pt | 


5 and at vaſt expence, th' induſtrious 
_ Rage | 
Has ſtrove to pleaſe a dull ungrateful age: 

With heroes and. with, gods we nrſt began, 

And thunder'sd to you in heroic ſtrain : 


Some dying love-fick queen each night you 


enjoy'd, 


And, 'faith, I doubted-onee the cauſe was loſt. 


| And with magnificence at laſt were cloy d: * 


This play was written jointly ky Dryderfand Lee. 


Our 


Have we not had men's lives enough already 2 
| Yes, ſure; but you 're for holding all Gin 


* 
4 — 0 —— ——— TRIS * : 4 CERT Ian rn 
- — PI vr 4 7. 33 ad -_ A. , 
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So Spark, in an intrigue of quality, 

— weary of his ſplendid drudgery; 

Hates the fatigue, and cries, A pox upon her! 

What a dama'd buſtle 's here, with 
honour ! | 

In humble comedy we next appear, 

No fop, or cuckold, but, ſlap-daſh, we had him 

her 


ez ©: 
We ſhew d ye all; but you, malicious grown, 
Friends” vices to expoſe, and hide your own, | 
Cry, Damn it - this is ſuch or ſuch a one ö 
Let, nettled, Plague l what does this ſcribbler mean, 
With his damu d characters, and plots obſcene ? 
No woman without vizard in the nation 
Can fee it twice, and keep her reputation 
That s certain, forgetting —— 
That he himſelf, in every groſs lampoon, 


Her lewder fecrets about the town ; 
Whilſt their feiga'd niceneſs is but cautious fear, 


love and 


Their own intrigues ould be unravell'd here. | 


Qur next recourſe was dwindling down to farce, 


Then, Zounds—what ſtuff is here! Is wit fo 
; ſcarce ? 


Well, gentlemen, fince none of theſe has ſped, 
Cad, we have bought a ſhare in the ſpeaking head. 
So there you Il fare a ſice, 
You love good huſbandry in all but vice. 
The bead riſes upon a twiſted paſt, on a beach 
from wnder the flage. After Jevern Heal, 


touts mouth. 
O!-0!—O0!t 


After this it fings Sawny, laughs, cries Gad Bicſs 
the king, in order. 

Stentor anſtuers, 
Speak louder, Jevern, if you'd have me repeat ; 
Plague of this rogue, he will betray the cheat. 

[ He rats louder, it anſwers indirettly. 

—Hom——Taherc tis again: | 
Pox of your echo with a northern ſtrain. 
Well—this will be but a nine days wonder too; 
There s nothing laſt ing but the puppet - ſue w. 
What lady's heart fo hard, but it would move, 
To hear Philander and Irene's love ? | 
Thoſe fifters ton, the ſcandalous wits do fay, 
Two nameleſs keeping beaux have made fo ga; 
Bur thoſe amours are perfect ſympathy, | 
Their gallants being as mere machines as they. 
O! how the city wife, with her nown ninny, 
Is charm'd with, Come into my coach, Miſs 

Jenny! | | 
But overturnin 


—_— 


£ Fribble cries —— Adzigs, 
The joggling rogue has murder'd all his kids. 
The men of war cry, Pox on't ! this is dull; 
We're for rough ſports—dog Hector, and the 
bull 2 =: 


Thus each, in his degree, diverſion finds, 
Your ſports are ſuited to your mighty minds; 
Whilſt ſo much jndgment in your choice you ſhew, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Our drums and trumpets frighted all the women; d 
Our fighting ſcar d the beaux and billet-doux men. 


4; 


| For many a mother has done that before. 


To tell the truth, when our 


Boox IV 
13. - Prologue to The Miflakes, a Play written 
by Joſeph Harris, Comedian ; 1690. DRYDEN. 


Enter Mr. Bright. 


ENTLEMEN, we muſt beg your pardon 

here's no prologue to be had to-day ; our 
new play is like to come on without a frontiſ- 
piece; as bald as one of you young beaux, 
without your periwig. I left our young poet 
_— and ſobbing behind the ſcenes, and 
curfing ſomebody that has deceived him. 

| Enter Mr. Bowen. . 


Hold your prating to the audience; here is 
honeſt Mr. Williams juſt come in, half mellow, 
from the Roſe-Tavern. He ſwears he is in- 
ſpired with claret, and will come on, and that 
extempore too, either with a prologue of his 
own, or ſomething like one. O here he comes 
to his trial, at all adventures: for my part, I 


wiſh him a good deliverance. | 

[ Exennt Mr. Bright and Mr, Bowen. 

Save ye, Sirs, ſave ye! I'm in a hopeful way, 

[I ould ſpeak ſomething, in rhyme, now, for 
But the deuce take me if I know what to fay. 
I'1] ſtick to my friend the author, that I can tell ye, 
So far I 'm ſure tis rhyme—that needs no 

ting: [are wanting. 
Our young poet has brought a picce of work, 1 
In which tho' much of art there does not lurk, ; 

long as Cork”, | 
But for this play—(which 'till I have done, we 
What may be its fortune - by the Lord—I Know 
This I dare ſwear, no malice here is writ : 
He 's no tigh-flyer—he makes no ſky-rockets, 
His ſquibs are only levell'd at your pockets. 
Ye are blown vp; if not, then he 's blown vp 
himſelf, 
fluſter'd madneſs: 
And now, a word or two, in ſober ſadneſs. 
A common harlot's price—juſt half a crown. 
You'll ſay, I play the pimp on myfricnd's ſcore; } 
How's this? you cry: an actor write -e know it; 
Has not great Jonſon's learning often fail'd, 
While Skakſpeare's greater genius ſtill prevart'd 2 
 Deferv'd and found ſucceſs vgon the ſtage ? 
oid wits are tir'd, 


The puppets have moze ſenſe than ſome of you. | 


I The fiege of the city of Cork; 


Enter Mr. Williams. | 
the play : 
To the laſt drop of claret in my belly. 
And, if my na... feet ſtumble - you ſee my own 
It may hold out three days—and that's as 
ſhew not) not. 
Tis innocent of all things —even of wit. 
And if his crackers light among your pelf, 
By this time I 'm ſomething recover'd of my 
Ours is a common play; and you pay down 
But fince tis for a friend, your gibes give oer: 
But Shakſpeare was an actor and a poet. 
Have not ſome writing actors, in this age, 
Not one of us but means to be ipſpir'd, Þ 


Let 
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Let your kind preſence grace our homely cheer; 
Peace and the butt, is all our bus'nets here; | 
So muchfor that—and the devil take ſmall beer, 
$ 14 HFpilogue to King Arthur, an Opera; 
1691. Holen by Mrs. Bracegirdle, in the 
Cbaracter of Emeline. | DRYDEN. 
IX E had to-day a dozen billet-doux, 
From fops, and wats, and cits, and Bow-ftreet 
beaux : | 
Some from Whitehall, but from the Temple 
more, | 
A Covent-Garden porter brought me four. 
J have not yet read all; but, without feigning, 
We maids can make ſhrewd gueſſes at your 
meaning. 
What if, to ſhew your ſtyles, I read them here ? 
Methinks I hear one cry, O Lord, forbear! 
« No, Madam, no; by Heaven that's too ſe- 
Well then, be ſafe | [ vere.” 
But ſwear henceforward to renounce all writ- 
« As you love eaſe, and hate campaigns and 
fighting.“ 
Yer,'faith, tis juſt to make ſome few examples: 
What if 1 ſhew'd you one or two for ſamples ? 
Here 's one defires my ladyſhip to meet | 
| [ Pulls out one. 
At the kind couch above, in Bridges-ftreet. 
O ſharping knavet thatwould have you know what, 
For a poor ſneaking treat of chocolate, 1 
Now, in the name of luck, I Il break this open, 
| Il Pulls gut anther, 
Becauſe I dreamt la night J had a token; 
The ſuperſcriprion is exceeding pretty, 
% To the defre of all the town and city.“ 
Now, gallants, you mult know, this precious fop 
Is foreman of a haberdaſher's ſhop ; 
One who devoutly cheats, demure in carriage, 
And courts me to the holy bands of marriage: 


Bat with a civil inuendo too, 
My overplus of love ſhall be for you. 


ung, ; 
And take this ſolemn oath of my inditing, 


._ © [ Reads. 

% Madam, I ſwear, your looks are fo divine, 

« When I (et up your face ſhall be my ſign. 

« Tho' times are hard, to ſhew how I adore you, 

« flere's mywhole heart, and halfa guinea for you. 

© But have a care of beaux; they re falſe, my 
« honey; : 

« And, which is worſe, have not one rag of 
« money.” = 

| See how maliciouſly the rogue would wrong ye: 

Nut I know better things of ſome among ye. 

My wiſeſt way will be to keep the ſtage, 

And truſt to the good-nature of the age 

And he that likes che muſic ant the play, 
Shall be my favourite gallant to-day. 


$" 15. Prologue to The Old Bachelor; 1693. 
CONGREVE. 
Hou 


this vile world is chang'd |! In former 
days 
b'rologues were ſerious ſpeeches before plays ;. 


N 


U 
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Grave, ſolemn things (as graces are to feaſts), 
Where poets begg'd a bleſſing from their gueſts. 
But now no more like fuppliants we come 
A play makes war, and prologne is the drum. 
Arm'd with keen fatire, and with pointed wit, 1 
We threaten you, who do for judges fir, 
To fave our plays; or elſe we'll damn your pit. J | 
Bur, for your comfort, it falls out to-day, 
We've a young author, and his firſt-bors play: 
So, ſtanding _ on his goed behaviour, 1 
He 's very civil, and entreats your favour; 
Not but the man has malice, would he ſhew it: 
But, on my conſcience, he 's a baſhful poet; 
You think that ſtrange—no matter; he Ii 
outgrow it. 
Well, I'm his advocate by me he prays you, 
(J don't know whether I ſhall ſpeak to pleaſe 
„ 
He prays—0 bleſs me! what ſhall I do now ? 
Hang me if I know what he prays, or how ! 
And 'twas the prettieſt prologue as he wrote itz 
Well, the deuce take me if I han't forgot it. 
O Lord ! for Heaven's ſake excuſe the play, 
Becauſe, you know, if it be damn'd to-day, ; 
[ ſhall be hang'd for wanting what to ſay. 
For my fake then but I 'm in ſuch confuſion, 
[ cannor ſtay to hear your reſolution. 
| [ Rus of 
1 16. Prologue, ſpoken by Lord Buckbarfl, at 
Weftminfler Schooly at a repreſentation of Mr. 
Vn dens CLEOMENES, the Spartan Hero, at 
. Coriflmas, 1695. PrIOR. 
p15H ! Lord, -I wiſh this prologue was but 
1 Greek, 
Then young Cleonidas would boldly ſpeak : 
But can Lord Buckhurſt in Englith fay, 
Gentle ſpectators, pray excuſe the play ? 
No, witneſs all ye gods of ancient Greece, 
Rather chan contend to terms hke theſe, 
d go to ſchool fix hours on Chriſtmas- day, 
Or conſtrue Perſius while my comrades play. 
Such work by hiteling actors ſhould be done, 
Who tremble when they ſee a critic frown; 
Poor rogues, that ſinart like fencers for their 
bread, 
And if they are not wounded are not fed. 
But, Sirs, our labour has more noble ends, 
We act cur tragedy to ſee our friends: 
Our gen'rous ſcenes are for pure love repeated, 
And if you are not pleas'd, at leaſt you re 
treated. 
The candles and the clothes ourſelves we beu lit, 
Our tops neglected, and our balls forgot. 
Fo learn our parts we left our midnight bed, 
Moſt of you tnor'd whilſt Cleomenes read: 
Not that from this confethon we would ſue 
Praiſe undeſerv'd ; we know ourſelves and you: 
Reſolv'd to ſtand or periſh by our cauſe, | 
We neither cenſure fear, nor beg applauſe, . | 
For thoſe are Weſtminſter and Sparta's laws. 1 
Yet if we ſee ſome judgment well inclin'd, 
* young detert and growing virtue kind, 


— — — — tb " 


| Freely the praiſe the may deſerve, beſtow ; 


By no dull forms her queen and ladies move, 
Nut court their heroes, and agnize their love. | 


A huſband love his ſpouſe beyond the grave: 


& 18. "Prologue to Love and à Boule; 1699. 


Bois their pangs moſt anthors, rack d with frars, 


For love, ail mankind to the fair muſt ſuc: 


Sure none fit here that will refuſe their glats ! 
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That critic by ten thouiand marks ſhould know, 
That greateft fouls ro goodneſs only bow; 
And chat your little hero does inherit | 
Not Cicomenes more then Dorſer wefpirit, Then name the health you love, let none refuſe. 


”—— 


5 17. Prologue to ive Royal Mychicf; 1695. 
| PRIOR. 
LA to you with pleaſure we ſubmit 
This early offspring of a virgin- wit. 
From your good-nature nought our authoreſs 


fears: | 


Sure you ll indulge, if not the muſe, her years; 


Pardon, not cenſure, what you. can 't allow ; 
Smile on the work, be te her merits Kind, 
And to her faults, whate'er they are, be blind. 
Let critics follow rules; ſhe boldly writes 
What Nature diftates, and what Love indites. 


Poor maid ! ſhe'd have (what e en no wife would 


crave) 


And, from a fecond marriage to deter, 

Shews you what horrid tinngs ſtep-mothers arc. 
Howe'er, to conſtancy the prize ſhe gives, 

And tho the ſiſter dies the brother lives. 


Bleſt with ſucceſs, at laſt he mounts a throne, } 


Enjoys at once his miſtreſs and a crown, 

Learn, ladies, then, from Lidaraxa's fate, 
What great rewards on virtuous lovers wait. 
Learn too, if hexven and fate thovid adverſe prove, 
(For fate and heaven don't always ſmile on love) 
Learn with Zelinda to be ſtill the ſame, ; 
Nor quit your firſt for any fecond flame: 
Whatever fate, or death, or life, be given, 
Dare to be true, ſubmit the reft to Heaven. 


— 


Book IV. 


| No critic here will he provoke to ſight; 
The day be theirs, he only begs his nighr. 


Pray pledge him now, ſecur'd from all abuſe ; 


—— £ 


» 


I 19. Prologue to the Conflant Corple ; 170. 
| FARQUHAR, 
POETS will think nothing ſo checks their fury, 
As wits, cits, beaux, and women for their jury. 
Our ſpark”s half dead to think what medley 's come, 
With blended judgments, to pronounce his doom. 
Ts all falſe fear; for in a mingled pit, 


Why, what your grave Don thinks but * 


writ, 


His neighbour i th' great wig may take for wit. 


Some authors court the few, the wife if any; 

Our youth's content. if he can reach the many, 

Who gowith much like ends to church andplay, 

Not to obſerve what prieſts or poets ſay — 

No, no ! your thoughts, like theirs, lie quite 
another way, 

The ladies ſafe may ſmile, for here 's no ſlander, 

No ſmut, no lewd-tongued beau, no double en- 

5 tendre.. 

'T is true, he has a ſpark juſt come from France, 

But then, ſo far from beau—why he talks ſenſe, 

Like coin, oft carried out, but—ſeldom bi ou 4 
from thence, 

There's yet a gang to whom our ſpark ſubmits, 

Your elbow-ſhaking fool, that lives by's wits, 

That's only witty tho”, juſt as he lives, by fits: 

| Who, lion-like, through bailiffs ſcours away, 


At night wich empty bowels grumbles cer the 
| play. 

And now the modiſh 'prentice he implores, 

| Who, with h's maſter's caſh, ſtol'n out of doors, 

Employs it cn a brace of—honourable whores : 


FARQUEAR. | 


While their good bulky mother pleas'd firs by, 
Bavwd-regent of the bubble gallery. 
Ne xt to our mounted friends we humbly more, 


_ [Servant attending with a tettle of wine. | Who all your ſide- box tricks are much above, 


Repent, tho late, upon their dying day; 


Implore your mercy in our ſuppliant pray rs. 
But our new author has no cauſe maintain d, 
Let him not loſe what he has never gain'd : 
Love and a Bottle are his peaceful arms; 
Ladies and gallants, rave not thoſe ſome charms ? 


And, Sirs, the bortle he preſents to you. 
Health to the play I toaſlf Drirhs ]—ec'en let itpaſs, 


O there's a damning foldier—let me think 

He looks as he were ſworn—to what? To drink. 
| | [ Drinks. 

Come on then; foot to foot be boldly ſet, 

And our young author's new commiſſion wet. 

He and his bottle lere attend their doom, 

From you the pozt's Helicon muſt come; 

If he nas any foes, to make. amends, friends 


And never fail to pay us with vour love. 


| A® ſtubborn atheiſts, who diſdain to prey, Ah, friends ! poor Dorſet Garden-houſe is gone; 


ur merry meetings there are all undone : 

Quite loſt to us, ſure for ſome ſti ange miſdeeds, 

That ſtrong dog Sampſon's pull d it o'er our heads, 

Snaps rope like thread; but when his fortune's 
told him, 

He'll hear perhaps of repe will one day hold him: 

At leaſt, I hope that our good-natur'd town 

Will find a way to pull his prices down. 

Well, that's all I Now, gentlemen, for the play: 
On ſecond thoughts, I * two words to ſay ; 
uch as it is, for your delight deſigu'd, 

Hear it, read, try, judge, and ſpeak as you find, 


$20. Prologue tothe Inconflant; 1702. 
| FARQUHAR, 
[IKE oy gueſts a fitting audience looks: 
Plays are like ſuppers ; poets are the couks. 
The founders you : the table is the place : 


: 


He gives lis ſervice}, Drinks Sure you now ar: 


The caryers we, the prologue is the grace: 
_ Ezch 


Hunts, in the face of dinner, all the day, | 


r ow * Bs 6... 1 


1 
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 Boox IV. PROLOGUES p EPILOGUE S. 959 
Each act a courſe; each ſcene a diff rent diſh: j All this from emulation for the bays, 

Tho' we're in Lent, I doubt youre Rill tor fle ſn. Y ou lik'd the conteſt, and beſtow'd your praiſe 

Satire 's the ſavce, high-ſcaſon'd, ſharp, and rougli; But now (as buſy heads love ſometining new) 
K ind maſłs and beaux, I hope you're pepper proof. ILhey would propoſe an union O muri dic ? 

Wit is the wie; but tis fo ſcarce rhe true, If it be fo, let Cæſar hide his head, 

Poets, like vintners, balderdaſh and brew. And tight no more for glory, but for bread. 

Your ſurly ſcenes, where rant and bloodſhed join, Let Alexander mourn, as once before, 

Are butcher's meat, a battle 's a ſirloin: | Becauſe no worlds are left to conquer more. 

Your ſcenes of love, ſo flowing, foft, and chaſte, | But if we may judge ſmall from greater things, 

Are water-grucl, without ſalt or taſte, ne preſent times may ſhe what union brings, 

Baw&y's fat venifon, which, tho' tale, can pleaſe: | You feel the danger of united Kings. 

Your rakes love harut-gourr, like your damn'd{ If we grow one, then flav'ry muſt enfue, 


= 


French cheeſe. © { To. poets, players, and, my friends, to you. 5 
Your rarity, for the fair gueft to gape on, For, to one houſe confin'd, you then muſt praiſe . 
Is your nice fqueaker, ox Italian capon; Both curſed actors, and confonndee plays. 
Or your French virgin-pullet, garnifh'd round, Then leave us as we are, and next advance | 4 
And 4: ofs'd with fauce of ſome four hundred; Bravely to break rhe tie 'twixt Spain and France.” 
pound. . - 
An opera, like an oglio, nicks the age; 22. Prologue to Lowe's Coxiri dance; 173. 


Farce is the bhaſty- pudding of the Rage 

For when you 're treated with indifferent cheer, | oy 
You can diipeate with lender ſtage- coach fare. P 
Apaſtoral's whipt-cream ; tayewhims,mere traſh; 


; | CENTLIVRE. 
OETS like mufbrooms rife and fall of late, 


Or as th' uncertain favourites of ſtate; 


I” 
2 
— — ee Ne ee tae 


2 3 2 LAS 


by 

1 

[avention 's rack'd to pleaſe both eye aud ear LU 

. _ * 5 * 5 * E. 

And tragi-comedv, halt hſh and e But no ſcene takes without the mov ing play'r; 4 

But comedy, that, that s the darling cheer ; Daily we ſee plays, pamphlcts, libels, rhymzs, 1 
This nizht, we hope, vou ll an Incontiant bear: 


Become the falling- fickueſs of the times; 

So fev riſh is the humour of the town, 

t ſurfeits of a play cre three days run. 

At Locket's. Browne's, aud at Pontack's inquire 
V' hat modiſh kick-thaws the nice beaux deſire, 
What fam'd ragouts, what new-invented ſallad, 
Has bcſt pretenſions to regale the palate, 

| | [f we preſent you with a medley here, 

4 21. Prologue on the propoſed Unton of the Treoſ d hodge-podye diſh ſerv'd up in china ware, 


Wild-fowl is-lik'd in play-houſe all the year. 
* 7 1 . . ; 5 . pe A 
Vet ſince cach mind betrays a diff rent taſte, 
And ev'ry diſh ſcarce pleaſes ev'ry gueſt, 
If aught you rel:fk, do nor damn. rhe reſt. 
This favour crav'd up let the muſe ſtrike 
You 're welcome all—now fall to wheie you like. 


Houſes; 1203. FaRQuUiAR. | We hope 'twill pleaſe, cauſe like your bills of { 
NC all the world's ta'en up with ſtate af- fare. | 

| Airs, ; : To pleaſe you all we ſhould attempt in vain; 
Some wiſhing peace, ſome calling out for wars, In diff rent perſons diff rent humours reign. 
'Tis likewiſe fit we ſhould inform the age, he fouldier 's for the rattling ſcenes of war, 
What arc the preſent politics o' th age: Tuc peaceful beau hates ſhedding blood ſo near. 


Two diff 'rent ſtates, ambitious both, and bold, Courtiers i comedy place their chief delight, 
All free-Lorn fouls, the New Houſe and the Old, |'Cavie love 's the proper buſineſs of the night. 


ave long contended, and made rout offays, The clown for pait ral his ha!f-crown beſtows, . 
Which thould be monarch abſolute in plays. But t'orher houle by fad experience knows 
Long has the battlc held with bioudy firfe, This potiſh'd town produces few of thoſe. 
Where many rauting keroes left their life; The merchanr is for traffie ev'ry where, 
Vet ſuch their enmity, that c en the flain And values not the beſt, but cheapeſt ware. | 
Do conquer death, rife up, and tight gain. Since vaticus humours are pleas'd various ways, 


Whilſt from the gallery, bax, the: pit, and all, [A critie!s but a fool to judge of plays. 

The audicnce look'd, and thuok its awful head, | Fool, did I fay ? Tis difficult to know 
Wond'ring to ſee fo many thouſands full, A ho 'tis that 's fo indeed, or is not ſo: 

And then lc d pale to fee us lock fo red. If chat be then à point fo hard to gain, 
For force of numbers, and poetic ſpelt, Wit 's fare a mott profound unfathom'd main. 
We 've rais'd the ancient heroes too from hell, He that fits 1udyr, the trident ought to ſway, 
To lead dur troops; and on this bloody field o know nos greateſt fool or wit to-day, 
You ve ſeengreat Cfar fight, great Pompeyyield. | The audience, or the author of the play. 
ae ſums of treaſure too we 3 3 3 5 | 

o draw lome mercenary troops from France; N 2 OY 

Light-footedrogues,who, N they got the ir pay, $-23. Epilogre to tbe Beau Du! 3 1703. þ- 
Took to their heels—A!ons—and ran away. | | CENTLIVRE-« 
Here you have ſeen great Ptylip's conqu'ring ſon, you ſee, gallants, 't has been our poet's care, 
Who in twelve years did the whole worldo'er-run; Fo ſhew what beaux in their perfection are 


Here has he fought, and found a harder job, By nature cowards, foolith ; uſeleſs togls, _ t 
- F » [ 4 g 5 . * * 1 
To beat one play-houſe, than ſubdue the globe: Made men by ray!ors, and dy women, fools : | 


fickle, 


960 ELEGANT 
A fickle, falſe, a ſinging, dancing crew, 

Nay, now we hear they ve ſmiling-maſters too; 
Juſt new a Frenchman, in the drefing-room, 
Fom teaching of a beau to ſinile was come. 

He ſhew'd five guineas—W as n't he rarely paid? 
Thus all the world by ſmiles are once betray'd. 
The ſtateſman ſmiles on them he would undo, 
The courner's ſmiles are very ſeldom true, 

The lover's ſmiles too many do believe, 

And women fmile on them they would deceive. 
When tradeſmen ſmile, they ſafely cheat with eaſc; 
And ſmiling lawyers never fail of fees. 

The doctor s look the patient's pains beguiles, 
The ſick man lives if the phyſician ſmites : 

Thus ſmiles with intereſt hand in hand do go, 
He fureſt ſtrikes, that ſmiling gives the blow. 
Poets, with us, this proverb do defy, 

We live by ſmiles, for if you frown we die. 

To pleaſe you, then, ſhall be our chief endcavour, 
And all we aſk is but your ſmiles for ever. 

| | [ Going. 
Hold—I forgot the author bid me ſay, | 
She humbly begs protection for her play: 
Tis yours—ſhe dedicates it to you all, 
And you re too gen'rous, ſure, to let it fall; 
Sha hopes the ladies will her cauſe maintain, 
Since virtue here has been her only aim. 

The beaux, ſhe thinks, won t fail to do her right, 
Since here they're taught with ſafety how to aght. 
She s fure of favour from the men of war, 
A ſoldier is her darling character: | 

To fear their murmurs then would be abſurd, 
They only mutiny when not preferr'd. 

But yet, I ſee, the does your fury dread, 

And, like a pris'ner, ſtands with fear half dead, 
Wbile you, her judges, do her ſentence give; 

If you re not pleas'd, the ſays, the cannot live. 
Let my pætition then for once prevail; 

And let your gen'rous hands her pardon ſeal. 


$ 24. Prologue ts Love makes a Van; F 704- 
| f CiBBER, 
| GINCE plays are but a kind of public feaſts, 


Where tickets only make the welcome gueſts; 
Nettunks, inſtead of grace, we ſhould prepare 
Your taſtes in prologue, with your bill of fare. 
When you foreknow each courſe, tho' this may 

teaſe you, 
Ti: five to one but one o' th' five may pleaſe you. 
Firſt, for the critics, we've your darling cheer, 
Faults 1 number, more than ſenſe can 
ar; 
You re certain to be pleas'd where errors are. 
From your difplcafure I dare vouch we 're ſafe; 
You never frown but where your nejghbourslaugh, 
Now,you that never know what ſplecn or hate is, 
Who for an act or two are welcome gratis, 
That tip the wink, and ſo ſneak out with 2. 
quam ſatis ; | 
For your ſmart taſtes we ve toſs'd you vp a fop, 
We hope the neweſt that 's of late come up; 
The fol, beau, wit, and rake, ſo mix d he carries, 
Us ſeams a ragout piping hot from Paris. 
| 7 ; 


EXTRACTS; Book IV. 


But for the ſofter ſex, whom moſt we d move, 

We've what the fair and chaſte were form'd for— 
love: i TIES 

| An artleſs paſſion, fraught with hopes and fears, 

And neareſt happy: when it moſt deſpairs. 

For maſks, we ve ſcandal; and for beaux, \ 
French airs. | | | 

To pleaſe all taſtes, we Il do the beſt we can 

For the galleries, we 've Dicky and Will Pin- 
kethman. _ EL 

Now, Sirs, you're welcome, and you know 

your fare; 4 
But pray, in charity, the founder ſpare, _ 
Leſt you defiroy at once the poet and the play r. 


| 
| 


; 


$ 2c. Prolog ue ts the Twin Rivals ; 1706. 
FARQUHAR. 
[ An alarm ſounder. 
WITH drums and trumpets, in this warring 


age, 
A martial n ſhould alarm the ſtage. 

New plays ere acted, a full audience here, 
Seem towns infeſted, when a ſiege they fear. 

' Prologues are like a fortorn hope, ſent out 
I Before the play, to ſkirmith and to ſcout : 
Our dreadful foes, tne critics, when they ſpy, 

1 hey cock, they charge, they fire then back 
| they fly. | We! 
The ſiege is laid there gallant chiefs abound, 
Here—foes intrench d, there—glitt'ring tioops 

around, : 

And the loud batt'ries roar from yonder ri- 

ſing ground. F 
In the firſt act, briſk ſallies (miſs or hit), 


With vollies of ſmall ſhot, or ſnip-ſnap wit, 


Attack, and gall the trenches of the pit. 


The next the fire continues, but at length 


Grows leſs, and flackens like a bridegroom's 

| ſtrength. | ; ; 

The third---fcints, mines, and countermines 

| zbound ; ; 

Your critic engineers, ſafe under ground, 

Blow up our works, and all our art confound. : 

Che fourth—briags on moſt action, and 'tis 
ſharp, 3 

Freſh focs crowd on, at your remiſſneſs carp, 

And deſp'rate, though unſkill' d, inſult our 
counterſcarp. 

Then comes the laſt ; the gen ral ſtorm is near, 

The pott - governor now quakes for fear; 

Runs wildly up and down, forgets to huff, 

And would give all he 's plunder'd—to get off. 

50 - Don, and Monfieur—BIutt, before the ſiege, 

Were quickly tam'd—at Venlo, and at Liege: 

TwWẽas IIa Sp,, Viva France! before; 

Now, Quurtier, Monſicur ! Quarter ! Ab, Senor ! 

But what your reſolution can withitand ? 

You maſter all, and awe the fea and land. 

In war—your valour makes the firong ſubmit 

Your judgment humbles all attempts in wit. 

ys play, what fort, what bcauty can endure 


All gerce aſſaults, and always be tecure ? 
— | a . Then 
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Book IV. 


Then grant em gen'rous terms who dare to write, 
Since now that ſeems as deſp' rate as to fight. 
If we muſt yield - yet, ere the day be fix'd, 


Let us hold out the third, and, if we may, the ſixth. 


— 


& 26. Prologue to the Baſſet-Table; 1706. Spoken 
by Mr. Pinkethman, CENTLIVRE. 


* all the faces that to plays reſort, 
Whether of country, city, mob, or court, 


I've always found, that none ſuch hopes inſpire, 


As you—dear brethren of the upper tier. 

Poets in prologues may both preach and rail, 

Yet all their wiſdom nothing will avail ; 

Who wo not up to you, tis ten to one will 
ail. | | 

Your thund'ring plaudit tis that deals out fame; 

You make plays run, though of themſelves but 
lame. 

How often have we known your noife command- 
ing, 

Impoſe on your inferior maſters underſtanding ! 

Therefore, dear brethren, ſince I'm one of 


ou, 

Whether adorn'd in grey, green,brown,or av, 

This day ſtand all by me, as I will fall by you. 

And now let | 

The poor pit ſee how Pinky's voice commands. 

Silence—Now rattle all your ſticks, and clap your 

| grimy hands. 

I greet Foe love—and let the vaineſt author 
ew | 

Half this command 'on cleaner hands below : 


Nay, more to prove your intereſt, let this play 


live by you. 
So may you ſhare good clarct with: your maſters, 
Still free in your amours from their difaſters ; 
Free from poor houſe-keeping, where peck is 
under locks; | 
Free from cold kitchens, and no Chriſtmas-box : 
So may no long debates i th Houſe of Commons 


Make you i' th? lobby ſtarve, when hunger ſum- 
mons; 


But may your plenteous vails come flowing in, 


Give you a lucky hit, and make yuu gentlemen; 
And, thus preferr'd, ne er fear the world's re- 
roaches, 
But ſhake your elbows with my lord, and keep 
your coaches. 


. 


$ 27. Prologue to the Buſy Body ; 1708. 


CENTLIVRE. 
1 modern prophets were ex pos d of 
, 
The author could not propheſy his fate: 


If with ſuch ſcenes an audience had been fir'd, 
The poet muſt have really been inſpic'd, 

But theſe, alas ! are melancholy days, 

For modern prophets, and for modern plays. 
Yet ſince prophetic lyes pleaſe fools of faſhion, 
And women are ſo hog of agitation; ; 


* 


PROLOGUES ax» EPILOGUES. 961 
To men of ſenſe I'Il propheſy ane w, 


And tell you wondrous things that will prov 

true. 

Undaunted colonels will to camps repairs 

Aitur'd there'll be no ſkirmiſhes this year; 

On our own terms will low the wiſh'd-for peaces 

All wars, except wixt man and wife, ſhall 

"= al. e 

The Grand Monarque may wiſh his ſon a throne, 

But hardly will advance to loſe his own, 

This ſeaſon moſt things bear a ſmiling face; | 

But play'rs in ſummer have a diſmal caſe, } | 

Since your appearance only is our act of grace.“ 

Court ladies will to country ſeats be gone, 

My lord can't all the year live great in town; 

Where, wanting operas, baſſet, and a play, 

They'll ſigh, and ftitch a gown to paſs the time 
away, 5 

Gay city wives at Tunbridge will appear, 

Whoſe huſbands long have wiſhed for an heir; 

Where many a courtier may their wants relieve, 

But by the waters only they conceive. 


| ſparks, 

That runs ſpruce neckcloths for attorneys clerks, 

At Cupid's gardens will her hours — 

Sing fair Dorinda, and drink bottled ale. 

At all aſſemblies rakes are up and down, 

And gameſters, when they think they are not 

known. | 
Should I denounce our author's fate, to-day, - 

To cry down prophecies, you'd damn the lay 

Yet whims like theſe have ſometimes made you 

laugh, | 

'Tis tattling all like Iſaac Bickerſtaff. 

Since war and places claim the bards that write, 

Be kind, and bear a woman's treat, to-night; 

Let your indulgence all her fears allay, 

And none but women- haters damn this play. 


$ 25, Prologue to The Man's bewitch'd ; 1710. 
CENTLIVRE. 


OU female author trembling ſtands within, 
Her fear ariſes from another's ſin; 

One of her ſex has ſo abus'd the town, 

That on her ſcore ſhe dreads your angry frown; 
Though I dare ſay, poor ſoul, ſhe never writ 5 * 
Lampoon, or ſatire, on the box or pit; 3 
A harmleſs hum'rous play is her extent of wit. 
Tho' Bickerſtaff's — genius may engage, 
And laſh the vice and follies of the age; 


Why ſhould the tender Delia tax the nation? F 
Stickle and make a noiſe for reformation, } 
W ho always gave a looſe herſeif to inclination? 
<candal and ſatire's thrown aſide to- day, 
And humour the ſole bufinels of our play. 
Beaux may dreſs on, to catch the ladies“ hearts, 


And good aſſurance paſs for mighty parts: 


We ſhew no wife that's poaching for an heir, > 
Norteach the üſe of fine gauze handkerchier. J 
Cowards may hoff, and talk of mighty wonders, 


And jilts ſet up for twenty thouland 3 | 
| 8 . Ht 
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The Fleet-ftreet ſempſtreſs—toaſt of Temple 


The cits may bring their ſponſes without fear; > , - 
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What colonels, lately, have found out the knack, 


The backs o th' boxes too ſecm moſtly lind 
In ſhort, I can't perecive, mongſt all your ſparks, 


But fince the town has heard your kind commands, 


862 ELEGANT E 
Our author, even though ſhe knows full well, 
Is ſo good - natur d, ſhe forbears to tell, 


To muſter madam, ſtill, by Ned or Jack. 

To keep their plcatures vp, a frugal way, [ pay. 
They give her—lubaltern 's ſubtifidece for her 
In ſhort, whate'er your darting vices are, 

They paſs untouch'd in this night's bill of fare. 
Bur if all this can't your goud-nature wake, 
Tho here and there a ſcene ſhould fail to take, | 
Yet ſpare her for the Buſy Body's ſake. 


5 29. 


Epilogue to the fame» Sjnten by Mrs 
Odfeeld; 1710. CENTLIVRE. 

[4 Porter delivers a Letter, iii as be 
is going to ſpeak. ny | 
(THAT s this? a billet-doux ! from hands 

unknown ? 
Tis new to fend it thus fore all the town: 
Bur fince the poor man 's fo agog, 
I'll read it out, by way of epilogue. 


Madam, : 
Permit a wretch to let you know, 
That he 's no more in futy 472 ; 

My ruin from this night commences, 

Unleſs your ſmiles refund my ſenſes ; 

For, with one thruſt of Cupid's dart, 

You've whipp'd your flave quite thro' the 
heart: | 

Therefore, I beg you, caſt your eye 

Oer boxes, pit, and gallery, 

In pity of my pains and doubt, 

And try if you can't find me out. 


Pour foul ! he ſeems indeed in diſmal plight } 


— 


L Reads. 


Ler's ſee! it can t be, ſure! from th' upper flight, 

No, no- that s plain — for —none of them can 
write: 

Nor can I think it from the middle fell, 

For 1 'm afraid as few of them can ſpell; 

Beſide, their haggling paſſions never gain 

Beyond the paffage- Walking nympus of Drury- 

4 Lane : 

And then the pit s more ſtock'd with rakes and 
rovers, | | 

Than any of theſe ſenſeleſs, whining lovers. 


With ſouls whoſe paſſion 's to themſelves contin'd. 
The wretch diſtinguiſh d by theſe bloody marks: 


r | 
The town ſhall e en be witneſs of my anſwer. 
Firſt then, beware you prove no ſpark in red, 


XTRACTS, Book IV. 


; Then, powder'd for th' enſuing day's delights, 


Bows thro' his crowd of duns, and drives te 
White's. - 

Nor could I like the wretch that all night plays, 

And only takes his reſt on winning days: 

Then ſets up, from a lucky hit, his rattler ; 

Then 's traced from his orig'nal—in the Tatler. 


To tell you all that are my fix'd averſion, 


Would tire the tongue of malice or aſperſion. 
But if I find mongſt all one gen'rous heart, 
Chat deaf to ſtories takes the ſtage's part; 
That thinks that purſe deſerves to keep the plays, 
\V hoſe fortune 's bound for the ſupport of operas; 
That thinks our conſtitution here is juſtly fix'd : 
And now no more with lawyers' brawlsperplex'd ; 
He, I declare, ſhall my whole heart receive ; 
And (what's more ſtrange) I II love him while I 
live. „ 


r 


$ 30. Prologue to Cato; 1713. PoE. 

12 wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind, in confcious virtue bold. 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold : 
For this the tragic muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 
Commanding tears to ſtream through ev'ry age; 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move, 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; 
In pitying love, we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 
Acre tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws: 
He bids your breafts with ancient ardour riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes, 
Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 
No common object to your ſight diſplays, 


But what with plea ure Heaven itſelf ſurveys, 


A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate. 

While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 

What boſom beats not in his country's cauſc? 
Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 
Even when proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
[2nobly vain, and impotently great, 

Shew'd Rome her Cato's hgure drawn in ſtate: 
As her dead father's rev'rend image paſs'd, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt ; 
The triumph ccas'd, tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; 
Lhe world's great victor paſs d unheeded by; 
Jer laſt good man dejefted Rome ador'd, 


With empty purſe and regimental head; 

That thinks no woman can refuſc t engage in 't, 
AV hiſe love s advanc'd with offer'd bills on agent 
T hatſwears he Il ſettle from his joys commencing. 
And make the babe, the day he 's born, an enſign. 
Nor could I bear a titled beau, that ſteals 

From faſting ſpouſe her matrimonial meals ; 
That — 24. next morn to her apartment 


A civil how d' ye far, alas! fromth heart meant: | 
6 


And honour'd Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
Britons, attend; be worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhew you have the virtuc ta be mov'd. 

With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd' Cato view'd 

Rome learning arts fromGreece, whomſheſubdue: 

Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 

On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong. 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves; aſſert the ſtage, 


Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage: : 
1 5 duc 
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Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, | 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear, 


$ 31. Prologue to Lady Jane Gray; 1715. 
, OW E-: 
Te. NIGur the nobleſt ſubject ſwells our ſcene, 
A heroine, a martyr, and a queen; 
And though the poet dares not boaſt his art, 
The very theme ſhall ſomething great impart, 
heart. | | < 
To you, fair judges, we the cauſe ſubmit; _ 
Your eyes ſhall tell us how the tale is writ, 
If your ſoft pity waits upon our woe, 
If ſilent tears for ſuff ring virtue flow; 


To warm the gen'rous ſoul, and touch the tender 


Your grief the muſes' labour ſhall confeſs, 
The hvely pathons, and the juſt diſtreſs. 


O] could our author's pencil juſtly paint, 
Such as the was in life, the beauteous ſaint ; 
Boldly your ſtrict attention might we claim, 


And bid you mark and copy out the dame. 


No wand ring glance onewantonthought confeſs'd, 

No guilty wiſh inflam'd her ſpotleſs breaſt: 

The only love that warm'd her blooming youth, 

Was huſband, England, liberty, and truth. 

For theſe ſhe fell; while, with too weak a hand, 

She ſtrove to ſave a blind ungrateful land. 

But thus the ſecret laws of fatę ordain, 

William's great hand was doom'd to break that 
chain, 

And end the hopes of Rome's tyrannic reign. 

For ever as the circling years return, 

Ye grateful Britons! crown the hero's urn; 


To his juſt care you ev'ry bleſſing owe, 


Which or his own, or following reigns beſtow : 
Though his hard fate a father's name denied, 
To you a father, he that loſs ſupplied. 

Then while you view the royal line's increaſe, 
And count the pledges of your future peace, 
From this great ſtock while ſtill new glories come, 
Conqueſt abroad, and liberty at home ; 5 
While you behold the beautiful and brave, 
Biight princeſſes to grace you, kings to ſave, 
Enjoy the gift, but bleſs the hand that gave. 


§ 32. Epilogue to the Cruel Gift. Spoken by Mrs. 
Oldfield; 1717. Row E. 


W ELI. — twas a narrow ſcape mylovermade 
That cup and meſſage -I was fore afraid ! 

Was that a preſent for a new-made widow, 

All in her diſmal dumps, like doleful Dido ? 

When one pecp'd in—and hop'd for ſomething 


good, ; 
There was—O gad! a naſty heart and blood “. 
If the old man had ſhew'd himſelf a father, 
His bowl ſhould have inclos'd a cordial rather; 
Something to cheer me up amidſt my trance, 
Lean de Barbade—or comfortable Non +. 
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He thought he paid it off with being ſmart, 

And, to be witty, cried, he'd ſend the heart. 

[ could have told his gravity, moreover, | 
Were I our ſex's ſecrets to diſcover, | 
'Tis what we never look for in a lover. 

Let but the bridegroom prudently provide 

All other matters fitting for a bride, 

So he make good the jewels and the jointure, 


Lo miſs the heart does ſeldom diſappoint her. 


'Faith, for the faſhion hearts of late are made in, 
They are the vileſt baubles we can trade in. 
Where are the tough brave Britons to be found, 


+ With hearts of oak, ſo much of old renown'd ? 


How many worthy gentlemen of late 
Swore to be true to mother- church and ſtate; 


| When their falſe hearts were ſecretly maintaining 


Yon trim king Pepin, at Avignon reigning ? 

Shame on the canting crew of ſoul-inſurers, 

That Tyburn-tribe of ſpeech-making nonjurors ; 

Who, in new-fangled terms old truths explaining, 

Teach honeſt Engliſhmen damn'd double-mean- 
O, would you loſt integrity reſtore, [ing. 

And boaſt that faith your plain forefathers bore ; 

What ſurer pattern can you hope to find, 

Than that dear pledget your monarch left behind? 

See how h1s looks his honeſt heart explain, 

And ſpeak the bleſſings of his future reign ! 

in his cach feature truth and candour trace, 

And read plain dealing written in his face. 


$ 33. Epilogue tothe Pſeudolus of Plautus. Aed 
by the Scholars of Bury School, November 6, 
1734. . 
1 HAVE been peeping for theſe many days 
I th' tail of all the Greek and Latin plays, 


| And, after ſtricteſt ſearch, to none can find 


An epilogue, like diſhclout, pinn'd behind. 
Thoſe ancient bards knew when the playwas done, 
Nor, like Sir Martin Mar-all, ſtill play d on; 
They imitated nature in their plan. 
Nor made a monkey when they meant a man. 
From modern fancy then this cuſtom roſe, 
Like whimſical toupees among the beaux: 
Monſtrous excreſcences ! both which diſgrace 
(By being fix'd in an improper place) 
Heaven's great production, man; man s great 
production, plays. 
Yet mult we, though as fooliſh we decry 
This mode, be fools in faſhion, and comply; 
For rights, we know, howe'er abſurdly gain'd 
At firſt, with obſtinacy are maintain'd : 
Since then this privilege you will not loſe, 


Let's hear what fort of epilogue you Il chooſe, 


Are you for ſatire ? No; why there you're right: 
The wiſeſt can't foreſee where that may light. 
Are ye for politics ? There we cry No, 

Where that may light—you eafily may know. 
Anocher topic then, pray, ladies, hear; 

Suppoſe a panegyric on the fair. 


* This tragedy was founded «pos the ſtory of Sigiſmunda and Guiſcardo, out of Boccace's novels; whereia 
e 


the heart of the lover is ſent by t 
+ 1.e, Citron-water and good brandy. 


3 


father to his daughter, as a preſent. 


t The Prince of Wales, then preſent. 
2 Ps | 
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So, I perceive, I ve touch' d the tickliſh place, 
And clearly read conſent in ev'ry face. 
O fie! conſent fo ſoon? that can't be right; 
I hate fuch coming ladies—fo good night. 


San. — 


$ 34. Epilogue to the Lying Vulet; 1740. 
GARRICK- 
HAT I 'm a lying rogue, you all agree; 
And yet, look round the world, and you 
ſhall ſee 
JT hat many more, my betters, /y- as faſt as me. | 
Againſt this vice we all are ever railing, 
And yet, fo tempting is it, fo prevailing, } 
You Il find but few without this uſeful failing. J 
Lady or Abigail, my Lord or Will. 
The 7;e goes round, and the ball 's never ſtill. | 
My lyes were harmleſs, told to ſhew my parts, 
And not like thoſe,when tongues belye their hearts. 
In all profeſſions you will find this faw; 
And in the graveſt too, in phyſic and in law. 
The govty ſerjeant cries, with formal pauſe, 
«© Your plea is good, my friend, don't ſtarve the 
& cauſe :” | 
But when my lord decrees for t' other ſide, 
Your coſts of ſuit convince you that he lyed. 
A doftor comes, with formal wig and face, 
Firſt feels your pulſe, then thinks, and knows your 
caſt; [you ; 
% Your fever 's flight, not dangerous, I aſſure 
« Keep warm, and repetatur banſtus, Sir, will cure 


«c ou. 
Around * bed, next day, his friends are crying; 
The patient dies; the doctor s paid for lying. 
The poet, willing to ſecure the pit, 
Gives out, his play has humour, taſte, and wit : 
The cauſe: comes on, and, while the judges try, 
Each groan and cat-call gives the bard the lye. 
Now ler us aſk, pray, what the ladies do: 
They too will fib a little, entre naut. 
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& 35. Epilogue to Ienoramus, afted at Weſtminſter 
Sc bool in December 1747. Spoken by Ignoramus 
and Muſ.eus. 


En. PE ACE, book worm! bleſs me, what a clerk 
have I! 

A firange place fure——this univerſity ! 

W hat 's learning, virtue, modeſty, or ſenſe ? 

Fine words to hear—but will they turn the pence ? 

Theſe ſtiff pedantic notions—far outweighs 

That one ſhort, comprehenſive thing a face. 

Go, match it if you can with all your rules 

Of Greck or Roman, old or modern ſchools : 

The total this of Tgnoramns? ſkill, 

To carve his fortune—place him where you will. 

For not in law alone could I appear; 

My parts would ſhine alike in any ſphere. . 

You 've heard my ſong in Roſabella's praiſe : } 


And would I try the lofticr ode to raiſe, 
You'd fee me ſoon—a rival for the bays. 

Or, I could turn a journaliſt, and write 
With little wit, but large recruits of ſpite ; 
Abuſe and blacken—juſt as party ſways 
And laſh my betters theſe are thriving ways. 

My mind to graver phy ſic would I bend, 
Think you I'd fludy Greek, like Mead or Friend? 
Ne—with ſome rum 1'd enſure my fees, 
Without the help of learning or degrees : 
On drop or pill ſecurely I'd rely, 
And ſhake my head at the whole faculty, 
Or would ] take to order 

Mz. Orders! how? 

In. One not too ſerupulous away might know: 
'T were but the forging of a hand—or to. 
In orders roo my purpoſes I'd ſerve; 
And if I could not rife, I would not ſtarve. 
With lungs and face I'd make my butchers ſtare, 
Or publtth—rhat I'd marry ar May-fair. | 
I befe. theſe are maxims, that will ſtand the teſt ; 
But univerfitics——are all a jeft. 


Muf. I grant, a prodigy we ſometimes view, 


Lord!“ faysthe prude (her face behind her fan); Wih-om neither of our ſeats of learning knew. 


Ho can our ſex have any joy in man? 


Vet ſure none ſhine more eminently great, 


As for my part, the beſt could ne'er deceive me; In law or phyſic, in the church or ſtate, 
And were the race extinct, t would never grieve; Than thoſe who early drank the love of fame 


«© me! 
Their fight is odious, but their touch, O gad 
„The thought of that s enough to dive one 
| * | | 
Thus rails at man the ſqueamiſh Lady Dainty, 
Yer weds at fifty-five a rake of twenty. 
In ſhort, a beau's intrigues, a lover's highs, . 
Th: courtier's promiſe, the rich widow's cries, j 
And patriot s zeal, are ſeldom more than lyes. 
Sometimes you '!! ſee a man b<lye his nation, 
Nor to his country ſnew the leaſt relation. 
For inſtance, now | 
A cleanly Dutchman, or a Frenchman grave, \ 
A ſober German, or a Spaniard brave, i 
An Engliſhman, a coward or a flave. 
Mine, though a fibbing. was an honeſt art; 
I ferv'd my maſter, play'd a faithful part: 
Rank me not, therefore, mongſt the lying crew, 
For, though my tongue was falſe, my heart was 

true, f : 


Ar Cam's fair bank, or Ifis* filver ſtreàm. 

Look round-—here 's proof enough this point to 
clear. | 

Izn. Blefs me !—what not one Ignoramus 

here ? ; 

ſtand convicted - hat can I fav more ? 

See—my face fails, which never fail'd before. 

How great foc'er | ſeem in Duiman's eye, 

| Yet Ignorance muſt bluſh—when Learning 's by. 


$ 36. Epilogue tg Agamemiom. THOMSON. 
OUR Bard, to modern epilogue a foe, 

Thinks ſuch mean mirth but deadens gen'rous 
Diſpels in idle air the moral ſigh, [ woe; 
And wipes the tender tear from pity's eye : 


| No more with ſocial warmth the boſom burns; 


But all th' unfecling, ſelfiſh man returns. 
Thus he began: — And you approv'd the ſtrain; 


Till the next couplet ſunk to light and vain. 
. You 
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You check'd him there to you, to reaſon juſt, 
He owns he triumph'd in your kind diſguſt. 


Charm'd by your frown, by your diſpleaſure grac'd, 


He hails the riſing virtue of your taſte. 

Wide will its influence ſpread, as ſoon as known; 
Truth, to be lov'd, need only to be ſhewn. 
Confirm it, once, the faſhion to be good 

(Since faſhion leads the fool, and awes the rude), 
No petulance ſhall wound the public ear; 


25 No hand applaud what honour ſhuns to hear: 


No painful bluſh the modelt cheek ſhall tain ; 
The worthy breaſt ſhall heave with no diſdain. 
Chaſltis'd to decency, the Britiſh ſtage 


Shall oft invite the fair, invite the ſage: 


Both ſhall attend well-pleas'd, well-pleas'd depart; 
Or, if they doom the verſe, abſolve the heart. 


* 


$ 37. Prologue. ſpoken by Mr. Garrick at the 


_ oþening of the Theatre in Drury-Lane, in the 


Year 1747. Jon xs0N, 
HEN Learniag's triumph o'er her barb'rous 


foes 
Firſt rear'd the ſtage, immortal Shakſpeare roſe ; 
Each change of many-cotour'd life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new: 
Exiſtence ſa him ſpurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vaiy : 
His pow'rful ſtrokes prefiding Truth impreſs'd, 
And unrefifted paſſion ſtorm'd the breaft. 

Then Jonſon came, inſtructed from the ſchool, 

To pleaſe in method, and invent by rule; 

His ſtudious patience, and laborious art, 

By regular approach aſſay'd the heart: 

Cold approbation gave the ling'ring bays ; 

For thoſe who dui ſt not cenſure, ſcarce could praiſe, 
A mortal born, he met the gen'ral doom, 

Bur left, like Egvpt's kings, a laſting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Jonſon's art, or Shakſpeare's flame; 
Themſelves they ſtudied, as they felt they writ ; 
Inrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 

Vice always found a ſympathetic friend; 

They pleas d their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days : 
Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were ſtrong, 
Their flaves were willing, and their reign was long; 
Till ſhame regain'd the poſt that ſenſe betray'd, 
And virtue call'd obhvion to her aid. 

Then cruſh'd by iwles, and weaken'd as refin'd, 
For years the power of Tragedy declin'd : 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 

Till declamation roar'd, whilſt paflion ſlept; 
Yet {till did virtue deign the ſtage to tread, 
Philoſophy remain'd, though nature fled. 

Bat forc'd at length her ancient reign to quit, 
She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit: 
Exulting folly hail'd the joyful day, | 
And Pantomime and Song confirm'd her ſway. 

But who the coming changes can preſage, 
And mark the future periods of the ſtage ? . 
Perhaps, if {kill could diſtant times explore, 

ew Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in ſore ; 


Perhaps, where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet died 

On flying cars new forcerers may ride; 

Perhaps (for who can gueſs th' effects of chance?) 

Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 
Hard is his lot that, here by fortune plac'd, 

Muſt watch the wild viciſſitudes of taſte: 

With every meteor of caprice mult play, 

And chale the new-blown bubble of the day. 

Ah let not cenſure term our fate our choice, 

The ſtage but echoes back the public voice; 

The Drama's laws the Drama's patrons give, 


For we that live to pleaſe, muſt pleale to live. 
Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die; 

Tis yours this night to bid the reign commence 

Of reſcued nature, and reviving ſenſe ; 

To chaſe the charms of ſound, the pomp of ſhow, 

For uſeful mirth and ſalutary woe; 

Bid Scenic Virtue form the riſing age, 

And Truth diffuſe her radiance from the Stage, 


$ 38. Epilooue to Shakſpeare's Firft Part of King 
Henry I. Spoken by Mr. J. T. in the Character 
of Falflaff, 1148. Ated by yuung Gentlemen ai 
Mi.. Newcome's School at Hackney. 
HoADLEY. 

[ Pu/b'd in upon the flage by Prince Henry, 
PLAGUE upon all cowards, ſtill, I fay— 
Old Jack muſt bear the heat of all the day, 

And be the maſter-fool, beyond the play— 
Amidſt hot-vlooded Hotſpur's rebel ſtrife, 
By miracle of wit I fav'd my life; 

And now ftand fooliſhly expos'd again 

To th' hilling bullets of the criric's brain. 


Thou art not fram'd for an epiloguizer. 

Chere 's Hal, now, or his nimble ſhadow, Poins, 
Straight in the back, and liſſome in the loins, 
Who wears his boot ſmooth as his miſtreſs' ſkin, 
And ſhining as the glaſs ſhe dreſſes in; 

| Can bow and cringe, fawn, flatter, cog, and lye 
Which honeſt Jack could never do—not I. 
Hal's heir-1pparent face might ſtand it buff, 


But I am old, and ftiff—nay, haſhful grown, 
For Shakſpeare's humour is not now my o-. 
feel myſelf a counterfeiting aſs; } 


| And if for ſterling wit I give you braſs, 
| t is his royal image makes it pals. 
| Paucy now works, and here I ſtand and ſtew 
ln mine own greaſy fears, which ſet to view } 
Eleven buckram critics in each man of you, 
Wights,who with no out-facings will be ſhamm'd, 
Nor into riſibility be bamm'd, [treaſon z 
Will, tho' ſhe ſhake their fides, think nature 
And ſce one'damn'd—ere laugh withouta reaſon. 
Then how ſhall one, not of the virtuous, ſpeed, 
Who merely has a wicked wit to plead 
Wir without meaſure, humour without rule, 
Unfetter'd laugh, and lawleſs ridicule ? 
'Faith ! try him by his peers, a jury choſen—e 


2 kingdom will, I think, ſcarce raiſe the dozen, 


ö 
> 


Go to, old lad, 'tis time that thou wert wiſer— 


And make (hal ha! ha!) a ſaucy epilogue ensughz 
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] 
So—be but kind, and countenance the cheat. | The lighted arts futurity ſhall truſt, F 
I Il in, and fay to Hal—I've done the feat. And riſing ages haſten to be juſt, GE 8 
At length our 8 ny oct" og lays : 
| „ to Irene. „ - Jouxsnx. | Fill the loud voice of univerſal praiſe; 
„ 4911.20 6 irs n . q 
11 OITNSnx ham lace and velvet vicls, Yields to renown the centuries to come; 8 
Pape HE the my ſonades of dreſs ; With ardent haſte each candidate of fame 1 / 
From grov'ling buſineſs and ſuperfluous care, Ambitious catches at his tow ring name; B 
5 fons of Avarige? a moment ſp my Our He ſees, and pitying ſees, vain wealth beſtow If 
Vor hies of Fame, and worſhippers of Pow'r Thoſe pageant honours which he ſcorn'd below; 0] 
Diſquſs the plealing phantoms for an Rur. While crowds aloft the laureat buſt behold, 5 T 
Oug daring Bard, with ſpirit unoonfin d, Or trace his form on circulating gold. . 
STI Ry moral of mankind. | 4, | Unknown, unheeded, long his offspring lay, A 
1 h apportsthe L hung threat' ning o'er her ſlow decay. Al 
Daring, tho' calm; and vig rous, tho reſign d. Wk dd EE arts ne eee fre; 
1 Wann rn. No fav'ring muſe her morning dreams inſpire, 
In pow'r dependent, in ſucceſs depreſt. & flow ; | Y< ſofter claims the melting heart engage, $ 
CATH NES Ot SIE os anmocence muſt How 3 Her youth laborious, and her blameleſs age; 
een. |; rs the mild merits of domeſtic life, 

If truths like theſe N aling leguage join; The patient ſufferer, and the faithful wife. V 
Ennobled, yet unchang'd, if Nature ſhine Thus grac'd with humble virtue's native charms, - v 
If no wild draught depart from Reaſon's rules, Her grandfire leaves her in Britannia's arms; A 
e e e lovers fools : Secure with peace, with competence to dwell, } | u 
ear NN WS While tutelary nations guard her cell. At 
W * => 66 pr! uma Page *r 8 Vours is the charge, ye fair, ye wiſe, ye brave! Ca 

5 AT lca 15 ne, 5 5 — . | : 

10 wolute Ame ee A N Tis yours to crown deſert - beyend the grave. | A; 
Should partial cat-calls all his hopes confound, | TI 
He bids no trumpet quell the fatal ſound : At 
Should welcome ſleep relieve the weary wit, $ 41. Occaſional Prologue, ſpoken by Mr. Gare Fo 
He rolls not thunders o'er the drowſy pit; rick, at the opening of Drury-Lane Theatre, w 
No ſnares to captivate the judgment ipreads; ;| September 5, 1750. = 
Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads, | A® heroes, ſtates, and kingdoms, riſe and fall; 0 
Unmor'd tho witlings ſneer, and rivals rail; So (with the mighty to compare the {mail ) 0 
Studious to pleaſe, yet not aſham d to fail, Thro' int'reſt, whim, or, if you pleaſe, thro fate, M 
He ſcorns the meek addreſs, the ſuppliant ſtrain, we feel commotions in our mimic ſtate : : 
With merit needleſs, and without it vain, The ſock and buſkin fly from ſtage to ſtage ; = 
In Reaſon, Nature, Truth, he dares to truſt: A year's alliance is with us—an age ! H 
Te fops, be filent ; and, ye wits, be juſt, JAndwhere 'sthewonder? all ſurpriſe muſt ceaſe, By 
| | ** When we reflect how 3 or 2 I 
1 x ., | Makes real kings break articles of peace. i 

12 B of Mil. Screngthen'd wah new allies, our foes prepare; | 

ton's Grand-daughter; 1750. Spoken by Mr. l.. Cry, havoc! and let ſlip the dogs of war.” Cc. 
| Garrick. Jonxson. To ſhake our ſouls, the papers of the day J T. 
V patriot crowds who burn for England's fame, [Drew forth the adverſe pow'r in dread array; | A 

Ye nymphs whoſe boſoms beat at Milton's | A pow'r, miglit ſtrike the boldeſt with diſmay: 1 ww. 
name, | I Vet, fearleis ſtill, we take the field with ſpirit, _ Na 
Whoſe gen'rous zeal, unbought by fAatt'ring |Arm'd cap a pic in ſelf-ſufficient merit. ;"* 
ymes, : Hur ladies too, with ſouls and tongues untam'd, | Wy 
Shames the mean penſions of Augnſtan times; Fire up like Britons when the battle 's nam'd : Bi 
Immortal patrons of ſucceeding days, Zach female heart pants for the glorious ſtrife, b 
Arend this prelude of perpetual praiſe; from Hamlet's mother + tothe cobler's t wife. 155 
Let wit, condemn d the feeble war to wage Some few there are, whom paltry patſions guide, 
With cloſe malevolence, or public rage; Deſert each day, and fly from ſide to ſide: 5 4 
Let ſtudy, worn with virtue's fruitleſs lore, Ithers, like Swils, love fighting as their trade; S. 
Behold this Theatre, and grieve no more. For, beat or beating, they muſt all be paid. Fi 
This night, diſtinguiſh'd by your ſmiles, ſhall tell,| Sacred to Shak peare was this ſpot deſign'd, 
Thar never Britain can in vain excel; To pierce the heart, and humanize the mind. 
® In which papers was this paragraph: ** We hear that Mr: Quin, Mrs. Cibber, Mr, Barry, Mr. Macklin, 1 
and Mrs. Woffington, are engaged at Covent-Gzrden theatre for the enſuing ſeaſon,” On the part of Drury- \ 
Lane theatre it was notified, ©* That, two celebrated actors from Dublin were engaged to perform there, alſa 
Miſs Bellamy, and a new actreſs, Signor Fauſon, the comic daacer, and his wife, and « gentleman to fing, who A 
had not been on any ſage,” 5 | | 2 | 1 
I 1 Mrs. Pritchard, + Mrs. Clive, tone 


Bus 
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But if an empty houſe, the actor's curſe, 

Shews us our Lears and Hamlets loſe their force ; 
Unwilling, we muſt change the nobler ſcene, 
And, in our turn, preſent you Hariequin 

Quit poets, and ſet carpenters to Ok, | 
Shew gaudy ſcenes, or mount the vaulting Turk : 
For tho' we actors, one and all, agree 

Boldly to ſtruggle for our—vanity, SEL 

If want comes on, importance inult retreat; 

Our firſt, great, ruling pation, is—to cat. 

To keep the field, all methods we ll purſue; 
The conflict glorious ! for we Il fight for you: 
And, ſhould we fail to gain the with'd applauſe, 
At leaſt we re vanquiſh'd in a noble cauſc. 


$ 42. Occaſional Prologue, ſpoken at Cowent- Garden 
Theatre by Mr. Barry; 1750. 


Win vice or folly over- runs a ſtate, 
Weak politicians lay the blame on fate: 
When rulers uſeful ſubjects ceaſe to prize, 
And damn for arts that caus'd themſelves to riſe; 
When jealouſies and fears poſſeſs the throne, - 
And kings allow no merit—but their own; 
Can it be ſtrange, that men for flight prepare, 
And ftrive to raiſe a colony elſewhere ? | 
This cuſtom has prevail'd in ev'ry age, 
And has been ſometimes practis'd on the ſtage: 
For—ertre nous—theſe managers of merit, 
Who fearleſs arm, and take the field with ſpirit, 
Havecurb'd us monarchs with their haughty mien, 
And Herod have out Herod-ed—within. 
[Pointing to the Green» Room. 
O, they can torture twenty thouſand ways ! 
Make bouncing Baiazet + retreat from Bays} ! 
The ladies $ too, with ev'ry pow'r to charm, 
Whoſe face and fire an anchorite might warm, 
Have felt the fury of a tyrant's arm. 
By ſelfiſh arts expell'd our ancient ſeat, 
In ſearch of candour, and in ſearch of meat, | 
We from your favour hope for this retreat. 
If Shakſpeare's paſſion, or if Jonſon's art, 
Can fire the fancy, or can warm the heart, 
That taſk be ours ; but if you damn their ſcenes, 
And heroes muſt give way to harlequins, 
We too can have recourſe to mime and dance, 
Nay, there, I think, we have the better chance: 
And, ſhould the town grow weary of the mute, 
Why, we'll produce a child upon the flute. 
But, be the food as t will, 't is you that trcat ! 
Long they have feaſted—permit us now to eat. 


— 4 


6 43- Fpilogue ſpoken by Mrs. Clive, on the twy 
occafronal Prologues at Covent-Garden and Dru y- 
Lane, 1750. | # 
[ Enters haflily, as if ſpeaking to one 
BT who would oppoſe her. | 
JEL do't, by heaven I will! Pray get you gone: 
What! all theſe janglings, and I not make one 


Mr. + Both Quin and Barry. 


Quin, 
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Was ever woman offer'd ſo much wrong? 
theſe creatures here would have me hold my 
tongue! . 
! *m fo provok'd, T hope you will excuſe me; 
| muſt be heard - and beg you won't refuſe me. 
\W hiic our mock heroes, not ſo wile as raſh, 
With indignation hold the vengefullaſh, 
And at cach other throw alternate ſquibs, 
Compos'd of little wit—and ſome few fibs 
Catherine Clive come here.to attack 'em all, 
And aim alike at little and at tall. | 
But firſt, cre with the buſkin chiefs J brave it, 
A ftory is at hand, and you ſhall have it. 
Once on a time two boys were throwing dirt, 
A geutle youth was one, and one was ſomewhat 
ert: 
Each © bs maſter with his tale retreated, ' 
Whogravely heardtheir diff rent parts repeated, 
How Tom was rude, and Jack, poor lad! ill- 


treated. 


Ihe maſter paus'd—to be unjuſt was loth, 


Call'd for a rod, and fairly whipp'd them both. 
In the fame maſter's place, lo! here I ſtand, 

And for each culprit hold the laſh in hand, 
Firſt, tor our own—O, tis, a pretty youth! 

But out of fifty lyes I "Il ſift ſome truth: 

Jis true, he 's of a choleric diſpoſition, 

And fiery parts make up his compoſition. ' 

; How have I ſeen him rave when things miſcarrie 
Indeed he 's grown much tamer fince he magried. 
If he ſucceeds, what jovs his fancy ſtrike ! 

And then he gets to which he 's no diſlike. 
Faults he has many—but I know no crimes;z 
Yes, he has one—he contradicts ſometimes; 
And when he falls into his frantic fir, 

He bluſters ſo, it makes een me ſubmit, 

So much for him The other youth comes next, 
Whoſhews, by what he ſays, poor ſoul ! he's vex'd. 
He tells you tales how cruelly this treats us, 

lo make you think the little monſter beats us. 
Would I have whin'd in melancholy phraſe, 
How bouncing Bajazet retreats from Bays ! 


I, who am woman, would have ſtood the fray 


At leaſt not ſnivell'd thus, and run away 
Should any manager lift arm at me, 

| have a tyrant arm as well as he. 

in fact, there has ſome little bouncing been, 
But who the bouncer was —enquire within. 

No matter who—l now proclaim a peace, 

And hope henceforth hoſtilities will ceaſe: 

No more ſhall either rack his brains to teaſe ye, 
But let the conteſt be—who moſt ſhall pleaſe ye. 


| . Prologue to Gil Blas; 175t. Spoken by 
We. IW ad in the Character of a Critic, 
zith a Cat-call in bis Hand. MooORE. 
ARE you all ready? here 's your muſic, here F! 
Author, ſneak off; we 'll tickle you, my dear, 
The fellow ſtopp d me in a helliſh fright 
Pray, Sir, ſaid he, muſt I be damn'd to-night ? 


+ Mr. Garrick. & Mrs. Cibber, &c. 


|| A child, ſaid to be but four years of age, had been introduced on the ſtage of Drury- lane theatre, to play a 


tune ga that iuſtrument. 


1 Blowipg his cat-call, 
3 0s 


Damn'd | 
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Damn'd! Surely, friend don't hope for our 
compliance; 
Zounds, Sir —a ſecond play's downright defiance. 
Though once, poor rogue, we pitied your con- 
dition, 
Here is the true recipe—for repetition. 
Well, Sir, ſays he, e en as you pleaſe ; ſo then 
T Il never trouble you with plays again. 
But, hark ye, poet !—won't you though, ſays I, 
Pon honour ?-—— Then we ll damn vou, let me die. 
Shan t we, my bucks? Let's take him at his word. 
Damn him, or, by my ſoul, be l write a third. 
The man wants money, I ſuppote—bur, mind ye, 
Tell him you ve left your charity behind ye. 
A pretty plea, his wants to our regard 
As if we bloods had bowels for a bard ! 
Beſides, what men of ſpirit, now-a days, 
Come to give ſober judgments of new plays? 
It argues ſome good-nature to be qui. 
Good-nature Aye - but then we loſe a riot. 
The ſcribbling fool may beg and make a fuſs, 
Tis death to him M hat then ?—'T1s ſport to 
us. 
Von t mind me though for all my fun and jokes, 
The bard may find us bloods good-natur'd folks. 
No crabbed critics - foes to riſing merit 
Write but with fire, and we Il applaud with ſpirit. 
Our author aims at no diſhoneſt ends, 
He knows no enemics, and boaſts ſome friends; 
He takes no methods down your throats to cram it: 
do, it you like it, fave it; if not, damn it. 


— 


8 4+. Prologue to Tefte : 1752. Spoken in the) 
Character of an Audtiancer. GARRICK. 


1 this court I Peter Puff appear, 
A Briton born, and bred an auttioncer 
Who, for my ſelf, and cke a hundred others, 
My uſeful, honeſt, learned, bawling brothers, 
ich much bumility and fear 1mplore ye, 
To lay our preſent 8 caſe before ye.— 
Ti ſaid, this night, a certain wag intends 
To laugh at us, our calling, and our friends: 
If lords and ladles, and ſuch dainty folks, 
Are cur'd of auttion- hunting by his jokes; 
Should this odd doctrine ſpread throughout the 
Before you buy, be ſure to underftand; land, 
O, think on us, what various ills will flow, 
When great ones purchaſe only what they know! 
Why laugh at ae It is a harmleſs fathion, 
And quite ſubdues each detrimental paſſion: 
The fair-ones' hearts will ne'er incline to man, 
While thus they rage for—china and japan, 
The virtuoſo too, and connoiſſeur, 
Are ever decent, delicate, and pure; 
The ſmalleſt hair their looſer thoughts might hold, 
Juſt warm when ſingle, and when marie d cold, 
Their blood, at fight of beauty, gently flows; 
Their Venus muſt be old, and want 2 noſe ! 
Fo am'rous paſſiun with deep knowledye thrives ; 
Tis the complaint, indeed, of all our wives 
Tis ſaid viril to ſuch a — is grown, 
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And, conſcious of its meanneſs, hard 


Book IV. 
Be not deceiv'd; I here declare on oath, 
L never yet fold goods of foreign growth: 
Ne'er ſent commiſſions out to Greece or Rome; 
My deſt antiquities are made at home. 
I 're Romans, Greeks, Italians, near at hand, 
True Britons all—and living in the Strand. 
I ne'er for trinkets rack my pericranium ; 
They furniſh out my room from Herculaneum. 
But hu | 
Shovld it be known that Engliſh are employ'd, 
Our manufacture is at once deſtroy d; 
No matter what our countrymen deſerve, 
They Il thrive as ancients, butas moderns ſtarve— 
If we ſhould fall, to you it will be owing ; 
Farewel to arts they are going, going, going 
The fatal hammer s in your hand, O town! 


Then ſet zs up—and knock the poet down. 


Prologue to Cato. Adted in 1153 by the 
Scholars of the free Grammar School at Derby, 
for the Benefit of the Orphan of the late Uſber. 
Mriuen by one of the Scholars, aged 16. 


Ne Garrick here majeſtic treads the ſtage, 
No praCtis'd actor here the ſcenc employs; 
But a raw parcel of unſkilful boys. 
Cato's great ſoul in baſe epitome ? 
Can critics bear ſuch ſlavery as this? 
What ſhall we fay. then? what excuſes make? 
Our credit and ſucceis lie both ar take. 
Brings out his little ſtock, and decks his board { 
With what his ill-ſtor'd cupboard will afford, 
To make excuſes for his feaſt prepares; 
So we, with tremor mix'd with vaſt delight, 
y dare 

To bid you welcome to our homely fare. 
One look would filence ev'ry critic here. 
If you but ſmile, twill cheer our tim'rous hearts, 

To you, ye fair ones, then, we make addreſs, 
And beg protection for this night's ſucceſs. 
Let pity to our tender youth prevail. 
Our cauſe is in your hands; avd Cato, who 


No Quin your whole attention to engage; 
Shall we disfigur'd in a ſchool-boy ſee 
Would not even Cato join the critic's hiſs ? 

As when tome peaſant, who, to treat his lord, 
With awkward bows, and ill-plac'd ruſtic airs, 
View the bright audience which appears to-night, 

| | 

But would the Jadies in our — appear, 
And give us courage to perform our parts. 
Look gently on our faults, and, where we fail, 
Diſdain'd great Cæſar's yoke, ſubmits to you. 


$ 47. Prolegue to the Fairies; 11755, Written 
and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick. 


[ Enter —integrupting the band of muſic, 
A Moment ſtop your tuneful fingers, pray, 
While here, as uſual, I my duty pay. 
| [To the audience. 
Don't frown, my friends io the 


Zut, if not there is felt each dying ſtrain, 


All artiſts are encourag'd— but our own. 


| 


band]; you 
ſhall ſoon. melt again; | 


Peor I fhall ipeak, and you will fcrape, in vain. 


T5 


rs, 
* 
1 ght, 


» 


jearts, 


dreſs, 
fail, : 


Writs 


F muſic, 
ay, 


ienct. 


ou 
vain. 


„An Engliſh opera ! tis not to be borne; 
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To ſee me now, you think the ſtrangeſt thing 
For, like friend Benedick, I cannot fing : 
Yer, in this prologue, cry but you corragio! _ 
I '1! ſpeak you both a jig, and an adagre. 

A Perſian king, as Perſian tales relate, 
Oft went diſguis'd, to hear the people prate ! 
So, curious I ſometimes ſteal forth, incog, _ 
To hear what critics croak of me—King Log. 
Three nights ago, I heard a /&te-a-tete, 
Which fix'd at once our Engliſh opera's fate: 


One was a youth born here, but fluſh from Rome; “ Grown gentlemen 


The other born abroad, but here his home: 
And firſt the Exgliſb foreigner began, 
Who thus addreſs'd the foren Engli/bman : 


« I both my country and their muſic ſcorn, 
O, damn their Ally Croakers, and their 
_« Early-horn! 
«©, Si2ntor at fons—vors racitativo: 
« I tuito, è beftiale & cati uo. 
This ſaid, I made my exit full of terrors; 
And now aſk pardon, for the following errors. 
Excuſe us, firſt, fer fooliſhly ſuppoſing 
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So thinks our bard, who, ſtiff in claſſie knowledge, 
Preſerves too much the buckram of the col- 


lege. 
Lord, Sir,” ſard I, “an audience muſt be 
« wood, _ a 


* And, lady-like, with fla urſued; a} ; 

They 5 i e ws. and 

« Authors ſhould learn to dance, as well as 

8 « write—” { fight ! 

Dance at my time of life! Zounds, what a 
(tis advertis'd) do learn 

„ by night. ä 

+ Your modern prologues, and ſuch whims as 

| « theſe, [phocles.” 


I read no Greek, Sir—when I was at ſchool, 
Terence had prologues—Terence was no fool.“ 


He had; but why?” replied the bard, in rage: ? 


} The Greeks ne'er knew—turn, turn tg $o- 


* Exotics, monſters, had poſſeſs d the ſtage, 
But we have none, in this enlighten'd age! 
« Your Britons now, from gallery to pit, 
“Can reliſh nought but ſterling Attic wit. 
“Here, take my play, I meant it for inſtruc- 


Your countrymen could pleaſe you in compoſing; « tion; 


An opera too !—play'd by an Engliſh band, 


Wrote in a language which you underſtand — 
I dare not ſay who wrote it—1 could tell ye, 
To ſoften matters Signor Shakſpearelh : 
This awkward drama (I confeſs th' offence) 
Is guilty too of poetry and ſenſe: 

And then the price we take—you'll all abuſeit, 


So low, fo unlike op'ras—but excuſe it, þ 


We 'll mend that fault, whenever you ſhall 
chooſe ir. 


W hich turns the whole performance to a jeſt, 
Our ſingers all are well, and all will dotheir beſt. 


Our laſt miſchance, and worſe than all the reſt, 5 money, 


But why would this raſh fool, this Engliſhman, 


Attempt an opera? — Tis the ſtrangeſt plan + 
Struck with the wonders of his maſter's art, 


Whoſe ſacred dramas ſhake and melt the heart, 


If rhymes are wanting for its introduction, 

j** Een let that nonſenſc be your own pro- 
Auction.“ 

Off went the poet It is now expedient, 

1 ſpeak as manager, and your obedient 

[, as your cat'rer, would provide you diſhes, 

Dreſs'd to your palates, ſeafon'd to your wiſhes. 

Say but you're tir'd with bail'd and roaſt at home, 

We roo can ſend for niceties from Rome 

To pleaſe your taſtes will ſpare nor pains 


Diſcard firloins, and get you maccaroni. 
W hate'er new guſto for a time may reign, - 
Shakſpcare and beef muſt have their turn again. 

If novelties can pleaſe, to-night we ve two 
Tho' Engliſh both, yet ſpare em, as they re new. 
To one, at leaſt, your uſual favours ſhew ; 


W hoſe heaven-born ſtrains the coldeſt breaſt in- A female aſks it can a man ſay No? 


ſpire, 


| Whoſe chorvs-thunder ſets the ſoul on fire 


Inflam'd, aſtoniſh'd, at thoſe magic airs, 


Should you indulge our novice * yet unſeen, 
And crown her, with your hands, a tragic queen g 
Should you, with ſmiles, a confidence impart, 


W hen Sampſon groans, and trantic Saul deſpairs, | To calm thoſe fears which ſpeak a feeling heart; 


The pupil wrote—his work is now before ye, 
And waits your ſtamp of infamy or glory! 
Yet, ere his errors and his faults are known, 


Aſſiſt each ſtruggle of ingenuous ſhame, 
Which curbs a genius in its road to fame; 
With one wiſh more her whole ambition ends 


He ſays, thoſe faults, thoſe errors, are his own; |She hopes ſome merit, to deſerve ſuch friends, 


If thro' the clouds appear ſome glimm'ring rays, | 
They 're ſparks he caught from his great maſter's 


blaze! 


7 


$ 49. Epilogue to the ſame = 54. GARRICK+» 
THE poet's pen can, like a conjurer's wand, 
Or kill or raiſe his heroine at command: 


$ 48. Prologue to Virginia; 1154. Written and And I ſhall, ſpirit- lie, before I fink, [think. 


ſpoken by Mr. GARRICK. 


time, 


'Tis penning bows, and making legs, inrhyme: | And, 


Not courteouſly-enquire, but tell you what you 


"8 PROLOGUES, like compliments, are loſs of From top to bottom I ſhall make you ſtare, 


By hitting all your judgments to a hair! 
F faſt, with you above I ſhall begin 


*Tis cringeing at the door, with fimp'ring grin, [To the upper gallery, 


When we ſhould ſhey the company within 


. © Mrs. Graham afierwarys Man, Yates, then a pew derrefß. 


Good-natur'd ſyuls, they 're ready all to grin. 


Though 


970 
Though twelvepence 


ceiling, 

The folks below can't boaſt a better feeling. 

No high - bred prud'ry in your region Jurks. 

You boldly laugh and ery, as nature works. 
Says John to Tom(aye—there they fit together, 

As honeſt Britons as e er trod on leather) : 

« "Tween you and I, my friend, tis very vild, 

« Thatold Vergeenus ſhould have ſtruck his child; 

I would have hang d him for t had I been ruler; 

% And duck d that Apus too, by way of cooler.“ 

Some maiden-dames, who hold the middle floor, 

| | [ To the middle gallery. 

And fly from naughty man, at forty-four, 

With turn d- up eyes applaud Virginia's ſcape, 

And vow they 'd do the fame to ſhun a rape; 

So very chaſte, they live in conſtant fears, 

And apprehenfion ſtrengthens with their years. 
Ye bucks, who from the pit your terrors ſend, 

Vet love diſtreſſed damſels to befriend ; 

You think this tragic joke too far was carried, 

And with, to ſet all right, the maid had married 

You d rather ſee (if ſo the fates had will'd) 

Ten wives be kind, than one poor virgin kill'd. 
May I approach unto the boxes, pray — 

And there ſearch out a judgment on the play? 

In vain, alas! I ſhould attempt to find it; 

Fine ladies ſee a play, but never mind it. 

Tis vulgar to be mov'd by acted pathon, 

Or form opinions till they 're fix'd by faſhion. 
Our author hopes this fickle goddeſs Mode, 

With us will make, at leaſt, nine days abode ; 

To preſent pleaſure he contracts his view, 

And leaves his furure fame to time and you. 


ſeat you there, ſo near the 


$ co. Prologue to Barbaroffa; 1755. Written 
and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick, in the Character 4 
G Country Boy. | 
EASTER ! meafer! | 
Is not my meaſter here among you, pray? 
Nay fpeak—my meatter wrote this fine new play. 
The aftor-folks are making ſuch a clatrer ! 
They want the pro-log—I know nought o' the 
matter: 
He muſt be there among vou lock about 
Av zen palc- fac d mon— do find him out. 
Pray, meafter, come, or all will fall to ſheame ; 
Call Mifter—hold—1 muſt not tell his neame. 
La! what a crowd is here! what noiſe and 
pother ! | 
Fine lads and laſſes! one © top o r'other,, | 
[Pointing io the rows of pit and gallery. 
T covid for ever here with wonder gaze; | 
I n&er faw church ſo full, in all my days !— 
Your ſervant, Sirs—W hat do you laugh for, eh: 
You donna take me ſure for one o the play? 
You ſhould not flout an honeſt coun 2 
You think me fool, and I think you half mad: 
You're all as ſtrange as I, and ſtranger too; 
And, if you laugh at me, I'll laugh at you. 
Lau bing, 
I] donna like your London tricks, not I; | why: 
And, ſince you 've rait d my blood, III tell you 
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| Behold a gentleman and that 
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And, if you wull, fince now I am before ye, 
For want of pro-log, [ Il relate my ſtory. 
came from country here to try my fate, 
And get a place among the rich and great: 
But troth I'm fick o th' journey I ha ra'en 
I like it not-would I were whoame again 
Firſt, in the city I took up my ſtation, 
And got a place with one o th' corporation; 
A round big mon be ate a plaguy deal; 
Zooks! he'd have beat five ploomen at a meal ! 
Bur long with him I could not make abode, | 
For, could you think 't? he ate a great ſea- toad 
It came from Indies—'t was as big as me; 
He call'd it belly-patch, and cap-a-per; 
La! _ I ftar'd !—I thought—who knows 
ut I, : 
For want of monſters, may be made a pye ? 
Rather than tarry here for bribe or gain, 
I'll back to whoame and country fare again. 
I left toad-eater; then I ſerv'd a lord, [| word. 
And there they promis'd !—bur ne'er kept their 
While 'mong the great this geaming work the 
; trade is, © [ ladies, 
They mind no more poor fervants—than their 
A lady next, who lik'd a fmart young lad, 
Hir'd me forthwith—bur,troth, Ithougbther mad. 
She turn'd the world top-down, as one may ſay, 
She chang'd the day to neet, the neet to day ! 
| was ſo ſheam'd with all her freakiſh ways, 
She wore her gear ſo ſhort, fo low her ſtays — 
Fine folks ſhew all for nothing, now-a-days ! 
Now I 'm the poet's mon I find with wits 
There's nothing fartain—nay, we eat by fits. 
Our meals, indeed, are ſlender - what of that? 
There are but three on 's—meaſter, I, and cat. 
Did you but fee us all, as I'm a finner, 

You'd ſcarcely ſay which of the three is thinner, 
My wages all depend on this night's piece; 
But ſbould you find that all our ſwans are geeſe, 
'Efeck, 1'!l truſt no more to meaſter's brain, 
But pack up all, and whiftle whoame again. 


$ 51. Epilogue io the ſame; 1155. Spoken by 

Mr, Worduzcard, in the Charatter of a fine 

Gentleman. > GAURICK, 

| [ Enter —ſpeating without, 

, pSHAW damn your epilogue, and hold your 
tongue 


Shall we of rank be told what 's right and wrong ? 


Had you ten epilogues, you ſhould not ſpeak em, 
Tho' he had writ em all in linguum 8 | 
III do't, by all the gods! (you muſt excuſe me) 
Tho” author, actors, audience, all abuſe me! | 
[ To the audience, 
's enough ! 
Laugh if you pleaſe— I Il take a pinch of ſnuff} 
I come to tell you (let it not ſurpriſe you) 

That I'm a wit—and worthy to adviſe you. 
How could you ſuffer that ſame country booby, 


That pro-log ſpeaking ſavage, that great lcoby, 


To talk his nonſenſe *—give me leave to ſay, 
'T was low! damn'd low! but fave the fellow's 
Let the poor devil eat; allow him that, ¶ play: 
And give a meal to meter, mon, and cat; 


| 


Book V. PROLOGUES D EPILOGURS. 


But why attack the faſliions? ſenſeleſs rogue ! 
Vie have no joys but what reſult from vogue: 


The mode ſhould all controul! nay, ev'ry 

püaſſion, | 

Senſe, appetite, and all, give way to faſhion ; 

1 hate as much as he a turtle-feaſt, 

Bur, till the pretent turtle-rage is ceas'd, 

I 'd ride a hundred miles to make myſelf a 
beaſt. 


T have no ears ; vet operas I adore! 
Always prepar'd 4% die—to fleep—no more ! 
The ladies too were carp'd at, and their dreſs, 


% 
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7 II ro 'em, faith Avaſt - before I gon 
Have I not promis'd Sall to ſee the ſhow? _ 
| Pulls out a play-bill, 
From this ſame paper we a nfs, * 
| What work's to- night. I read your printed hand. 
Firſt let 's refreſh a bit—for, fach, I need it _ 
I'll take one ſugar-plum— zakes ſome tobacco] 
and then I Il read it. 
{ He reads the play-bill of Zara, 
| | Which was atted that evening. 
At the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane— 


| © Will be preſen-ta-ted a tragedy, called 


He wants them all ruff d up like good queen Beſs ! Sarab— 


Were more expos'd, no ill effects I ſee, 
For more or leſs, tis all the ſame to me. 
Poor gaming too was maul'd among the reſt, 
That precious cordial to a high-lite breaſt ! 
When thoughts ariſe, I always game or drink, 
An Engliſh gentleman ſhould never think 


They are, forſooth, too much expos'd and free: ö 


Her nameſake's tragedy : and as for me, 
III fleep as ſound as if I were at ſea. 
+ To which will be added—a new maſque 
Zounds! why a maſque? We ſailors hate gri- 
maces ; 
Above board all; we ſcorn to hide our faces, 


I'm glad tis Sarab—then our Sall may ſee } 


The reaſon 's plain, which ev'ry ſoul might hit | But what is here, fo very large and plain? 


ON — 

What trims a Frenchman, overſets a Briton. 
In us reflection breeds a ſober ſadneſs, 
Which always ends in politics or madneſs : 
I therefore now propoſe, by your command, 
That tragedies no more ſhall cloud this land; 
Send o'er your Shakſpeares to the ſons of France, 
Let them grow grave let vs begin to dance 
Raniſh your gloomy ſcenes to foreign climes, | 


Reſerve alone, to bleſs theſe golden times, 
A farce or two 
mimes. 


and Woodward's panto- 


am b 
* „— 


$ 52. Occaſſonal Prologue to the Maſk of Britan-) a Lady of FafSton. 
nia; 1755. Written and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick, 


HBri-tan- nia.“ 
again | 
| Huzza, boys !—By the Royal George, I ſwear, 
Jom Coxen, and the crew, ſhall ſtraight be there. 
All free-born fouls muft take Bri-tan-nia's 
And give her three round cheers, with hand and 
heart ! Going off, be - 
wiſh 2 e . your Crag 
Your factions, parties, and damn'd politics z 
And, like us hoveſt tars, drink, fight, and ſing z 
True to yourſelves, your country, and your king? 


O, Britannia — good 


$ 53. Prologue to Camus. Performed for the 
Benefit of tbe General Hoſpital at Bath, 17567 
and ſpoken by Miſs Morriſon, in the Character of 
HoADLEY. 


is the Charater of a Sailer, fublied, and talking | Oo ;, OT 


to bimſelf, 


WELL, I 've been beating up for volunteers, 
Bur ſind that charity has got no ears. 


Enters, fiuging, How pleaſant a failor's life| I firſt attack'd a colonel of the guards 


, paſſes! 


Sir, charity - conſider its rewards; 


ELL! if thou art, my boy, a little mellow, With healing hand th ſaddeſt ſores it-ſkins, | 4 


Y A ſailor, half-feas o'er—'s a pretty fellow. 
What cheer, ho? Do ] carry too much fail ? 


And covcrs—O ! a multitude of fins. | 
He ſwore the world was welcome to his thoughts: 


[To the pit, | Tas damn'd hypocriſy to hide one's faults; 


No tight and trim I ſcud before the gale— 
i He ſiag gers forward, and then flops. 
But ſoftly tho tlie veſſel ſeems to heel 
Steady] my boy—the muſt not ſhew her keel. 
And now, thus ballaſted -u hat courſe to ſteer ? 
Shall I again to ſea—and bang Mounſeer ? 
Or ſtay on ſhore, and toy with Sall and Sue? 
Poſt love em, boy? By this right hand, I do! 
A well-rigg'd ef is ſurely wok inviting : | 
There 's nothing better, faith—ſave flip and fight- 
muſt away I muſt | [ ing. 
Vhat! ſhall we ſons of beef and freedom ſtoop, 
Or lower our flag to ſlavery and m_ 


And with that fin his conſcie e ne'er was twitted, 
The only one he never had committed. 
Next to my knight I plead, He ſhook his head; 

Complain'd the ſtocks were low, and trade was 
dead, | 

In theſe Bath charities a tax he d found 

More heavy than four ſhillings in the pound. 

V hat with the play-houſe, hoſpital, and abbey, 

A man was ſtripp'd— unleſs he'd look quite 
ſhabby. ; | 

Then ſuch a train, and ſuch expence, to wit z 

My lady, all the brats, and couſin Kit—= _ : 

He 'd ſteal himſelf, perhaps, into the pit. 


What! ſhall theſe Parly-ubas make ſuch a racket, | Old Lady Slipflop, at her morning cards, : 


And I not lend a hand to lace their jacket? 


butt 


Vows that all works of genus ſhe regards; 


Nor grudges to the mubic, or the bells, 


Still ſhall Old England be your Frenchman's Raffles for Chineſe gods; card houſes, 1 8. 


Whene'gr he ſhuffles we ſhould always cyt, 


But has a ſtrange anzguy to naſty ouch. 


Fog al oo 22K — 


4 - 


? 
. 
1 
3 
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hope your lordſhip—then my lord —_— 
Nodoubr, the governors are—very wiſe ; 
Bur. for the play, he wonder'd at their choice. 


In Miiton's days ſuch ſtuff might be the taſte, 
But, faith! he thought it was damn'd dull and 


chaſte : 
Then ſwears he to the charity iò hearty, 
But can't, in honour, break his evening party. 
When to the gouty alderman 1 fued, 
The naſty fellow ('gad) was downright rude. 
Is begging grown the faſhion, with a pox ! 
The _ ſhould: ſet ſuch houſewifes in the 
ocks. ; 
Give you a guinea! Z——ds ! replied the beaſt, 
*T would buy a ticket for a turtie-feaft. 
Think what a guinea a-head might ſet before ye— 
Sir, mulizt—rurbot—and a grand John Dory. 
I'll never give a groat, as I 'm a finner, 
Unleſs they gather t in a diſh - at dinner. 
I truſt, by arc and more polite addreſs, 
You fairer advocates met more ſucceſs ; 
And not a man compaſlion's cauſe withſtood, 
When beauty pleaded-for ſuch gen ral good. 


$ £4 Prologue is the Winter's Tale, and Cu- 


iberine and Petruchio; 1756. Wrigen and 
Holen by Mr. GarriCK. | 
ro various things the ſtage has been compar'd, 
As apt ideas ſtrike each humorovs bard : 
This night, for want of better ſimile, } 
Let this our theatre a tavern be: 
The poets, vintners, and the wajters we. 


So, as the cant and cuſtom of the trade is, 


You re welcome, gem'men; kindly welcome, 

| ladies. 
To draw in cuſtomers, our bills are ſpread ; 
You cannot miſs the ſign, tis Shakfpeare's Head. 
From this ſame head, this fountain-head divine, 
For different palates ſprings a difterent wine; - 
In which no tricks, to ſtrengthen or to thin em — 
Neat as imported French brandy in m 
Hence for the choiceſt ſpirits lows Champagne; 
Whoſe ſparkling atoms ſhoot thru every vein, 
Then mount in magic vapours to th — 

brain | 
Hence flow for martial minds pofations ſtrong, 
And ſweet love-potions for the fair and young : 
For yon, my hearts of oak, for your regale, 
A. [To the upper galler 
There s good old Engliſk ſtingo. mild and ſtale 
For high, luxurious fou's, with luſcious ſmack, 
There s Sir John Falſtaff in a butt of ſack; 
And, if the ſtronger liquors more invite ye, 
dolph is gin, aud Piſtol aqua vitæ. 

ut ſhould you call for Falſtaff, where to find him, 
He 's gone—nor left one cup of ſack behind him. 
Sunk in his elbow chair, no more he Il roam, 
No more, with merry wags, to Ezſtcheap eome 
He s- gone — to jeſt and laugh, and give his ſack 

at home. | 

As for the learned critics, grave and deep, | 
Who catch at words, and, catching, fall aſlœep; 


The action of the Winter's Fale, as written by Shakſpeare, compre hend: fixteen years. 


For ſuch our maſter will no liquor draw 

So blindly thoughtful, and fo darkly read, 

They ho Tom Durfey's for the Shakſpeare's 

cad. : 

| A vintner once acquir'd both praiſe and gain, 

And ſold much Perry for the beſt Champagne. 

Some rakes this precious ſtuff did fo allure, 

They drank whole nights—what 's that—when 

wine is pure? 

« Come, fill a bumper, Jack.“ —“ I will, my 
« Lord.” 

Here's cream !—damn'd fine ! —immenſe !— 
| upon my word! 

« Sir William, what ſay you? —“ The beſt, 

« believe me.” 

In this - eh, Jack?—the devil can't deceive me. 

Thus the wiſe criric, tov, miſtakes his wine ; - 

Cries out, with lifted hands—'Tis great! divine! 


tim; | 
This Shakſpeare ! Shakſpeare !—O, there 's no. 
thing like him! 
In this night's various and enchanted cup 
Some little Perry 's mix'd, for filling vp. [taken, 
The five long acts, from which our three are 
Stretch d out to fixteen years, lay by, forſaken : 
Leſt then this precious liquor run to waſte, 
Tis now confin'd and bottled for your taſte. 
'Tis my chief wiſh, my joy, my only plan, 
To loſe no drop of that immortal man! 


8 35. Prologue to the Apprentice 3 1756, Spoken 
by Mr, Murphy, Author of the Piece, dreſſed in 
lack,  GARRiCK. 


BEHOLD a wonder for theatric ſtory ! 

The culprit of this night appears before ye: 
Before his judges dares theſe boards to tread, 
With all his imperfections on his head!“ 
Prologues precede the piece, in mournful verſe 
As undertakers walk before the hearſe ; ; 
Whoſe doleful march may ſtrike the harden'd 

rind, : 
And wake its feelings—for the dead—behind. 
Trick'd out in black, thus actors try their art, 
To melt that rock of rocks the critic's heart. 
No atted fears my vanity betray! !- 
am, indeed—what others only play. | 
Thus far myſelf. The farce comes next in view; 
Tho' many arc its faults, at leaſt, tis new. 
No ſmuggled, pilfer'd ſcenes from France we 

ew; 

ris Engliſn —Engliſh, Sirs - from top to toe. 
Tho coarſe my co ours, and my hand unſkill'd, 
| From real life my little cloth is fill'd. 
My hero is a youth, by fate defign'd [mind 
For culling ſimples—but whoſe ſtage-ftruck } 
Nor fate could rule, nor his indentures bind. 
A place there is, where ſuch young Quixotcs 


meet; 
Tis call'd the ſpouting-club—a glorious treat > 
Where prentic d kings alarm the gaping ſtrect. 


There 


Book IV. 


| Who, in the ſtorms of paſſion, hum and haw !— | 


Then jogs his neighbour, as the wonders firike 


P 


re 
2 


here 


And frightens Denmark's prince —a young 


To raiſe an harmleſs laugh, was all my aim; 


Book IV. 


Who all the day enafts—a woollen-draper. 

Here Hamlet's ghoſt talks forth, with doubled 
fiſt 2 LEE ow 

Cries out, with hollow voice, © Liſt, liſt, O 


tobacconiſt. 
The ſpirit too, clear'd from his deadly White, 
Riſes—— a haberdaſher to the fight! 
Not young attorneys have this rage withſtood, 
But change their pens for truncheons, ink for 
blood try s good. 
And (ſtrange reverſe !) — die for their coun- 
Through all the town this folly you may trace; 
Myſelf am witneſs— tis a common caſe. 
I 've furthei proofs, could ye but think I wrong 
ye | 
Look round—you il find ſome ſpouting youths 
among ye. | 
To check theſe heroes, and their laurels crop, 
To bring them back to reaſun—and their ſhop 


And, if I ſhun contempt---I ſeek not fame. 

Indulge this firſtling, let me but begin, 

Nor nip me---in the buddings of my fin : 

Some hopes I cheriſh, in your ſmiles I read em; 

Whate'er my faults, your candour can exceed 
'em. ; 


& 56. Epringue to the fame; 1756. Spoken by 
_ _ Mrs. Clive. SMART. 
[ Enters, reading the play-bill. 
VERY pretty bill—as I 'm alive! 
The part of—Nobody - by Mrs. Clive! 
A paltry, tcribbling fool to leave me out 
He'll ſay, perhaps - he thought I could not ſpout. 
Malice and envy to the laſt degree | 
And why ?---1 wrote a farce as well as he, 
And fairly ventur'd it, without the aid 
Of prologue dreſs'd in black, and face 0 
_ maſquerade | | 
O pit, have pity---ſee how I 'm diſmay'd ! 
Poor ſoul ! this canting tuff will never do, 
Unleſs, like Bayes, he brings his hangman too. 
Bur granting that, from theſe ſame obſequies, 
Some pickings to our bard in black ariſe ; 
Should your applauſe to joy convert his fear, 
As Pallas turns to feaſt Lardella's bier! 
Yet 'twould have been a betrer ſcheme, by half, 
T' have thrown his weeds afide, and learnt with 
me to laugh. | 
T could have ſhewn him, had he been inclin'd, 
A ſpouting junto of the female kind. 
There dwells a milliner in yonder row, [ ſhow, 
Well-dreſs'd, full-voic'd, and nobly built foi 
Who, when in rage ſhe ſcolds at Sue and Sarah, 
Damn'd, damn'd diſſembler ! thinks ſhe 's more 
than Zara. | 
She has a daughter too, that deals in lace, 
And ſings O ponder well—and Chevy-chaſe, | 
And fain would fill the fair Ophelia's place. 
And inher cock'd-up hat, and gown of camlet, 
Preſumes on ſomething— touching the Lord 


PROLOGUES axp EPILOGUES. 


There Brutus ſtarts and ſtares by midnight taper, | 
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A couſin too ſhe has, with ſquinting eyes, e 
With waddling gait, and voice like London cries; 


| Who, for the ſtage, too ſhort by half a ſtory, 


Acts Lady Townly---thus---in all her glory; 

And, while ſhe's traverſing her ſcanty room, 

Cries---+* Lord, my Lord, what can I do at 
% home?“ 


In ſhort, there's girls enough for all the fel- 


ows, { lous, 
The ranting, whining, ſtarting, and the jea- 
The Hotſpurs, Romeos, Hamlets, and Othellos.- , 


O little do theſe filly people know 


What dreadful trials actors under 

Myſelf, who moſt in harmony delight, 

Am ſcolding here from morning until night. 
Then take advice from me, ye giddy things, 
Ye royal milliners, ye apron'd kings ! 

Young men, beware, and ſhun our ſlippery wayy, 
Study arithmetic, and burn your plays; | , 
And you, ye girls, let not our tinſel train 
Enchant your eyes, andturn your madd'ningbraing 
Be timely wiſe; for, O! be ſure of this: 


A ſhop, with virtue, is the height of bliſs. 


-—————— ——  —  —— — 


$ 57. Epilogue to the Repriſal; 1757. Spoken 
a Miß Mac klin. 


A YE—now T can with pleafure look around, 
Safe as L am, thank Heaven, on Engliſh 
ground, ok 
ln a dark dungeon to be ſtow'd away, 
Midſt roaring, thund'ring, danger, and diſmay ; 
Expos'd to fire and water, ſword and bullet--- 
Might damp the heart of any virgin pullet. 
t dread to think what might have come to paſs, 
Had not the Britiſh lion quell'd the Gallic aſs. 
By Champignon a wretched victim led 
o cloiſter'd cell, or more deteſted bed, 
My days in pray'r and faſting I had ſpent; 
As nun, or wife, alike a penitent. 
His gallantry, ſo confident and eager, 
Had prov'd a meſs of delicate ſoup-meagre. 
To bootleſs longings I had fell a martyr; 
But, Heaven be prais'd, the Frenchman caught a 
Tartar. | 
Yer ſoft---our author's fate you muſt decree; 
Shall he come ſafe to port, or fink at ſea ? 
Your ſentence, ſweet or bitter, ſoft or ſore, 
Floats his frail bark, or runs it bump. afhore,--- 
Ye wits above, reſtrain your awful thunder; 
In his frſ cruize 'twere pity he ſhould founder. 
Fon? | To the gallery. 
Safe from your ſhot, he fears no other foe, 
No-gulph but that which horrid yawns below. 

a | [To the file 
The braveſt chiefs, ev'n Hannibal and Cato, 
Have here been tam'd with---pippin and potatoe. 
Our bard embarks in a more Chriſtian cauſe, 
He craves not mercy, but he claims applauſe, 
His pen againſt the hoſtile French is drawn, 
Who damns him is no Antigallican. | 


Hamlet. 
| 2 


Hereafter he may board a richer prize. 


Rade with fav'ring gales and ſmiling Kies, 


* — WIN Pate or 9 — — - * 
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"And hollow graans portend th* approaching 
. ..., Korm : | | 
Should the 2 ſhow 'rs of hail redouble. 


And thefe rough billows hits, and boil and 

bubble, : To the pct. 

He Il launch no more on fuch fell ſcas of 
trouble. 3 


.$ 58. Prologue 10 tbe Author ; 1757. FoorE. 


Nature with novelry docs ſtill abound ; 


Requires, at leaſt, no common ſhare of wit. 


Since fops will frown, where humble traders ſmile. 


The decent, duteous youth refign'd his place. 
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Bur if this welkin angry clouds deform, 
3 [Doing round the houſe. 


[To ibe gallery. 


SEXERE their taſk, who, in this critic age, 
With freſh materials furniſh out the ſtage! 

Not that our fathers drain'd the comic ſtore 3 

Freſh characters ſpring up as heretofore. 


On ev ry fide freſh follies may be found. 
Bur then the tafte of every gueſt to hit, 
To pleaſe at once the gallery, box, and pit, 


Thoſe who adorn the orb of higher life, 
Demand the lively rake or modiſh wife; 
Whilft they who in a lower circle move, 
Yawn at their wit, and flumber at their love. 
If light low mirth employs the comic ſcene, 


Such mirth as drives fram vulgar minds the ſpleen, | 


The paliſh d critic damns the wretched ſuit, 
And cries- 'T will pleaſe the gall ries well 
44 enough. 1 
Such jarring judgments who can reconcile ? 


To daſh the poet's ineffectual claim, 
And quench his thirſt for univerſal fame, 
The Grecian faba in moral 1: 

Has thus addi d the writers of his day: 
Once on a time, a fon aod fire, we're told, 
The ſtripling tender, and the father old, 
Purchas d a jack-afs at a country fair, 
To eaſe their limbs, and hawk about their ware; 
But as the ſluggiſh animal was weak, 

They fear d, if both ſhould mount, his back would 
Up gets the boy, the father leads the aſs, 

And through rhe gazing crowd attempts to paſs. 
Forth from the throng the greybeard, hobble out, 
And hail the cavalcade with feeble ſhout. 

« This the reſpect to rev'iend age you ſhew, 

« And this the duty you to parents owe ? 

« He beats the hoof, and you ae let aftride 

« Sirrah get down, and let your father ride. 
As Grecian lads are ſeldom void of grace, 


Then a freſh murmur th ough the rabble ran, 
Boys, girls, wives, widows, all attack the man. 
« Sure never was brute beaſt ſo void of nature 
« Have you n» pity for the pretty creature? 
% To your own baby can you be unkind ? * 
Here —Suke, Bill, Betty—put the child be- 
| = hind? - . | 

Old Dapple next the clowns' compaſſion claim'd : 
Tis wonderment them boobies ben't aſham'd ! 
« Two at a time upon the poor dumb beaſt ! 


EXTRACTS, 
The pair, ſtill pliant to the partial voice, 
Diſmount, and bear the aſs- Ihen what a noiſc ! 
Huzzas, loud laughs, low gibe, and bitter joke, 
From the yet ſilent fire, theſe words provoke : 


Proceed, my boy; nor heed their farther call; 
Vain his attempts, whoſtrives to pleaſe them all. 


Book W. 


— 


iS 59. Prologue to the Trip 'to Paris, Spoken © 


by Mr. Shuter, at one of his Benefits Foote. 
JJ N-former times there liv'd one Ariſtotle, 

M ho, as the ſong ſays, lov'd, like me, his bottle. 
To Alexander Magnns he was tutor 
(A'n't you ſurpris' d to hear the learned Shuter ? ) 
But let that reſt—a new tale I Il advance; 


A tale no, truth! mum I'm juſt come from 


France. 
From Paris I came ; why I went there, no matter; 
I 'm glad that once more Im on this fide the water. 
Tas to win a large wager that hurried me over; 
But I with'd to be off when I came down to Dover, 
To ſwallow fea-water the doctors will tell ye, 


They whochooſe it for phy fic maydrink of the ſca, 
But only to think on t is phyſic for me. 
When I firſt went on board, Lord! I heard ſuch 

a racket, | 

Such babbling and ſquabbling, 'fore and aft, thro' 
the packet; 

The paſſengers bawling, the ſailors yo-ho-ing, 

The ſhip along daſhing, the winds aloft blowing; 

Some ſick, and ſome ſwearing, ſome ſinging, ſome 
ſhricking, | 


| Sails hoiſting, blocks rattling, the yards and booms 


creaking; 


| Stop the fbip — but the tars, never minding our 


caſes, 

Took their chaws, hitch'd their trowſers, and 
grinn'd 1n our faces. 

We made Calais ſoon, and were ſoon ſet on ſhore, 

And I trod on French ground, where I ne'er trod 
before. | 

The ſcene was quite chang'd ; 'twas no more yo, 
yo-ho, 

With damme Jack, yes, boy- or damme Tom, no! 

'Twas quite t'other thing, mun, '"twas all com- 
plaiſance; | 

With cringes and ſcrapes we were welcom'd t 
France : | 

Ab, Monſeer Ang loy---they cried—be on ven nt, 

Ties umble ſervant, Sir, wve glad to ſee you. 

[ ne'cr met ſuch figures before in my rambles, 


' ſhambles: 
To be crowded amongſt them at firſt I was loth, 
For fear they ſhould ſeize me, and ſouſe me for 

broth. 

At laſt, tho', they call'd me my Lor Angleterre, 
(Lord, had you then ſeen but my ſtrut and my 
. : 
Wee, wee, | cried, wee then - and put on a ſword; 
So at once Neddy Shuter turn'd into a _— 
expected at France all the world and Nis wife, 
But I never was balk'd fo before in my life: 


„ They might as well have carried him, at a 


J ſhould 


But the ſight of ſuch water at once fill'd my belly; 


They flock d round my carcaſe like flies in the 
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I ſhould ſee wonders there, I was told by Monſeer; 

So I did, I ſaw things that were wonderful queer; 

Queer ſtreets and queer houſes, with people much 
Jucexer, 

Each one was a talker, but no one a hearer. 

I foon had enough of their palloworſee z 

It's a fine phraſe to ſome folks, but nonſenſe to me. 

All folks there are dreſs'd in a toyſhop-like ſhow, 

A hodge-podging habit, 'twixt ſidler and beau; 

Such hats, and ſuch heads too, ſuch coats and ſuch 
{kirts— 


They fold me ſome ruffles but I found the ſhirts 


Then, as to their dinners, their ſoups, and their 
ſtewings, | | 


One ounce of meat ſerves for ten gallons of brew- 


ings; | | | 
For a ics of roaſt beef how my mind was "LO 
But for beef they produc'd me a fricaſee'd flog: 
Out of window I toſs'd it, it wa'n't fit to eat, 
Then down fairs I jump'd, and ran into the ſtreet. 
*T was not their palavercould make me determine 
To ftay where I found it was taſte to eat vermin. 
Frogs in France may be fine, and their Grand Mo- 

'narque clever; 
I 'm for beef, and King George, and Old England 

for ever ! | | 


8 60. Epilogue to the Minor; 1760. 
NEAR the mad manſions of Moor fields III 


bawl; | 
Friends, fathers, mothers, ſiſters, ſons, and 1 
Shut up your ſhops. and liſten to my call. 
With labour, toil, all ſecond means diſpenſe, 
And live a rent charge upon Providence. 

Prick up your ears; a ſtory now [I Il tell, 


Which once a widow and her child befel, 


1 knew the mother and her daughter well: 


Poor, it is true, they were, but never wanted; 


For whatſoe'er they aſk'd was always granted. 

One fatal day the matron's truth was tried, 

She wanted meat and drink, and faintly cried, 
Child, Mother, vou cry | 
Mather. O child! I 've got no bread. 


Child. What matters that? Why, Providence 


an't dead ! 
With reaſon good this child the truth might ſay, 
For there came in at noon, that very day, 
Bread, greens, potatoes, and a leg of mutton, - 
A better ſure a table ne'er was put on. 
Au, that might be, ve cry, with thoſe poor ſouls ; 
But we ne'er hy a raſher for the coals. 
Andd'ye deſerve it? How dl ye ſpend your days ? 
In pattimes, prodigality, and plays! | 
Let 's go ſee Foote! O, Foote's a precious limb ! 
Old Nick will ſoon a foot-ball make of him! 
For foremoft rows in fide-boxes you ſhove; 
Think you ro meet with ſide-boxes above, 
Where gipeling girls and powder'd fopsmay fit? 
No, you will all be cramm'd into the pit, 


And crowd the houſe for Satan's benefit. — 


18 * 
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O ! what you ſnivel Well, do ſo no more 
Drop, to atone, your money at the door, : 
And—fI XS N give it to the poor. 


„ tt 


8 6x. Prologue to Polly Honeycombez 1460. 
GARRICK, 


Came a dread ſorcereſs, her name Romance 
O'er Britain's ifle her wayward ſpells ſhe caft, 
And Common Senſe in magic chain bound faſt, 
[n mad ſublime did each fond lover woo, 

And in heroics ran each billet-doux : | 
High deeds of chivalry their fole delight, | 
Each fair a maid diſtreſs d, each ſwain a knight, 
Then might Statira Oroondates ſee | 
At tilts and tournaments, arm'd cap-a-pie. 
She too, en milk-white palfrey, launce in hand, 
A dyvarf to guard her, pranc'd about the land. 
This fiend to quell, his ſword Cervantes drew, 
A truſty Spaniſh blade, Toledo true : 
Her taliſmans and magic wand he broke 
Rnights, genii, caſtles, vaniſh'd into ſmoke, 

But now, the dear delight of later years, 
The younger ſiſter of Romance appears: 
Leſs folemn1s her air, her drift the ſame, 
And Novel her enchanting, charming name. 


But Novel for our buck, and lively romp ! 

Caſſandra's folios now no longer read, 

See two neat pocket. volumes in their ſtead ! 

And then, fo ſentimental is the ſtyle, 

So chaſte, yet ſo bewitching all the while! 

Plot and elcpement, paſſion, rape, and rapture, 

The total ſum of every dear dear chapter. 
'Tis not alone the ſmall- talk and the ſmart, 

Tis Novel moſt beguiles the female heart. 

Miſs reads ſhe melts - ſhe ſighs - love ſteals upon 
her hoe | 
And then—alas, poor girl! good night, poor 
Honour ! | 12 ; 

Thus of our Polly having lightly ſpoke, 
Nou for our author but without a joke. 
* Tho'wits and journals, who ne'er fibb'd be- 
fore, 8 | 
Have laid this bantling at a certain door, 
Where, lying ſtore of faults, they'd fain heap 


more, 


I now declare it, as a ſerious truth, 
Tis the fiſt folly of a fimple youth, 


Cauglit and deluded by our harlot plays 
* Then cruſh not in the ſhell this infant Bayes ! 
* Exert your favour to a young beginner ; 

© Nor ule the ftripling like a batter'd finner,* 


$ 62. Prologue 10 All in the Wrong ; 1761. Mit- 
| ten and jþaken by Mr. FOOTE. 
P9-NIGHT, be it known to box, gall'ries, and 


bit, 


| Will be open'd the original warehouſe of wit; 


* Theſe lines were added by Mr. Garrick, on its being reported that he was the author of the» piece; and, 


boueret humourous aud poetical, contain as ſtrict matter of fact as the dulleſt proſe, e.. 


The 


Romance might ſtrikeour grave forefather's pomp, 


H ITHER, in days of yore, from Spain or France, 


% 
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| We hope you will call at our warehouſe in Drury: 


It. from dealingstoo large, we plunge deeply indebt, 


The tribe of 
Even now 


| 

The new manufacture, Foote and Co. undertakers. 
Play, opera, pantomime, farce—by the makers. 
We ſcorn, like our brethren, our fortunes to owe 
To Shakſpeare and Southerne, to Orway andRowe: 
Tho our judgment may err, yetour juſtice is ſhewn; 
For we promiſe to mangle no works but our own; 
And moreover, on this you may firmly rely, 


If we can't make you laugh, that we won't make 


you cry; 
For our monarch, who knew we were mirth- 
loving ſouls, | | {bowls ; 


Has lock'd up his lightning, his daggers, and 
Reſolv'd that in buſkins no heroes ſhould ſtalk, 
He has ſhut us quite out of the tragedy walk. 
No blood, no blank verſe —in ſhort we re undone, 
Unleſs you re contented with frolic and fun. 
If, tir'd of her round in the Ranelagh mill, 
There ſhould be one female inclin'd to fit till ; 
If blind to the beauties, or ſick of the ſquall, 
A party ſhouldn't chooſe to catch cold at Vauxhall; 
It at Sadler's ſweet Wells the wine ſhould be thick, 
The cheeſecakes be ſour, or Miſs Wilkinſon ſick; 
If the fume of the pips ſhould prove pow'rful.in 
une; 
Or the — be lame, or the bells out of tune; 


We ve a curious aſſortment of goods, I aſſure ye, 

Domeſtic and foreign, indeed all kind of wares, 

Engliſh cloth, Iriſh linens, and French pet en- 
Fairs. } 13 75 

If, for want of good cuſtom, or loſſes in trade, 

The poetical partners ſhould b2nkrupts be made; 


a <whereas comes out in the Muſes' Gazette. 
e Il on you, our aſſigns, for certificates call; 
Tho inſolvents, we re honeſt, and give up our all. 


F 


63. logue to the Lyar, 1761; between Miſs 
* rn 4 and Old Wilding. a 
M. Gr. T.JOLD, Sir done, 

Our plot concluded, and ſtrict juſtice 

Let me be heard as counſel for your ſon. 
Acquit I can't, I mean to mitigate; | 
Proſcribe all lying; what would be the fate 
Of this and every other earthly tare ? 
Confider, Sir, if once you cry it down, 
You lll ſhut up every coffee-houſe in town; 

liricians will want fond, 
f famifh'd—for the public good; 
All Grub-ftreet murderers of men and ſenſe, 
And every office of intelligence, 
All would be bankrupts, the whole lying race, 
And no Gazette to publiſh their diſgrace. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV, 


All pleaders may, when difficulties riſe, 

To gain one truth expend an hundred lies. 
O. Wild. To curb this practice I am ſomewhat 

-- Joth; . 

A lawyer has no credit but on oath. 

M. Gr. Then to the ſofter ſex ſome favour ſhew : 

Leave us poſſeſſion of our modeſt No! 

O. Wild. O freely, Ma'am, we l that allowance 


ve, | 

So hid Thin Noes be held affirmative : 

Provided ever, that your pith and fie, 

On all occaſions, ſhould be deem'd a lye. 

M. Gr. Hard terms ! 

On this rejoinder then I reſt my cauſe : 

Should all pay homage to truth's ſacred laws, 

Let us examine what would be the caſe; 

Why, meny a great man would be ont of place. 

O. Wild. "IT would many a virtuous character 
reſtore. i | 

M. Gr. But take a character from many more. 

O. Wild. Strong are your reaſons; yet, ere i 
ſubmit, 5 

mean to take the voices of the pit. 

Is it your pleaſures that we make a rule, | 

That er'ry liar be proclaim'd a fool, : 

Fit ſubjects for our author's ridicule ? 


$ 64. Prologue to the Earl of Eſſex ; 1761. 
1 MURPHY. 

V 9 the brave, the genꝰ rous, and the 

Whene er the patriot ſinks to ſilent duſt, 

The tragic muſe attends the mournful herſe, 

And pays her tribute of immortal verſe. 

Inſpir'd by noble deeds, ſhe ſeeks the plain. 

In honour's cauſe where mighty chiefs are ſlain ; 

And bathes with tears the ſod that wraps the dead, 

And bids the turf lie lightly on his head. 

Nor thus content, ſhe opens death's cold womb, 

And burſts the cearments of rhe awful tomb, 

To caſt him up again—to bid him live, 

And to the ſcene his form and preſence give. 

Thus once-fam'd Eſſex at her voice appears, 


Emerging from the ſacred duſt of years, 


Nor deem it much, that we retrace, to-night, 
A tale to which you 've liſten'd with delight. 
How oft, of yore, to learned Athens' eyes 
Did new Electras and new Phædras riſc ! 

In France how many Theban monarchs groan 
For Laius' blood, and inceſt not their own ! 
When there new Iphigenias raiſe the ſigh, 
Freſh drops of pity guſh from ey'ry eye. 


0. Wild. Too mild afentence! Muſt the good On the ſame theme tho? rival wits appear, 


and great, | 
Patriots be wrong d, that book ſellers may eat? 


The heart ſtill finds the ſympathetic tear. 
If there ſoft pity pour 5 plenteous ſtore, 


M. Gr. Your patience, Sir; yet hear another For fabled kings, and empires now no more ; 


word, 
Turn to that hall where Juſtice wields her ſword 


Think in what narrow limits you would draw, 
By this proſcription, all the ſors of law: 
For tis the fix d determin'd rule of courts, 

(Vyner will tell you—nay, even Cokes Reports 


Much more ſhould you 
Who ſtill inherit all the rights of man; [ plan, 


For your own chiefs, your own domeſtic woe; 
Much more a Britiſh ftory ſhould impart 


The warmeſt feclings to each Britiſh heart. 


om freedom's glorious 


Much more ſhould you with kindred forrows glow 
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And nobly, by tranſgreſſing, charm ye more. 


-» i 


§ 65. Prologue to the School for Lowers, 1762. 
IWritten and ſpoken by Mr. GARRICK. 


QUCCESS makes people vain —the maxim's 
true, 
We all confeſs it, and not over new. 
The verieſt clown, who ſtumps along the ſtreets, 
And dofls his hat to cach grave cit he meets, 
Some . hence, bedaub'd with livery 
ace, | 
Shall thruſt his ſaucy flambeau in your face. 
Not ſo our bard—tho' twice your kind applauſe 
Has, on this fickle ſpot, efpous'd his cauſe; 
He owns with gratitude th' obliging debt; 
Has twice been favour'd, and is modeſt yet. 
Your giant wits, like thoſe of old, may climb 
Olympus high, and ſtep o'er ſpace and time; 
May ſtride, with ſeven-lcagued boots, from ſhore 
to ſhore, 


Alas ! our author dares not laugh at ſchools— 

Plain ſenſe confines his humbler muſe to rules: 

He ſhitrs no ſcene But here I ſtopt him ſhort— 

Not change your ſcenes?” ſaid 1—* I'm ſorry 
© tot T2 : 

My conſtant friends above, around, below, 

Have Engliſh taſtes, and love both change and 
„% thow : | 

* Without ſuch aid even Shak ſpeare would be flat, 

„Our crowded pantomimes are proofs of that, 

« What eager traniport ſtarts from ev'ry eye, 

When pullies rattle, and our genii fly ! 

„When tin caſcades, like falling waters, gleam, 

Or through the canvas burſts the real ſtream! 

„While thirſty Illington laments, in vain, 

„Half her New-river roll 'd to Drury-lane. 

% Lord, Sir!” ſaid I, “ for gallery, boxes, pit, 

„el back my Harlequin againſt your wit.“ 

Yet ſtill the author, anxious for his play, [ſay ?” 

Shook his wiſe head“ What will the critics 

As uſual, Sir—abuſe you all they can!“ 

* Andwhatthe ladies? - He's acharming man! 

A charming piece !—one ſcarce knows what it 
„ means; 

Hut that 's no matter hen there 's ſuch ſweet 
& ſcenes!” | 

Still he perfitis—and let him -entre Nous 

I know your taftes, and will indulge em too. 

Change you ſhall have; fo {ct your hearts at eaſe: 

Write as Le will, we 'Il act it—as you pleale, 


$ 66. Prolopne upon Prologuts, to The Deuce is in 
Sroken by Mr, King. GARKICK. 
Aud, egad, it will do for auy other play as well as 
this.- 85 BAYES. 
N old trite proverb let me quote— 
As is your cloth, ſo cut your coat. 

To ſuit our author, and his tarce, 
Short let me be, for wit is ſcarce; 
Nor would I ſhew it, had | any; : 
The reaſons why are ſtrong and many. 
Should I have wit, the piece have none, 
A flaſh in pan wich empty gun, 
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A tavern-with a gaudy ſign,  _- 
Whole buth is better than the wine, 
May cheat you once—Will that device, 
Neat as imported, cheat you twice? 

'Tis wrong to raiſe your expectations: 
Poets, be dull in dedications ! 

Dulneſs in theſe to wit prefer 

But there, indeed, you ſeldom err. 

In prologues, prefaces, be flat ! 

A filver button ſpoils your hat. 

A thread-bare coat might jokes eſcapes 
Did not the block heads lace the cape. 
A caſe in point to this before ye; 
Allow me, pray, to tell a tory. 

To turn the penny, once, a wit 
Upon a curious fancy hit : 

Hung out a board, on which he boaſted, 
Dinner for three-pence, boil'd and roaſted. 
The hungry read, and in they trip, 

With eager eye, and ſmacking lip 
Here, bring this boil'd and roaſted, pray 
Enter potatoes, dreſs'd each way, 

All ſtar' d and roſe, the hovſe forſook, 

And damn'd the dinner—kick'd the cook. 

My landlord found, poor Patrick Kelly! 
There was no joking with the belly. 

Theſe facts laid down, then thus I reaſon, 
Wit in a prologue 's out of ſeaſon. 
Vet ſtill will you for jokes fit watching, 

Like Cock-lane folks for Fanny's ſcratching. 
And here my ſimile 's ſo fit, 

For prologurs are but ghoſts of wit; 

Which mean to ſhew their art and ſkill, 


And ſcratch you to their author's will. 


In ſhort, for reaſons great and ſmall, 

Tis better to have none at all. 

Prologues and ghoſts Ia paltry trade 

So let 'em both at once be laid! 

Say but the word - give your commands, 

We'll tic our prologue-monger's hands: : 
Conſine theſe clprits ! | holding up bis bands] bind 
em tight: 

Nor girls can ſcratch, nor fools can write. 


— — — 
§ 67. Epilogue io Elvira; 1763. GARRICK, 


| ADIES and gentlemen—'tis fo ill-bred— 


We have no epilogue, becauſe 1 'm dead; 
For he, our bard, with phrenſy-rotling eye, 
Swears you ſhan't laugh, when he has made you cry. 
At which I gave his ſleeve a gentle pull, 
Suppoſe they ſhould not cry, and ſhould be dull; 
In ſuch a caſe, 'twould furely do no harm; 

A little lively nonſenſetaken warm, 

On critic ſtomachs delicate and qucaſy, 

' Fwill even make a heavy meal fit eaſy, 

The town hates epilegues—Ir is not true, 

L anſwer's that for you—and you—and you 

[ To Pit, Boxes, and Firft Gallery. 
They call for epilogues and hornpipes too. 

y 8 | [7s bhe Upper Galt: 
Madam, the critics ſay to you they re civil, 


3 


The piece is ſure to be undone, 


Here, if they have em not, they II play the _— 
| ut 
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No one is merrier than myſelf ſometimes; 


978 ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Out of this houſe, fir, and to you alone, 

They Il ſmile, cry Bravo! charming! Here they 
groan: 

A fingle critic will not frown, look big, 

Harmleſs and pliant as a ſingle twig; 

But crowded here they change, and tis not odd, 

For twigs, when bundled up, become a rod. 

Critics to bards, like beauties to each other, 

When tete à te their enmity they ſmother : 

« Kils me, my dear—how do you ?—charming 
« creature ! | 

„ What ſhape ! what bloom! what ſpirit in cach 

| « feature! 

« You flatter me—'pon honour, no. You do 

% My friend— my dear — fincerely yours 
1e adien!* .. 4 

But when at routs, the dear friends change thei 
cone; 5 

J ſpeak of foreign ladies, not our own. i 

Will you permit, good firs, theſe gloomy folk 

To give all tragedy without one joke 

They gravely tell us, Tragedy 's deſign'd 

To purge the paſſions, purify the mind: 

To which I ſay, to ſtrike thoſe blockheads dumb, 

With phyſic always give a ſugar-plum. 

J love theſe ſugar-plums in proſe or rhymes ; 


Vet I, poor I, with tears and conſtant moan, | 

Am melted down almoſt to ſkin and bone : 

This night, in fighs and ſobs I drew my breath; 

Lore, marriage, treaſon, priſon, poiſon, death, 

Were ſcarce © Geiene to complete my fate; 

T wochildrenwere thrown in, to make up weight. 

With all theſe ſuff rings, is it not provoking, 

To be denied at taft a little joking ? 

If they will make new laws, for mirth's fake 
break em; 

Roar out for epilogues, and let me ſpeak em. 


i 
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T 65. Ms. Forte's Addreſs to the Public, after a 
« Profſecuticn againfl bim for a Libel; 1764. 
| | FoorE. 


USH ! let me ſearch before I ſpeak aloud— 
b Is no informer ſkulking in the crowd 2 
With art laconic noting all that 's ſaid, 
Malice at heart, indictments in his head; 
Prepar d to levy all che legal war, | 
And rouſe the clamerous legions of the bar? 


| nous, 
J will a tale u fold, tho” ſtrange, yet true; 
The «pplication muſt be made by you 
At Athens once, fair: queen of arms and arts, 
There dwelt a citizen of moderate parts; 
Preciſe his manner, and demure his looks, 
"His mind unletter d, tho' he dealt in books; 
Amorous, tho' old; tho” dull, lov'd repartec ; 
And penn'd a paragraph moſt daintily: 
He aim'd at purity in all be faid, 


Is there none ſuch *— Not one :—then, * 


Book IV, 


In hath, and doth, was rarely known to fail, - 

Himſelf the hero of each little tale. 

With wits and lords this man was much de- 

„ | 

And once (it has been faid) was near being 
knighted. | 

One Ariſtophanes (a wicked wit, 

Who never heeded grice in what he writ) 

Had mark'd the manners of this Grecian ſage, 

And, thinking him a ſubject for the ſtage, 

Had from the lumber cull'd, with curious care, 

His voice, his looks, his geſture, gait, and air, 

His affectation, conſequence, and mien, 

And boldly launch'd him on the comic ſcene. 

Loud peals of plaudits through the circle ran, 

All felt che ſatire, for all knew the man. 

Then Peter—Petr95 was his claſſic name, 

Fearing the loſs of dignity and fame, 

To a grave lawyer in a hurry flies, 

Opens his purſe, and begs his beſt advice. 

The fee ſecur'd, the lawyer ſtrokes his band, 

The caſe you put I fully underſtand; 

“The thing is plain from Cocos's reports, 

For rules of poetry a'n't rules of courts : 

A libel this—L'}l make the mummer know 

„it.“ — 

A Grecian conſtable took up the poet, 

Reſtrain'd the ſallies of his laughing muſe, 

Call'd harmleſs humour ſcandalous abuſe: 

The bard appeal'd from this ſevere decree, 

Th' indulgent public ſet the pris'ner free: \ 

Greece was to him what Dublin is to me. 


$ 69. Prologue ſpoken by Mr. Love, on the opening 
the new Theatre on Richmond Gr:en; 1765. 
 GARRICK. 


HE ſhip now launch'd, with neceſſaries ſtor'd, 
Rigg d, mann d, well-built, and a rich freight 
on board, 

All ready, tight and trim, from head to poop, 

And, by commiſſion, made a royal floop; 

May Heaven from tempeſts, rocks. and privateers, 

Preſerve the Richmond Give her, boys, three 

cheers! [ Three hu nas behind. 

Queen Mab, our Shak ſpeare ſays, and I believe him, 

In ſleep haunts each vain mortal, to deceive him 

As in her hazel-nut ſhe lightly trips, 

By turns, o'er eyes, cars, fingers, noſe, and lips, 

Each quicken'd ſenſe ſuch ſweet enchantment 
ſcizes, 8 > 


| We hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, touch—whate'er ſh: 


pleaſes. [ ſee, 
Look round this houſe, and various proofs you'! 
Strong glaring proofs that Mab has been with me. 
She caught me napping, knew where I was vail, 
And tickled ev'ry fibre of my brain : 
Deep in my muſing (deep as I was able) | 
Methought 1 faw her driving tow'rds my table; 
She whuſk'd her chariot o'er my books and ſhelves 


And n<ver once omitted ch, or cd; 


'* George Faulkner, Bookſeller, 


And at my ſtandiſh ſtopp'd her tiny elves. 


« W 1 
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What are you. ſcribbling there A uick, let me]! Tis he, by Jove] grown quite a clumſy fellow 
| «. ſee | He's fir for nothing —but a Punchinello !” 
* Poh!] leave this nonſenſe, and along with me!“ f“, O yes, for comic ſcenes, Sir John no further: 
I, grinning, bow'd—* Bright ſtar of Lilliput! , He's much too fat for battles, rapes, and 
8 „ Shall I not crowd you in your hazel- nut?“ „ murther !” | 
She ſmil'd; and, ſhewing mea lurge-ſiz d hamper, | Worn in the ſervice, you my faults will ſpare, 
Get into this, my friend, and then we'll ſcamper.“ And make allowance for the wear and tear. 
I for this frolic wanting quick digeſtion, The Chelſea penſioner, who, rich in ſcars, 
Sent to my tongue, poſt-haſte, another queſtion ; | Fights o'er, in prattle, all his former wars; 
But, crack the went, before that 1 could aſk it; | Tho? paſt the ſervice, may the young ones teach 
Gy She in her ſtage -I, Falftaff, in the baſker: To march preſent to fire—and mount the 
She wav'd her wand, then burſt in fits of laughter, breach. | 
To ſee me rolling, bounding, tumbling after: Should the drum beat to arms, at firſt he Il grieve 
And I laugh'd ro—Could you of laughing fail, | For wooden leg, loſt eye, and armleſs ſleeve : 
, To fee a minnow towing of a whale ? Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and ſwells his 
At laſt we refted on a hill hard by, - cheſt: | 68 
With a ſweet vale, to feaſt the glutton eye Tis for my king; and, zounds ! I'll do my beſt,” 
« I'll thew you more,” ſhe ſaid, © to charm and] TE.” | 
move us; 8 ſus: | : . 
And to the gardens, quick as thought, ſhe drove]$ 71. Prologue to the Clandefiine Marriage 31766. 
Then, pointing to the ſhade—** There, there they | GARRICK. 
| e a 55 OE Ts and painters, who from nature draw 
« Of this moſt happy iſle the happieſt pair P Their del and richeſt ſtores, have made rhis 
O, may thoſe virtuous raptures never ceaſe, law ; | | 
pai Nor public Cares difturb their private peace _ Thar each ſhould neighbourly aſſiſt his brother, 
She figh'd—and like the lightning was the ſeen And ſteal with decency from one another. 
To drive her chariot o'er this fav'rite green To-night, your matchleſs Hogarth gives the 
Straight to this ſpot - where the infus*'dſuchthings thought, | 
| Might turn the heads of twenty playhoule Kings. | Which from the canvas to the Kage is brought; 
But fear diſperſing all my golden dream, And who ſo fit to warm the poet's mind, 
And I juſt entering on this fairy-ſcheme; As he who pictur'd morals and mankind ? 
Wick wild ſurpriſe, I caſt my eyes about, But not the ſame their characters and ſcenes; 
Deluſion ends —and now [ wake to doubt : Both labour for one end, by diff rent means; 
ening 3 may rs dream be 3 bs oF pee Each, as it ſuits him, takes a ſep rate road, 
7 or mi es or frowns can make this e Or true. Their one great object, marriage 2 la mode; 
ick. Where titles deign with cits to have and hold, 

: $ 70. Prologue to Much ado about Nothing, afﬀed\| And change rich blood for more ſubſtantial gold! 
ſtor d, by Command of their Majefiies, 1765. Written] And honour'd trade from int'refſt turns aſide, 
reight and (ſpoken by Mr. GARRICK, being bis fit To hazard happineſs for titled pride. 

Appearance after bis Return from Italy, The painter dead, yet till he charms the eye; 
WP» W [TH doubt, joy, apprehenſion, almoſt dumb, | While England lives, his fame can never die : 
ateers, To face this awful court, once more | come: | But he who ſtruts tus hour 2 the ſtage 
three WM Left Benedick ſhould ſuffer by my fear, | Can ſcarce anos _ * _ all g 
kad Before he enters, I myſelf am here. Nor pen Nor PERCH CRT TI actor fave ; 
ve him, Lem told (what flattery to my heart ) that you The art and artiſt — Somme i. 
e him: Have wiſh'd to ſee me ; nay, have prets'd it too; O let me drop one tri ae tear. 5 
Alas! 'twill prove another Mich ado. On poor ] ack Falſtaff s grav ©, and uliet s bier“ 
nd Tips I, like a boy who long has truant play'd, You to their worth mult rer a. give; | 
uumen WW No leſſons got, no exerciſes made, Sean ap Sos 17 x vill ſhife 61 I 
On bloody Monday takes his fearful ſtand, Still as the ſcenes of life bats mitt away, 
c'er he And often eyes the birchen-ſceptred hand. The ſtrong impreſſions of their art decay. 

see. Tis twice twelve years ſince firſt the ſtage I trod, Your children Cannot e you n 
fs you'l Enjoy'd your ſmiles, and felt the critics rod: hey 1] boaſt l h 7» their own. 
vith me. Avery nine-pin I, my ſtage life through; The greateſt glory of our 3 ew, 

„as vain Knock'd down by wits, ſet up again by you. ls to be felt, and be approv'd, by you. 

- four-and-twenty years the 2 __ | — 

| it not long enough to play the fool? * 

y table; To prove * — me to repeat - | $. 720. Prologue fo the , G ve IcK 
{ ſhelves What late I heard, in paſſing through the ſtreet: ; | 1 
8. A youth of parts, with ladies by his ſide, PH night we add ſome heroes to our ſtore, 

Thus cock'd his glaſs, and thro” it ſhot my pride: ,* Who never were as heroes ſcen before z 
« Whit * Mr. Quin and Mrs, Cibber both died a little before. 
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No bluſ'rivg Romans, Trojans, Greeks, ſhall [You love a little miſchief, ſo do I; 


rage; | | ſtage 

No knights, arm'd cap a Pee, ſhall crowd ou! 
Nor fhall our Henries, Edwards, take the fcld, 
Oppoſing ſword to ſword, and ſhic ld to ſhield : 
With other inſtruments our troop appears ; 
Needles to thmmblcs ſhall, and ſhears to thears ; 
With parchment gorgets, and in buckram arm d, 
Cold-biooded taylors are to heroes warm'd, 
And ſlip- hod ſlide ro war.— No lions“ glare, 
No eye- balls flaſhing fre Rall make you ſtare; 
Each outſide ſhail belie the ſtuff within: 

A Roman ſpirit 1a each Tay lor's ſkin 
A taylor-legg'd Pompey, Caiſius, ſhall you ſee, 

And the ninth part of Brutus ſtrut in me! 
What though no ſwords we draw, no daggers 

Vet can our warriors a quietus make hake, 


And miſchief I have for you. 
L. Allan. How ? where? when? 


Will you ſtab Falbridge ? 


Spaiter. Yes, Ma'am—with my pen. 

L. Aon. Let looſe, my Spattcr, tilt to death 
you *ve ſtung em, | 

That green-eyed monſter, jealouſy, among 'em, 

Shatter. To dath at all, the ſpirit of my trade is, 


There will be danger. 

I. Alton, And there ſhall be pay 

Take my purſe, Spatter! | Grves ut him 

Spacer. In an honeſt way. | 
Smiles, and takes it, 

L. Aon. Should my lord beat you 

Fhenler. Let them laugh that win: 


With a bare bodkin. Now be dumb, ve railers, For all my braites here's goid-beaters ſkin ! 


And never, but in honour, call out 2 
- Bot theſe are heroes tragic, you will cry; 
O, very tragic | aud I'll rel! you why 
Shouid female artiſts with the male combine, 
And mantua-makers with the taylors join; [ ver, 
Should all, too proud to work, their "trades give 
Not to be ſooth d again by ſix - pence more ; 
What horrors would enſue H irſt you, ve beaux, 
At once loſe all exiſtence with your clothes! 
And you, ye fair, u here would be your defence? 
This is no golden age of innocence! 

Such drunken bacchanals the Graces meet, 
And nv police to guard the naked ſircet: 
Beauty is weak, and paſſion bold and ſtrong— 
O then but madeſty reſtrains my tongue. 

My this night's bard a Kilful taylor be, 

And like a well- made coat his tragedy : 

Tho cloſe, vert eaiy; decent, but nct dull; 

Short, but not ſcanty; without buckram, full. 


& 73. Epriognz tothe Enzlifh Merchant; 1767. 


Gannicx, 


Enter Lady Alton # Mrs. Abimgton) in a paſſion ; | 


Sauen ¶ Mr. King] following. 
J.. Alton. } LE hear no more, thou wretch 
Spaiter. Amend to reaſon ! 
L. Alton. A woman of my rank, 'tis petty 
treaſon ! | 
Hear reaſon, blockhead ! Reafon ! what is that; 
Bid me wear pattens and a high-crown'd hat! 
Won't you begone ? What, won't you? Whar 's 
i your View ? (you. 


Spatter. Humbly to ſerve the tuneful nine in 


L. Alton. I renounce ſuch things; 
Not 1 now, but vengeance, ſweeps the 
rings : 
My mind 1. discord all! -I ſcorn, deteſt 
All human kind —you more than all the reſt. 
— Spazter,, | humbly thank you, Ma'am- but 
weigh the matter. { Spatter ! 


I. Aon. Ion t hear reaſon ! and I hate you, | 
Mvſeif, and ev'ry thing. 
Hutter. That I deny; 


| Chinking ihe ig. 
J. Alon. Nay, ſhould he kill you ! 


1 Spatter. Ma'am z 7 : 


Le Allan. My kindneſs meant 

To pay your merit with a monument! | 

Spetzer. Your kinduets, lady, takes away my 
breath : 

We'll ftop,with your good leave, en this fide death. 

L. Alton. Attack Amelia, both in verſe and pioic, 


Your wit can make a nettle of a rote. 


Spatter. A fungmy-nettle for his lordilip ; 
breaſt : 


And to my ſtars and daſhes leave the regt. 


Il make them milerable, never fear; 
Pour in a month, and part in half a year. 
know my genrus, and can truft my plan; 
i break a woman's heart with any man. 

L. Alton. Thanks; thanks, dear Spater! be 
„ ſevere and bold! | 

Jalter. No qualms of conſcience with a purſe 

of gold. 
Tho pill ries threaten, and tho' crab-ſticks f.., 
Yours are my heart, foul, pen, cars, bones. and .. 
| [ Exit Spaiter. 

Lady Alton alone. 


hus to the winds at once my cares I ſcatter— 
„tis a charming raſca}, this fame Spatter! 
His precious miſchief makes the ſtorm ſubſide 
My anger, thank my ftars ! all 10 fe from pride 
Pride fhould belong to us alone of faſhion; 
{And let the mob take love, that vulgar patſion— 
Love, pity, tendernefs, are only mace 
{For poets, Abigails, and folks in trade. 
Some cits about their feelings make a fufs, 
And ſoms are better bred — who hve with us. 
How low lord Falbridge 1s! He takes a wife, 
To love, and cheriſh, and be fix d for life! 
Fhinks marriage is a comfortable ſtate, 
No pleaſure like a vartrors ite à ite! ; 
Do our lords juſtice, for I would not wrong em, 
There are not maoy ſuch poor ſouls among em, 
Our turtles from the town will Hy with ſpeed, 
And I'll foretel the vulgar life they I lead. 
Wu love and euſe grown tat,they face all weathel, 
And, farmers both, trudge arm in arm togerher: 


F IN 


Men, women, children, partons, lords, and ladies. 


22 — 2 via 
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Now view their ſtock, now in their nurſery prattle, “ Hey ! Preſto! paſs !”---all topſy-turvy ſee, 


For ever with their children or their cattle. 


| For © ho, ho, ho!“ is chang'd to he, he, he! 


. . 2 | , : . 
Like the dull millshorſe in one round they keep: We own'd the fault, but tis a fault in vogue; 


They walk, talk, fondle, dine, and fall atleep; | 

« Their cuſtom always in the afternoo d 

He bright as Sol, and ſhe the chaſte full moon! 

Wak'd wnh her coffee, Madam firſt begins, 

She rubs her eyes, is lordſhip tubs his thins ; 

She fips and f{airks---+* Next weck 's our wed- 
„ ding-dar, 

« Married {even years !---and ev'ry hour more 
% gay! | [ Pawns. 

« True, Emmy,” cries my lord, “ the blefling 
66 lies, 

Our hcarts in ev'ry thing ſo ſympathize !” 

; : [ Tatons. 
The day thus ſpent, my lord for muſic calls; 
He thrums the baſe, to which my lady ſqualls ; 
The children join, which fo delight theſe nin- 

nies, | 
The brats ſeem all Guaduccies, Lovatinis. 
— What means this qualm ?---Why, ſure, while 
I 'm deſpiſing, SF 
That vulgar pathen, Envy, is not riſing ! 
O no !---Contempt is ſtrugg ing to burſt out. 
I'll give it vent at Lady Scalp'em's t.. 
| [ Exit Baſtily. 


8 74. Epilogue to Zenebia; 1768. Shokew by Mrs. 
Abington, GARRICK., 
[ She peeps through the curtain 


pow do you all, good folks? -In rears, for 


certain; | N 
1'll only take a peep behind the curtain: 
You re all ſo full of tragedy and ſadneſs, 
For me to come among you, would be madneſs! 
This is no time for giggling---when you 've lei- 

. : 

Call out for me, and IH attend your pleaſure; 
As ſoldiers hurry at the beat of drum, 
Beat but your hands, that inſtant I will come. 

| [Sb enters upon their clapping. 
This is ſo good!] to call me out fo ſoon--- 
The Comic Muſe by me entreats a boon 
She call'd for Pritchard, her firſt maid of honour, 
And begg'd of her to take the taſk upon her; 
But ſhe, I'm fure you 'll all be ſorry for't, 
Reſigns her place, and ſoon retires from court: 
To bear this loſs we courtiers make a ſhift, 
When good folks leave us, worſe may have a lift: 


And her ſtage ſiſter, with her tragic face, 
Have had a quarrel—each has writ a caſe; 


Ine Comic Muſe, whoſe ev'ry ſmile is grace, | | 


And on their friends aſſembled now I wait, 


To give you of their diff 'rence a true ſtate, 
Meclpomene complains, when ſhe appears, 


For five good acts, in all her pomp of tears, 


To raiſe your ſouls, and with your raptures wing 
em, Cem 

Nay, wet your handkerchiefs, that you may wring 

Some flippant huſſey, like myſelf, comes in; 


Crack goes her fan, and with a giggling grin, 


S 88 


Tis theirs who call and bawl for---Epilogue 1 


O, ſhame upon you !---for the time te come, 


Know better, and go miſerable home. 

What ſays our comic goddeſs *--- With reproaches, 

She vows her fiſter tragedy encroaches! 

And, ſpite of all her virtue and ambition, 

Is known to have an amorous diſpoſition ! 

For in Falte Delicacy---wondrous fly, | 

Join'd with a certain Iriſhman- O he! | 

dhe made you, when you ought tolaugh, tocry. 

Her ſiſter's miles with tears ſhe tried to ſmother, 

R2is'd ſuch a tragi-comic kind of pother, 

You laugh'd with one eye, while you cried 
with t'other. _ 

What can be done? - ſad work behind the ſcenes! 

There comic females ſcold with tragic queens 3 

Hach party diff rent ways the foe aſſails, 

Theſe ſhake the daggers, thoſe prepare their nails, 

'Tis you alone muſt calm theſe dire miſhaps, 

Or we fhall ſtill continue pulling caps. 

What is your will ?---I read it in your faces, 

That all hereafter take their proper places, 


their caſcs. | 
Epilogue ſpoken by Mrs. Pritchard, on ber 
quitting the Stage; 1768. QGARRICK. 
PHE curtain dropt- my mimic life is paſt, 
That ſcene of fleep © and terror was my laſt, 
Could I in ſuch a ſcene my exit make, 
When ev'ry real feeling is awake? 
Which beating here, ſuperior to all art, 
Burſts in full rides from a moſt grateful heart. 
I now appear myſelf, diſtreſs d, diſmay d, 
More than in all the characters I 've play d; 
lu acted paſſion, tears may SEEM to flow, : 
„Rut | have that within that paſſeth ſhow.” _. 
Before I go, and this lov'd ſpot forſake, 
What gratitude can give, my wiſhes, take: 
Upon your hearts may no afflickion prey, 
W hich cannot by the ſtage be chas'd away; 


| 
$ 75. 


And mav the ſtage, to pleaſe each virtuous mind, 


Grow ev'ry day more moral, more rehn'd, 

Refin'd from groſſneſs, not by foreign {kill 2. 

Weed out the poiſon, but be Englith ſtill! 
To all my brethren whom [I leave behind, 


Still may your bounty, as to me, be Kind; 


To me for many years you favours flow. d, 
Humbly receiv'd---on ſmall defert beſtow d: 


| For which I feel hat cannot be expreſs'd--- 


Words arc tooweak---my tears mult ſpeak the reſt, 


„ 


d 76. Prologue to the Good-natured Man; 1768. 
Jonxsox. 
PREST by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the gen'ral toil of human kind, 


2 ith cool ſubmiſſion joins the lab ring train, 
And ſocial ſorrow loſes half its pain; ' 


* The laſt ſcene of Lady Macbeth. 


3R3 ons 
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Shake hands, and kiſs, and friends, and burn F 
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Our anxious bard without complaint may ſhare 

This bufiling ſeaſon's epidemic care; 

Like Cæſar's pilot dignified by fate, 

Tot in one common ſtorm with all the great; 

Diftreſt alike the ſtateſman and the wir, 

- Whenone a Borough courts, and one the Pit. 

The buſy candidates for power and fame 

Have hopes, and tears, and wiſhes juſt the ſame ; 

Ditabled both to combat, or to fly, 

Muſt hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 

Uncheck d on both loud rabbles vent their rage, 

As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th' offended burgeſs hoards his angry tale, 

For that bleſt year when all that vote may rail; 

Their ſchemes of ſpire the poet's foes diimiſs, 

Till that glad night when all that hate may hiſs. 
This day the powder'dcurls and golden coat, 

Says ſwelling Criſpin, ©* begeg'd a cobler s vote; 

This night our wit,” the pert apprentice cries, 

« Lies at my feet; I hiſs him, and he dies. 

The great, tis true, can charm th electing tribe; 

The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet judg d by thoſe whoſe voices ne er were fold, 

He feels no want of all-perſuading gold ; | 

But conſdent of praiſe, if praiſe be due, 

Truſts without fear to merit and to you. 


— 


$ 77. Prolegue to Falſe Delicacy; 176%. Spoken 
by Mr. King. GARRICK. 


1* vex'd—quite vex d—and you 'il be vex'd 
that s worſe cCurſe. 

To deal with ſtubborn ſcribblers—there s the 
Write moral plays—the blockhead !—w hy, good 

people, - 
You Il ſoon expect this bouſe to wear 2 ſtceple 
For our fine piece, to let you into facts, 
Is quite a fermon—only preach'd in acts. 

Tou ll ſcarce believe me, till the proof appears; 
But even I, Tom Fool, muſt ſhed ſome tears : 
Do, ladies, look upon me—nay, no ſimpering; 
Think you this face was ever made forwhimp'ring; 
Can I a cambric handkerchief diſplay, - } 


Thump my unfeeling breaſt, and roar away ? 
Why this is comical, perhaps you Il ſay. 
Reſolving this ſtrange awkward bard to pump, 
I ad him what he meant ?—He, ſomewhat 

plump, 
New purs'd his belly, and his lips thus biting— 
« I muſt keep up the 1519 of writing !''— 
“Lon may; but if you do, Sir, I muſt tell ye, 
« You I not keep up that dignity of belly.” 
Still he preach'd on—* Bards of a former age 
Held up abandon d pictures on the ſtage; 
Spread out their wit, with faſcinating art, 
And catch'd the fancy, to corrupt the heart: 
„ Put, happy change; in theſe more moral days, 
« You cannot ſport with virtue, even in plays; 
Een virtve's fide his pen the poct draws, 


&TRACTE 
Thus did he prance and ſwell.--The man may 


Book 1V* 


: prate, : 
And feed theſe whimſies in his addle pate, 
hat you Ill protect his Muſe becauſe the s good: 


A virgin, and fo chafte!—O lud! O lud! 
No Mule the critic beadle's lath eſcapes; 


Though virtuous, if a dowdy and a trapes : 
if his come forth a decent likely laſs, 


Lou ll ſpeak her fair, and grant the proper paſs: 


Or ſhould his brain be rurn'd with wild pretences, 
in three hours time you'll bring him to his ſenſes; 
And well you may, when in your pow'r you get 
bim; | 

In that ſhort ſpace, you bliſter, bleed, and ſweat 
him. | 

Among the Turks, indeed, he d run no danger; 
They ſacred hold a madman and a ftranger. 


§ 78. Scrwub's Trip to the Jubilee; 1769. 
by Mr. Wefion. 


Da” 3 arriv'd—piping hot—gentle- 
olks 

From the rareſt of ſhows, and moſt wonderful 
jokes, | { clare, 
Your ſimple acquaintance, Scrub, comes to de- 
'T was fuller, by far, than our Lichfield great fair; 
Such crowds of fine ladies, ſerenading and ſinging, 
Such firing of loud patereroes, and ringing=- 

To tell it in London, muſt ſeem all a fable; 

And yt I will tell it---as well as I 'm able. 

F irſt, ſomething, in lingo of ſchools call'd an ode; 
All critics, they told me, allow'd very good: 
One ſaid- you may take it for truth, I aſſure ye, 
'Twas me de by the little great man of old Drury, 
By my brother Martin (for whoſe ſake, d'ye hear?) 
This night I'd a mind for a touch at Shak peare *; 
But, honeſtly ſpeaking, I take more delight in 
A bit of good fun, than drums, trumpets, and 


Spoken 


fighting. | 
The proceſſion, t was ſaid, would have becn a 
fine train, Crain! 


But could not move forward .- O la !---for the 
Such tragical, comical folks, and ſo fine 
What pity it was that the ſun did not ſhine ! 
Since ladies, and baronets, aldermen, ſquires, 
All went to this Jubilee full of deſires, 
In crowds, as they go for to ſee a new play; 
And when it was done---why, they all came 
2 way! | 
Don't let me forget---a main part of the ſhow, 
Was long-tail'd tine comets, by fam'd Angelo, 
Some turtle I got, which they call AE «e; 
But honeſt roaſt beef s the beſt turtle for me. 
I hate all ragouts ; and, like a bold Briton, 


{Prefer good plum. pudding to aught I cer bit on. 


[ drank too (and now I a poet may be) 

From a charming fine cup of the mulberry tree. 
To bed I muſt go---for which, like a ninny, 

| paid, like my betters, no leſs than a guinea, 


* And boldly aſks a hearing for his cauſe.” 


This alludes to Mr, Weſton's defign of playing Richaid. 


For rolling- not ſleeping---in linen ſo damp, 
As ſti uck my great toc, ever ſince, with the cramp. 


Thuz 


— 
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Thus fleec'd---in my pocket I felt a great 
ſinarting, 


Vet griev'd not when I and the ſplinters were 


parting, | 
'T was worth ten times more to hegr ſweet bro- 
ther Martin. 
He ſpoke, till poor Scrub was juſt fit, with one eye 
To laugh, while the other was ready to cry, 
Which makes me now tell you, without any brag, 
He 's a ſecond to none but the Warwickſhire wag. 
The Jubilee over, I came to this place, 
To tell you my ſtory, and ſue for your grace : 
You never refus'd it- yet never before, 
With granting ſuch kindneſs, bound gratitude 
more, | 
T live but to own, with a diligent ſpirit, 
Your favours have cver outrun my flight merit. 


879. Prolegue to Doctor Laſt in bis Chariot; 1769. 
Spoken by Mr. Foote. GARRICK. 


| YOUR ſervant, kind maſters, from bottom to top, 


Be aiTur'd, while I breathe, or can ſtand---1 

mean, hop ; i 

Be you pleaſed to ſmile, or be pleaſed to grumble, 

Be whatever you pleaſe, I am ſtill your moſt 
humble. 

As to laugh is a right only given to man, 

To keep vp that right is my pride and my plan. 

Fair ladies, don't frown; I mcant woman too: 

What 's common to man, muſt. be common to 
ue. 

You all have a right your ſweet muſcles to curl, 

From the old ſmirking prude to the titt ring young 

irl; : | 

And NR, with pleaſure my brains I could ſpin, 

To make you all giggle, and you, ye gods, grin. 

In this preſent ſummer, as well as the paſt, 

To your favour again we preſent Dr. Laſt, 

Who, by wonderful feats, iu the papers recounted, 

From trudging on foot to his chariot 1s mounted, 

Amongſt the old Britons when: war was begun, 

Charioteers would flay ten, while the foot could 
ſlay one, | [ ſent, 

So when doctors on wheels with diſpatches are 

Mortality bills riſe a thouſand per cent. | 

Bur think not to phyſic that quackery 's confin'd ; 

All the world is a ſtage, and the quacks are man- 
kind : R 

There *s trade, law, and ſtate quacks ; nay, would 

| we but ſearch, Z 

We ſhould find Heaven bleſs vs'---fome quacks 
ia the church ! 

The ſtiff-band and ſtiff- bob of the Methodiſt race, 

Give the balſam of life and the tincture of grace; 

And their poor wretched patients think much 

ood is done 'em, 

Tho' bliſters and cauſtics are ever upon em. 

As for laws and the ſtate, if quackery 's a curſe, 

Which will make the good bad, and the bad will 
make worſe, 

We ſhould point out the quack from the regular 
brother other ! 


They are wiſer than I who can tell ane from t' 
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ſtand trial? 
Shall we find out no quacks in the Theatre-Royal? 
Some dramatical drugs, that are puff don the town, 
Cauſe many wry faces, and ſcarce will go down. 
Nay, 25 audience ſometimes will in quack'ry de- 
ight, 
And ſweat down an author ſome pounds in one 
night. | 
To return to our quack---ſhould he, help'd by 
the weather, 


| Raiſe laughter and kind perſpiration together; 


Should his noſtrums ef hip and of vapours but 
cure ye, | 

His chariot he well can deſerve, I aſſure ye: 

Tis eaſy to ſet up a chariot in town, 

And caſier til] is that chariot laid down. 

He petitions by me, both as doctor and lover, 

That you 'I not ſtop his wheels, or his chariot 
tip over. [be, 

Fix him well, I beſeech you; the worſt on t would 

Should you overturn him, you may overſet me. 


* 


J 80. Epilogue to the Duellift; 1713. Spoken by 
9 Miſs Barſanti. 


O, men of valour! you diſlike our play: 

Nothing againſt it do the ladies ſay. 
To own they *re pleas'd the critics ever loth, 
Mutter, “ A Duelliſt, with ſcarce an oath ! 
« 'Tis like his hat that was without a feather ; 
*« Duels and Dammes always go together.” 
Old finners, loving the licentious joke, ſtroke 
May think there wants too, here and there, a 
Roundoaths and double meanings ſtrew'd between, 
With them the virtues of the comic ſcene. 
And yet the town in gen'ral is ſo nice, 
It holds theſe virtues as a kind of vice: | 
From the teeth outwards chaſte, their hands be- 
| fore em, 
Like reps, even demi- reps, are all decorum. ing, 
Tho' groſs their thoughts, ſo delicate their hear - 
They think the very ſtage ſhould fine for ſwearing, 
Our author therefore ſcrupled to employ. 4 
Your vulgar Damme, Sir! and Damme, boy ! 
Nay, when by chance a * joke came pat ing 
He wrapt it up, you know, in lawyers Latin. 
So much refin'd the ſcene ſince former days, 
When Congreve, Vanburgh, Wycherly, wrote 

lays, 
« The — ſo looſely did Aſtrea tread, | 
« She fairly put all characters to bed.“ 
Tho' now no bard would venture to depoſit 
A macaroni in a lady's eleſet; 
Leſt the frail fair- one he be thought to ruin, 
« While moon and ſtars alone” ſee what they re 
doing. Ef 

In the old N on gallants take no denial, 
But put the ſtruggling actreſs to the trial. · 
Bleſs me ! I ſhudder even now to think, 
How near myſelf may come to danger's brink ! 
In modern plays more ſafe the female ſtation, 
Secure as our ſad folemn fituation ! 


3R4 No 


22 the ſtage, with its bills, puffs, and patients, 
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The Comic Muſe herſelf grown quite a prude ! 
No wonder, then, if in fo pure an age 
No Congreves write for as demure a fiage ! 


A. 4 ” 


& $1. Prologue to the School for Rakes; 1774. 
| Spoken by Mr. King. GARRICK. 


HE ſcribbling gentry, ever frank and free, 
To ſweep the ſtage with prologues, fix on me. 
A female repreſentative I come, 
And with a prologue, which I call a broom, 
To fweep the critic cobwebs from the rocm. 
Critics, like ſpiders, into corners creep, 
And at new plays their bloody revels keep : 
With ſome nal venom cloſe in ambuſh lie, 
Ready to ſeize the poor dramatic fly: 
The weak and heedleſsfoon become their prey, 
Bur the firong blue-bottle will force its way, | 
Clean well its wings, and hum another day. 
Unknown to natvre's laws, we ve here one evil ; 
For flies, turn'd ſpiders, play the very devil! 
Fearing ſome danger, I will lay before ye 
A ſhort. true, recent, tragi-comic ſtory. 
As late I ſaunter d in the Park for air, 
As free from thought as any coxcomb there, 
Two ſparks came up; one whiſper'd in my car, 
He was a critic ; then aſk'd me, with a ſneer--- 
Thus ſtanding, fiaring---with a ſwaggering 
ſwing, | 
« You've writ a farce?” ( Ves, Sir, a fooliſh 
| « thing.” 
Damn d fooliſh---You d better mind your 
« acting, King. 
4% Tis ten to one -I ſpeak it for your ſake, 
« That this ſame farce will prove---your Wit's 
« laſt Stake. 
46 J fcribble for amuſement, boaſt ro pow rs. 
Right, for your own amuſement---not for outs.“ 
Thus he went on; and with his pleaſant taiking, 


I loſt the apperite I got with walking. 


He laugh'd---I bow d---bvr, ere I could retreat, 

His liſping friend did thus the doſe repeat: 

4% Pray, Sir,---this School for Rakes---the wo- 

4% man's play 

% When do you give it us? Next Saturday. 

«« ] hope you ll both be kind to her, at leaſt. 

« A ſcribbling woman is a dreadful beaft !--- 

Then they re fo ugly. all theſe female wits--- 

« T Il damn her play---to throw her into fits. 

Had 1 

% They all ſhould ſee the bottom of the Thames.” 
If you are here, good Sirs, to breed a riot, 

A Looking about the hauſe. 
Don't ſhew your ſpire ; or, if you are not quiet, 
Tis ten to one I ſpcak it for your fake, 

This School for Rakes will prove your Wit's laſt 


Stake: 
As you [To the Pit] ſave me from their tyrannic 
Wits | 
You will not let them uſe a woman ill. 


rotect her and her brat---the truly brave 
/ omen and child en will for ever fave. 


will, thoſe flattern ſluttiſh dames--. } 


by Mr. King in ibe Character of a Waiter. 


: GARRICK. 
FROM London, your honours, to Stratford I'm 
come: Tom, 


[ 'm a waiter, your honours ; you know buſtling 
Who, proud of your orders, and bowing before ye, 
Till fupper is ready, III tell you a ſtory. 
Twixt Hounſlow and Colnbrooke, two houſes 
of fame, (by name: 
Well known on that road, the Two Magpvcs 
The one of long ſtanding, the other a new one ; 
This boaſts it 's the old one, and that it's the true 
one. 


May boaſt that our liquor is clearer and ſtronger. 
Of bragging and puffing you make but a jeſt; 
You taſte of vs both, and will ſtick to the beſt. 
A race we have had for your paſtime and laughter; 


afcer. . 


Tis ſaid the old Pond hath poſſeſa d a receipt 


To make a choice mixture of ſour, ſtrong, and 


ſweet 


A Jubilee punch, which, right kilfully made, 


Infur'd the od Magpye a good running trade: 
But think you we mean to monopolize? ---No, no, 
We are like brother Aſhley, pro publico bono. 
Each Magpye, your honours, will pick at bis 
brother, [ other. 
And their natures were always to crib from each 
Young landlords and old ones are tawght by their 
calling EP 
To laugh at engroſſing- but practiſe foreſtalling. 
Our landlords are game-cocks, and fair play but 
| grant 'em, 5 | 
Lell warrant you paſtime from each little bantam. 
Let's return to the punch---1 hope, from my ſoul, 
That now my old Maypye may fell you a bowl: 
We have all ſorts and ſizes, a quick trade to diive, 
ds one ſhilling, two ſhilling, three ſlulling, five : 
In this town of Stratford we'll have cach in- 
gredient, | | | 
Beſide a kind welcome fiom me, your obedient. 
u now ſqueeze my fruit, put ſugar and rum in, 
And be back in a moment [Bell rings] A com- 
ing a coming, a coming ! 


§ 83. Prologue to the Chriſtmas Tale ; 1774. 
| _GARRICK- 
Mufic plays, and enter ſeveral perſons with different 
kinds of dijbes. 
Enter Mr. Palmer in the cbaracter of Chriſtmas. 


O on---prepare my bounty for my friends, 
And 2 that Mirth, with all her crew, at- 
tends. | | 


C 


| T9 the Audience, 
Behold a perſonage, well known to fame, 
Once lov'd and honour'd—— Chriſtmas is my 
My officers of ſtate my taſte diſplay; [name 


Cooks, ſcullions, paſtry-cooks, prepare my Prin 5 
3 . ; 6 "op ily 


N 


Book IV. 
No rakiſh forward ſpark dares now be rude, jy 82. Prologue to the Jubilee; 1769. Spoke? 


Sure we, the old Magpye, as well as the younger, 


Young Mag ſtarted firſt, with old Mag hopping 


1 
| 
4 
4 


t 


, 
y 


My cap is ſatire, criticilm, wit--- — 
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Holly and ivy round me honours ſpread, | 
And my retinue ſhew---I1 *m not iH-fed; 
Minc'd pies, by way of belt, my breaſt divide, 
And a large carving-knife adorns my fide ; 
*T1s no fop's weapon, 't will be often drawn: 
This turban for my head---1s collar'd brawn, 
Tho' old, and white my locks, my cheeks are 
cherry; merry; 
Warm'd by good fires, good cheer, I 'm always 
With carrol, fiddle, dance, and pleaſant tale, 
Jeſt, gibe, prank, gambol, mummery, and ale, 
1 Englith hearts rejoic'd in days of yore; 
For new ſtrange modes, imported by the iw ore, f 
You will not ſure turn Chriſtmas out of door! 
Suppoſe yourſelves well ſeated by a fire, 2 
(Stuck cloſe, you ſeem more warm than you 
defire) 83 
Old Father Chriſtmas, now in all his glory, 
Begs with kind hearts you l liften to his ſtory; 
Clear well your thoughts from politics and ſpleen, 


Hear my tale out, ſee all that 's to be ſcen. of 


Take care, my children, that you well behave--- 
You, Sir, in blue, red cape, not quite fo grave: | 
That critic there in black---fo ſtern and thin, 
Before you frown, pray let the tale begin 
You in the crimſon capuchin, I fear you; 
Why, Madam, at this ume fo crots appear you? Il 
Excule me, pray---I did not ſee your ROY} 
near vou. | 
Don't t! ink, fair ladies, I expeEt that you do: 


damps, 


With Fauns half drunk, and Dryads breaking 


lamps. 

Both far and near did this new whimſy run 

Ove night it friik'd, forſooth, at Iſlington. 

And now, as for the public bound to cater, 

Our manager muſt have his fete champetre. 

How 1s the weather #---Pretty clear and bright. 
| [ Looking about. 
A ftorm 's the devil on champètre night! 


| Leſt it ſhould fall ro ſpoil the author's ſcenes, 


I "it catch this gleam, to tell you what he means: 

He means a ſhow as brilliant as Cox's, 

Laugh for the pit, and may be at the boxes; 

Song, chorus, trohic, dance, and rural play, 

The merry-making of a wedding day. | 

Whole 15 the piece?---"Tis all ſurmiſe, ſuggeſ- 

tion 

[s't his, or hers, or yours, Sir? That 's the queſtion. 

The parent, bathful, whimſical, or poor, 

Left it a puling infant at the door; 

'T was laid on flow'rs, and wrapp'd in fancied 
cloaks, | 0 

And on the breaſt was written---Maido' t Oals. 

Benn actors crowded round---the girls careſs d. 
it: [ bleſs'd it; 

Lord! the ſweet pretty babe!---they prais'd and 


Should hear my tale---you *'ve ſomethingelle toi The maſter peep'd, fmil'd, took it in, and 


Nor will our beaux old Engliſh fare encourage ; 
No foreign taſte could c'er digeſt plum-porridge. 
J have no ſauce to quicken lifeleſs ſinners ; 
My food is meant for honeſt hearty grinuers. 
For you, your ſpirits with good ſtomachs bring; | 
O, make the netghb'ring roof with rapture ring: 
Open your mouths, pray, ſwallow every thing! 
Critics, beware how yeu our pranks deſpiſe; 
Tear well my tale, or you ſhan t touch my pies; ſ 
he proverb change--Be merry, but not wite, 


— EC. kl 


§ 84. Prologue to the Maid of the Oats ; 1774. 
Spoken by Mr. King, in the Charatter of Fame. 
| GARRICK. 


Uk to ancient Fame, all eycs, tongues, 
cars, 
See modern Fame, arm'd cap-a- pie, appears, ] 
In ledgers, chronicles, gazetics, and gazetreers! 
My ſoaring wings are fine election ſpeeclies, 
And puffs of candidates ſuppiy my breeches. 
Is there a hcad that wants it in the pit? 
Rn Is Mering ii. 
No flowing robe and trumpet me adorn; 
] wear a jacket, and 1 wind a horn. 
Pipe, ſong, and paſtoral, for five months paſt, 
uff'd well by me, have been the general taſte, 
Now Marybone ſhines forth to gaping crowds ; 
Now. Highgate glitters from her hill of clouds; 
St. George's Fields, with taſte and faſhion ſtruck, 


dreſs'd it. 
Whare'er its birth, protect it from the curſe 
Of being ſmother' d by a pariſh nurſe: 


{As you 're kind, rear it---if you re curious, 


praiſe it: 
And ten to one but vanity betrays it. 


$ 86. Occaſional Prologue, upcn Mr. Lacy's fff 
Appearance in the Character of Alexander. 
GARRICK. 


JN Macedon when Alexander reign'd, 

And victory after victory was gain'd 
The Greek Gazertes (for they had papers there) 
Publiſh'd a thouſand fibs------ as they do here. 
From them one Curtius wrote of Pnilip's fon, 
How he did things---which never could be done! 
Unlike his copy, who will ſoon appear, | 
His mighty ſoul ne'er knew the ſmalleſt fear :? 
Fho' laurel-crown'd, our pale young monarch 

comes | 

Trembling amidſt his triumphs, ſhouts, and 
Would give up ail his vict'ries, falſe or true, 
To gain one greater conqueſt---that of you. 
Lord!“ cricsabuxom widow, loud and ſtrong, 
AH es quite a boy! Toplay that part is wrong. 


Madam, he 's fix feet high, and cannot be 


too young.“ 
He looks ſo modeſt, hardly ſpeaks a word: 
« Can he with proper ſpirit draw his ſword ? 
« A face ſoſmooth, whereneitherrage norpride is, 


Diſplay Arcadia at the Dog and Duck: 


* 
\ 


N Fits not the hero,” --- Front? nulla files. 
| 8 In 


98 
And Drury Miſſes here, © in tawdry pride, - 
Are there Paſtoras by the fountain ſide.“ 


To frowſy bow'rs they reel through midnight 


drums; 


—— 


— 
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In Engliſh thus: Truſt not to looks, they Il 
cheat us: | 
„ not Sir Swagger lately, as he d beat us ? 
And was not he, with all his frowns and airs, 
By one, who ſeem'd all meekneſs. kick'd down 
Miſs B---, all delicacy, verve, and fear, {ſtairs ? 
. Elop'd laſt week, with a horſe grenadier ! 
And our advent'rer though fo mild and civil, 
If yow once rouſe him, plays the very devil ! 
4 Indeed!” cries Madam, Sir, I'm much your 
« debtor; - | 
I ſhould be glad to know the young man better. 
Twice our young hero, who for glory tow'rs, 
In fields leſs dang'rous tried his unknown pow'rs ; 
Likeayoung ſwimmer, whom his fears command, 
In ſhallow ſtreams firſt ventur'd from the land; 
Till, bolder grown, the rougher wave he ſtems, 
Plunges from giddy heights into the Thames. 
E'en now he ftarts to hear the torrent roar, 
While his pale fates ſtand frighted on the ſhore ! 
Soon will he leap the precipice- Your nod 
Sinks him, or lifts him to a demi-gd. 


— 


& 86. Prologue ſpoken by Mr. Yates, on opening a : 


xew Theatre, built for bim by the Inhabitants 
of Birmingham. © FoorE. 


ROM fiddling, fretting, Monſieur and Signor, 


And all the dangers of the Italian ſhore ; 
From ſqueaking monarchs and chromatic queens, 
And Meraftifio's mix'd and mangled ſcenes, 


Where Faſhion, and not Feeling, bears the ſway, 6 


Whilſt Senſe and Nature coy ly keep away, 

I come.--- All hail the conſecrated earth *, 
Whoſe bounteous boſom gaveour Shak ſpeare birth! 
Gave that great maſter of the ſcenic art 

To feed the fancy, and correct the heart; 

To check th' unruly paſſions wild career, 

And draw from Pity s eye the tender tear; 

Of Folly's ſons t' explore the ample train, 

The for, the fop, the vicious, and the vain ; 
Hypocriſy to drag from her diſguiſe, 

And Affectation hunt through all her lyes : 
Such was your bard. Whothen can deem the ſtage, 
The worthleſs fav'rite of an idle age? 

Or judge that pleaſure, with inſtruction join'd, 
Can foii the manners, or corrupt the mind? 

Far other thoughts your generous breaſt inſpire, 
Tovch'd witha ſpark of true Promethean fire: 
Sure that the Arts with Commerce came to earth, 
That the ſame parents gave thoſe ſiſters birth, 
Cold creeping Prejudice you dar'd deſpite, 
And bade this Temple to the Muſes riſe. 

Or that my pow rs were cqual to my zeal ! 
Placid by your favour, not by right divine, 

Thy unworthy high-prieſt of the ſacred nine, | 
No tainted incenſe ſhould pollute their ſnrine,] 
Nor aught be offer'd to the public view. | 


O that my tongue could utter all I feel! 
But what was worthy them and worthy you. 


* Shakſpeare was bon in Warwickſhire, 
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$ 87. Prologue to Bon Tot; 1775, CoLlMan. 


FASHION in ev'ry thing bears ſovereign ſway, 
And words and periwigs have both their day 
Each have their purlieus too, are modiſh each, 
In ſtated diſtricts, wigs as well as ſpeech. 
The Tybura ſcratch, thick club, and Temple tie ; 
The parſon's feather-top, frizz'd broad and high; 
The coachman's cauliflow'r, built tiers on tiers; 
Differ not more from bags and brigadiers, 
Than great St. George's or St. James's ſtyles 
From the broad dialect of Broad St. Giles. 
What is Bon Ton ?—*© O, damme !” cries a buck, 
Half drunk—** aſk me, my dear, and you're in 
« luck: 
* Bon Ton 's to ſwear, break windows, beat the 
« watch, [ catch. 
„% Pick up a wench, drink healths, and roar a 
** Keep it up! Keep it up! damme, take your 
s fume! Ding!“ 
„ Bon Ton is life, my boy; Bon Ton 's rhe 
Ah! I loves life, and all the joys it yields,” 
Says Madam Fuſſock, warm from Spitalfields. 
„Bon Ton 's the ſpace twixt Saturday and 
oy Monday, 
And riding in a one-horſe chair o' Sunday! 
« *Tis drinking tca, on ſummer afternoons, 
At Bagnigge Wells, with china and gilt ſpoons ! 
« *Tis laying by our ſtuffs, red cloaks, and 
„ pattens, | 
To dance cowti!lons all in ſilks and fattins !'” 
Vulgar! —cries Miſe—*< Obſerve, in higher 
& life, wife : 
The featber'd ſpinſter, and thrice-feather'd 
The Club 's Bon Ton. Bon Ton 's a conftant 
trade ; | 
Of rout, ſalino, ball, and maſquerade ! \new ; 
Tis plays and puppet-ſhows---'tis ſomething 
Tis 2 thouſands every night at /z/ 
« Nature it thwarts, and contradicts all reaſon; 
« "Tis ſtiff French ſtays, and fruit when out of 
e ſeaſon ! : | 
« A roſe, when half-2-guinea is the price; 
A ſet of Lays ſcarce bigger than ſix mice: 
© To viſit friends---you never wiſh to ſee; 
« Marriage *twixt thoſe who never can agree. 
Old dowagers, dreſs'd, painted, patch'd and 
' « curl'd 
© This is Bon Ton, and this we call tbe world?” 
True,“ ſays my Lord, “and thou, my only fon, 
4 * your faults, nel er fin againſt Bon 
. f 
© Who toils for learning at a public ſchool, 
© And digs for Greek and Latin, is a fool. 
French, French, my boy, 's the thing! aer 
| 6 prate, chatter! | 
Trim be the mode, whipt-ſyllabub the matter! 
« Walk like a Frenchman; for, on Engliſh pegs, 
Moves native awkwardneſs with two left legs. 
« Of courtly friendſhip form a treacherous 
league, L“ intrigue; 


- 


«« 


« Seduce men's davghters, with their wives 


« In 


1 kd 


Boox IV. 
« In ſightly ſemidircles round your nails, 


Keep your teeth clean-- and grin, if ſmall- 


« talk fails: 


« But never laugh, whatever jeſt prevails : 


Nothing but nonſenſe e er gave laughter birth, 


„That vulgar way the vulgar ſhew their mirth. 
&« Lauyhter's a rude convulhton, ſenſe that juſtles, 
% Diſturbs the cockles, and diſtorts the muſcles 


M Hearts may be black, but all ſhould wear clean 


« faces; a 
« The graces, boy! The graces, graces, graces !” 
Such is Bon Ton! and walk this city 
through, 
In building, ſcribbling, fighting, and wirz, 
And various other ſhapes, 'twill riſe to view. 
To-night our Bayes, with bold but careleſs 
rints, : 
Hits off a ſketch or two, like Darly's prints. 
Should connoifſeurs allow his rough draughts 
ſtrike 'em, Fl Z 
*T'will be Bon Ton to ſee em, and to like 'em. 


— 


8 TA Prologue to the Rivals ; 1775. SHERIDAN. 


Enter Serjeant at Law, and Attorney following, 
| and giving a Paper. 


Serj. W HA T's here? - -a vile cramp hand! I 
cannot ſee : 
Without my ſpectacles. Ait. He means his fee. 
Nay, Mr. Serjeant, good Sir, try again. 
| [ Grves money. 
Serj. The ſcrawl improves---[ more] O come, 
tis pretty plain. 
Hey ! how's this? --- Dibble !---ſare it cannot be ! 
A poet's brief a poet- and a fee ! 
Att. Yea, Sir! tho' you, without reward, I 
know, | 
Would gladly plead the muſes cauſe. --Sery. So, fo! 
Att. And if the fee offends, your wrath ſhould 
| fall 
On me.---Serj. Dear Dibble, no offence at all. 
Att. Some ſons of Phoebus in the Courts we 
mceet-— 
Serj. And fifty ſons of Phoebus in the Fleet! 
Att. Nor pleads he worſe, who with a decent 
: ſprig | | 
Of bays adorns his legal waſte of wig. 
Serj. Fuli-bottom'd heroes thus on ſigns unfurl 
A leaf of laurel in a grove of curl! 
Yet tell yuur client that, in adverſe days, 
This wig is warmer than a buſh of bays. 
Att. Do you then, Sir, my client's place ſupply, 
Profuſe of robe, and prodigal of tye 


Do you, with all thoſe bluſhing pow'rs of face, } 


And wonted baſhful heſitating grace, 
Riſe in the court, and flouriſh on the caſe. 


Exit. 
Serj. For practice then ſuppoſe---this brief will 
ſhew it— 
Me, Serjeant Woodward---counſel for the poet. 
* to the ground---I know 'tis hard to deal 
With this dread Com?, from whence there's 20 


appeal; 


PROLOGUES axv EPILOGUES. 


| My client waves all ri2bt of challenge here. 


937 
No tricking here to blunt the edge of law, 
Or, damn'd in eqrity---eſcape by flazo : 
But judgment given---your ſentence muſt remain; 
No writ of error \ies---to Drury-lane l 

Yet when fo kind you ſeem, 'tis paſt diſpute 
We gain ſome favour, if not s of ſuit. 
No ſpleen is here ! I fee no hoarded fury; 
[ think I never fac'd a miider jury ! ¶ portation, 
Sad elſe our plight !---where frowns are tranſ- 
A hiſs the gallows---and a groan damnation 1 
But ſuch the public candour, without fear 


No newſman from our ſeſſion is diſmiſs'd, 
Nor wit nor critic ve ſcratch off the liſt ; 
His faults can never hurt another's caſe, 

His crime at worſt -a gad attempt to pleaſe : 
Thus, all reſpecting he appeals to all, 

And by the general voice will and or fall. 


§ 39. Epilogue to the ſame ; 17175. SHERIDAN» 
] APIES, for you---T heard our poet fay, 

He'd try to coax ſome moral from his play: 
One moral's plain, cried I, without more fuſs ; 
Man's ſocial happineſs all reſts on us: 
© Thro' all the drama, whether damn'd or not, 
Love gilds the ſcene, and æbomen guide the plot. 
From ev'ry rank obedience is our due: 

D' ye doubt ?---the world's great ſtage ſhall 
prove it true.“ 

The cit, well ſkill'd to ſhun domeſtic ſtrife, 
Will ſup abroad; but firſt---he Il aſk his az. 
John Trot, his friend, for once will do the ſame; 
But then---he II juſt f-p home to tell bis dame. 

The /furly '/quire at noon reſolves to rule, 

And half the day---Zounds ! Madam is a fool! 
Convinc'd at night, the vacquiſh'd victor ſays, 
Ah, Kate! you women have ſuch coaxing ways ! 

The Jolly toper chides euch tardy blade, 

Till reeling Bacchus calls on love for aid: 
Then with each toaſt he ſees fair bumpers ſwim, 
And kiſſes Chloe on the ſparkling brim ! 

Nay, I have heard that ſtateſmen, greatandwiſe, 
Will /ometrmes counſel with a lady's eyes 
The ſervile ſuitors watch her various . 
She ſmiles preferment---or ſhe frowns diſ- 

grace, 
Curtſies a penſion here---there nods a place. 

Nor with leſs awe, in ſcenes of humbler life, 
Is vie , the miſtreſs, or is beard the wife. 

The pooreſt peaſant of the pooreſt ſoil, 

The child cf poverty, and heir to toll, 

Early from radiant love's impartial light | 
Steals one ſmall ſpark to cheer his world of night 
Dear ſpark ! that oft, thro' winter's chilling woes, 
Is all the warmth his little cottage knows 

The wand'ring ar---who not for years has 

preſs d | 
The widow'd partner of his day of reſt, 
On the cold deck, far from her arms remov'd, 
Still hums the ditty which his Suſan lov'd ; 
And while around the cadence rude is blown, 
The boatſwain whiſtles in a ſofter tone. 

The ſoldier, fairly proud of wounds and toil, 
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But ere the battle, ſhould he liſt her cries, 
The lover trembles---and the hero dies 
That heart, by war and honour ſteel d to fear, 
Droops on a ſigh, and ſickens at a tear! 

But ye more cautious---ye nice-judging few, 
Who give to beauty only beauty's due, 
Tho friends to Love---ye view with deep regret 
Our conqueſts marr'd, and triumphs incomplete, 
Till poliſh'd wit more laſting charms diſcloſe, 
And judgment fix the darts which beauty throws. 
In female breaſts did ſenſe and merit rule, 
The larer's mind would aſk no other ſchool ; 
Sham'd into ſenſe---the ſcholars of our eyes, 
Our beaux from gallantry would ſoon be wile ; 
Would gladly light, their homage to improve, 
The lamp of knowledge at the torch of love 


L 


& go. Epilogue to Edvard and Eleonora; 1775. 
SHERIDAN, | 
YE wedded critics, who have mark'd our tale, 
How ſay you? docs our plot in nature fail? 
May we not boaſt that many a moderx wife 
Woud loſe her own to ſave a by/baxd”s life? 
Would gladly dic O monſtrous and ill-bred 
There's not a huſband here but ſhakes his head 
But you, my gall'cy friends --- come, what ſay 
you ? too! 
Your wives are with you---ſhake their noddics | 
Above there---hey, lads 1 You lll not treat us 
ſo— | 
You ſide with vs ?--They grin, and grumble, No- 
| Yet hold---tho' theſe plain folks traduce their 
doxies, | 
Sure we have Eleonoras in the horses 
Inhuman beaux - hy thatill-natur'd ſneer? 
What, then, you think there 's no ſuch idect 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Boox IV. 


| *Mongſt Britain's daughters ſtill can Hymen's light 


Reveal the love which charm d your hearts to- 
night; 


Shew beautecus martyrs, who would each prefer, 


To die for im. who long has liv'd for ber; 


| Domefic hcroines, who with fondeſt care 


Outſmile a huſband's griefs, or claim a ſhare ; 
Search where the rankling evils moſt abound, 


| And heal with cherub-lip the poiſon'd wound. 


Nay, ſuch bright virtues in a royal mind 
Were not alone to Edward's days conftin'd ; 


Still, ſtill they beam around Britannia's throne, - 


And grace an Eleonora of our own. 


$ 91. Prolegue to Braganza. MokrRHx. 
WY HILE, in theſe days of ſentiment and grace, 


Poor comedy in tears refigns her place, 

And, ſmit with novels full of maxims crude, 

She that was fiolic once now turns a prude; 

To her great end the tragic muſe afpircs, 

At Athens born, and faithful to her fires. 
The comie ſiſter, in hyſterie fit, 

You d ſwear has loſt all memory of wit; 

Foily for her may now exult on high; 

Feaher'd by ridicule, no arrows fly; | 

But, if you are diftreſs'd, the 's ſure to cry. 

She that could jig, and nick-name all heaven's 

creatures, 

With forrows not her own de forms her features; 

Wich ſtale reflections keeps a conſtant pother; 

Gre-ce gave her one face, and ſhe makes another 

So very pious, and fo full of woe, 

You well may bid her, “To a nunnery go.” 
Not ſo Melpomene ; to nature true, . 

She holds her own great principle in view. 


here? | 
There are, no doubt, tho! rare to find, I know, 
Who could loſe huſbands, yet ſurvive the blow; 
Two years a wife---view Leſbia, ſobbing, crying; 
Her chair is waiting -- but my Lord is dying: | 
Preparing for the worſt, ſhe tells her maid 
To. conntermand her points, and new brocade ; 
4 For, O! if I ſhovld loſe the oft of men, 
% Heaven knows when I ſhall ſce the CA again. 
« So, Lappet, ſhovld he die while I am our, 
% You'll ſend for me #t Lady Baſto's rout; 
& The doctor ſaid he might hold out till three, 
6 But I ha'n't ſpirits for the Cateric“ 
Now change the ſcenc place madam in the 
fever, 
My lord for comfort at the Savoir Vivre; 
His valet enters- - ſhakes his meagre head--- 
Chapeau, what news 
* dead!” | 
« The devce !---"tis fudden, faith - but four days 
„ fick ! 
« Well, ſeven's the main»--(poor Kate!) ele- 
ven 's a nick,” 
But hence reflections on a ſenſeleſs train, 


| 


| 


% Ah! Sir, me lady . 


Who, loft to real joy, ſhould feel no pain; 
® To che Pit. 


+ Firſt Gallery, 


She, from the firſt; when men her pow'r confeſs'd, 
When grief and terror ſciz'd the tortur'd breaſt, 
She made, to ſtrike her moral to the mind, 

The ftage the great tribunal of mankind. 

Hither the worthies of each clime ſhe draws, 
Who founded ſtates, or reſcued dying laws; 
Who, in baſe times, a life of glory led, 

And for their country who have toil'd or bled, 
Hither they come again they breathe, they live; 
And virtue's meed thro? every age receive. ; 

Hither the murd'rer comes, with ghaſtly mien, 
And the fiend conſcicuce hunts him o'er the ſcene. 
None are exempted ; all muſt re-appear, 

And even kings attend for judgment here; 
Here find the day, when they their pow'r abuſe, 
Is a feene furniſh'd to the tragic mule. 

Such 1s her art; weaken'd perhaps at length, 
And, while ſhe aims at beauty, loſing ſtrength. 
Oh! when, reſuming all her native rage, 
Shall her true energy alarm the ſtage ? 

This Aa 8 a bard (our hopes may riſe too 

1 — — — 
Tis 50e to judge, tis yours the cauſe to try) 
This night a bard, as yet unknown to fame, 
Once more, we hope, will rouſe-· a genuine flame. 


t Upper Gallery, 


His 


Box IV. 


His no French play---tame, poliſh'd, dull by rule: 

Vigorous he comes, and warm from Shakſpeare's 
{choo!. 

Inſpir'd by him, he ſhews in glaring light 

A nation ſtruggling with tyrannic might; 

Opprethon ruſhing ou with giant ſtrides; 

A deep confpiiacy, which virtue guides; 

Heroes, for freedom who dare ſtrike the blow, 

A tablature of honour, guilt, and woe. 

If on his canvas nature's colours thine, 

You'll praiſe the hand that trac'd the juſt deſign. 


$ 92. Epilogue by Mr. Garrick, on quilting the 
Stage, June 1776. GARRICK, 
A VETERAN fee ! whoſe laſt act on the ſtage 


Entreats your ſmiles for ſickneſo and forage 
Their cauſe I plead---plead it in heart and mind; 
A feliow-fccling makes one wondrous kind: 
Might we but hope your zcal would not be leſs, 
\When I am gone, to patronize diftrets, _ 
That hope obtain'd the vith'd-for end ſecures, 
To ſoothe: their cares who oft have lighten'd 

yours. | 
Shall rhe great herocs of celeſtial line, 
no drank full bowls of Greek and Roman 
i 
Cæſar and Rrutus, Agamemnon, Hector, 
Nay, Jove bimfelf, who here has quaff d his 
nectar 
Shall they who govern fortune, cringe and court 
cr, 
Thirſt in their age, and call in vain for perter ? 
Like Belifarius, tax the pitying ſticet 
With date 60/1792 to all they meet; [gore ; 
Sha'n't I, Who oft have drench'd my hands in 
Stabb'd many, poiſea'd ſome, beheaded more; 
Miho numbers flew in battle on this plain--- 
Sha'n't r, the ſlayer, try io feed the ſfain > 
Brother to all, with equal love I view 
The men who flew me, and the men I flew : 
T muſi, I will this happy project ſeize, *  - 
That thoſe too old to die may live with eaſe. 
Suppoſe the babes I ſmother'd in the Tow'r, 
By chance, or ſickneſs, loſe their acting pow'r, 
Shall they, once princes, worſe than all be ſerv'd--- 
In childhood murdcr'd, aud, when murder'd, 
ſtary'd ? 
Matrons half raviſh'd for your recreation, 
In age ſhould never want lome- conſolation, 
Can l. young Hamlet once, to nature lott, 
Behold, O horrible! my fatlier's ghoſt,- 
With griſly beard, pale cheek, ſtalk up and down, 
And he, the Royal Dane, want half a crown ? 
Forbid it, ladies! gentlemen, forbid it! 
Give joy to age, and let em ſay--- You did it. 
To you, ye gods“! I make my laſt appeal; 
You have a right to judge, as well as feel; 
Will your high wiſdoms to our ſcheme iacline, 


PROLOGUES A EPILOGUES. 
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Olympus ſhakes!---that omen all ſecures; 
May ev Ty joy you give be tenfold yours ! 


$ 93. Prologue 70 the Capuchin; 1776. Spoken 
| by Mr. Foote, ©: CoOLMAN. 


CRITICs, whene'er I write, in ev'ry ſcene 

| Diſcover meanings that I never mean z 
Whatever character I bring to view, b 
[ am the father of the child, tis true, 

But ev ry babe his chriſt'nipg owes to you. 

+ The comic poet's eye, with humorous air, 

+ Glancing from Watling-ſtreet to Groſvenor- 
| & ſquare, 

{© He bodies forth a light ideal train, 

And turns to ſhape the phantoms of his brain: 


Aud gives to awry nothing place and name.“ 
A limner once, in want of work, went down 
To try his fortune in a country town : 


To the fame ſpot his whole dead ſtock in trade, 

Originals and copies ready made. | 

To the new painter all the country came; 
Lord, lady, doctor, lawyer, ſquire, and dame, 

The humble curate, and the curate's wife, 

All ak a likenefs---taken from the life. 

Behold the canvas on the caſel ſtand ! 

A pallet grac'd his thumb, and bruſhes fill'd his 
| hand: 

But, ah-! the painter's {kill they little knew, 
Nor by what curious rules of art he drew. 

The waggon-load unpack'd, his ancient ſtore } 


The waggon, loaded with his goods, cenvey J 


Furniſh'd for cach a face drawn long before, 
God, dame, or hero, of the days of yore. 
The Cxfars, with a little alteration, 

Were tuin'd into the mayor and corporation : 
To repreſent the rector and the dean, 


He added wigs and bands to Prince Eugene: 


The ladics, blooming all, deriv'd their faces 
From Charles the Second's beauties, and the Graces, 
Thus done, and circled in a ſplendid frame, 

His works adorn'deach room, and ſpread his fame; 
The countrymen of taſte admire and ſtare: 

„ My lady 's leer! Sir John's majeſtic air! 

« Miſs Dimplc's languith too !---extremely ,* 

de like! 

© And in the ſtyle and manner of Vandyke! 0 
„O, this new limner's pictures always ſtrike! 


Lay 


« httle, 

« The very man, or woman, to a tittle 

Fobte end this limner in ſome points agree, 
And thus, good Sirs, you often deal by me. 
When, by the royal licence and protection, 
[1 ſhew my ſmall academy's collection, 
Che connoiſſeur takes out his glaſs to pry 
[nto cach pifture with a curious eye; \ 
Turns roply-turvy my whole compoſition, 


1 


That kivys, queens, heroes, gods, and ghoſts may 
dine? | 


* 


To the Uppe: Gallerys 


And makes mere portraits all my exhibition. 
s 
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© Meanwhile your fancy takes more partial aim, 


„Old, young; fat, lean; dark, fair; or big of | 
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But ſtill the copy 's ſo exact, you ſay; 

Alas! the fame thing happens ev'ry day! 

How many a modiſh well-dreſs'd fop vou meet, 

Exactly fuits his ſhape in Monmouth- ſtreet; 

In Yorkſhire warchouſes and Cranbourn-zlley, 

*Tis wonderful how ſhoes and feer will tally ! 

As honeſt Criſpin underſtands his trade, 

On the true human ſcale his laſts are made, 

The meaſure of cach ſex and age to hit, 

And ev'ry ſhoe, as if beſpoke, will fit. 

My warehouſe thus, for nature's walks, ſupplies 

Shoes for all ranks, and lafts of ev'ry ſize. 

Sit ſtill, and try them, Sirs; I long to pleaſe ye— 
How well they fit ! 1 hope you find them ole: 
If the ſhoe pinches, ſwear you cannot bear it: 
But if well made—1 with you health to wear it 


8 94. Prologue to the Contratt; 1776. Written and 
intended 40 baue been ſpoken by Mr. Foote, 


PHE Contract is it call'd ?---I cannot ſay 
I much admire the title of his play: 
e >; tell me, have been fraught with 
evil, 
Since Fauſtus Hgn'd his contract with---the Devil. 
Yet, ſpite of Satan, all men wiſh to make 'em, 
Tho' nineteen out of twenty love to break em. 
Butchersand meal-men,brewers,agents, factors, 
Pimps, poets, place - men, managers and actors, 
Bawds, bankrupts, bookſellers, are all contrac- 
tors; 
All lye, and ſwear, and cheat, t' increaſe their 
7 ; 
Then die, and go—where Fauſtus went before. 
While thus o'er all we ſce th' infection ſpread,. 
No wonder it ſhould taint the marriage-bed : 
Each wife forgets, each huſband breaks his vow; 
For M hat are contracts, what is wedlock, now? 
Garrick, who long was married to the town, 
At length, a faſhionable huſband grown, 
Forſakes his ſpouſe, baſe man ! for, truth to tell, 
She lov'd her own dear Davy wondrous well; 
Though now he flights her, breaks from her by 
orce, 
And nought will ſerve him but a full divorce. 
But, be the fault in women or in men, 
Thanks to our laws! they all may---wed again: 
Her faithleſs fav'rite gone, the lady 's free 
'To chooſe another, and may ſmile---on me; 
To the Lame Lover may reſign her charms, 
And, tho' a cripple, rake me to her arms. 
III promiſe to be conſtant, kind, polite, 
And pay my duty---ev'ry other night: 
My dear lov'd rib I never will abandon, 
But ſtand by her, whilſt Ive one leg to ſtand on 
I'H make a folemn contract, play or pay, 
And we ſhall not part this many a day. 
Our brother ſcribbler too, I greatly fear, 
Has made a fooliſh kind of contract here; 
He promiſes, and ten to one you re bit, 
To furniſh fable, ſentiment, and wit: 


* Alluding to Mr. Garrick's retiring from the Stage. 
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Then let our gleani 
To pick up ſtraws dropt from their harveſt home. 


Book IV. 


I've ſeen his piece; the man appeal'd to me, 

And l, as Chanc'lor, iſſued my decree ; 

I has paſs'd the ſeals, they re going to rehearſe 
i- 

But you're the Houſe of Peers, and may reverſe it. 


§ 95. Prologue to the Spleen, or Iſlington Spa. 
Spoken by Mr. King; 1776. GARRICK. 
TP HoUG H prologues now as blackberries are 
plenty, - 
And, like them, maukiſh too---nineteen in twenty; 
Yet you will have them when their date 1s o'er, 
And prologue ! prologue ! ſtill your honours roar ; 
Till ſome tuch diſmal phiz as mine comes on 
Ladies and gentlemen, indecd there 's none; 
The prologue, author, ſpeaker---all are dead 
and gone. 5 
Theſe reaſons have ſome weight, and ſtop the rout; 
You clap---I ſmile---and thus go cringing out : 
While living, call me; for your pleaſure uſe me : 
Should I tip off---I hope you Il then excuſe me. 
So much for Prologues---and now enter Farce : 
Shall I a ſcene, I lately heard, rehearſe ? 
The place, the Park; the dramatis perſon, 
Two female wits, with each a macaroni: 
Pr'ythee, Lord Flimſey, what's this thing at 
Drury 
« This Spleen?“ « 'Tis low, damn'd low, 
Ma'am, I'll affure yon.” 
« C;ftwrai, my Lor l. We now feel no ſuch evil, 
Never are haunted with a vapouriſh devil. 
5 In pleafure's round we whirl it from the brain: 
% You rattle it away with, Seven 's the main! 
In upper life we have no ſpleen or gall ; 
And as for other life---it is no life at all.” 
What can I fav in our poor bard's behalf ? 
He hopes that lower life may make you laugh. 
May not a trader, who ſhall buſineſs drop, 
Quitting at once his old- accuſtom' d ſhop, 
In fancy through a courſe of pleaſures run, 
Retiring to his ſeat at Iſlington ; + 
And, of falſe dreams of happineſs brim-full, 
Be at his villa miſerably dull? | 
Would not he Iſlington's fine air forego, 


Could he again be chok'd in Butcher-row 

In ſhewing cloth renew his former pleaſure, 

Surpaſs'd by none but that of clipping meaſure? 

The maſter of this ſhop ®, too, ſeeks repoſe, 

Sells off his ſtock in trade, his verſe and proſe, 

His daygers, buſkins, thunder, lighining, and 
old clothes. | 

Will he in rural ſhades find eaſe and quiet ? 

O no! he'll ſigh for Drury, and ſeek peace in riot. 

Nature cf yore prevail'd thro' human kind; 

To low and middle life ſhe 's now contin'd : 

"Twas there the choiceſt dramatiſts have ſought 

„„ as , 

"Twas there Moliere, there Jonſon, Shakſpeare 
caught her. | . 

ng bard with ſafety come, 
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$ 96. Prologue introduced in the Prelude of New |- 
Grooms, Spoken by Mr. King, at the opening 
of Drury Lane Theatre, 177. GARRICK, mne. 


CRIBBLERS a . | POST haſte from Italy arrives my lover ! 
8 = RS are ſporeſmen.; and, as e P Shall 1 0 yen, goad friends ?! 
Some hit, ſome miſs, ſome poach, and ſome beat cover? 


—— — — — — 


I 97. Epilogue to the Runaway 2996 
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fairz | Should foreign modes his virtues mar and mangle, q 
This wounds a ftraggling bird ; that often tries _ cara ge prove--— Sr Ia I 
But never kills, he thoots and ſhuts both eyes; | No ſooner join'd, than baden de. f 
Like our train'd-bands, the mark he never hits ; Abroad---we never ſhall each other know, 
He ſcorns to fee the murder he commits : Ar home---I mopeabove---he Il pick his teeth 
Some will whole covics take, nineteen in twenty; Dew ; | : ” 
And then you ſmack your lips---for game is plenty; In ſweet domeſtic chat we ne er ſhall mingle, 
In ſhort, by you their merits muſt be tried; And, wedded tho I am, ſhall ſtill live ſingle. 
And woe to them who are not qualified! However modiſh, I deteſt this plan; 

Another fmile we mean to bagel... For me no maukiſh creature, weak and wan: 

A new ane too !---the ſtage is a ſtage- coach He muſt be Engliſth---and an Engliſh man. 
A ſtage-coach ! why? -I Il tell you, if you aſk To nature and his country falſe and blind, 

"ROW 5 5 Should Belville dare to twiſt his form and mind, 
Here ſome take places, and ſome mount the [ will diſcard him---and, to Britain true, 

baſker f. A Briton chooſe---and may be one of you 


Are of all ſorts and fizes---weak and ſtrong; Freemen, in love or war, ſhould ne'er be preſs d. 
Brown, grey, black, bay, britk, tame, blind, if you would know my utmoſt expectation, 
lame, fat, lean, old, and young! Tis one unſpoil'd by travell'd education; 
If, as we 're jogging on, we ſometimes ſtop, With knowledge, taſte, much kindneſs, and ſome 
Some ſcold within, and ſome afleep will drop, whim, | 
While ſailors and their doxies fing and roar { | Good ſenſe to govern me---and let me govern him. 
o'top, 1 Great love of me muſt keep his heart from roving ; 
The coachman manager will ſometimes pleaſe ye--| Then I Ill forgive him, it he proves too loving. 
But ſhould he tuff the coach too full, and ſqueeze If in theſe times I ſhould be bleſs d by fate 
„ With ſuch a phoenix, ſuch a matchleſs mate, 
Vou then begin toſwear- Zounds!ſhutthe door; | | will, by Kindneſs, and ſome ſmall diſcerning, 
« We're cramm'd alrcady---herc 's no room for Take care that Hymen's torch continues burning. 
% more ; At weddings, now-a-days, the torch, thrown 
« You 're ſo damn'd fat! A little farther, Sir--- down, : 
« Your elbow 's in my ftomach---I can 't ftir 1” Juſt makes a ſmoke, then ſtinks throughout the 
Hoit ! hoit ! the coachman then drives on apace, town! | Kt 
And, ſmack ! with other ſtages runs a race. No married Puritan, I "II follow pleaſure, 
Thro' thick and thin we daſh, now up, now down, And even the faſhion---but in mod'rate meaſure; 
Now raiſe a duſt, now rattling thro the town; | I will of opera ecſtacies partake, | 
Now firft, now laſt, now jolted, crack ! we fall--- | T ho I rake ſnuff to a. mylelf awake: | 
Laugh'd, pelted, hooted at, and damn'd by all. No rampant plumes ſhal o'er 1 temples play, 
Your late old coachman, tho' oft ſplaſh'd by dirt, | Foretelling that my brains will fly away; 
And out in many a ſtorm, retires unhurt; | Nor from my head ſhall ftrange vagaries ſpring, 
Enjoys your kind reward for all his pains, Lo ſhew the ſoil can teem with ev ry thing; 
And now to other hands refigns the reins. No fruits, roots, greens, ſhall fill the ample ſpace, 
But the new partners of the old machine, A kitchen-garden to adorn my face ! a d 
Hoping you il find it ſnug, and tight, and clean, No rocks ſhall there be ſeen, no windmill, foun- 
Vow that with much civility they 'I treat you, tain 3 De 1 
Will drive you well, and pleaſantly will ſeat you. | Nor curls, like guns ſet round to guard the 4 
| The road is not all turnpike---and, what worſe is, mountain !? . 
They can't inſure your watches, or your purſes; O learn, ye fair, if this ſame madneſs ſpreads, 
But they ll inſure you, that their beſt endea- Not to hold up, but to keep down, your heads 


Our cattle too, that draw the ſtage along, Nay, don't be frighten'd; I am but in jeſt; 


vour Be not miſled by firange fantaſtic Art, ; 1 
Shall not be wanting to obtain your favour: But in your dreſs let Nature take ſome part: = 
Which gain'd- Gee up | the old ſtage will run Her kill alone a laſting pow'r inſures, 
ever And beſt can ornament ſuch charms as yours. 
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$ 98. Epilo:wue to Semiramis; 1776. 
21 | SHER DAN. 
DSBEVELL'D ill, like. Aſia's bleeding 
queen, 
Shall I with jeſts deride the tragic ſcene ? 
No, beauteous mourners !---from whoſe down- 
cat eyes 
The Muſe has drawn her nobleſt ſacrifice ! 
Whoſe gentle boſoms, Pity's aitars---bear 
The cryſtal incenſe of each falling tear !-- - 
There lives the poet's praiſe !---no critic art 
Can match the comment of a fecling heart ! 
When gen'ral plaudits ſpeak the fable o'er 
Which mute attention had approv'd before, 
Tho” ruder ſpirits love th' accuſtomꝰ d jeſt 
Which chaſes forrow from the vulgar breaſt, 


Still hear refin'd their ſadden'd tints retain--- | 


The ſigh is pleaſure! and the jeſt is pain 

Scarce have they ſmiles to honour grace or wit, 

Tho” Roſcius ſpoke the verſe hinfelf had writ! 

Thus thro the time when vernal fruits receive 

The grateful ſhow'rs that hang on April's-eve; 

Tho ev'ry coarſer ſtem of for. i| birth 

Throws with the morning-beam its dews to earth, 

Ne er does the gentle ro revive fo foon--- 

Bur, bath'd in nature's tears, it droops till noon. 
O could the muſe one ſimple moral teach, 

From ſcenes like theſe, which all who heard might 

reach ! 

Thou child of ſympathy---whoe'er thou art, 

Who with Aſſyria s queen hiſt wept thy part--- 

Go ſearch where Keener woes demand relief, 

Go---while thy heart yet beats with fancicd grief: 

Thy bp ſtill conſcious of the recent ſigh, 

The graceful tear ſtill ling' ring in thy eye--- 

Go and on real miſery beſtow | 

The bleſt effuſion of fictitious woe '--- | 
So ſhall our Muſe, ſupreme of all the Nine, 

Deſerve indeed the title of- t 

Virtue ſhall own her favour d from above, 

And Pity greet her with a ſiſter's love! 


$ 99. Prologue, ſpoken by Mr. Palmer, on the 
opening of the Theatre-Roya! in the Hay- Market, 
May 15, 17717. Coolux. 
PRIDE, by a thouſand m , vain honours clalins, 
And gives to empty nothings pompous names. 
| Theakic dealers 9 — — great, 
And ev'ry playhouſe grows a mighty ſtatc. 


To fancied heights howe er mock-monarchs ſoar, 


A manager 's a trader---nothing more 
You (whom they court) their cuſtomers---and 
then, | 
We play'rs---poor devils !---are their journey- 

men. 

While two great warehouſes, for winter uſe, 
Eight months huge bales of merchandize produce, 
Out with the ſwallow comes our ſummer Baycs, 
To hne his taffeta and luteſtring plays; 

A choice aſſortment of ſlight goods prepares, 
The ſim al leſt haberdaſher of ſmall warcs. 
in Laputa, we're told, a grave projector— 


Aug ſchemer-»-Jike our new director, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book IV. 

| Once 'orm'd a plan---and 'twasadeep one, Sirs!--- 

To draw the tun-beams our of cucumbers. 

So, Whilſt leſs vem'rous managers retire, 

Our Salamander thinks to live in fire. 

A playhonſe quidaunc---and no quidnunc 's 

wiſer | 

Reading our play-bills in the Advertiſer; 

Cries, ** Hey! what 's here? In th' Hay- market 
« 2 2 N 


þ Ys 
To ſweat the public in the midſt of May? 


-j © Give me freſh air!“ then goes, and pouts 


alone | 
In country lodgings ——by the two-mile ſtone : 
There firs, and chews the cud of his diſguſt, 
Broil'd in the fun, and blinded by the duſt. 
Dearee,“ ſays Mrs. Inkle, “let us go 
To th' Hay- market to- night, and ſee the ſhow.” 
„ Ptha, woman !” cries old Inkle, © you're a foo!: 
© We'll walk to Hornſer, and enjoy the cool.“ 
So faid, to finiſh the domeſtic ſtrife, 
Forth waddle the far ſpoule, and fatter wife: 
And as they tug up Highgate-hill together, 
He cries — «© Delightful walking! — charming 
„weather!“ | | 
Now, with the napkin underneath the chin, | 


Unbutton'd cits their turtle feaſts begin, { thin : 

And plunge, full knuckle-deep, thro'thick and 

Throw down fiſh, fleſh, fowl, paſtry, cuftard, 

8 10 jelly, 

And make a ſalmagundy of their belly. 

More China-pepper ! punch, another rummer ! 

So cool and pleatant—cating in the ſumme1 !” 
To ancient geographers 'twas not known 

Mortals could live beneath the torrid zone : 

But we, though roiling underneath the line, 

Muſt make our hay now while the weather 's fine, 

Your good old hay-mater, long here employ d, 


| 


The funſhine of your ſmiles who ſtill enjoy d; 

The fields which long he mow'd will not for- 
| fake, ; | 
Nor quite forego the ſcythe, the fork, and rake ; 


1 


But take the field, even in the hotteſt day, 


And kindly help us to get in our hay. 


* tl 


$ 100. Prologue io the Spaniſh Barber; 1757. 
| Col AN. 


Oc more from Ludgate-hill behold Paul 
8 [wig! 

The ſame ſpruce air, you ſee, ſame coat, fame 

A mercer ſmart and dapper all allow, 

As ever at ſhop-door fhot off a bow. 

This ſummer—for I love a little prance— 

Thisſummer, gentlefolks, Ive been to France, } 

To mark the faſhions and to learn todance. 

I, and dear Mrs. Prig, the firſt of Graces ! 

Art Calais, in the diligence took places ; 

Md” ala Boulogne, Amiens, and Chan- 
tiny, EN 

All in a 3 ſtraight as Piccadilly 

To Paris come, their dreſtes made me ſtare 


Their fav'rite colour is the French Queen's hair: 


They 10 


a 
. 
1 
: 
X 
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Book IV. 


PROLOGUES 


They're all ſo fine, ſo ſhabby, and ſo gay, 
They look like chimney-ſweepers on May-day : 


- Silks of all colours in the rainbow thece 


A Joteph's coat appears the common wear. 

Of ſome | brought home patterns; one, to- 
night, 7 

We mean to ſhew—'tis true, it is but flignt: 

But then, for ſummer wear, vou know, that's 
right. . f 

A little weaver, whom I long have known, 

Has work'd it up, and begs to have it ſhown— | 

Eut pray obſerve, my friends, 'tis not his own. 

I brought it over nay, if it miſcarrics, 

He cry, “ Tis none of mine it came from 
Nr 

But ſhouid you like it, he 'Il ſoon let you know, 

Twas {pun and manuf-ctur'd in Soto. 

'T had a great run abroad, which always yields 

Work for ont Grub-ftreet, and cur Spital-ticids. | 

France charms our ladies, naked bards, and beaux, 

Who ſmuggle thence their learning and ther 
clorhes ; 

Buckles like gridirons, and wigs on ſprings ; 

Tetes built like towers, and rumps like oftrich 

wings. 
If this piece pleaſe, each ſummer I'll go over, 
And ferch new patterns by the ſtraits of Dover. 


9 1 101. Prologue to the School for Scandal; 1777. 


| (3JARRICK. 
A SCHOOL for Scandal !—Tell me, I beſcech 


you, 
Needs there a ſchool this modiſh art to teach you: 
No need of leſſons now---the knowing think 
We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Caus'd by a dearth of ſcandal, ſhould the va- 
pours | . 
Diſtreſs our fair-ones, let them read the papers; 
Their pow'rful mixtures ſuch diforders hit, 
Crave what they will, there's quantum ſuffictt. 
© Lord!” I my Lady Wormwood (who loves 
tattle, 
And puts much ſalt and pepper in her prattle) 
Juſt riſen at noon,all night at cards whenthreſhing 
Strong tea andicandal--blefs me, how refre thing! 
« Give me the papers, Liſp—how bold and 
free [/#þs. 
* Laſt night Lord L. [ss] was caught with 
Lady D. 
* For aching heads, what charming ſa! vola- 
„ | ; V. 
„If Mrs. B. will ſtill continue flirting, 
„We hope ſhe'll draw, or we'll undraw, the 
% curtain. | 
« Fine ſatire, poz ! in public all ahuſe it 


« But, by ourſelves, [/s] our praiſe we can't 


© refuſe it. 


Nou, Liſp, read you—there, at that daſh and 


« ſtar. „ 

« Yes, Ma'am—A certain Lord had beſt be- 

Who lives not twenty miles from Groſvenor- 
« ſquare; 


ls our young bard ſo young, to think that he 
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** For ſhould he Lady W. find willing 
* Wormwood is bitter. — 0 | that's me—the 
* villain ! ; | 
Throw it behind rhe fire, and never more 
* Let that vile paper come withia my door.” 
Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the dart; 
To reach our fzelings, we ourſelves mult ſmart. 


Can ſtop the full ſpring-tide of calumny ? 

Knows he the world fo little, and its trade? 

Alas! the devil 's ſooner rais'd than laid. 

50 ſtronꝑ, fo ſwift, the monſter there's no gagging; 

Cut Scandal's head off—ſtill the tongue is wage 
ging. 

Proud af your ſmiles, once laviſhly beftow'd, 

Again our young Don Quixote takes the road; 

To ſhew his gratitude, he draws his pen, 

And iceks this hydra, Scandal, in its den; 

From his fell gripe the frighred fair to ſave 

Tho” he ſhould tall, th' attempt muſt pleaſe the 
breve. 

For y ur applauſe, all perils he would through, 

He 'I fight that 's write—a cavaliero true, 

Fill ev'ry drop of blood that's ink is ſpilt 
for you. F 


$ 102. Epilogue ig the ſame ; 1777. Spoken by Mr: 
Avington, in the Cbaructer of Lady Teagel. 

| COLMAN. 
WHO was late fo volatile and gay, 

Like a trade-wind muſt now blowall ene ways 
Zend all my cares, my ſtudies, and my vows, 

Vo one old ruſty weather-cock—my ſpouſe: 
So wills our virtuous bard !—the pye-bald Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays. 

Old bachelors, who marry ſmart young wives, 
Learn from our play to regulate your lives! 
Each bring his dear to rown—all faults upon 

her | 
London will prove the very ſource of honour ; 
Plung'd fairly in, like a cold bath, it ſerves, 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves. 
Such is my caſe and yet I muſt deplore 
That the gay dream of diſſipation s Oer; 
And fay, ye fair, was ever lively wife, 
Born witha genius for the higheſt life, 
Like me untimeiy blafted in her bloom, 
ike me condemn'd to ſuch a diſmal doom? 
Save money—when I juſt knew how to rie it! 
Leave London+jult as I began to taſte it! 


Muſt 1 then watch the early-crowing cock? 


The melancholy ticking of a clock? | 
in the lone ruſtic hall for ever bounded, | | 
With dogs, cats, rats, and ſqualling brats ſur- | 1 | 
rounded ? L 
With humble curates can I no retire, | 7 
(White good Si. Perer boozes with the ſquire) ; 
And at back-gammon mortify my ſoul, 


That pants for lu, or flutters at a vole? x 

Seven 's the main dear found that muſt ex- | 
pire, | i 

Loft at hot-cockles round a Chr ſtmas fire! ; 

38 The | 
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The tranſient hour of faſhion too ſoon ſpent, 


© mean 
« Spadille, odd trick, pam, baſto, king, and queen) 
« And you, ye knockers, that with brazen throat 
« The welcome viſitor's approach denote— 
% Farewel !—all gzality of high renown, 
« Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious 
% town, 


„ Farewel !—your revels I partake no more, 


% And Lady Teazel's occupation 's o'er.” 

All this I told our Bard—he ſmil'd, and ſaid 
'twas clear 

J ovght to play deep tragedy next year: 

Meanwhile he drew wiſe morals from his play, 

And in theſe ſolemn periods ſtalk' d away: 

« Bleſt were the fair, like you her faults who 


1 ſtopp d, | 
« And clos'd her follies when the curtain dropp'd! 
« No more in vice or error to engage, 
% Or play the fool at large on life's great ſtage! 


$ 103. Prologue to A Word to the Wiſe, performed 
. for the Benefit of Mr. Kelly's Family; 1777. 
| Jonxso. 

IS night preſents a play which public rage, 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the 
4 ge 
From ical or malice now no more we dread, 
For Engliſh vengeance wars not with the dead, 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 


- 


The man whom fate has laid where ai: muſt lie. 


To wit reviving from its author's duſt | 
Be kind, ye judges, or at leaſt be juſt; 

For no renew'd hoſtilities invade 

Th oblivious grave's inviolable thede. 

Let one great payment every claim appeaſe, 

And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleaſc ; 

To pleaſe by ſcenes unconſcious of offence, 

Be harmleſt merriment, or uſeful ſenſe. 

Where 2ught of bright or fair the piece diſplays, 
Approve it only—'tis too late to praiſe, 

If want of {kill or want of care appear, 

Forbear to hiſs the poct cannot hear 

By all, like him, muſt praiſe and blame be found 
At beſt a fleeting gleam, or empty found. 

Yer then ſhall calm reficfion bleſs the night, 
When liberal pity dignified delight; 

When pleaſur@fir'd her torch at virtue's flame, 
And mirth was bounty with au humbler name. 


te 


$ 104+ Prologue to Sir Thomas Overbury ; 1777 
| . SHERIDAN. 


] 00 long the Muſe, attach d to regal ſhow, 
Denies the ſcene to tales of humbicr woe ; 


ö Boox IV. 


| Such as were wont, while yet they charm'd the ear, 
« Farewel the tranquil mind, farewel content! To ſteal the plaudit of a ſilent tear; 

« Farewel the plumed head—the cuſhion'd 2e, | When Otway gave domeſtic grief its part, | 
« Thar rakes the cuſhion from his proper ſeat ! | And Rowe's familiar ſorrows touch'd che heart. 
The fpirit-ftirring drum! — card-drums 1}! A ſceptred traitor, laſh'd by vengeful fate, 


A bleeding hero, or a falling ſtate, 


Are themes (tho nobly worth the claſſic ſong) 
N hich feebly claim your ſighs, nor claim them long; 


Too great for pity, they inſpire reſpect, 

Their deeds aſtoniſh, rather than affect; 

Proving how rare the heart that woe can move, 

W: ich reaſon tells us we can never prove. 
Other the ſcene, where ſadly lands confeſt 

The private pang that rends the ſufferer's breaſt, 

When forrow fits upon a parent's brow, 

When fortune mocks the youthful lover's vow, 

Ajl fecl the tale—for who ſo mean but knows 

What farthers' ſorrows are, what lovers' woes ? 
On kindred ground our Bard his fabric built, 

And plac'd a mirror there for private guilt ; 

Where, fatal union! will appear combin'd 

An angel's form and an abandon d mind; 


Honour attempting patſion to 1cprove, 
And friendſhip (truggling with unhallow'd love! 


Vet view not, critics, with ſevere regard 
The orphan offspting of an orphan bard, 
Doom'd, whilſt he wrote, unpitied to ſuſtain 
More real mis'ries than his pen coald fuign ! 
'Hii-fated Savage! at whoſe birth was giv'n 
No parent but the Muſe, no frie d but Heaven ! 
Whoſe youth no brother knew, with focial care 
Lo fooin his ſuff rings, or demand to ſhare ; 
No wedded partner of his mortal woe, 
Fo win his imile at all that fate could do; 
While, at his death, nor friend's nor mother's tear 
Fell on the track of his deſerted bier 
So pleads the tale + that gives to future times 
The ſon's misfortunes, and the parent's crimes z 
There ſhall his fame (if own'd to-night) für- 

vive; | | 

Fix d by the hand that bids our language live! 


ated dhe CG 


$ 105. Prologue i Bondwca ; 1778. GARRICK, 


PO modern Britons let the old appear 
This night, to rouſe em for this anxious 
year : 
To raiſe that ſpirit, which of yore, when rais'd, 
Made even Romans tremile while they prais'd : 
«+ Fo rouſe that ſpirit, which thro” every age 
Has wak d the lyre, and wam'd th" hiftorian's 
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page 3 | 
That dauntleſs ſpirit, which on Crefly's plain 
Ruſh'd from the heart thro' ev'ry Britiſh vein : 
| Nerv'd ev 'ry arm the numerous hoſt to dare, 
Whilſt Edward's valour ſhonethe guiding ftar, ? 
Whoſe beams diſpers d the daxkneis of deſpair. 
Whate'er the craft or number of his foes, 
Ever from danger Britain's glory roſe : 
To the mind's eye let the fifth Harry riſe, 
And in that viſion boaſting France deſpiſe; 


* Upon the firſt repreſentation of this play, 1770, it was damned, from the violence of party. 


| + Life of Richard Savage, by Dr. Samuc! Johaſon- 


Then 


SOD nen 
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Book IV. 


And on 5g ſhoulders fix d the tottering ſtate; 


Madam begins—* My dear, theſe odious rains 


Out madam comes, her goſlings at her tail; 


Then turn to later deeds your fires have wrought, | 
When Anna rul'd, and mighty Marlb'rough | 
fought. 

Shall Chatham die and be forgot *?—O no! 
Warm from its ſource let grateful ſorrow flow; 
His matchleſs ardour fir'd each fear-ftruck mind, 
His genius ſoar'd when Britons droop'd and 


pin'd ; 
Whilſt each State Atlas ſunk beneath the load, 
His heart, unſhook, with patriot virtue glow'd ; 
Like Hercules, he freed em from the weight, 


To raiſe his country's glory was his pride, 

And for her ſervice, as he liv'd, he died. 

O for his powers, thoſe feelings to impart, 
Which rous'd to action every drooping heart! 
Now, while the angry trumpet ſounds alarms, 
And all the nation cries, *+ To arms, to arms !“ 


Then would his native ſtrength each Briton 
know, | 


His ſtrength the monſters of the land deficd, } 


And ſcorn the threats of an invading foe : | 


Hatching and feeding every civil broil, 

France looks with envy on our happy foil ; 

When miſchief 's on the wing the cries for war, 

Inſults diſtreſs, and braves her conqueror. 

But Shakſpeare ſung—and well this land he 
knew, True, 

O hear his voice! that nought ſhall make J 

If England to itſelf do reſt dut true. 


$ 106. Prologue to the Princeſs of Parma; 1778. 
: | CUMBERLAND- 
FRE dark November, with his dripping wings, 
shuts out the cheerful face of men and things, 
You all can tell how ſoon the dreary ſcene 
Affects your wives and daughters with the ſpleen, 


« Will bring on all my old rheumatic pains ; 
In fifty places it came in laſt night 
This vile old crazy manſion 's ſuch a fright ! 
© What's tobe done?” —“ In very truth, my love, 
„I think 'twere better for us to remove.” 
This ſaid, if as it chance that gentle ſpouſe 
Bears but a ſecond int'reſt in the houſe, : 
The bill is paſs'd - no ſooner ſaid than done— 
Up ſprings the hen-bird, and the covey 's gone: 
Then hey for London! there the game begins; 
Bouquets, and diamond ſtars, and golden pins, 
A thouſand freakiſh wants, a thoutand highs, 
A thouſand poutings, and ten thouſand lyes; 
Trim, and new-rigg'd, and launch'd for pleaſure's 
gale, 


Away they ſcamper to preſent their faces. 

At Johaſon's citadel, for fide-box places. 

He to their joint and ſupplicating moan 
Preſents a face of braſs, a heart of tone ; 

Or, monarch-like, while their addreſs is ſtating, 


PROLOGUES axv EPILOGUES: 


Sends them a © weto”' by his lord in waiting. 


* Lord Chatham died May 11, 1778. ; 
Mr. Hanbury, of Kelmarſhy in Northamptonſhire, - 
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Returning thence, the diſappointed fleet 

Anchors in I aviſtock's fantaſtic ſtreet; 

There under Folly's colours gaily rides, 

Where Humour points, or veering paſſion guides. 
In vain the ſteward racks, and tenants rave, 
Money ſhe wants, and money ſhe will have. 
Meanwhile, terrific hangs the unpaid bill, 

Long as from Portman-{quare to Ludgate-hill, 
The "{quire, exhauſted, in deſponding plight, 
Creeps to his chambers to avoid the fight, ; 
Or at the Mount with ſome old ſuarler chimes, 

In damning wives, and railing at the times. 
Such is the ſcene If then we fetch you down 
Amuſements which endear the ſmoky town, 
And through the peaſant's poor but uſeful hands 
We circulate the produce of your lands ; 

In this voluptuous diſſipated age, 

Sure there 's ſome merit in our rural ſtage . 
Happy the call, nor wholly vain the play, 
Which weds you to your acres but a day. 


— 4 £5 Eh. „ 


$ 107. Epilogue to Percy; 1778. GARRICK, 


„J MUST, will ſpeak I hope my dreſs and air 


Announce the man of faſhion, not the play r: 
Tho' gentlemen are now fur bid the ſcenes, 
Yet I have ruſh'd through heroes, kings, and 
queens z 
Reſclv'd, in pity to this poliſh'd age; 
To drive theſe ballad heroes from the ſtage 
To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way; 
© The child may rue that is unborn 
« The hunting of that day.” | 
A pretty baſis, truly, for a maudlin play ! 
What ! ſhall a ſcribbling, ſenſeleſs woman dare 
To offer to your taſtes tuch taſteleſs fare? 
Is Douglas or is Percy, fir'd with pathion, +, 
Ready, for love or glory, death to daſh on, 
Fir company for modern ſtill-life men of 
faſhion ? ö 
Such madneſs will our hearts but ſlightly graze ; 
We've no ſuch frantie nobles now-a-days, 
Could we believe old ſtories, thoſe ſtrange fel- 
lows 
Married for love; could of their wives be jealoug— 
Nay, conſtant to em too—and, what is worſe, 
The vulgar fouls thought cuckoldom a curſe ! 
Moſt .wedded pairs had then one purſe, one 
mind, 
One bed too ſo prepoſterouſly join'd ! 
From ſuch barbarity (thank Heaven!) we re 
refin' d. | | | | 
Old ſongs their happineſs at home record, 1 
From home they ſep'rate carriages abhorr'd=— 
On@horſe ſerv'd both—my lady rode behind 
my lord. 
'T was death alone could ſnap their bonds aſunder: 
Now, tack'd ſo flightly, not to ſn«p's the wonder. 


+ This prologue was ſpoken at the private theatre of 
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On the dull audience let me vent my rage, 


Ar once invoking, though for different views, 


They mix! d their love with monumental pride; 
For, cut in ſtone, they fiill lay fide by fide. 

But why theſe Gothic anceſtors produce ? 

Why ſcour their rufiy armours * What 's the uſe? 
*T would not your nicer optics much regale, 

To fee us beaux bend under coats of mail: 
Should we our limbs with iron doublets bruiſe. 
Good Heaven ! how much court-plaiſter BY 


Nay. death itſelf could not their hearts divide, | 


ſhould uſe ! | 
We wear no armour now—but on our ſhoes. 
Let not with barbariſm true taſte be blended ; 
Old vulgar virtues cannot be defended ; i 
Let the dead reſt—we living can't be mended. 


—— —᷑?ĩ y ͤ—L— 


$ 108. Epilogue to Fatal Falſehood; 1779. 
SHERIDAN. 


Una me, gentlemen, by Heaven, I ſay, 
” I || make a ghoft of him who bars my way. 
| [ Bebind the ſeenes. 
Forth let me come—2 poetafter true, 
As lean as envy, and as baneful too; 


Or drive theſe female ſeribbleis from the age 

For ſenſe or biſtory, we ve none but theſe, 

The law of liderty and wit they ſeize; 

In n they dare to 
leaſe. 

Each —_ bard muſt ſurely burſt with ſpite, 

To find that women with ſuch fame can write: 

But O, your partial favour is rhe cauſe, 

Who feed their follies with ſuch full applauſe; 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Ad ridicule each fair pretender's aim 

Where the dull dutics of domekic life 

Wage with the Muſe's toils eternal farife. 
What motley cares Corilla's mind perplex, 

While maids and metaphors confpire to vex ! 

In ftudious diſhabille behold her fir, 

A lettei'd goſſip, and a houſewife wit; 


Vet ſtill our tribe ſhall ſeek to blaſt their fame, 


Her gods, her cook; her milliner, and muſe ; 


Book IV. 


| When, dire miſhap ! tho' neither ſhame nor fin, 


S2ppho herſelf, and not her Mule, lies in. 

The virgin Nine in terror fly the bow'r, 

And matron Juno claims deſpotic pow'r : 

Soon Gothic hags the claſſic pile o'erturn, 

A caudle-cup ſupplants the facred urn; 

Nor books nor implements efcape their rage, 

They ſpike the ink-ſtand, and they reud the 

page: 

Poems and plays one barbarous fate partake; 

Ovid and Plautus ſuſſer at the ſtake; (cake. 

And Ariſtotle 's only ſfav'd—to wrap plum- 
Yet ſhall a woman tempt the tragic ſcene ? 

And dare—but hold -I muſt reprets my ſpleen ; 

I ſee your hearts are pledy*d to her applauſe, 

While Shakſpeare's ſpirit ſeems to aid her cauſe; 


A female hand did ample trophies rear, 
And gave the gentleſt laurel that is worſhipp'd 
there. 


Well pleas'd to aid - ſince ver his ſacred =, 


$ 109.- Prologue t9 the Futbers; 1579. GARRICK. 
WHEN from the world departs a ſon of fame, 


His deeds or works embalm his precious 
name; 6 

Yet, not content, the public call. for art, 
To reſcue from the tomb his mortal part; 
Demand the painter's and the ſculptor's hand, 
To ſpread his mimic form throughout the land; 
A form, perhaps, which living was neglected, 
And, when it could not feel reſpect, reſpected. 


This night, no buſt or picture claims your praile ; | 


Our claim 's ſuperior---we his ſpirit raiſe ; 
From Time's dark ftore-houte bring a long-loſt 
plays i 
And drag it from oblivion into day. 

But who the author? Need I name the wit, 
Whom Nature prompted as his genius writ ? 


Truth ſmil'd on Fancy for each well-wrought 


ſtory, 


Round her firew'd room a frippery chaos lies, 

A chequer'd wreck of notable and wiſe ; 

Bills, books, caps, couplets, combs, a varied mals, 

Oppreſs the toilet, and obſcure the glaſs; 

Unfiniſh'd here an epigram is laid, 

And there, a mantua-maker's bill unpaid; 

Here 3 plays foretaſte the town's ap- 
auſe, | | 

There, ks patterns lie for future gauze : 


A moral eſſay now is all her care; 


A fatire vext, and then a bill of fare: 
A ſcene the now projects, and now a diſh; 
Here's Act the firſ and here - Remove with fiſh. 
Now while this eve in a fine phrenſy rolls, 
That, ſoberly cafts up a bill for coals ; 
Black pins and daggers in one leaf ſhe ſticks, 
And tears, and thread, and bowls, and thimbles 
mix. | 
Sappho, tis true, long vers'd in epic ſong, 


For years eſteem'd all houſehold ſtudics wrong ; 


Where characters live, act, and ſtand before ye. 

Suppoſe theſe characters, various as they are, 

The knave, the fool, the worthy, wiſe, and fair, ſ 

For and againſt the avthor pleading at your bar. 

Firſt plcads Tom Jones---grateful his heart and 
Warm- 

Brave, gen'rous Britons ! ſhicld this play from 
« harm; 5 

My beſt friend wrote it; ſhould it not ſucceed, 

„ 'Tho' with my Sophy bleſt---my heart will 

1 bleed.” 

Then from his face he wipes the manly tear. 

Courage, my maſter !*” Partridge crics, * don't 
* fear: 

© Should Envy's ſerpents hiſs, or Malice frown, 

** Tho' I 'm a coward, zounds ! I 'Il knock em 
« down.” 

Next, ſweet Sophia comes--ſhe cannot ſpeak--- 

Her wiſhes for the play overſpread her check; 

la ev'ry look her ſentiments you read, 

And more than eloquence her bluſhes . 

| | o 


Boax IV. 


ing | 
He was my foe---I beg you Il damn this Field- 
1 * . ; 
„Right!“ Thwackum roars, “ no mercy, Sirs. 
« pray þ-- 


© Scourge the dead author, thro' his orphan play. 

© What words!“ cries Parton Adams; “ fie. 
« fic ! difown em! 5 

« Good Lord !---de morturs nil nift bonum: 

If fuch are Chriſtianteacheis, who Il revere em; 

f thus they preach, the devil alone ſhould hea 
«em... | 

Now Slipſlop enters-— Tho' this ci ning va- 

grant 

« S/ated my virtue, which was ever flagrant, 

„Vet, like black Thel, Id bear ſcorns and whips, 

„Ship into poverty to th' very hips, 

T' cui this play -may it decreaſe in favour, 

© And be its fame immorlalis for ever!“ 

Squire Weſtern, recling with October mellow, 

„Tally-o-boys !--- Yoicks !---Critics, hunt the 
« fellow! N i 

„Damn en! theſe wits are varmint not worth 
breeding: [* ing? 

What good c'er came of writing and of read- 

Next comes, brim full of ſpite and politics, 

His filter Weſtern-- and thus deeply ſpeaks : 

« Wits are arm'd pow'rs; like France attack the 
«Foes 


«© Negotiate tiil they fleep---then ſtrike the blow,” 


Allworthy laſt pleads to your nobleſt paſſions : 
« Ye gen'rous leaders afabs taſtes and faſhions, 
« Departed Genius left his orphan play 

To your kind care---what the dead wills, obey. 
« O then reſpeEt the father's fond bequeſt, 

« And make his widow ſmile, his fpirit reſt !” * 


$ 110. Prolog ue to the Miniature-Picture; 1780. 
SHERIDAN. 
CHIEED by rude gales, while yet reluctant 
May 
Withholds the beauties of the vernal day; 


As ſome fond maid, whom matron frowns reprove, 


| Sulpends the ſmile her heart devotes to love; 


The ſeaſon's pleaſures too delay their hour, 
And winter revels with protracted pow'r : 
Then blame nor, critics, if thus late we bring 
A winter's drama ; but reproach—the ſpring. 
What prudent cit dares yet the ſeaſon truſt, 
Baſk in his whiſky, and enjoy the duſt? _ 
Hous d in Cheapſide, ſcarce yet the gayer ſpark 
Achieves the Sunday triumph of the Park; 
Scarce yet yuu ſce him, dreading to be late, 
Scour the New-road, and daſh thro' Grofvenor- 
ate, 
ARS fearful roo—his ſeed to ſhew, 
The hack'd Bucephalus of Rotten- row: 
Careleſs he ſeems, yet vigilantly fly, 
Wooes the ftray glance of ladies paſting by; 
While his off-heel, infidioufly aſide, 
Provokes the caper which he ſeems to chide, 


PROLOGUES ax EPILOGUES. 
Now Blifl bows---with ſmiles his falſe heart gild-, Scarce rural Kenſington due honour gains, 
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{he vulgar verdure of her walk remains, 

\Vhere white-rob'd miſſes amble two by two, 

Nodding to booted beaux: How do, how do? 

With gen'ral queſtions, that no anſwer wait, 

'* How valily full A'n t you come vaſtly late? 

Isn't it quite charming? When do you leave 
town? | | 

An't you quite tir'd? Pray, can we ſet you 
„ down 2?” | 

Theſe ſuburb pleaſures of a London May, 

imperfect yet, we hail the cold delay: 

3ut if this plca 's denied, in our excuſe | | 

Ancther ſtill remains you can 't refuſe ; : 

[t 1s a lady writes—and hark---a noble Mufe! 

But ſce a critic ſtarting from his bench 

„A noble author?” Yes, Sir, but the play 3 
not French; | 

Yet if it were, no blame on us conld fall; 

vor we, you know, muſt follow faſhion*s call: 

And true it is, things lately were in train 

Lo woo the Gallic Muſe at Dury-lane ; 

Not to import a troop of foreign clves, | 

Zut treat you with French actors—in ourſelves : 

A friend we had, who vow'd he d wake us 
ſpeak | 

Pure flippant French by contract in a week; 

Fold us 't was time to ſtudy what was good, 

Poliſh, and Icave off being underſtood: 

That crowded audiences we thus might bring 

Vo Monheur Parſons, and Chevalier King: 

Or ſhould the vulgars grumble now and then, 

The prompter might tranflate---for country gen- 
tlemen. 

Straigl.t all ſubſcrib'd---kings, gods, mutes, ſing- 
er, actor; 

A Flanders figure- dancer our contractor. 

But here I grieve to own, tho' 't be to vou, 

tle afted---c' enas moſt contractors do, 

Sold what he never dealt in; and, th' amount 

Being firſt diſcharg'd, ſubmitted his account. 

And what th' event? Their induſtry was ſuch, 

Dodd ſpoke good Flemiſh, Bannifter bad Dutch: 

Then the rogue told vs, with inſulting eaſe, 

So it was foreign it was ſure to pleaſe: 

Beaux, wits applaud, as faſhion thould command, 

And miſſes laugh---to ſeem to underſtand 

So from each clime our foil may ſomething gain; 

Manhood from Rome, and ſprightlineſs from 

| Spain; 

Some Ruſſian Roſcius next delight the age, 

And a Dutch Heinel {kate along the ſtage. 

Exotic fopperies, hail ! whoſe flatt' ring ſmile 

Supplants the ſterner virtues of our ile ! 

Thus while with Chineſe firs and Indian pines 

Our nurs'ries warm, the Britith oak declines: 

Yet vain our Muſes fear---no foreign laws 

We dread, while native beauty pleads our cauſe : 

While ou to judge, whole ſmiles are honours 
nzher . 

Than verie ſhould gain, but waere thoſe eyes in- 
ſpirc. | 


I be late Her ry P i:1ding, Big. author of t eplay. 
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Bur ifthe men preſume your pow'r to awe, 


Retort their churliſh ſenatorial law: \ | 


This is your houſe---and move---the gentle- 
men withdraw : | 
Then they may vote, with envy never ceaſing, 
Your influence has increas'd and is increafing : 
Bur there, I truſt, the reſolution 's finiſh'd; 
Sure none will ſay---it ought to be Ciminiſh'd, 


þ © 111. FEpilogre to the ſame; 1580, 
JEKYLL. 
Ti men, like tyrants of the Torkith kind, 
H 


ave long cur ſex's energy confin'd ; 
In full-dreſs black, and bows, and folemn talk, 
Have long monopoliz'd the Prologue's walk ; 
But ſtill the flippant Epilogue was ours, 
It aſk d, for gay ſupport, the fernale pow'rs ; 
It aſt d a flirting air, coquet and free, 
And fo, to murder it, they fix on me. 
Much they miſtake my ta\ents---I was born 
To tell, in ſobs and fighs, fone tale forlorn ; 
To wet my handkerchief with Juliet's woes, - 
Or turn to Shore's deſpair my tragic noſe. 
Fes, gentlemen, in education's ſpite, 
Vou ftill ſhall find that we can read and write; 
Like you, can ſwell a debt or a debate, 
Can quit the card-tabl- to ſteer the ſtate, 
And bid our Belle Aﬀemblee's rhet'ric flow, 
To drown your dull declaim: rs at Soho 
Methinks een now I hear my ſex's tongues, 
The ſhrill, ſmart melody of female lungs ! 
The ftorm of queſtion, the diviſion calm, 
With Hear her! hear her! Mrs. Speaker, 
« Ma'am! | 
« O order ! order!” Kates and Suſans riſe, 
And Marg'ret moves, and Tabitha replies. 
Look to the camp---Coxheath and Warley 
Common 
Supplied, at leaſt, for ev'ry tent a woman; 
The cartridge-paper wrapp'd the billet-donx, 
The rear and piquet form d the rendezvous 
The drum's ſtern rattle ſhook the nuptial bed, 
The knapfack pilow'd Lady Siusgeons tend ; 
Love was the watch- word. till the morning fife 
Rous'd the tame Major and his warlike wife. 
Look to the ſRage»--to-night's example draws 
A female Dramatiſt to grace the cauſe 
So fade the triumphs of preſumptuous man! 
And would you, ladies, but complete my plan, 
Here ſhould ye ſign ſome patriot petition 
To mend our conſtitutional condition. 
The men invade our rights, the mimic elves 
Liſp and nick-name God 


EXTRACTS, Book IV. 


This fair committee ſhall detail the reſt ; 
And then let monſters, if they dare, proteſt. 


* 


$ 112. Prologue to Fatal Curig/tty ; 1792. 
| COLMAN. 
[ oNG 3 beneath this humble roof, this 
Play, 8 
Wrouzhrt by true Engliſh genius, ſaw the day. 
Forth from this humble roof it ſcarce has ftray'd z 
pin provider theatres 't was never play'd. 
There you have gap'd and doz'd o'er many a 
piece, | 
Patch'd up from France, or ſtolen from Rome 
or Greece, 
Or made of ſhreds from Shakſpeare's golden 
fleece. 
There ſcholars, ſimple nature caſt aſide, 
Have trick'd their heroes out in claſſic pride; 
No ſcenes where genuine paſſion runs to waſte, 
But all hedg'd in by ſhrubs of modern taſte ! 
Each tragedy laid out like garden grounds, 
One circling gravel marks its narrow bounds. 
Lillo's plantations were of foreft growth--- 
Shakſpeare's the ſame---great nature's hand in 
both! 
Give me a tale the paſſions to controul, 
VM hoſe ſlighteſt word may harrow vp the ſoul! 
A. magic potion, of charm'd drugs commixt, 
Where pleaſure courts, and honour comes betwixt! 
Such are the ſcenes that we this night renew, 
Scenes that your fathers were well-pleas'd to view. 
Once we e e while cold fears pre- 
vail, 
Strive with faint ſtrokes to ſoften down the tale; 
But ſoon, attir'd in all its native woes, 
| The ſhade of Lilla to our fancy roſe : 
Check thy weak hand, it ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay-- 
Nor of its manly vigour rob my play! 
From Britiſh annals I the ſtory drew, 
And Britiſh hearts ſhall feel, and bear it too. 
Pity ſhall move their ſouls, in ſpite of rules; 
And terror takes no leſſon from the ſchools. 
Speak to their me, to their feelings truſt, 
You ' find their ſentence generous and in. 


| 


3 


$ 113- Prologue tothe Birth-Day, Ang. 125 


| 1783. COLMAN. 
WI EN fate on ſome tremendous act ſeems 
bent, 


And nature labours with the dread event, 


5 creaturts like ourſelves, [Portents and prodigies convulſe the carth, 


Rouge more than we do, ſimper, flounce, and fret, | That heaves and firuggies with the fatal birth. 


And they coguet, good gods, bow they coquet ! 

too are coy ; and, monſtrous to relate, 
Theirs is the coyneſs in a /#/e-a-1fte. 
Yes, ladies, yes, [ could a tale unfold, | 
ould barrow uþ your---cathions---were it told; 
Part your combined curls, and freeze---pomatum, 
At griefs and grievances, as I could ſtate em. 
But ſuch eternal blazon muft not ſpeak ; 
Beſides, the Houſe adjourns forme day next week. 


In happier bours are lavifh, blefings given, 

And pour'd in floods to mark the hand of Hea- 
| Ven. | 

in a long ſeries of bright glories dreſt, 

3ritons muſt hail us day ſupremely bleſt. 

j-irfſt on this day, in liberty's great cauſe, 

\ Brunſwick came to guard our rights and laws: 
In this great day, our glorious annals tell, 


Py Britiſh arms the pride of Cuba fell; 


Fo 
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For then, the Moro's gallant chief o'erthrown, | Thus here, let mirth and frank good-humour's 
ThW Havannah ſaw his fate, and felt her own: balm : 
The tc f-ſ:me day, the ſame auſpicious morn, | Make cenfure mild, ſcorn kind, and anger calm 
Our elder hope, our Prince, our George was born | Some wholeſome bitters if the bard produces, 
Upon his vatal hour wheat triumphs wait! Lis only wormwood to correct the juices. 


What captive treaſures crowd the palace-gate ! In this day's conteſt, where, in colours new, 
What double joys the Royal Parent claim, Three play- heuſe candidates are brought to view, 
Of homefelt happineſs and public fame! Nur little Bayes enconnters ſome diſgrace : \ 
Long, very long, great George, protect che Should you reject him too, I mourn his caſe - 
land, 


He can be choſen for no other place. 
Thy race, like arrows in a giant's hand! 


For e ſtill, tho' blights may nip ſome infant roſe, 
And kill the budding beauty ere it blows, $ 115- Prologue to To to One; 1784. 
Indulgent Heaven prolongs th' illuſtrious line, | CoLMAN. 
Branching like th” olive, cluſt'ring like the vine. P9-NIGHT, as heralds tell. a virgin muſe, 
Long, very long, thy courſe of glory run, An untrain'd youth, a new advent' rer, ſues; 
A bright example to thy Royal Son Green in his one- and- twenty, ſcarce of age, 
Fo ming that Son to grace, like thee, the throne, Takes his firſt flight, half fledg'd, upon the 
And make his Father's virtues all his own ! ſtage. | 
Within this little round the parent bird 
; Hath warbled oft; oft patiently you heard; 
$ 114+ Prologue to the Election of the Managers; And as he ſtrove to raiſe his —— chroat. 
1754. | COLMAS. | Your kind applauſe made muſic of his note. 
„s be the verſe, how well ſoc'er it flow, | But now, with beating heart and anxious eye, 
«© That teads to make one worthy man my He ſces his vent'rous youngling ſtrive to fly: 
« foe; Like Dædalus, a father's fears he brings, 
« Gires virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, A father's hopes, and fain would plume his 
Or from the ſoft-eyed virgin ſteals a tear!“ wings, 
Thus fung ſweet Pope, the vigorous child off How vain, alas, his hopes! his fears how 
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Nies; „ : | 
Our Bayes lefs genius boaſts, not leſs good-na-|'Tis You muſt hear, and hearing judge the 
ture. | ſtrain. . | 
No poiſon'd ſhaft he darts with partial am, | Your equal juſtice ſinks or lifts his name; | 
Folly and vice are fair and general game: Your frown 's a ſentence, your applauſe is fame. 5 
No tale he echoes, on no fcandal dwells, If humour warms his ſcenes with genial fire, 4 
Nor plants on one fool's head the cap and bells; They Il ev'n redeem the errors of his ſire; A 
He paints the living manners of the time, | | Nor hall 4/5 lead—dead ! to the bottom drop, $ 
But lays at no man's door reproach or crime. By youth's enliv*ning cork buoy'd up at top. } 
. Vet ſome with critic noſe, and eye too keen, | If characters are mark'd with eaſe and truth, 1 
Scent double meanings out, and blaſt each ſcene :- Pleas'd with his ſpirit, you Il forgive his youth. 5 F 
While ſquint ſuſpicion holds her treacherous{Should fire and fon be both with dulneſs curſt, p: 
lamp, TEE OT And Dunce the ſecond follow Dunce the ' 
Fear moulds: baſe coin, and malice gives the & firſt,” 


ſtamp. The ſhallow ftripling's vain attempt you Il mock, 
Falſchood's vile gloſs converts the very Bible And damn him for a Chip of the old Block. 
To ſcundlulum magnatim, and a libel. i 
Thus once when ck Sir Gripus, as we re told, 


In grievous uſury grown rich and old, b 116. 1 EP 1 of Mr. 
Bought a good book that, on a chi iſtian plan, Henc erjon . n 
Inculcates The Whole Duty of a Man. EN ation try this night her magic ſtrain, 

18 To every fin a ſinner's name he tack'd, And blend myſterioully delight with pain; 
And thro' the pariſh all the vices track d: Ere yet ſhe wake her train of hopes and fears 


And thus, the comment and the text enlarging, For Jaffier's wrongs and Bclvidera's tears 
Crowds all his friends and neighbours in the Will you permit a true, a-recent grief 


margin. Tz To vent its charge, and ſeek that kind relief? 
Pride, was my lord; and drunkenneſs, the ſquire ;| How ſhall wwe feel the tale of feign'd diſtreſs, 

"i My lady, vanity and looſe deſire; M hile on the heart our own afflictions preſs! 
Hardneſs of heart, no miſery regarding, W hen our own friend, when Hender/on expires, 
Was overſeer---luxury, churchwarden. And from the tomb one parting pang requires ! 


All, all he damn'd; and, carrying the farce on, In yonder Abbey ſhall he reſt his head, 
Made fraud the lawyer---gluttony, the parſon. And on this ſpot no virtuous drop be ſhed 2. 
8: 'Tis ſaid, when winds the troubled deep de-“ You will indulge our grief: — thoſe crowded 
form | rows : 
Pour copious fireams of oil, 'twill lay the ſtorm: Shew you have hearts that feel domeſtic woes; 
70 : | 394 Hearts 


ioo 


Hearts that with gen'rous emulation burn, 

To raiſe the widow, drooping o'er his urn 

And to his child, when reafon's op'ning ray 

Shall tell her <v6o-2 ſhe loft, this truth convey : 

Her fathei's worth made each good man his 
friend ; | | 

Honour'd thrcugh life, regretted in his end! 

And for his relatives to help his ſtore, © 

An avdience gave, when he could pive no more. 

Him we a!l mourn ; his friends fill hcave the 

hh, | | 

And fill the tear ſtands trembling in the cye. 

His was cach mild, each amiable art, 

The gentleſt manners and the fee:ing heart; 

Fair ſimple truth; benevolence to al; 

A gen' tous warmth, that glow'd at f. tendthip's 
call : | 

A judgment ſure, while learning toil'd behind; 

His mirth was wit; his humour, ſenſe refin'd ; 

A ſcul above all gvile, all mcaner views ; 

The friend of ſcience, friend of ev ry mule! 

Oft have I known him in my vernal year— 

This no feivn'd grief—no artificial tear! 

Oft in this breaſt he wak'd the Mutes' flame; 

Fond to adviſe, and point my way to fame. | 

Who moſt mall praiſe him, all are fi1}i at ſtrife; 

Expiring virtue Jezves a void in life. 

A void our ſcene has felt: — uv iti Shakſpeare's 
© ES 9m. 

Who now, like him. ſhall animate the ſtage? 

Hamlet, Macbeth, and Benedick, and Lear, 

Richard, and Wolſey, pleas'd each learned car. 

If feigning well be our conſummate art, * 

How great 5:5 praiſe, who in Ia.o's part * 

Could utter thoughts ſo foreign to his heart? } 


Falſtaff, who ſhook this houſe with mirthtul| 


roar, 
Is now no counterfeit— he I riſe no more! 
*Twas Henderſon's the drama to pervade, 
Each patſicn touch, and give each nicer ſhade. 
When o'er theſe boards the Roman Father 
pas d 
But I forbear - that effort was his laſt. 
The Muſe there ſaw his zeal, tho rack' d with 


ain, 
Vhile 3 fever ambu{h'd in each vein, 
She fought the bed where pale and wan he lay, 
And vainly tried to chaſe diſcaſe away; 55 
Watch'd ev'ry look, and number d ev'ry figh, 
And gently, as he liv d, ſhe faw him die. 
Wild with her griefs, ſhe join'd the mournful 
throng, 
With fullen found as the hearſe mov'd along ; 
Theo the dim vaulted ailes ſhe led the way, 
And gave to genius peſt his kindred clay; 
Heard the laſt requiem o'er his relics cod, 
And with her tears bedew'd the hallow'd mould. 
In faithful verſe, there, near the lonely cell, 
The fair recording epitzph may tell, 
That he who now hes mould'ting into duſt, 
Was good, was vpright, generous, and juſt ; 
By talents form d to grace the poet's lays; 
By virtue form d to dignify his days, 
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Book IV 
'$ 117- Epilogne intended to be ſpoken by Mr. 


Shwter, in the Character of a 
a Red in bis Hund. | 
HEN vice and folly are a nation's bane, | 
When poets writ, and parſous preach in vain, 
When ſatire's ſting and moral precepts fail, 
Then threats and rougher mcthcds muſt prevail. 


Schoolmafter, wvith 


{Behold a {chooimaſter—Ticklevreech by name, 


Who comes a headftiong people to reclaim ; 
To laſh thoſe foibles now ſo common grown, 
and once more place fair Virtue on her throne. 


This magic tod. tho' nuvght but ſimple wood, 


With wouuders ſtrange to mention is enducd. 
f to that part of man we all deridle 
Lis rightiy handled, and with ſkill applied. 
' F will make a lawyer honeſt gainſt his will, 
The doctor fave the patient he would kill; 
The ſtateſman too, that Atlas of the ſtate, 
Who toils, and ſweats, and bends bencath the 
weight 
Of places, penſions, finecures, and fees, 
At the firſt ſtroke will find imnmediate eaſe: 
With joy he Il caſt the pond'rous load aſide, 
And at the helm take honour for his guide; 
Relieve the indigent without a bribe, 
And ſpurn at ſycophants, that fawning tribe. 
The modern Bobadil, who in taverns boaſts 
The feats he did when on proud Gal ia's coaſts, 
How twenty Frenchmen at a ume he flew, - 
Twenty more—kill em; twenty more—kill 
6 them too!“ | 
When in the held his looks his fears betray, 
And his own ſhadow makes him run away ; 
Rut if the force of this ſame twig he feels, 
His courage ſtraight will leave his friendly heels, 
Mount to his heart, his maitial boſom warm, 
And, like brave Pruſſia, the whole world alarm. 
Next, to the male-coquet I mean to ſpeak, 
Whoſe head, and heart, and nerves alike arc weak; 
Who, like that curious maſk which Aiop feigns 
The fox admir'd, yet mourn'd the want of brains; 
Who plies his pe and grinning cries, “ Sir 
« Peter, 
There s a fine girl! Gad's curſe ! a charming 
* creature ! : gait ! 
** What eyes, what lips f and then her ſhape and 
She muſt be mine, egad, at any rate.” 
T his wand, if once it touch the coxcomb's tail, 
I do aſſure him, ne'er was k non to fail; 
He l own its charms furpaſs his ſals and drops, 
For into men it changes fools ard fops ; 
| Makes em look wile, ſay litile, and do more; 
All which, 1 'm ſure, they never did before. 
In good quern Beſs's happy golden reign, 
The Britifh fir their virtues did maintain; 
But, ſhame to tell, how dreadful the reflection! 
The ſex Is now fo bad to want corred ion 
But Hold. methiaks from yonder box I hear 
My Lady Dzinty thus expreſs ber fear: 
+ Laid! ſure the filthy fellow dues not mean 
To turn vs up; he won't be fo obſcene: 
ego this inftant, and aſk Mr. Rich, 
« How he dates ſuffgc this rude Ticklebreech - 
| Ladies, 


, 


Book IV. 


Ladies, be calm, this needlefs rage ſuſpend, 
And take good counſel as from f.iend to friend: 
If you would ſhun acquainance with the birch, 
Shun cards. on ſabbath-day, and go to church; 
This vicious apperite no longer fecd, 
Be virtuous all, be Britith dames indeed. 

Aud now, my pupils, what you 've learnt this 

night 8 

Go teach to others, and you II then do right; 
Be you to them the fame indulgent tutor, 
And come next year to ſee your friend Ned Souter. 


. $ 118. Prologue to Mabomet. 
if the point what lengths credulity has run, 
4 W har counſels ſhaken, and hat ſtates un- 
done; - 
What helfiſh fury wings th' enthufiaſt's rage, 


And makes the troubled earth one tragic ſtage; 


W hat blaſphemies impoſture dares advance, 
And build what terrors on weak 1gnorance ; 
How fraud alone rage to religion binds, 
And makes a pandæmonium of our minds; 
Our Gallic bard, it'd with thete giorious views, 
Firſt ro this cruſade led the rragic mule ; 
Her pow'r through France his charming numbers 
bore, 
But France was deaf for all her prieſts were fore, 
On Engliſh ground ſhe makes a firmer ſtand, 
And hopes to ſuffer by no hoftile hand. 
No clergy here uſurp the free-born mind, 
Or dain'd to teach, and not enflave mankind ; . 
Religion here bids Perſecution ccaſe, 
Without, all order, and within, all peace; 
Truth guards her happy pale with watchful care, 
And frauds, tho' pious, tind no entrance there. 
Religion, to be ſacred, muſt be free; 
Men will ſuſpe&—where bigots keep the key. 
Hooded and train'd like hawks th' enthuſiaſts fly, 
And the prieſt's victims in their pounces die. 
Like whelps born blind, by mother-church they're 
bred, | 
Nor wake to fight, to know themſelves miſled ; 
Murder 's the game and to the ſport unpreſt, 
Proud of the ſin, and in the duty bleſt, 
The lay man's but theblood- hound of the prieſt. 
Whore'er thou art, that dar'ſt ſuch themes advance, 
To prieſt-rid Spain repair, or flavith France; 
For Judas' hire there do the devil's taſk, 
And trick up ſlavery in religion's maſk. 
Evgland, ſtill free, no ſurer means requires 
Do fink their fottiſh ſouls, and damp their martial 
fires. 
Britons, theſe numbers to vourſelves you owe; 
Voltai:e hath ſtrength to ſhoot in Shakſpeare's 
. 5 
Fame led him at his Hippocrene to drink, 
And taught to write with nature, as to think: 


With Engliſh freedom, Engliſh wit he knew, 


And from the inexhauſted ſtream profuſely drew. 
Cheriſh the noble bard yourſelves have made, 
Nor let the frauds of France ftcal all our tradg : 
Now of each prize the winner has the Wearing, 
Een fend our Engliſh ftage a- privateering: 
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{ With your commiſſion, we 'I our ſails unfold, 
And from their loads of droſs import ſome gold. 


$ 119. Prologue to the Jealous Wife. 
| LLoyp. 
THE Jealous Wife! a comedy! poor man! 
A charming ſubject! but a wretched plan. 
His fx1trith wit, o'erlcaping the due bound, 
Commits nat treſpaſs upon tragic ground, 
QU.rTcls, upbraidings, jcalouſics, and ſpleen, 
Grow too familiar iu the comic ſcene. 
inge but the language with heroic chimes 
is pallion, patios, character, ſublime ! 
What round big words had ſwell'd the pompous 
{cene, 
A king the huſband, and the wife a queen! 
Then might diſtraction rend her graceful hair, 
See hglhtlels forms, and ſcream, and gape, and ſtare. 
Drawcauir Death tad rag'd without controul, 
Here the drawn dagger, there the poiſon'd bowl. 
hat eyes had fiream'd at all the whining woe! 
What hands had thunder'd atcach Hah! and Ob! 
But pcace | The gentle prologue cuſtom ſends, 
Like drum and {erjeant, to beat up for friends. 
At vice and folly, each a lawful-game, 
Our author flics, but with no partial aim, 
| He iead the manners, open as they lie 
In nature's volume to the gen'ral eye. 
Books too he rcad, nor bluſh'd to uſe their 
ſtore - f 
He does but what his betters did before. 
Shakſpcare has done it, and the Grecian ſtage 
Caught truth of character from Homer's page. 
It in his ſcenes an honeſt {kill is ſhown, 
And, bor: owing little, much appears his own; 
If what a maſter s happy pencil drew 
He brings more forward in dramatic view; 
To your deciſion he ſubmits his cauſe, 
Secure of candour, anxious for applauſe. 
But if, all rude, his artleſs ſcenes deface 
The fimple beauties which he meant topgrace z 
If, an invader upon others land, 
He ſpoil and plunder with a robber's hand, 
Do juſtice on him-as on fools before: 
And give to bluckheads paſt one blockhead more. 


d 120. Prologue 10 Runnamede. 
EFORE the records of renown were kept, 
Or theatres for dying heroes wept, 
The race of fame by rival chiefs was run, 
The world by former Alexanders won: 
Ages of glory in long order roll'd, 
New empires rifing on the wreck of old: 
Wonders were wrought by nature. in ber prime, 
Nor was the ancient world a wilderneſs of time. 
Yer loſt to fame is virtue's orient reign ;; - 
The patriot liv'd, the hero died in vain, 
Dark night deſcended o'er the human day, 
And wiped the glory of the world away : 
| Whirl'd round the gulf, the acts of time were toſt, 
Then in the vaſt abyſs for ever loſt. | 
Virtue from fame disjoin'd began to plain 
Her votaries few and unfrequented fane. 


nar hn nn oe or en EST 


| | ; Her 
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Her voice aſcended to almighty Jove; 


He fent the Muſes from the throne above. 
The bard aroſe ; and, ful} of heavenly fire, 


Heroic deeds in ſtrains heroic ſung, 

All earth reſounded, all heaven's arches rung: 

The world applaud what they approv'd before, 

Virtue and fame took fep'rate paths no more. 
Hence to the bard, interpreter of heaven, 

The chronicle of fame by Jore is given; 

His eye the volume of the paſt explores, 

His hand unfolds the everlaſting doors; 

In Minos majeſty he lifts the head, | 

Judge of the world, and ſov'reign of the dead; 

On nations and on kings in ſentence fits, 

Dcoms to perdition, or to heaven admits; 

Dethrones the tyrant tho' in triumph hurl'd, 

Calls up the hero from th'* eternal world, 

Surrounds his head with wreaths that ever bloom, 

And vows the verſe that t:jumphs o'er the :omb. 
While here the Muſes warbled from the hrine, 

Oft have you liften'd to the voice divine. 

A nameleſs youth beheld, with noble rage, 

One ſubject till a ſtranger to the ſtage ; 

A name that s muſic to the Britiſh car 

A name that s worſhipp'd in the Britiſh ſphere, 

Fair Liberty! the goddeſs of the iſle, 

Who bleſſes England with a guardian ſmile. 
Britons ! a ſcene of glory draws to-night ! 

The fathers of the land ariſe to fight ; 

The legiſlators and the chiefs of old, 

The roll of patriots and the barons bold, 


Who greatly girded with the ſword and ſhield, 


At ſtoried Runnamede's immortal field, 
Did the grand charter of your freedom draw 
And found the baſe of }:berty on law. 

Our author, trembling for his virgin muſe, 
Hopes in the far'rite theme a fond excuſe. 
If while the tale the theatre commands, 
Your hearts applaud him, he Il acquit your hands; 
Proud on his country's cauſe to build his name, 
And add the patrior's tothe poct's fame 


, 


— 


$ 121. Prologue ia the Heireſs, FITZPATRICK. 
AS ſprightly ſun-bezms gild the face of day, 
When low'ring tempeits calmly giide away, 
$0; when the poet's dark horizon clears, 
Array'd in ſmiles the Epilogue appears. 
She, of thet houſe the lively emviem ſtill, 
W hoſe brilliant ſpeakers ftart what themes they 
will ; 
Still varying topics for her ſportive rhymes, 
From ail the follies of theſe fruitful times; 
Un heck d by forms, u ichflippant hand may cull — 
Prologues, like peers, by privilege are dull— 
In ſolemn firain addreſs th affembled pit, 
The legal judges of dramatic wit, 
Confining fill, with dignified decorum, 
Their obſervations—to the play before em. 
Now when each bachelor a helpmate lacks, 
8 hat ſweer exemption from a double tax) 
hen laws are fram d with a benignant plan 


Of lighi' ning burdens on the married man, 


| 


EXTRACTS, Boox IV. 


ren Hymen adds. one ſolid comfort more, 
To all thoſe comforts he conferr'd before; 
To ſmooth the rough laborious road to fame, 
With hand immortal touch d th' immortal lyre; [Our bard has choſen—an alluring name. 


As wealth in wedlock oft is known to hide 
The imperfeCtions of a homely bride, 
This tempting title, he perhaps expects, 


| May heighten beautics—and conceal defects: 


Thus Sixty's wrinkles, view'd through Fortune's 
glaſs, ES E 

Ihe roſy dimples of Sixteen ſurpaſs 4 

The modern ſuitor graſps his fair-one's hand, 

O'eriooks her perſon, and adores—her land; 

Leers on her houſes with an ogling eye, 

Oer her rich acres heaves #n am'rous ſigh, 

His heart-felt pangs through groves of —timber 
vents, | 

And runs diſtracted for—her three per cents. 

Will thus the poet's mimic Heireſs find 

The bridegroom critic to her failings blind, 

Who claims, alas! his nicer taſte to hit, 

The lady's portion paid in ſterling wit? 

On your decrees, to fix her future fate, 

Depends our Heirels for her whole eſtate: 


{Rich in your ſmiles, {he charms th* admiring town; 


A very bankrupt, ſhould you chance to frown : 
O may a verdict given in your applauſe 


| Pronounce the proſp'rous iſſue of her cauſe, 


Confirm the name an anxious parent gave her, 
And prove ber Heireſs of —the public favovr ! 


$ 122. Prologue to the Ambitions Step-mather. 


Rows. 
T* dying lovers yet deſerve a tear; ", Rp 
If a fad ftory of a maid's defpair | 
Vet move compaſſion in the pity ing fair; 


This day the poct does his arts employ, 
The foft dn ==; of your ſouls to try. CD 
Nor let the ſtoic boaſt his mind unmov'd; 
The brute philoſopher, who ne'er has prov'd | 
The joy of loving and of being lov'd ; 

Who ſcorns his human nature to confeſs, 

And, ſtriving to be more than man, is leſs. 

Nor let the men the weeping fair accuſe, 

Thoſe kind protectors of the tragic muſe, 

M hole tears d, movivg Otway's labours crown, 
And made the poor Monimia's grief their own : 
[ hoſe tears their art, not weaknels, has confeſt, } 


Their grief approv'd the niceneſs of their taſte, 
And they weptimolt, becauſe they judg'd the beſt. 
O could this age's writers hope to fin 

An audience to compaſſion thus inclin'd, 

he ſtage would need no farce, nor ſong, nor dance, 
NorcaperingMonfieur brought from active France; 
Clinch, and his organ- pipe, his dogs and bear, 
To native Barnet might again repair, 5 
Or breathe with captain Otter Bankſide air: 
Majeſtic tragedy ſhould once again 

In purple pomp adorn the ſwelling ſcene ; 

Her ſearch ſhould ranſack all the ancient ſtore, 
The fortunes of their loves and arms explore, 
Such as might grieve you, but ſhould pleaſe you 


| more, 


What 
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What Shak ſpeare durſt not, thisbold age ſhould do, 
And famous Greek and Latin beautics ſhew : 
Could men in ev'ry height of nature draw, 5 
And copied all but women that he ſaw. 

Thoſe ancient heroines your concern ſhould move, 
Their grief and anger much, but moſt their love; 
For in the account of ey'ry age we find | 
To pity always, and to love inclin'd. | 
Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 

Your ancient empire over love and wit; 

T hey II leave their tumbling, if you lead the way 
Be but what thoſe before to Otway were: 
O were you but as kind ! we know you are as fair, 


Shakſpeare, whoſe genius, to itſelf a law, 


The beſt and faireſt of that ſex were kind, 
Reform your ſenſe, and teach the men t' obey : 


$ 123. Epilogue to the ſame, Rowe. 

PER ſpleen and vapours, and this doleful play, 
Have mortified me to that height to-day, 

That I am almoſt in the mortal mind 

To die indeed, and leave you all behind. 

Know then, fince I reſolve in peace to part, 

I mean to leave to one alone my heart: 

(Laſt favours will admit of no partage, 

] bar all ſharing, but upon the ſtage) 

To one who can with one alone be bleſt, 

The peaceful monarch of a ſingle breaſt : | 

To one——But, oh! how hard 'twill be to find 

That Phoenix in your fickle changing kind! 

New loves, new inteiefts, and religions new, 

Still your fantaſtic appetites purſue. 

Your ſickly fancies loath what you poſſeſs, 

And ev'ry reſtleſs fool would change his place. 

Some, weary of their peace and quiet grown, 

Want to be hoiſted up aloft, and ſhown ; 

Whilſt from the envied height the wiſe } 

ſafely down. 

We find your wav'ring temper to our coſt, 

Since all our pains and care to pleaſe is loſt, 

Mufic in vain ſupports with friendly aid 

Her ſiſter Poetry s declining head: 

Shew but a mimic ape, or French buffoon, 

You to the other houſe in ſhoals are gone, ; 

And leave us here to tune our crowds alone. 

Muſt Shakſpeare, Fletcher, and laborious Ben 

Be left for Scaramouch and Harlequin ? 

Allow you are inconſtant, yet tis ſtrange, 

For ſenſe is {till the ſame, and ne'er can change. 

Yet even in that you vary as the reſt, 

And ev'ry day new notions are profeſt. 

Nay, there 's a * wit has found, as I am told, 

New ways to heaven, deſpairing of the old: 

He ſwears he Il ſpoil the clerk and ſexton's trade, 

Bells ſhall no more be rung, nor graves be made: 

The hearſe and fix no longer be in faſhion, 

Since all the faithful may expect tranſlation. 

What think you of the projeCt? I *m for trying, 

II lay aſide theſe fooliſh thoughts of dying; 

Preſerve my youth and vigour tor the ſtage, 

bene in a good old age. 


Aud be ti 


5 0 © Aſgilly 
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$ 124. Prologue to the Tender Huſband, or the 
Accomplifb'd Fools. _ App1s0N. 


i the firſt riſe and infancy of farce, 
When fools were many, and when plays were 
{carce, 
The raw unpractis'd authors could with eaſe: 
A young and unexperienc'd audience pleaſe : 
No fingle character had e'er been ſhown, ; 
But the whole herd of fops were all their own : 
Rich in originals, they ſet to view, 
In ev'ry piece, a coxcomb that was new. 
But now our Britiſh theatre can boaſt 
Drolls of all kinds, a vaſt unthinking hoſt ! 
Fruitful of folly and of vice, it ſhews 
Cuckolds, and cits, nd bawds, and pimps, and 
| beaux ; | 
Rough country -knights are found of ev'ry ſhire, 
Of every faſhion gentle fops appear; 
And punks of diff rent characters we meet, 
As frequent on the ftage as in the pit: 
Our modern wits are forc'd to pick and cull, 
And here and there by chance glean up a fool: 
Long ere they find the neceilary ſpark, 
They ſearch the town and beat about the Park: 
To all his moſt frequented haunts reſort, 
Oft dog him to the ring, and oft to court; 
As love of pleaſure, or of place invites; 
An ſometimes catch him taking ſnuff at White's. 
Howe'er, to do you right, the preſent age 
Breeds very hopeful monſters for the fiage ; 
That ſcorn the paths their dull forefathers trod, 
And won't be blockheads in the common road. 
Do but ſurvey this crowded houſe to-night : 
Here 's ftill encouragement for thoſe that 
write. 
Our author, to divert his friends to-day, 
Stocks with variety of fools his play; 
And, that there may be ſomething gay and new, 
Two ladies errant has expos'd to view : 
The firſt a damſel, travell'd in romance; 
The other more refin'd; ſhe comes from France. 
Reſcue, like courteous Knights, the nymph fr 
danger; | 


And kindly treat, like well-bred men, the ſtranger. 


K 


8 es Epilogue to the ſame. : STEELE. 
BRITONS, who conſtant war, with factious 


rage, 
For liberty againſt each other wage, 
From foreign inſults ſave this Engliſh ſtage. 
No more th' Italian ſqualling tribe admit, 
[n tongues unknown; 'tis popery in wit. 
The ſongs (themſelves confeſs) from Rome they 
bring, | 
And tis hi An aught you know, they ſing. 
Huſbands, take care, the danger may come nigher, 
The women ſay their eunuch is a friar, 
Nut is it not a ſerious ill to ſee 
Europe's great arbiters ſo mean can be; 
Paſſive, with an affected joy to fit, _ 
Suſpend their native taſte of manly wit; 


Neglect 


| 


ELEGANT 


Neglect their comic humour, tragic rage, 

For known defects of nature and of age? 

Ariſe for ſhame, ye conqu'ring Britons, 1iſe ! 
Such unadorn'd effeminacy deipiſe ; | 
Admire (if you will dote on foreign wit) 

Not what Italians fing, tut Romans writ. | 
So mall lefs works, fuch as to-niglit's flight play, 
At your command with juſtice die away; 

Till then forgive your writers, that can't bear 
You ſhould ſuch very Tramontanes appear, j 
The nations, which contemn you, to revere. 

Let Anna's ſoil be known er all its charms; 
As fam d for lib'ral fcicnces as arms: ö 
Let thoſe deriſion meet, who would advance 
Manners, or ſpeech, from Italy or France. 

Let them learn you, who would your favour find, 


And Engliſh be the language of mankind. 


8 126. Epilogue to the Gameſter. | 
CENTLIVRE. 
A condema d, and ready to become, 
For his offences paſt, a pendulum, 
Does, ere he dies, beſpeak the learned throng, 
Then, like the ſwan, expires in a ſong; 
So I (though doubtful long which knot to chooſe, 
Whether the hangman's, or the marriage nooſe), 
Condemn'd, good people, as you fee, for life, 
To play that tedious, juggliug game, a wife, 
Have but one word of good advice to fay, 
Before the dolcful cart draws quite away. 
You roaring boys, who know the midnight cares 
Of rattling tarts, ye ſons of hopes and fears ; 
W ho labour hard to bring your ruin on, 
And diligently toil to be undone ; 
You're fortune's ſporting footballs at the beſt, 
Few are his joys, and ſmall the gameſter's reſt : 
Suppoſe then fortune only rules the dice, 
And on the ſquare you play ; yet who, that 's wiſe, 
Would to the credit of a ithleſs main 
Truſt his 2 dad's hard- gotten hoarded gain ? 
But then ſuch vultures round a table wait, 


And hov'ring watch the bubble's ſickly ſtate; 


The young fond gambler, covetous of more, 

Like ZEfop's dog, loſes his certain ſtore. 

Then the ſpunge ſqueez'd by all grows dry—and 
now N 

Completely wretched turns a ſharper too; 

Theſe fools, for want of bubbles too, play fair, 

And loſe to one another on the ſquare : 

So whores the wealth from numerous culls they 


glean, 
Still ſpend on bullies, and grow poor again. 


This itch for play has likewiſe fatal been, 
And more than Cupid drawn the ladies in: 
A thouſand guineas for baſſet prevails, 
A beit, when caſh runs low, that ſeldom fails; 
And when the fair-one can't the debt defray 
In ſterling coin, docs ſterling beauty pay. 


In vain we labour to divert your care, | 


Nor ſong nor dance can bribe yourpreſence here, 
You fiy this place like an infectious ait; 

To yonder happy quarter of the town 

You crowd, and your own fav'rite tage diſown , 


EXTRACTS; 


We re like old miſtreſſes, you love the vice, 
And hate us only cauſe we once did plcaſe. 
Nor can we find how elfe tis ve deſerve, 
Like Tantalus, midſt plenty thus to ſtarve. 


Book IV. 


$ 127. Prologue to Tancred and Sigiſmunda. 
1 HOMSON., 
BOD is the man, ho in this nicer age 
Preſumes to tread the chaſte, corrected ſtage. 
Now, with gay tinſel arts we can no more 
Conceal the want of nature's flerling ore: 
Our ſpells are vaniſh d, broke our magic wand, 
That us d to waft you over fea and land: 
Before your light the fairy people fade ; 
The demons fly the ghoſt itſelf is laid. 
In vain of martial ſcenes the loud alarms; 
The mighty Prompter thund'ring out to arms: 
The playhouſe poſſe clattering from afar ; 
The col. -veeg'd battle, and the din of war, 
Now even the Scnate ſeldom we convene ; 
The yawning fathers nod behind rhe ſcene. 
Your taſte rejects the glitt ring falſe ſublime, 
To ſigh in metaphor, and dic in rhime. 
High rant is tumbled from his gallery throne: 
Deſcription, dreams nay, fimilies are gone. 
What ſhall we then? to pleaſe you how deviſc ? 
Whoſe judgment ſits not in your ears and eyes. 
Thrice happy! could we catch great Shakfpeare's 
art, 
To trace the deep receſſes of the heart; 
His ſimple, plain fublime; to which is given 
To ſtrike the ſoul with darted flame from heaven: 
Could we awake ſoft Otway's tender woe; 


The pomp of verſe, and golden lines of Rowe 


We to your hearts apply; let them attend: 
Before thcir filent, candid bar we bend. 


If warm'd they liſten, tis our nobleſt praife : 


If cold, they wither all the muſe's bays, 


$ 128. Epilogue io the ſame, THOMSON. 


CR — rats to the throat with wholeſome, moral 
uff; 

Alas! poor audience ! you have had enough. 

Was ever hapleſs heroine of a play 

In ſuch a piteous plight as ours to-day ? 

Was ever woman fo by love betray d? 

Match'd with two huſbands, and yet die a maid! 

Burt, _y me !—hold—what ſounds are theſe I 

ETC fo 


[ ſee the Tragic Muſe herſelf appear. 


[The back ſcene opens, and diſcuurrs a r. 


mantic fylvan landſcape, from which Sigif- 
munda, in the coaratter of the Tragic Muſe, 
advances flowly to muſic, and ſpeaks the 
following lines : | 
Hence with your flippant epilogue, that tries 
To wipe the virtuous tear from Britiſh eyes; 
That dares my moral, tragic ſcene profane, 
Wirh ſtrains—at beſt, unſviting, light, and vain, 
Hence from the pure, unſullied beams, that play 
In yon fair eyes, where virtue ſhines—Away ! 
; Britons, 
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Britons, to you, from chaſte Caſtalian groves, 
Where dwell the render, oft unhappy loves 
Where ſhades of heroes roam, each mighty name, 
And court my aid, to rife again to fame : 
To you I come; to freedom's nobleſt ſeat ; 
Aud in Britannia fix my laſt retreat. 

In Greece, and Rome, I watch'd the public 

weal; 

The purple tyrant trembled at my ſteel; 
Nor did | leis over private {o:rows reign, 
And mend the melting heart with ſofter pain. 
On France and you then roſe my bright'ning ſtar 
With focial ray The arts are ne'er at war. 
O as your fire and genius ſtronger blaze; 
As yours are gen'rous freedom's bolder lays; 


Let not the Gallic taſte leave yours behind, 


In decent manners and in life refin'd ; 
>.iniſh the motley mode, to tag low verſe, 
The laughing ballad to the moucnful hearſe. 


hen thro' five acts your hearts have learnt to 


glow, 
Touch'd with the ſacred force of honeſt woe, 
O keep the dear impreſſion on your breaſt, 
Nor idly loſe it for a wretched jelt ! 


— 


§ 129, Epilogue tow Lara. AARON HILL, 
HERE, take a ſurfeit, firs, of being jealous, 
And ſhun the pains that plague thoſe Turkiſh 
| fellows : | 
Where love and death join hands, their. darts 
confounding, 
Save us, good heaven ! from this new way of 
| wounding ! 
Curs'd climate !--where, to cards, a lone-left 
woman 
Has only one of her black guards to ſummon ! 
Sighs, and fits mop'd, with her tame beaſt to 
gaze at: 
And that cold treat is all the game ſhe plays at 
For ſhould ſhe once ſome abler hand be trying, 


| Poignard 's the word! and the firſt deal is— 


dying! | 
'Slife ! ſhould the bloody whim. get ground in 
Britain, 
Where woman's freedom has ſuch heights to fit 
on; | 
Daggers, provok'd, would bring on deſolation, 
And murder'd belles un-people half the nation ! 


Fain would I hope this play to move com- 
paſſion | 
And live to hunt ſuſpicion out of faſhion. 
Four motives ſtrongly recommend, to lovers, 
Hate of this weaknefs, that our ſcene diſcorers : 


- Firſt then—A woman will or won't—depend 

on t: 

If ſhe will do t, ſhe will and there 's an end un't. 

But, if ſhe won t—ſince ſafe aud found your 
truſt 15, | | 

Fear is affront, and jealouſy injuſtice. 

© Next—Hewhobids his dear do what ſhe pleaſes, 

Blunts wedlock's edge, and all ita torture cales : 


3 


4 
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| *o7—not ta feel your ſuff 'rings, is the ſame 


As not to ſuffer— All the diff rence -name. 
Thirdly—The jealous huſband wrongs his 
honour ; 
No wife goes lame, without ſome hurt upon her: 
And the malicious world will ſtill be gueſſing. 
ho oft dines out diſlikes her own cook's dreſfing. 


Fourthly, and laſtly -- to conclude my lecture, 
f you would fix th' inconſtant wife —reſpett het. 
She who perceives her virtues over-rated, 

Will fear to have th' account more juſtly ftated ; 

And, borrowing from her pride the good wife's 
ſceming, 5 Ke, 

Grow really fuch—to merit your eſteeming. 


$ 1309, Prologue tothe Bankrupt, Foorx. 


FR wit's keen ſatire, and this laughing ſtage, 
What theme ſo fruitful as a Bankrupt Age? 

For not confin'd to commerce is the curſe, 

The head is near as empty as the purſe; 

Equally funk our credit and our wit, 

Nor is the ſage more ſolvent than the cit: 

All rheſe—bur ſoft, ere thus abroad we roam, 

Were it not prudent firſt to look at home? 


| You, gentle Sirs, have given me credit long, 


And took my word for many an idle ſong; 

Bur if, exhauſted, I give notes to-day— 

For wit and humour, which I cannot pay, | 

{ muſt turn bankrupt too, and hop away: 

Unleſs, indeed, I modiſhly apply 

For leave to ſell my works by lottery. 

Tho' few will favour, where s no cath to free em, 

Poor hopes, that way to part with my muſeum. 

My old friend Smirk, indeed, may lend his aid, 

And ſell by auction all my ſtock in trade; 

His placid features, and imploring eye, 

May tempt perhaps the tardy town to buy z 

His winning manner, and his ſoft addreſs, 

To other fales of mine have given ſucceſs. 

But after all, my ever-honour'd friends, 

On you alone my fate this night depends; 

ve fought ſome battles, gain'd ſome vict' rieshete, 

And little thought a culprit to appear 

Before this houle ; but if refolv'd you go 

To find me guilty, or to make me fo, 

To grant me neither wit, nor taſte, nor ſenſe, 

Vain were my plea, and uſeleſs my defence. 

But ſtill, I will not Real, J will not beg, 

Tho' I 've a paſſport in this wooden leg; 

But to my cot contentedly retire, 

And ſtew my cabbage by my only fire. 

Mean time, great Sirs, my ſentence yet un- 
known, | | 

Een as your juſtice be your candour ſhown, 

Aud when you touch my honour, dun't forget 
your own. | 


5 


$ 131. Epilogue to the Toy-Shop., R. Dopsre v. 

WELL, heaven be prais'd ! this dull, grave 
ſermon 's done | 

(For faith our author might have call'd it one). 


I wonder 


| 
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I wonder who the devil he thought to pleaſe ! 
Is this a time of day for things like theſe? 

Good ſenſe and honeſt ſatire now offend ; 

We 're grown toowiſe to learn, too prond to mend; 
And fo divinely rapt in ſongs and tunes, 

The nextwiſe age will all be—fidlers ſons. 

And did he think plain truth would favour find? 
Ah, tis a bga he little knows mankind ! 


To pleaſe, he ought to have a ſong or dance, f 


The tune from Italy, che caper France: 
Theſe, theſe might charm— But hope to do 't 
with ſenſe, 

Alas ! alas! how vain is the pretence ! 
But, tho we told him Faith, 'twill never do 
Pho! never fear, he cricd, tho grave, tis new: 
The whim perhaps may pleaſe, if not the wit, 
And, tho” they don't approve, they may permit. 
If neither this nor that will intercede, 
Submithve bend, and thus for pardon plead. 

« Ye gen'rous few! to you our author ſucs, 
« His firſt eſſay with candovr to excuſe: 
F has faults, he owns; but, if they are but ſmall, 


„He hopes your kind applauſe will hide them all. 


4 
$ 132. Pr . bo to Mr. Andrews's Comedy of Bester 
- Late than Never. Dute of Letvs. 


(V3 058 commands a prologue to each play, 
But cuſtom hath not told us What to lay : 
No form preſcrib d, tis difficult to nud 
How to conciliate the public miud. 
The baſhful bard—the modeſt mulc's fears, 
So long have jingled in your patient cars. 
That now perhaps you ll ſcarce vonchſafe to ſtax 
To hear both their apology—and play. 
No! Better ſure on him at once to call, 
With“ Sir, if frighten'd thus, why write at al! 
We're not reduc' d yet to a trembliug pen 
Zounds ! bards will crowd us ſoon, like —gontle- 
men. 5 


Something like this, I heard a friend once ſar, 


Whowiſh d (poor foul!) to hear a new-launch'd 


3 a 
Box d ſnug at firſt, completely to his mind, 
With only one grave auditor behind, 


Etre the third act had fruggled to is end, 
Ia reel d three critics, each the author's friend — 


On praiſe determia'd—wit confirm d by wine : 

Each And ! and If ! was chaſte - correct —damn'd 
fine. 

To taſte ſo mark d my friend of courſe gave way; 

But ſqueez d, thump d, kick d—ſtill liſten'd tu the 

Till by repeated plaudits grown fo fore, [ play; 

Nor fleſh nor blood cou d bear one comment more. 

duch boiſt rous friends they ſurely cannot need, 

W ho wiſh by merit only to ſucceed. ai; 

To-night we offcr to the public view 

A character, yon ll own perhaps is new: 

From Doctors Commons we the model draw ; 

A promiſing eleve of civil las; : 

And civil ſure that law which can provide 

Or (ſhouſd need bz) releaſe you from a bride. 

Thrice bleſs d the.manſion, where, in ſpite of ills, 

Alive or dead you Kill can have your wills, 
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Much could I offer in our author's cauſe; 

Nay, prove his firſt great object your applauſe ; 

But, left dull friendſhip ſhould his genius 
wrongs | En | 

[ '1] top—before the prologue grows too long, 

And Beier late than never hold my tongue. 


—— 


$ 133. Epilogue to the ſame. ANDREW, 


II drama done, and all i's int'reſt over, 
Content the huſband, ana ſecure the lover; 

Our timid barg who dreads the critic ire, 

And thinks my little tongue can never tire, 

Would have me re- aſſume the wig and gown, 

To plead his gooſe-quill caufe before the town. 

Lord! Sir, ſays I, “ ſome better counſel bringz 

For females in a wig are not the thing. 

© Your bearded Barriſter, if ſmartly made, is 


A ſurer advocate among the ladies.“ 


« Madam,” he cried, „or periwigg'd, or bare, 

So you but talk, I never need deſpair.“ 
Suppoſe, ye fair, as I 'm fo ſmooth a prater, 

take a line more conſonant to nature; 

Give up the vain attempt your hearts to warm, 

And 'gainft the men with female weapon arm. 

Oft hare the wits, unmindful whom they vex, 

Ex pos d the foibles of the ſofter ſex ; 

Caugh'd attheirdreſs,theirwell-thap'd cork, their 

feathers, 
Their ſteady bloom, unchanging in all weathers; 
Swore locks weregrey,thatieem'd a comely brown, 


And, tho' all paid for, deem'd them not their own. 


Why not retort? avenge th' inſulted fair, 
And thew theſe men, what wondrous things they 
are. | 
Now don't be frighten'd—poor eccentric elves ! 
| only ſhew what moſt you like—yourſelves. 
How ! tremble at a woman! ſhame betide ! 
Tho' I look fierce, like you—T 'm all outſide: 
Yer cer my efforts your attention call 
To that dear portrait which ſhould hit you all, 
Let me delineate what was once a beau, 

The Band-box Billy of ſome years ago. 

Sweet image of mamma in ev'ry feature, 

The youth came forth, a moſt delicious creature, 
Wich full dreis'd ſxirts, not quite unlike a hoop, 
Hat under arm, fine button, and gilt Joop— - 
Stiff ſtock, long ſword till dangling in the way, 
He ſometimes ventur'd to a firſt-night play: 
Tripp'd thro' the lobby, moſt completely curl'd; 
Nor did a paw-paw thing for all the world. 
Thus he diſcours'd: “ Sir Dilberry, ods fo, 
++ Dear, dear good lack ! have you a place below? 
Dem it, don t crowd fo, fellow—O, how ſhock- 


«c ing! 
« He 's ſpoil'd my hair, and dirtied all my ſtock - 
* ang," _ [praiſe, 


Such was the ſmart our grandmammas would - . 

Rather unlike the ſmart of preſent days: | 

For I defy all hiſtory to ſhew - | 

One thing in nature like a modern beau ; 

Hat flouch'd, ſhort ſtick, knec-trappings, that 
bring back 

The memory of renown'd Sixteen String _ ; 

der 


Book IV. 


Eternal boots, and collar you 'd ſuppoſe 

Cut in kind contact with his buckſhip's noſe. 

Thus trimly deck'd, each night among the doxies 

He ftorms the lobby, and aflails the boxes; 

With gait and manner —ſemething in this way, 

Proves his rare taſte, and de ſcants on the play 

% Here, box-keeper! why don't the raſcal come? 

% Hailoo— Tom Gerkin! can you givens room? 

© What's this ?—T he farce—Macbeth—an ope- 
ra —0 

Came out laſt ſeaſon Stupid ftuff—damn'd 

i « low : 

« Zounds, let 's be off!“ Z ——&s, be a little 

ee calmer !” 
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Terror of caps and wigs and ſober notions ! 


A romp '- that /ongeft of perpetual motions ? 

Till tam'd and tortur'd into foreign graces, 

She ſports her lovely face at publie places; 

And with blue, laughing eyes, behind her fan, 

Fult acts her part with that great actor, MAN, 

| Too ſoon a flirt; approach her and ſhe flies, 

' Frowns when purſued, and, when entreated, fighs! 
Plays with unhappy men as cats with mice; 
Till fading beauty hints the late advice. 

Her prudence dictates what her pride diſdain'd, 
And now the ſues to ſlaves herſelf had chain'd! 

| Then comes that good old character, a wife, 
With all the dear, diſtracting cares of life; 


c Who's that=the Jordan: No, you fool— | A thouſand cards a-day at doors to leave, 


„N. Palracr.” 

Thus ſome are found, by ev'ry act revealing 
Perfect indifference to ſenſe and feeling, 
To ſuch our play not ſues—bur you, ye fair, 
Ye wiſe, whom nature form 'd with happier care, 
Vhoſe tender boſoms, tho“ by pathons rent, 
Fee! the ſoft virtues in their full extent, 
Cheriſh our author's plan, which aims to prove, 
Life's beſt exertions ſpring from-virtuous love. 


8 134. Ferſes wiltten to be ſporen by Mrs. Siddons, 


RoGERS. 
* Eö, tis the pulſe of life ! my fears were vain! 
[ wake, I breathe, and am mylcit again. 

Still in this nether world! no ſeraph yet! 
Nor walks my ſpirit when the ſun is ſet, 
Wich troubled ſep to haunt the fatal board, 
Where I died laſt - by poiſon or the ſword; 
And blanch each honett cheek with deeds of night, 
Done here ſo oft by dim and doubtful light. 

To drop all metaphor, that little bell 


Call'd back reality, and broke the ſpell. 


at ber Benefit, Aprit 27, 1795. 


No neroine claims your tears with tragic tone; 


A very Woman—ſcarce reſtrains her own |! 

Can the, with fiction, charm the cheared mind, 

When to be grateful is the part ailign'd ? 

Ah. no! ſhe icorns the trappings of her art; 

No theme but truth, no prompter but the heart. 
But, Ladies, ſay, muſt I alone unmaſk? 

Is heie no other actreſs ? let me alk. 

Believe me, thoſe, who beſt the heart diſſect, 


Know every woman ſtudies ſtage effect. 


She moulds her manners to the parts the fills, 

As Inſtiact teaches, or as Humour wills; 

And, as the grave or gay her talent calls, 

Acts in the drama, till the curtain falls. 
Firſt, how her little breaſt with triumph ſwells, 

When the red coral rings its ſilver bells! 

To play in pantomime 1s then the rage 

Along the carpet's many-colour'd ſtage 

Or liſp her merry thoughts with loud endeavour, 

Now here, now there -in noiſe and miſchiefever! 
A ſchool- girl next, ſhe curls her hair in papers, 

And mimics father's guut, and mother's vapours; 

Diſcards her doll, bribes Betty for romances, 

Playful at church, and ſerious when ſhe dances ; 

Tramples alike on cuſtoms and on toes, 


And whiſpers all ſhe hears to all ſhe knows; 
v 


| And, in return, a thouſand cards receive; 
; Rouge high, play deep, to lead the ton aſpire, 
Wich 1 blaze ſet PORTLAND-PLACE on 
re; | 
; Snatch half a glimpſe at concert, opera, ball, - 
A meteor, trac'd by none, tho' ſeen by all; 
And, when her ſhatter'd nerves forbid to roam, 
In very fpleen—rehearſe the girls at home. 
Laſt the grey dowager, in ancient flounces, 
With ſnuff and ſpectacles the age denounces; 
| 
Boaſts how the fires of this degenerate ifle 
Cuelt for a look, and duel'd for a ſmile; 
The ſcourge and ridicule of Goth and Van dal, 
Her tea ſhe ſweetens, as ſhe ſips, with ſcan lal; 
With modern belles eternal wartare wages, 
Like her own birds that clamour from their cages; 
And ſhuffles round to bear her tale to all, 
Like ſome old ruin, “ nodding to its fall!“ 
Thus woman makes her entrance and her exit, 
Then moſt an actreſs when the leaſts ſuſpects it. 
Yer nature oft peeps out and mars the plot, 
Each leſſon loſt, each poor pretence forgot; 
Full oft, with energy that ſcorns controul, 
Ar once lights up rhe features of the foul ; 
Unlocks each thought chain'd down by coward 


art, 


2 


And to full day the latent paſſions ſtart 


Bur the, whoſe firſt beft wiſh is your applauſe, 
Herſelf exemplifies the truth the draws. 
Born on the ſtage - thro' ev'ry ſhifting ſcene, 
Obſcure or bright, tempeſtuovs or ſerene, 
Still has your ſmile her trembling ſpirit fir'd F 
And can the act, with thoughts like theſe inſpir'd? 
Thus from her mind all artifice the flings, 
All ſkill, all practice, now unmeaning things? 
To you, uncheck d, each genuine feeling flows, 
For all that life endears—to you the owes. 


WIS 


$ 135. Verſes to the Memory of Mr. Garrick. 
Shoten as a Mynody, by Mrs. YATES, at 16: 
Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane. | 


IV dying excellence deſerves a tear, 

If fond remembrance {till is cheriſh'd here, 
Can we perſiſt to bid our forrows flow 

For fabled ſutf'rers and deluſive woe? 

Or with quaint ſmiles diſmiſs the plaintive ſtrain, 
Point the quick jeſt---indulge the comic vein ·— 


| Ere 


- 


PPP On 


<a be Pugh bony, 


dees 


Or bear dejected to the lonely grove 


Feeble tradition is his memory's guard ; 


Ere yet to buried Roſcius we aſhgn 
One kind regret une tributary line ! 
His fame requi:es we act a tend'rer part: 
His memory claims the tear you gave his art! 
The gen ral voice, the mecd of mournful verſes 


ELEGANT-EXTRACTS, 


Book IV. 
Even matchleſs Garrick's art, to heaven reſigu d, 
No fix'd cite&, no model leaves bebind. 

The grace of action, the adapted mien, 
Fairhfu! as nature to the varied ſcene ; 
Th expreſſive glance, whole ſubtle comment draws 


The ſplendid forrows that adorn d his bearſe, 
The throng that mourn'd as their dead fav'rite; 
paſs d, | | 

The grac'd reſpect that claim d him to the laſt, | 

While Shakſpeare'sim=ge, from its haliow'd baſe, 

Seem'd to preſcribe the grave, and point the place: 

Nor'thelc, nor all the tal r:grets that flow 

From fond iidclity's domeſtic woc, 

$0 much are Garrick's praiſe—ſo much his due. 

As on this ſpot—one tear beſtow'd by vou. 
Amid the arts which feek ingenuous fame, + 

Our toil attempts the moſt precarious claim! 

To him, whoſe mimic pencil wias the prize, 

Odedient fame r WK wreaths ſupplies: 

Whate er of wonder Reynolds now may raiſe, 

Raphac-l ſtill boaſts coremp-rrary praiſe : 

Each dazzling light and gaudier bloom ſubdued, 

With undimimiſh'd awe his works are view's : 

Een beauty's portrait wears a ſofter prime, 

Touch ed by che tender hand of meilowing time. 
The patient ſculptor owns an humbler part, 

A ruder toil, and more mechanic art: 

Content with flow and timorous froke to trace 

The ling ring line, and mould the tardy grace: 

Buronce achicv'd, tho barb": ous wreck o erthiow 

The ſacred fane, and lay its glorics low, 

Let ſhall the ſculptur'd ruin riſe to- day, 

Grace d by defect, and worſhip'd in decay; 

Th enduring record bears the artiſt's name, 

Demands his honours, and afſerts his fame. 
Superior hopes the [cok boſom fire, 

O proud diftinction of the ſacred lyre ! 

Wide as th inſpiring Phoebus darts his ray, 

Diffufive ſplendour gilds his votary's lay. 

Whether the ſong heroic woes rehearſe, 

With Epic grandeur, and the pomp of verſe ; 

Or, fondly gay, with unambitious guile 

Attempt no prize but fav'ring beauty's {mile ; 


The foft deſpair of unprevailing love ; 
Whate'er the theme, thro” ev'ry age and clime 
Congenial paſſions meet the according rhyme; 
The pride of glory. A. high ſincere, - 
Y 's carliett v4 „and beauty's virgin tear, 
Such is their mecd - their honours thus ſecure, 
Whoſe arts yieldobjects, and whoſe works endure. | 
The actor only ſhrinks from rime's award; 


By whoſe faint breath his merits muſt abide, 


Entranc'd attention, and a mute applauſe ; 
Geſture that marks, with force and feeling fraught, 
A ſenſe in ſilence, and a will in thought: 
Harmonious ſpeech, whoſe pure and liquid tone 
Gives verſe a muſic fcarce confels'd its on; 

As light from gems aſſumes a brighter ray, 

And, cloth'd with -rient hues, trauſcends the day! 
Paiſion's wild break, and frown that awes the ſenſe, 
And ev'ry charm of gentle eloquence, 

All perithable !—like th' electric fre  - 
Burt ftrike the frame, and, as they ſtrike, expire; 
lacenſe too pure a bodied flame to bear, 


fe fragrance charms the ſenſe, and blends with 


alr. | 
Where then, while funk in cold decay he lies, 


-| And pale eclipſe for ever veils thoſe eves ; 


Where 1s the bleſt memorial that enſures 

Our Garrick's fame ?—whoſe is the truſt?— Tis 
ours. | 

And, O!] by ev'ry charm his art eſſay' d 

To ſouth your cares! by ev'ry grief allay d! 

By the huſh'd wonder which his accents drew! 

Ry his laſt parting tear, repaid by you! 

3y all thoſe thoughts, which many a diſtant night 

Shall mark his memory with a ſad delight! | 

Still in your hearts dear record bear his name, 

Cheriſh the keen regret that lift his fame; 

o you it 1s'bequeath'd, aſſert the truſt, 


And to his worth tis all you can be juſt. 


What more is due from ſanctifying time. 
To cheerful wi, and many a favour'd rhyme, 
O'er his grac'd urn ſhall bloom, a deathl-fs wreath, 
Whoſe bloſſom'd ſweets ſhall deck the maſk be- 

neath. 1 

For theſe, when ſculpture's votive toil ſhall rear 
Tune due memorial of a lofs fo dear, | 
O lovelieſt mourner, gentle muſe ! be thine 
The pleaſing woe to guard the laurell'd ſhrine. 
As Fancy, oft by ſuperſtition led | 
To roam the manſions of the fainted dead, 
Has view'd, by ſhadowy eve's unfaithful gloom, 
A weeping cherub on a martyr's tomb ; | 
30 thou, ſweet Muſe, hang o'er his ſculptur'd bier, 
With patient woe, that loves the ling ring tear ; 
With thoughts that mourn, nor yet deſite relief, 
With meek regret, and fond enduring grief; 
With looks that ſpeak — He never ſhall return! 
Chilling thy tender boſom, claſp his urn; | 
And with ſoft ſighs diſperſe th' irrev'rend duſt, 
Which time may ſtrew upon his ſacred buſt, 


—— 


Um ouch'd by proof, to ſubſtance unallicd ! 


| 


